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r ^HE FIRST THREE VOLUMES of this series, PEOPLE, PLACES 
and THINGS, dealt with the definite, more or less, whether it was the 
creeper-grovm walls of Zimbabwe or the history of the zip-fastener, or 
the peculiarities of Peter the Great, of Li Po the Chinese poet or of 

I 

Madame de Pompadour. This fourth volume deals with some of the ideas, living, 
dying, dead and fossil, which we are moved by or were moved by at one time. 

'‘Idea may not be strictly used. A mixed bag of notions and emotions are des¬ 
cribed. Some are easy to explain, some difficult. Some have a clear, some a 
confused story. Some need just their story and their common sense explana¬ 
tion - the 'idea' of Mrs Grundy, for example, the idea of Atlantis, the idea of the 
land of Cokaygne or the idea of the Great Chain of Being, which was once so 
powerful. 

Others, from the Elixir of Life or the Philosopher's Stone to the notion or 
idea of the Gentleman, are infinitely more complex and more curious than we 
might guess them to be. Others, again, from that Absolute which Hegel described 
as a night on which even the cows are black, to the 'Angst' of our time or to the 
idea of a First Cause, involve the philosopher. 

No less than the earlier volumes, we hope this one, designed not to be too 
solemn or too academic, not to be an encyclopaedia nor yet to be trivial, will 
give its readers entertainment as well as information. Not only from philosophy. 




L but from theology^ from sciences and semi-sciences, from psycho-analysis, 
t economics and politics, from art and letters, ideas — or catchphrases to which 
ideas are attached — become part of our currency; meanings are often obscured 

\ 
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or perverted. 

- Do we all know what we mean when we put some trait down to Original Sin? 


^ Or when we describe some object as belonging {see the idea of the Three Ages 
^ System) to the Bronze Age? Are we sure of the meaning of Trotskyism? Or 


Nihilism? Or the Superman? Who was the Noble Savage? What were con- 
sidered to be the Rights of Man? What was implied by Religion as the Opiate 

X 

0 of the People? How did Germany adopt ideas of a Herrenvolk, of Blut und 
j Boden or Anti-Semitism? From Marx, and from Moscow, what is Dialectical 
> Materialism? From the East, what is Yoga, and what is the Transmigration 
of Souls? 

All of us are ruled more by words than we realize; and words label and 
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embody our ideas and the forces which impel us. Here are 183 ideas. 
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Further than thought can reach 

The ABSOLUTE, found in the writings of 
many philosophers, is the name for whatever is 
considered to be the ultimate ground of all 
reality. 

It is impossible to arrive at a clear understand¬ 
ing of the meaning of the terra - not because 
there is something [peculiarly baffling or elusive 
about the Absolute, but simply because no two 
philosophers have meant the same thing by it. This 
is not as strange as it may seem at first si^t, since 
it is the function of the idea of the Absolute to 
stand in contrast to, and be somehow the explana¬ 
tion of, the relative, the dependent, the temporal, 
the changing - whatever, in fact, is thought or felt 
to be in need of further and deeper explanation. 
The term is often used as a synonym for God, 
since one of the functions of the idea of God (q.v.) 
is to explain the otherwise apparently inexplic¬ 
able - for example, the fact that the world exists 
at all. 

A.N.Whitehead writes: ‘What are enduring 
things, as distinguished from ‘appearances’ such 
as colour and shape? How are they possible? 
What is their status and meaning in the universe? 
It comes to this: What is the status of the endur¬ 
ing stability of the order of nature? There is the 
summary answer, which refers nature to some 
greater reality standing behind it This reality 
occurs in the history of thought under many 
names: The Absolute, Brahma, The Order of 
Heaven, God.’ (Science and the Modern World,) 

The exploration of this reality has been the self- 
appointed task of both mystics and philosophers, 
the former claiming to speak of the nature of the 


Absolute from direct personal experience. ‘This 
overcoming of all the usual barriers between the 
individual and the Absolute’, writes William 
James in Varieties of Religious Experience (1902), 
‘is the great mystic achievement. In mystic 
states we become one with the Absolute and we 
become aware of our oneness. This is the ever¬ 
lasting and triumphant mystical tradition, hardly 
altered by differences of clime or creed. In Hindu¬ 
ism, in Neoplatonism, in Sufism, in Christian 
mysticism, in Whitmanism, we find the same re¬ 
curring note, so that there is about mystical utter¬ 
ances an eternal unanimity which ought to make 
a critic stop and think ...’ 

Here the identification of the Absolute with the 
Divine is complete. However, the writings of the 
mystics are often, as James remarks, ‘little more 
than musical compositions’: and that branch of 
philosophy which is properly called Metaphysics 
consists in the use of reason to arrive at conclu¬ 
sions concerning ultimate reality - in other words, 
by thinking out in detail the problems raised by 
what to many philosophers has seemed the frag¬ 
mentary and unsatisfactory nature of our ex¬ 
perience. 

The metaphysicians thus differ from the mystics 
in their methods; but their motives, as Bertrand 
Russell points out, have often been the same: 
‘Parmenides is the source of a peculiarly inter¬ 
esting strain of mysticism which pervades Plato’s 
thoughts-the mysticism which may be called 
“logical” because it is embodied in theories on 
logic. This form of mysticism, which appears, so 
far as the West is concerned, to have originated 
with Parmenides, dominates the reasonings of all 
the great mystical metaphysicians from his day to 
that of Hegel and his modem disciples.’ 

It is the mystical strain in this class of philo¬ 
sophers which accounts for their preoccupation 
with the illusory nature of what for them are ‘ap¬ 
pearances’, with the unreality of time and with 
the twin ‘illusions’ of plurality and of evil. These 
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iopi<» predominate in the worlcs of Piato, and 
have been handled again and again by philo»>> 
phers after him. Fundamentally, the whole Pla¬ 
tonic tradition in philosophy consists in the at¬ 
tempt to elucidate tlic Absolute by means of 
logic. 

The Absolute derives its imposing capital let¬ 
ter froin the fact that the icnii was imported ioto 
English philosophy from the \tTitings of the Ger¬ 
man school of Idealist pliilosophcrs, where, of 
course, as a noun (i/as Ai>Sff/iae), it bears a capi¬ 
tal letter simply as a matter of grummar - though 
no doubt tliis was remined in English in order to 
distinguUh the substantival use of the word from 
its traditional use as on adjective. 

German idealism came into existence as a re¬ 
sult of the work of Kadi (172^1804), Kant him , 
self subjected the traditionaj metaphysical argu¬ 
ments to a searing criticism, and came to the con¬ 
clusion tliat they were worthless, on the ground 
that, our minds being so constructed that wc can 
only apply them validly to what comes to us 
through our senses, all speculation as to what is 
liefii/tt/ appearances (and so inaccessible to the 
senses) is DcaMsanly invalid. He calls the un¬ 
known something which stands behind appeur- 
ances, the Thing-in-itself. This, though inaccess¬ 
ible to our reason no less than to our senses, can 
in some rather mysterious way be experienced in 
ourselves, since, according to Kant, eaeh of us 
has a ■phenomenal’ self - our selfan inhabitant 
of the world of appearances - and a 'noumenal 
seir, which is a Thing-in-itsc|f and which stands 
behind and is the source of the efTecis wc pro¬ 
duce in the world of appearances. This noumenal 
self operates when we act in accordance with 
the moral law, and may be thought of as a sort 
of moral core of ultimate reality at the centre of 
our being 

llie first step in the development from this 
rather negative view was taken by Kanfs fol¬ 
lower, Fichte (1762-1814): if the only Tbtng-in- 
itself of which wc can have any inkliiig is our 
nnumcnal self, then why not say boldly that alt 
appearances proceed from a self of this sort? 
Fichte takes this step, and arrives at the idea of a 
s(»g/e self - which he calls the Absolute Self - 
iliat 15 both the source of everything which I ex¬ 
perience and is equally my own self and so the 
source of my own being His train of thought may 


be simply illustrated as follows, [f there is on un¬ 
known X behind each set of appearanucs, and a 
similar unknown x in each of us which is some¬ 
how identical with the true self, then it will be 
much neater and more satisfying to assimilHte alt 
these miscellaneous xs and assume a single alT- 
pervading .V in the nature of an Absolute Self 
And so wc get the picture of the Absolute Self ns 
a kind of metaphysical person who, growing bored 
with existing all alone, splits himself up for the 
pleasure of being able to peer at a bit of himself 
tlirough the mind of another bit of himself 

There could tw no better example of a piece of 
metaphysics which, beginning from a /og/cai de¬ 
velopment of Kant's closely reaitoncd conchi- 
stoRS,ends in a kind of creation-myth commonly 
found in Eastern religious thought. In Germany, 
Schelling (1775—1854), in England, Hamilton 
(1788 1856) and ManseJ IIS2CH871), look up 
the idea of the AbsoJuie, but held that the limita¬ 
tions of our powers exclude the possibility of any 
k nowledgc of i t; it becumc vi rtually synonym o us 
with TVte (/itkrjowad/e. Under which title it occu¬ 
pies the opening chapters of Herbert .Spencer's 
Fast Fr/arip/es (iS62). 

An Ab.solule of this son was described by 
Hcgcl (1770-1831) !i 5 ’a night in which all cows 
are black'; and accordingly he set himself to 
throw os much li^t as possible on the nature of 
the Absolute. Hegel's thought is extremely hard 
to follow, since, although he claims all the time 
to he proceeding with rigorous logic, his argu¬ 
ments often proceed by arbitrary steps which are 
not made less arbitrary by being dressed in an 
elaborate logical terminology. 

Kis Absolute is an oc/fvi; principle which mani¬ 
fests its nature in the twin realms of mind and of 
nature, but is not somethingaporr from them. In 
other words, the Absolute is Hegel's name for the 
totality of things; and its nature is, for him. men¬ 
tal. lo be real is to be intelligible — hence the 
famous dictum that what is real is rational and 
what is rational is real - and tn be self-contra¬ 
dictory is to be ICM than real. Hegel secs nature 
as the realm in which the Absolute works out its 
logical schemes In terms of space and time, 
though space and time are ultimately unreal; 
History too shows the Absolute on the march*, 
and ‘^e Sute is the Idea of Spirit in tlic csieriiul 
jDanifcstatiOD of human Will and Freedom*. The 
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finger of HegeFs AbsoLuie can be traced in every 

pit;* 

These philosophies of the Absolute were the 
dominant mHueiice among English philosophers 
during the second lialf of ilie nineteenlh centuty ; 
but with the rise of the ^hool of thought which 
goes by the name of Logical Positivism they have 
become nlmost entirely neglected. This is not sur¬ 
prising when one considers tliat the basic tenets 
of the new movement were a demand for strict 
verifiability by scienlLGc methods and an insis¬ 
tence thi^t any statement nol so verifiable h with¬ 
out meaning. Thus in 1936 A. J. Ayer in his 
portant Limgmge^ Truth and Logic wrote; "Such 
a metaphysical pseudo-proposition as the AbsO' 
lute enfers into^ but is itself incapable of evafutmn 
and progress (a Temark taken at random' from 
Appearance and Reality^ by the pcatiist of the 
English Idealists, F.H.Bradley tIS46-i924)) is 
not even in principle verifiable. For one cannot 
conceiv'c of an observation which would enable 
one to determine whether the "Absolute did or did 
not enter into evolution and progress... Until 
[the author of such a remark] makes us under¬ 
stand how the pro^sition that ho wishes to ex¬ 
press would be verified, he fails to commtimeatc 
anyLhitig to us/ 

Ihis somcw'hat cavalier disTnissal of mcla- 
physks is kss prevalent: than it was; and today 
perhaps the most rewarding way of studying 
the theories of tiie philosophers of the Absolute 
IS to read them with sympathetic attention in the 
eObrt to understand exactly what features of ex- 
pericnccp of logic and of language^ led ihdr 
authors to speak in such unfamiliar ways. 

illustration: Pa^ Z6 and 27. 


Ananias or the false artUt 

AC A DEM IC A RT is now, on most occasions, 
a term of abuse which would surprise those 
who nourished the academk ideal in earlier 

cciiturieia. 

The first academies, in the middle of the fif¬ 
teenth century* were in format g;;ithcrings of 
learned men for the discussion of philosophy and 


literature, dhey borrow^ed the name from the 
Akademeia^ the garden iu whieh Plato taught in 
Athens* which in turn was named after the hero 
Akademos* These academies yltKxi for (he intel¬ 
lectual freedom of the humanists; and in the same 
way the first Aeadcmie.'i nf Art proclaimed the 
independence of the artist. This they tried to de¬ 
monstrate by giving the artist iin education ba^cd 
on intellectual learning rather than on technique. 
Alberti in 1435 was the first to lay down this 
ideal, I he earliest painter to become the centre 
of an academy was probably Leonardo da Vinci 
about 1500, though wc know nothing of this 
academy. An engraving of 1531 shows the Aca¬ 
demy of Bandinelli^ a Florentine sculptor. It is an 
informal meeting of artists who dravv and talk 
after tlie hours of serious work, 

[ he first formal Academy of Art was the Ac- 
eademla del Disegno, founded in 1562 by the 
efforts of Vasari C1511-I574), painter, arcliitcct 
and first systematic hiistorian of urt. It soon be¬ 
came moribund, but in 1593 one of its members, 
ZuHixari, founded the Roman Aeeademia di San 
Luca, which prospered and had an elaborate 
teaching system, inciuding the prugre^ion from 
copying draw^ings to drawing plaster costs and 
live models* Finally, the student learned com¬ 
position, which is the mark of academic leaching. 

The art of these early academics is not recog¬ 
nizably ’academic" in our sense. It was grandiose. 
It was siuitable fur the decoration of palaces and 
public buildings, fhe qualities especially valued 
were Invention, grace, ingenuity^ and rapidity of 
execution. But at the end of the sixteenth century 
the Carracci and their followers came (a Rome 
from Bologna and attempted a return to the clas¬ 
sical spirit of Raphael. Their work is the earliest 
which is recognizably 'academic^ largely because 
die Later academicians admired and imitated it. 
Nicolas Poussin (1594’1665) also lived in Rome 
for much of liis working life and was a member of 
the Academy* I Ic was able to push reason in art 
to a very high pitch, to the point at which drawing, 
colour, composition and expression arc each per¬ 
fectly distinct and readable. 

In 1648 the French Academy of Fine Art was 
founded and soon after obtained a grant from the 
King and, most important, the protection of the 
Minister Colbert. Tlie Academy, in fact, was in¬ 
tended by these patrons to glorify the King and 
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to provide for the production of luioiry goods 
within the country so that they need not be 
intported. But the artists smw it ys 3 vindication 
of their own status as educated men ratiier than 
craftsmen. Drawing, outline, were exaJted be^ 
cause they corresponded to Aristotcliun sub¬ 
stance and were felt to be definite, while colour 
was imprecise and accidental, a view which is 
essential to the academic ideal. Prestige was at¬ 
tached to systematic thought. Charles Lc Hrun 
fl6l9 IfiW)), chief of the Acadenaicians, pub¬ 
lished a book of facial expressions appropriate 
for every emotion. Artists were to be given a widc 
cducalion, including geoinetiy, ‘the perfect 
science'. 

The needs of the patrons prevailed over these 
of the artists. Tlic work that was actually pro¬ 
duced was Baroque, of the rhetorical style that 
came rroin Rome and 1'landers which suited the 
grand mannCT of Louii XIV*5 court. By the end 
of the century the energetic flourish of the Baroque 
wa.s being replaced by the decorative twirls of 
the Rococo, 'the Academy suffered a decline and 
its exhibition, the Salon, was discontinued for 
most of the first thirty-five years of the eighteenth 
century. Neyertlieless nearly alJ artists of any 
quality continued to be Academicians, so that 
there was no distinct ‘academic’ art. 

The enormous prestige of the court of Louis 
XlV caused Academies to spring up all over 
Luropc. The academic ideal of art also spread, 
slowly acquiring a life of its own. Its intention 
W'OS moral; to elevate the mind of man. Johann 
Joachim Winckelmann 1:1717-1763), the greatest 
academic theorist of the eighteenth century, did 
jioi depan from the academic ideal, except to in¬ 
sist on what had been implicit before; that al¬ 
though there was beauty in nature, this was diffi¬ 
cult to find without the help of some artist who 
had knowledge of it. For Winckelmann, Greek 
sculptors had this knowledge just as, for Lc Brun, 
Raphael possess^ it. The driving force of the 
UEiademic ideal still lay fn the conception of art as 
noble. For thh reason it involved die doctrine 
that the subject-matter of a picture ought at best 
to be historied Portraiture, landscape, still-life 
occupied successively lower places, 

1 he Royal Academy in London was founded in 
1768 with Reynolds (1723 ■] 792) as President 

The Royal Academy was founded expressly to 


raise the status of the artist and ‘the art', indeed 
to make gentlemen of painters; and for a while it 
was a by no means unrespectable or unworthy 
body of artists. 

None the less its most important feature was 
not its school, and nut its ofhciai or semi-official 
standing; but its annual exhibition, where pain¬ 
ters hung their moo: striking w,ires in the hope of 
Hi tract! ng commissions. Reynolds, in his Dis^ 
caarSEs, had botched together a noble ideal, based 
on French academic thought of die seventeenth 
century. Academidnns soon followed an art 
trader's ideal, exhibiting few large-scale histories, 
and mointy portraits in the grand tradition of Van 
Dyck. WilJlam Bbkc, journeyman, craRsman, 
painter and poet, who remained ouLside the 
Academy, was contemptuous of Reynolds, con¬ 
temptuous of the Academy and aloof from all and 
evc^thing which seemed to him ‘hired by the 
devil to depress art’. Yet till the eighteen-forties 
most of the livelier artists were brought, if not al¬ 
ways readily or with grace, into the academic 
fold - including painters so little classical or aca¬ 
demic as John Constable (1776-1337), who had 
much that was bitter to .say about the Academy 
and his Academic colleagues, and ihdr syco¬ 
phancy, and J. M.Turner (1775-1851). 

Academic art tn France and in England in the 
nineteenth century fell to the lure of isuciasv, 
Within a limited ambience of feeling attuned to 
the limited outlook of llieir new mercantife and 
industrial patrons, ninciecnth-century academy 
artists took to an extraordinary variety of sub¬ 
ject-matter and treatment. They were able to des¬ 
cribe with archaeological aLxuracy every histori¬ 
cal nation and period of man. They a5isimilatcd 
every hi.<itoricaj style, and made themselves dis¬ 
tinct only by a pretence of lugh-mindcdness, a 
preference for painting 'elevating* and often pru¬ 
rient nudes und scenes of trivial pathos. 

'We demand', wrote a protagonist of 'high art’ 
in the later Victorian era, ‘that a painter should 
choose for his theme beautifully-shaped objects, 
such as human figares. male or female, in grace¬ 
ful attitudes, nude and e.xqutsitcly formed, with 
rounded limbs, or clothed in (lowing drapery, 
Greek or Roman, Oriental or Florenttnc; animals 
like the fawn, the panther, the Arab charger, the 
swan, the butterfly; the cataract leaping in an 
arch from tlte crag; Naples, Vesuvius, Tivoli and 
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Niagara, the curved horkou of ocean, the thous- 

and inkLs of a hig^hlfind lotiLi; graceful pottery^ 
clegantly-moalded goblets, flagons and vases, 
slender beaker^, shapely chaELcea; Lhe domes and 
minarets of Stunboul, the sweeping arches of 
Tintcm and Podkirs* the columns of PsicslLinv the 
rounded tiers and galleries of the amphitheatre/ 
(Grant AI ten, Physfohgkat Aesfhfftic.ty 1377.) 

The heyday of the Acadejoicians who supplied 
this demand, with no certainly of aim except the 
bank balance, the carriage and pair, and public 
adulation, and no prirteipics except a set of rules 
for drawing and composition, ossified from the 
i>lder academic dictates, ha^ well been called the 
heyday of Ananias or the false artist J.A.M. 
Whistler (l834-i9&3), the Anglo-AinerlcaQ pain¬ 
ter who was the most notable of the contcmnei^ 
of the debased uciidemic ideal in the nineteenth 
century, made fun of a passage in the autobio¬ 
graphy of the popular painter of pathetic subjeclSt 
W, P. Frith, R. A.* Frith having rashly and brashly 
admitted that In his youth it Was a tOSS up 
whether he become ‘an artist or an auctioucer\ 

The academic rule was in part a slavish natural* 
ism; to which Whtsder replied, "To say to the 
painter that Nature is to be tiiken as she iSp. is to 
say to the player that he may sit on the piano/ In 
pan it was the mannerism of art reflected from 
previous art (thus the properties in Grant Allen's 
"demand' all belonged to already existing nrtj to 
this one of the cleveresi critics of the century, 
R. A. M. Stevenson (1£47-19€0) replied, 'A pic* 
lure cannot be the eflirientp the first cause of u 
picture; all true art originates in the personal pre¬ 
dilections of an individual mind, and in personal 
sensitiveness to external nature. The rest is dis* 
guised copying, artistic or inUTtistic maimcrisni/ 
That defines acudemic art by its opposite. 

'I'hc depth of bathos to which the inarttstic 
mannerism of academic art in the nineteenth cen* 
tury could descend in well seen in the canvases Of 
such distinguished Academicians as Frederick. 
Lord Leighton, Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
and Marcus Stone, dimly reflecting the art uf 
Rouclier or Fragonard. Yet one may add that 
two acadcutUc arts now exist side by side, one of 
them rampant in LEic endless bathos of imitating 
yesterday's abstractions, 

im-usthatiok: Pages Z4 and 25 , 


Appeathig to tho 

AESTHETICS as a word was invented by the 
eighteeodn:eiitury German philosopher Baum- 
garten, who defined it: ^Ac^thclies \m die science 
of sensuous knowledge... the cud of Aesthetics is 
the peiTeclion of sensuous knowledge as such; 
this is beauty. The defect of sensuous knowledge 
is ugliness.' 

He contrasts things known by the senses w'ith 
things known by the 'higher faculty'^ and he calls 
them respectively confused and dijitinct knt^w- 
Icdgc, a classification which comes from Leib¬ 
niz (1646 1716) (who also identified art with the 
confu^d knowledge - Je ttc safs qtm - T don't 
know wbat')^ and ultimately from Plata, Plntu 
himself condemns pictorial art as an jmitatjon of 
what is knowm through the sensej^, hut poslulutCH 
a higher art which would deal with forms that 
can be distinctly known, i Ic says: T mean straight 
linex and curves and the surfaces or solid forms 
produced out of these by lathes and rukrs and 
squaJes^ 

Aristotle believed that both rhythm(fiirmal and 
distinct knowledge) and [mitation (sensuous and 
confused knowledge) together make up the arts, 
but that the former Is weak in painting and 
strong in music, and vice versa; the value of both 
is to purge man of passion. The Unknown author 
of the On the Subtimo (c. first century a.h.)* 
usually knftwn as Longinus, extended the idea 
and created a higher category than beauty, 
natnely, the "^ubliiueV which transcends corrccini 
ness and appeals to the abihty of man's mind 
To overstep the boiuidii of space'. 

Plotinus (third century \.d,), the expounder of 
Neoplatonism, u synthesis of mysticism with 
Platonic thought, saw in symmetry and propor¬ 
tion, unity and perrecLiun^ tile expressiu-n of tlic 
-One’ (j.e. God). Neoplatonism was revived in the 
tifieenth century in the circle of Lorenzo dc" 
Medici. Pico della Mirnndola Iricd to synthesize 
the whole of philosophy and revealed religion 
into degrees of perfection ranging from matter 
to God. The contemplation of the beauty of a 
Venus was a means of obtaining an idea of heav¬ 
enly beauty, and so climbing a degree higher. Pro¬ 
portion hecDine again a sign of divine unity^ But 
later in the sixteenth century Lomazzo, like 
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Plotinus, thought that the artist has a direct know¬ 
ledge of truth. He felt free, therefore, to dispense 
partly with naturalism, proportion and sym¬ 
metry, which had been so important since the 
early renaissance. 

Francis Bacon, at the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century, found that ‘There is no excellent 
Iwauty that hath not a strangeness in the propor¬ 
tion’. After Leibniz, Gravina held that the lively 
images of art could do for ordinary p)eople what 
pure knowledge could not do. By 1701 Dennis, 
following Milton and Dryden and reviving Lon¬ 
ginus, said that passion was more necessary than 
harmony to sublime poetry and that genius and 
passion were all one. Young maintained the same 
of art, and Burke found that the sentiment of the 
sublime was provoked by ‘the obscure, the ter¬ 
rible, the eternal, the infinite, the empty’, and so 
on, but he gives very common-sense reasons: 
darkness, for example, is terrifying because it 
causes the pupils of the eyes to dilate too 
wide. 

Meanwhile, the idea had been communicated 
to Germany where it produced the movement 
‘Sturm und Drang’ (q.v.), and was fed by the dis¬ 
content of a new educated class which had no 
power. Sturm und Drang led both to bohemian- 
ism and to an exaltation of art above morals 
religion or state. 


with Kan 

(1724-1804) who, contradicting the normal uti 
htanan views of eighteenth-century philosopher 
on beauty, extended Aquinas’s argument tha 
TCauty is essential to the nature of seeing. He be 
heved that the way we know the world is deter 
mined by our nature as knowers, and that beauti 
tul things are those that are in forms which mak< 
them easy to know. The idea, on a less philoso 
phic plane, has been elaborated by the Gestal 
psychologists, who have shown that the mine 
“P perceptions into simple patterns 
Kant s Idea expressly separates beauty from an^ 
entenon of judgment, whether of uUIity or of the 
good, in fact from all desire and purpose 
Schopenhauer (1788-1860) conceived the whole 
world as will (desire), including reason, and held 
that the only way out was to sink oneself in oer- 
ception, to achieve a higher state of freedom from 
will in contemplation of the beautiful The oeak 
was reached by Nietasche, who claimed .hanhe 


existence of the world is only justified as an 
aesthetic experience’ (1871). 

Hegel in 1835 modified Kant’s view and said: 
‘Natural beauty manifests itself as only a reflec¬ 
tion of the beauty which properly belongs to the 
mind.’ Croce at the beginning of this century re¬ 
fined on this with his doctrine of intuition, in 
which art is not the actual painting, but a vision 
in the mind of the artist which, when the picture 
which expresses it is seen, lives in the mind of the 
one who sees it. 

Most German philosophers distinguish be¬ 
tween music and the other arts, following Aris¬ 
totle, but each in his own way. They find that its 
rhythm and harmony directly express the mo¬ 
tions or will. Painters have often attempted to 
take into their art something of music in this 
sense. In the sixteenth century, the architect Pal¬ 
ladio used the proportions which make the twelve- 
note scale to set out the rooms in the villas he de¬ 
signed. Kant believed that colours worked directly 
on the emotions. Herbart (1808) wanted to create 
an aesthetic on the pattern of musical harmony. 
Fechner, the psychologist, tried in 1857 to show 
that simple shapes can aflect us in a musical way. 
The academic French theorist Charles Blanc 
agreed to this, and also to the view that rising 
lines express happiness, descending lines sorrow, 
etc. 

T^e next generation of painters took this seri- 
ously. Seurat and Signac from the eighties em¬ 
bodied It in their pictures. Serusier and other 
young artists went to the abbey of Beuron in Ger¬ 
many, where the use of the Golden Section was 
TCing revived in an almost mystic sense (the Gol¬ 
den SecUon is a way of cutting a line so that the 
proportion of the smaller to the larger part is 
^ual to that of the larger to the whole line). The 

olden Section has now become very popular. 
Rroent experiments, however, have shown that 
It IS not more pleasing than a wide range of other 


Koc.-c K wmen nas a psychological 

basis has not proved so arid. This is Lipps’s theory 

feekT^i?^ according to which the mind 

S ilV ^ art - i.e. one feels 

m the work, and not about it. This has been shown 
to happen most intensely in looking at a picture 
or a mere fraction of a second. 
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Aesthetics is ihe science of bcauty in itself^ 
thou^ Marx saw it as the expression of the eco¬ 
nomic state of society, and Freud saw it as die 
expression of subconscious desires. John Rusldn 
(1319-1900) believed that good art was the pro¬ 
duct of crafts men who worked with a love of their 
materials, and so he came to the view that art 
must be true to its materials, just as Michelangelo 
Iiad done for a Quite difTcrent reason. VioJIet Ic 
Due, Rusk in's contemporary, held the same be¬ 
lief about structure, and on them most twentieth- 
century iheoHcs of architecture have been 
founded. 

The systematic study of perception, personal¬ 
ity, and art as language and as history' has some¬ 
what reduced the field of aesthetics and has 
modified what is left, A man's aesthetics now¬ 
adays is just the sum of those things he likes to 
see and calls art. Some objects he Jikes because 
they remind him of things ia frames (works of 
art), and some works of an he tikes because they 
look tike objccbt. This way of thinking is not new; 
it ia very near to conimou sense, Marcus Aure¬ 
lius (a.i>, 121-130) said, ‘There are cracks and 
Jiiile breaks in the surface of a loaf which though 
never intended by the baker have a sort of agree- 
ableuess in Lhcm.’ In eighteeuth-cenliuy England, 
Reynolds loved the Belvedere Torso as much for 
its battered surface a? for its forms; and gardens 
were made to look like the popular landscape 
paintings of Claude, Rosa, WiJsoil and others, 
and so reduced from geometry to disorder. I bis 
led to the cult of die Picturesque, of which Sir 
Uvedate Pnee said (1794) that the most efficient 
causes were roughness, sudden variation and 
irregularity. But the Picturesque is merely an in¬ 
version of the centutics-old aesthetic of the imi- 
t.'itiou of the antique. 

Nowadays instead of Claude or Praxiteles, 
painters use sutistical diagrams, the cleciron- 
microscope and Victorian photographs. 


Xhi desire not to die 

AFTER-LIFE, the continued personal exis¬ 
tence of a man after his physical death, essentially 


involves the notion of perstvial survival, since 
absorption with toss of identity into the World 
Spirit in the manner of the Stoics and others 
is practically speaking the same as complete ex¬ 
tinction: it is complete extinction of the person. 

Belief in personal survival has been almost uni¬ 
versal among uncivili/jcd peoples of all times and 
ail parts of the world. Some races, such as die 
American Indians, set little store by it, and the 
forms of survival vary enormously; but only 
among civilized peoples, and then seldom, has 
there been any general disbelief in immortality 
of some sort^ 

I here are many possible reasons, more or less 
sound, for believing in a life after death. Of the 
more important there is, in the first place, the 
sheer difiiculty of imagining that a personality 
well known to one has finally and irrevocably 
ceased to exist, when all tlic material COncomi- 
lants of his existence, children, house and per¬ 
sonal possessions, live on. Pritnitivo people are 
specially prone 10 this, but we all know the 
feeling. 

Dreams pro vide pri mid ve m a n with two reason s 
for belief in a life after death. They ore for him the 
chief evidence that his soul is separate from his 
body and can at suitable times wander frcelv 
through the world. And secondly they arc occa¬ 
sions when the dead can reappear, 

I'hese first two reasons may not weigh much 
with US today. But the third reason is still with m. 
Apparitions suggest to many a continuing exis¬ 
tence for tha dead, whether tlicy are visible ghosts, 
voices which whisper and twitter, or unseen hands 
which move or alter things, in fact, the evidence 
for these phenomena, eonfu.'ijng tliough it may 
be, is for many people today the only rational 
rea.son for the belief. 

In more advanced communities, which have 
the conception of a judgement after death, die de¬ 
sire for reword or revenge is an extraordinarily 
powerful motive for belief. Many look forward 
avidly to a Heaven where the first shall be last 
and the last shall be first, and where the rich and 
the unjust shall burn in UclJ in compensation for 
their evident triumphs in this world. 

The ways in which the dead can live on are in¬ 
numerable. Among primitive people they usually 
remain on earth, haunting their relations or their 
enemies, their graves or where they died. In the 
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Philippines it was thought that they inhabited 
trees. In the Gilbert Islands they hovered unseen 
about the eaves and in the trees and would at 
times re-enter the skeletons or skulls of birds, 
which were carefully preserved for this purpose. 
These souls remaining near at hand had power to 
help or harm, and could be usefully consulted if 
they were invoked in the right way. 

Often these spirits themselves were thought to 
die. In the Philippines they died when their tree 
died. The Manus of the Admiralty Islands ‘sur¬ 
vive a little as strong ghosts immediately after 
death and then dribble away into lower and lower 
levels of sea-slugs and slime’. They are like the 
ghosts in Hassan, deriving substance only from a 
passionate interest in life, and steadily waning as 
this fades. 

Among more civilized peoples only the religions 
which favour metempsychosis allow souls to re¬ 
main in this world after death. In these the soul 
may spend ages spiralling up or down through the 
different orders of being. In a sense, however, 
they do not recognize a true life after death at all, 
but rather a succession of lives until the final 
achievement of Nirvana. 

The belief that after death one has to face a 
judgement on one’s former life is very ancient. In 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead, forty-two ^ins 
have to be denied by the dead soul before forty-two 
judges, and not until they have acquitted it is the 
soul allowed to join Osiris and taste the joys of 
paradise. In Greece, Minos and Rhadamanthus 
judge the dead in similar fashion. In both cases, 
however, there is also the feeling that if the cor¬ 
rect rites have been performed over the dead or 
dying man this is itself enough to secure his hap¬ 
piness in the next life. Among Christians, the Ro¬ 
man Catholics share this belief in the extreme 
importance of the last rites, but the other branches 
of Christianity hold that ceremonies are not essen¬ 
tial to the belief that salvation follows judgement, 
which is granted on the basis of right conduct and 
right belief alone. 

The conflict in Christian tenets between the be¬ 
lief in a judgement and assignment to Heaven or 
Hell immediately after death, and the belief in a 
Last Judgement, has not been satisfactorily re¬ 
solved. But there have been very clear ideas about 
the condition of the three possible lives after 


The Greeks thought of Elysium in terms of 
meadows, yet could not help feeling it a shadowy 
and unsubstantial place. The Mohammedans are 
more precise: in Heaven physical desires will be 
satisfied and there is spiritual felicity as well. The 
popular Christian idea of Heaven, derived from 
the Book of Revelation, is of a great bejewelled 
crystalline city, where those who are saved go 
about in white robes and are probably winged. 
But there is apparently no activity save perhaps 
choral singing. The oflScial Christian idea of Hea¬ 
ven is much less concrete. It is still a place, but 
now its appearance is vague, though undoubtedly 
radiant, and its heavenliness is spiritual. It is 
everlasting bliss through nearness to God, and 
it is endless praise and worship of God in return. 

All throu^ the ages it has never been entirely 
clear how many souls arrived in Heaven. The 
Greek Elysium is a somewhat aristocratic place, 
and it is unlikely to have been open to slaves. On 
the other hand, all, whatever their status, who 
had been ritually cleansed in the Eleusinian and 
other Mysteries considered themselves ‘saved’. 
Chrisfianity made its first great gains by offering 
salvation to the poor and miserable, by picturing 
a God who was not only All-Powerful but also 
All-Loving, and through whom all could hope 
for everlasting happiness. Yet Fr Godts has writ¬ 
ten: ‘It is vain to seek even a single saint [among 
the medieval theologians] who has taught that 
the number of the elect forms a majority’; medi¬ 
eval preachers habitually put the proportion of the 
saved at one in a thousand, or even in ten thou¬ 
sand. 

Similarly there are fairly precise views on Pur¬ 
gatory and Hell; the Roman Catholic doctrine is 
perhaps the simplest. The souls who have been 
forgiven their sins by God nevertheless have to be 
punished for sinning. They therefore spend a cer¬ 
tain time in Purgatory, where they are tortured, 
first by desiring God and yet being shut off from 
jmm, secondly by actual ‘physical’ torture. St 
Thomas Aquinas holds that the flames of Purga¬ 
tory are a real fire, and St Francis de Sales ‘that 
the greatest sufferings on earth cannot challenge 
comparison with the torments of Purgatory’. Yet 
Its inhabitants have the consolation of knowing 
run they will graduate to Heaven. 

Those souls who are condemned by God (and 
perhaps the great majority) go after judgement 
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to Hell, pi[:rc they wiJJ be tortured for ever, both 
by knowing that God merciless and has set his 
face agaiiisL them eternally, and. in Pxjrgatoryr 
by suSering actual torture, world with* 

out end. The popular piciunc is t>r furnaces and 
devils to stoke them. 

The Protestant churches have abolished Pur¬ 
gatory, but have retained Hell as a place of eter¬ 
nal damnation. The Chri^ftian must therefore ac¬ 
cept its existencep and reconcile it as best he may 
with the belief iliat God is Love, 

illustration : Page?; JOiuid 3L 


'‘Prrrdom iind not Sirmihidr. the. cure cf 
marchy: rir/igidu. ajid net atheism, is ihe 

trite remedy far superstiiiim'^ 

Af^ ARCH ISM postulates that society can 
and should exist without a govcrmtieni. Anarch¬ 
ists regard ilie State as cvil^ and their aim is to 
abolish it 

While 'anarchy' has always been used to des¬ 
cribe the lack of an effective govemmentp Proud^ 
hon (1S09-1865) in his Qiicst-ce qur la Pro- 
(I was tlie Grsl man to use it of a sys^ 
tern tfi which Ihe authority of the government has 
been deliberately destroyed. While many coun¬ 
tries have passed through periods of anarchy in 
the more general no nation has yet become 
an anarchy in Proudhon's specialized nieeningof 
the term. 

Ever since political theory first began ihcm 
have been two main tendencies in thought about 
tile relations between Stale and Society^ One is 
towards the conviction that it is best for the State 
to control every branch of human activity, while 
the other tends to the belief that the State's 
authority must be as severely Hmitcd as possible. 

At one extreme stands the German philoso¬ 
pher HegePs view that the State is the necessary 
meiins to the moral good of menkindp from whieli 
he deduces that the State is an end in itself. At the 
opposite pole there \s tlie anarchists’ opinion that 
the State is an unnecessary evil which hinders 
niSin's moral developnicnc. Their theory is not an 
intellectual freak: it is the liberars desire to limit 
the power of the State tarried to an extreme con¬ 
clusion 


Amrehists use the word "State' in the special¬ 
ized sense of the organs of government. It is thejee 
alone which should be nbohslied; the whole hier¬ 
archy of Institutions and organizations into which 
society is voluntarily organized will remain. In 
facL It is ^esc orpnizations which will extend 
their activities to include those beneficial duties 
of the State that anarchists recognize as essential. 
Voluntary assoeiatiDna will^ for example, take 
over responsibility for education, sanitation and 
traffic control in an unamhist society. Order and 
harmony in such a society will be achieved by 
free agreement between these hundreds of volun¬ 
tary groups. 

The reason for Ihe anarchists' wish to transfer 
these activities is their belief that the State mis¬ 
uses Its power. The State controls force, and can 
coerce its subjects hito acting against their will. 
Tlie eiiixcn can have complete freedom of choice 
in matters of will only when there is no fear of 
punbhnient; only then will the full development 
of his individiialhy be possible. 

Behind these argumeniSp however^ lies a deeper 
hatred of tlse State, The majority of anarchists be¬ 
lieve that the biate uses ita power to maintain 
the eapitaliei system, and for many this is the real 
reason why they want to do away with it. Looking 
at the State hixtfjHcally. they regard it as the in¬ 
strument for esiablishing monopolies in ffivour of 
the ruling minorities. As long os it hiix the coer¬ 
cive authority' of tlie State to maintain it, capiLal- 
hm will continue to defraud the masses of the just 
rew^ards of their labour. 

Anarchists are thus akin to communists in 
iheir hatred of die capitalist system, but they dis¬ 
agree fundamentally ov-er their proposals for a 
remedy. Communists believe that die State 
should take over the means of production^ but 
anarchists argue that to hand over land and in¬ 
dustry to the State merely gives it new meads of 
tyranny* 

Aiiarchista believe that the control of produe- 
tion should be in the hands of the producers; in 
diis they are similar to the syndicalists. 

Anarchism in this modern sem^c is a doctrine 
of the last hundTcd yenrs, but one finds hatred of 
the ^tate in. political, as opposed to economic, 
affairs as far back as Ancient Greece, 

Zeno, the founder of Stoic philosophy (335- 
263 B.c,), believed in a free community without a 
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govcrnmem. He diought ihat every individuAl 
should act SKscording to bis own moral judgcinem, 
and not be coerced into obeying Jaws of which he 
disapproves. This moral aspect of amirclUsm has 
had many supporters, from medieval churchmea 
lo ilicdghteenth'CeDtury Encyclopaedists. When¬ 
ever a State maltcs and upholds laws which arc 
considered wrong, this attitude is liable to have 
a resurgence. 

Wifliam Godwin, tiie English political tliinkcr, 
put forward a tbeoiy of deceniralizalion similar to 
later anarchism in his An Enquiry Concerning 
Political JtfUice, in 1793, He proposed that so¬ 
ciety should consist of small, free communities, 
managing all tlieir affairs by consent. While this 
might not be realized immediately, mankind was 
quickly progressing towards a level of perfection 
at which coercive government would be unneces¬ 
sary. 

Proudhon was tlie first to liuk dislike of the 
Sinie with li£iirt!d of c^ipitaliam^ and rectnl anar- 
Chism owes far more to him than to Godwin. 
Strangely enough, the great attacker of capital¬ 
ism, Marx, also prophesied cventuu] anarchism. 
After the estublishtnent of true equality the need 
for coercion will cease, and the Stale ’will witlter 
away’. 

Mtcr Proudhons death it was the Russian 
Rakunin who championed anarchism, tik e 
Proudhon, he believed that the State was an evil 
thing that must be destroyed; and to this end he 
loundcid an intimate circle - a secret society in 
- of able persons from various countries. 
This group created an uproar in the First In- 
temational of 1864. Marx and Bakunin were the 
leading figures at this concourse of interiiutional 
revolutionaries, but it was soon clear that their 
iiiuiiiul hatred of capitalism could not prevent 
their disagreement. Marx believed that the State 
wvis tile necessary instrument for the abolition of 
capital]sen and the esiablishniciit of communism 
Bakunin wanted to overthrow both Slate and 
Mpiiali-sra simultaneously, and replace them by a 
I rise, locally organized society without a govern- 


There was a unique and abortive attempt to cs 
^bhsh such a system in 1871, when the Pari: 
Commune revolted against the French Govern 

that other cities of France would rise and pro 


claim tbtir iitdependancc, but Govemment 
was too^irorig and the Communards were beaten. 

i his failure did not lessen support for azmr;:h- 
ism; instead it comiaued to win members on both 
sides of ihc Allantic. By this lime the anarchists 
had broisen completely with the First I nternation- 
al and formed their own tnicmatianaj SocinJ- 
Democratic Alliance, they called tJicmselves 
communist anarchl&LSa ^nd appealed to many 
socialists who disliked Marx's highly authori- 
larian doctrines. 

When Bakunin died in 1876^ another Russian, 
Kropo^in, became the leading exponent of 
anarchism and put forward a weJFreasoned case 
fnr it in articles^ books and pampbleLs among 
the first of which was An Appeal ta Youth 
in IS80- He saw the internaLional possibilities of 
anarchism: freely constituted local groups will 
come together to form free nationSp and even¬ 
tually free international organizations. There will 
be free federation from the outside to the centre, 
instead of the present compulsory centraiization, 
Kropotkindied in 1921, but anarchism had been 
rapidly declining since the Russian Revolution. 
Communism no longer had any room for such 
unorthodox views, and the necessity for a power¬ 
ful State lo maintain the communist system be¬ 
came inercasingly obvious in Russia under Lenin 
iind Stalin, In addition, anarchists had acquired 
a repulatjon for violence^ both through non-^ 
anarchist books such ay Sorcrs^^^e/ibiu on Vio¬ 
lence and through actual outbreaks of terrorism. 

Anarchists today form a very minute groupp 
and their views are generally in disfavour. Tlieir 
theories seem unrealistic and Utopian, though 
many people share their dislike of die increasing 
encroachments of State power Their proposals 
based on an ovcr-optimisiic view of human 
nature. It is obvious to most people that without 
lawsp and punishments for their infringement, 
there could no orderly and civilized commun¬ 
ity lire Nor do the majority of citizens find them- 
salvra forced by the State into making decisions 
against their better moral judgement. Attempts at 
co-operative production by small groups of 
workers nave usually ended in failure. 

Yei Hnarchixm will always have a strong ap¬ 
peal m certain circumstances, and its fccessian 
temporary. Whenever optimism 
ahout human behaviour overcomes the lessons of 
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experience, there will be people to advocate the 
abolition of that evil necessity, the State. It will 
also always have an attraction for those who are 
badly governed, and where a ruling clique main¬ 
tains a tyranny for its own benefit. 

Anarchism is a useful reminder that the State 
should exist only as long as it serves the needs of 
its citizens, and that it is an organization for 
limited purposes only. With anarchist theory be¬ 
fore us, there is no danger of thinking that the 
State is the master and not the servant of its 
members. 

illustration: Page 23. 


The link between life and death 

ANCESTOR WORSHIP, one of the great 
branches of the religions of mankind, is found in 
the civilizations of the East, among the Hindus, 
the Parsees, the Chinese and the Japanese, and in 
the less advanced races, including the Polynes¬ 
ians, the Melanesians, the Ashanti and Dahomey 
races of Africa, and American Indians. 

The fundamental ideas underlying Ancestor 
Worship can best be studied in primitive societies 
where the different currents of thought about 
death and what lies beyond it can be disentangled. 
In savage and barbarian, as well as in civilized,be- 
lief, death does not sever a person from his social 
unit, his family, clan, tribe or community. The 
social relations of the living world are maintained 
in the next. One can say, broadly speaking, that 
the worldly estimation of a person accompanies 
him into the shadowy land of spirits. This leads 
to a variety of ways in which the dead are treated. 
If a person is of little account in the life of his 
community, he is not as a rule a source of much 
anxiety after death. If he played an important 
part in life, as a medicine man, a sorcerer, a 
witch doctor, for instance, his magical powers 
go with him and are sometimes magnified. If he 
has acted as a repository of wisdom, as the head 
of a family in a patriarchal system, or as one of 
the elders of the tribe, he carries with him that 
respect and wisdom and is sought out to guide 
the living. Among savages, then, the dead may be 
treated with contempt, with fear, or with respect. 


but these attitudes are complicated by further 
considerations. 

Death is thought of as a terrible and conta¬ 
gious disease, especially when caused by violence 
and sickness, and measures must be taken against 
it. The dead are helpless. They cannot fend for 
themselves and must be provided for in the same 
way as a sick or feeble medicine-man or tribal 
counsellor. Chiefs and sorcerers become more 
powerful in death and must be propitiated.The 
dead may return and be re-born into the family or 
tribe. Those who have been dead for some time 
tend to fade from memory or are idealized into 
‘great spirits’, and the survivors seek to rid them¬ 
selves of the ghost, to drive him out of his earthly 
habitation. 

Consequently it is not surprising that the dead 
are rarely neglected and that measures are taken 
to help them or propitiate their spirits, that they 
are duly accompanied into the spirit world with 
weapons, with food and drink, with prayers and 
magic exhortations, and that attempts are made 
to communicate with them through sacrifice and 
invocation. The general attitude of the savage is 
one of awe and fear towards the dead, with or 
without affection. The conceptions of death as a 
terrible disease, of death conferring power on 
men who have already wielded it in life, and the 
curious alchemy of time which transforms and 
idealizes those long dead into superior beings, all 
tend towards some form of ancestor worship. 

The provision for the needs of the dead is so 
widespread a custom that it has given rise to the 
fallacious theopr that ‘provision’ or ‘tendance’ is 
synonymous with worship. Though there are few 
peoples who do not provide a death cult in some 
form for the placationof the spirit, and their grati¬ 
fication, it is only when prayers, sacrifices and a 
belief in their superior powers co-exist that it 
amounts to ancestor worship. 

Those who have been powerful, efficient or 
valued by the tribe in life are solicited to return; 
unsatisfactory members are not. Those expected 
to return are worshipped in the hope of their 
bringing material benefits with them. 

‘Anything which transcends the ordinary,’ says 
Spencer in his Principles of Sociology (1876-96), 
‘the savage thinks of as supernatural or divine; 
the remarkable man among the rest. This remark¬ 
able man may be simply the remotest ancestor 
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remembered as the founder of the tribe; he may 
be a chief famed for strength or bravery; he may 
be a medicine man of great repute; he may be the 
inventor of something new. And then, instead of 
being a member of the tribe, he may be a superior 
being bringing arts or knowledge, or he may be 
one of a superior race predominating by conquest. 
Being one or other of these, regarded with awe 
during his life, he is regarded with increased awe 
after his death, and the propitiation of his ghost, 
being greater than the propitiation of ghosts less 
feared, develops into an established worship.’ 

Spencer, who was a passionate evolutionist, 
proceeded from this account to a wider generali¬ 
zation. He says, ‘Using the phrase Ancestor 
Worship in its broadest sense as comprehending 
all worship of the dead, be they of the same 
blood or not, we conclude that Ancestor Wor¬ 
ship is the root of every religion.’ This is going 
too far, because it leaves out of account the other 
great source of religions, animism, which often 
exists side by side with ancestor worship. Indeed, 
when religion has reached as high a state of de¬ 
velopment as Brahmanism, for instance, three 
elements are found to exist within it, animism 
(the worship of nature spirits), ancestor worship, 
and worship of a single divine essence or supreme 
being. 

However, it is perhaps true to say that this 
singling out of a particular person for worship, 
the founder of the tribe, or the ancestor of the tri¬ 
bal leader, has played a very great role in uniting 
larger social communities, and is originally the 
source of public as opposed to private (family) 
worship. Side by side with the rites due to the in¬ 
dividual dead, the tribe as a whole addresses it¬ 
self to a Great Chief. Thus, the spirit of a Samoan 
chief is consulted on all serious occasions, and is 
supposed to be nearer than that of common 
people. 

In this way, by public devotions or sacrifices to 
the most powerful spirit, it is hoped to secure 
benefits for the good of all-for instance, in 
prayers and rites for crops or hunting, and in time, 
as among the people of Ashanti and Dahomey in 
Africa, worship of the tribal forebears becomes 
the State cult. (In its most elaborate form it is 
developed into a complete national religion based 
on Ancestor Worship, as, for example, in Japan¬ 
ese Shinto.) 


The best known example of private worship of 
the ancestors is the Cult of the Manes, the ‘good 
people’, as they were euphemistically called by 
the early Romans. This cult did not adhere to par¬ 
ticular people, but to the existence of the Life 
Force transmitted from each family head or 
house-father to the next generation. TTie Genius 
of the family, the begetter, was held to reside in the 
person of the head of the family; those who had 
died, the life force having gone out of them, were 
provided with food, with wine and garlands, and 
during special festivals, such as the dies parentales 
in February, these were laid in potsherds in the 
middle of the road for the Manes who inhabited 
the earth. Ovid (43 b.c.-a.d. 17) tells a story in 
the Fastiy an uncompleted chronicle of the Ro¬ 
man Year, that when the rites of the Parentalia 
were neglected a plague fell on the city which 
lasted until the rites were restored. 

This festival was followed by the Caristia, a 
family reunion. At the festival of the Lemuria in 
May, which is a far more profane celebration, the 
householder rose in the night, and dropping 
beans from his mouth said, ‘With these beans 1 
ransom me and mine.’ Cymbals were beaten, and 
the householder cried out: ‘Go forth, ye divine 
shades of my fathers.’ 

This seems like the survival of the very primi¬ 
tive exorcisms for driving out the ghosts from 
their homes which are often found among sav¬ 
ages. Both these festivals took place significantly 
at the spring time of the year, and were un¬ 
doubtedly designed to seek the benign influence 
of the spirits on the crops. The Manes were also 
worshipped at the ‘mundus’, a trench openingbut 
of the other world which was usually situated 
in the heart of the city, where offerings and 
sacrifices were made, and oracular help was 
sought 

The Roman Manes were thought of as being 
deprived of their vital force. This idea that the 
soul was weak once it was deprived of its body 
goes back to primitive beliefs, but it is shown very 
clearly in Homer’s description of Odysseus’s 
journey to Hades, where he was sent by Circe to 
consult the spirit of Tiresias. He gives a picture 
of the dark world of the shades, and of the suffer¬ 
ing of the spirit who is deprived of proper burial 
- that is to say Odysseus’s companion, Elpenor. 
Odysseus is speaking: 
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The sun dipped into iht 5ca, A steady wind drov« our 
ship to the end of the worldr io thft land of the Cimmfir- 
taiu, which is wrapt in etertiaJ cnisis snd newer lit by the 
rays of the sun. Aftd iJwre wa& Oeesniis the river which 
bounds the eutth. We cam* to (he njek and the streams 
which joiii their woicrs, and thene we made cfTcrin]^ just 
05 Ci™ had told US, The moment the blood frotifi the 
throats of the sheep fScKwed into the pil wc had dug for the 
sacrificOi ihe jsouls of the dead emerged from ihe clefts 

Odysicus ii movingly bcggied by the shade of 
Kipenor foe a proper burial. His mother is fhcrc^ 
but cannot recognize him uniil she has druok of 
the blood of sacrifice. With his 5word Odyjtscus 
keeps off the innumerable sbudes tblFstlug for the 
blood, until Tireaias, who is to propbesy his 
bome-comiag, steps ftirwanl, drinks, and tells 
him his fate. Here most ckarly seen is the idea of 

I the sacriKciaJ blood prtjvtding the Jink between 
the two worlds. 

Perhaps the Chinese famiEy patriarchal life typi¬ 
fies the niosi harmonious aspect of Ancestor 
i Worship, The continuity of family life is here its 
most important fenturep each mem^ of die 
Chinese family securing liis Ancestor rights in the 
^ nent world by producing an heir to perform the 
devotions in this. The Chinese regard the Ances¬ 
tors as mediators between themselves and God, 
occupying the rank of spirits next to the Supreme 
Being approached by invocation and sacrifice. 

iLiHOsi'kATioN;: Page 7h 
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ANGST - ill German ‘dread' - is regarded phi¬ 
losophically by Marlin Heidegger {e.g. in his 
istencE and Bifing^ 1927, English IrahHlallon, 
1949) as one of the basic realities of existence. 
In effect, Lius "Angsf is well depicted in a car¬ 
toon by Max Boerbobm in which the nineteenth- 
century man and the twentieth-century man stand 
contrastedn Nineteen ih-ceiriury man is shown 
imagining complacently a future that consists of 
a larger and larger version of himself; twentietli- 
century man secs a future in which he becomes all 
the time more wTaith-like. until finally he dwin¬ 
dles into a question mark. Twentietb-eentury 
man in ihe cartoon, and in reality, is suffering 


from Angst - an all-pervading sense of anxiety 
with its background of guilt, sin and humliiaLion. 

An age may be knowri by the catchwords it 
bandies about. Our cuneern is with ^the human 
predit^menf, and signs of this arc the frequency 
with which w'c talk about frustration, maladjust¬ 
ment and disinte^ation, and our intense aware¬ 
ness of cruelty, violence and sadism. Fulthp hope 
and charity are held to belong to empty churches. 
Charity (q,Vi)j tbc greatest of the Christian vir¬ 
tues. is thought of, if at atU as being nothing more 
than ‘^Hlmsgiving\ 

These arc symptoms of a spiritual nmlady 
which i^ not confined to neurotic or unhappy 
people; in one form or unolher it is escaped by al¬ 
most no one. It is a collective world malady 
which may be said to have begun widi the uiidcr- 
miniiig of modem confidence in himself 
On the threshold of this ‘Age uf Anxiety", Dar¬ 
win taught iliQt man evolved from the humblest 
form of life by a process of natural ^rlcction that 
wTis quite automatic. Freud taught that religion 
is the result of the sense of guilt tliat arises From 
the Oedipus Complex, and that almost all human 
activities spring from sexuality. 

Jung in Modern Man m ;^carch of a SouJ sitys 
that as a result in particular of such teachings ihe 
platform of man's beliefs has collapsed. The 
itachings of scientists have made him doubt 
whether he is the glorious summit of God's cre¬ 
ation. Man, according to Jung, is at present suf¬ 
fering from an unappeasable hunger for God, 
He has Lost faith in God the FatbcPp and has not 
learned to do without some "father figure' at 
whose feet he still unconsciously longs to grovel 
He suffers u sense of jniserabie iusecurity in rela¬ 
tion to a universe w'hose awful and indifferent 
vastness is fnakitig an impact upon his imagina¬ 
tion through the popularisation of the fitidinp of 
scientists. Martin Buber has written of man feel¬ 
ing no longer at in his world. 

The almost infinitely various manifestations of 
AngsiL rue reficclcd in the art of the lime, and per¬ 
haps most camprehetisLvely in its literature, 
Thomas Hardy"s novels dealt with mankind's pre¬ 
dicament in the universe. His reflccuve mind was 
overcast by clouds of doubt. As a young man he 
wa^ influenced by the higlier criticism of the 
Bible and tlie Darwinian theory of evolution. If 
this universe, as seemed possible^ was only a 
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mechanical process, what was the significance of 
those moral and spiritual values which man had 
learned to regard as the most precious things in 
life? Hardy saw mankind ‘swept from darkness 
to darkness, like a straw on a torrent, by a ruth¬ 
less, mysterious and ignoble force’. When his 
favourite character, Tess of the D’Urbervilles, is 
hanged, Hardy comments in a famous passage: 
‘ “Justice” was done, and the President of the Im¬ 
mortals ... had ended his sport with Tess.’ In¬ 
stead of a loving God, Hardy envisaged at best 
an indifferent blind force, at worst a malignant 
being who sported with mankind, enjoying the 
torment it caused. 

In modern literature - and modem art - is to 
be found the record of the breakdown of a settled 
and established order. One chosen symbol to rep¬ 
resent the period is that of seediness, which ex¬ 
tends from the novels of Franz Kafka (1883- 
1924) to the cruder novels of Graham Greene. 
‘Seedy’ and ‘shabby’ are among Greene’s favour¬ 
ite adjectives in his evocation of contemporary 
atmospheres. Thus The Power and the Glory be¬ 
gins: ‘Mr Tench went out to look for his ether 
cylinder, into the blazing Mexican sun and the 
bleaching dust. A few vultures looked down from 
the roof with shabby indifference: he wasn’t 
carrion yet.’ 

Guilt and anxiety have been steadily mounting 
with each betrayal, each wilful blindness and 
each crime against humanity that ‘slaves the 
ordnances of Heaven’ and that implicates every¬ 
one. There has been the guilt about Munich, the 
guilt of Belsen and Dachau, Buchenwald and 
Auschwitz, the gas chambers, the concentration 
camps and the mass graves; the lampshades made 
of human skin and the soap made of human fat; 
the guilt of the atom bomb, the guilt and terror 
aroused by the hydrogen bomb. The ‘Age of An¬ 
xiety’ is being succeeded by the ‘Age of Terror’, 
and of a new ‘scientific fiction’, dealing with the 
super-explosives, bacteriological warfare, space 
ships and devil men from Mars. 

In Graham Greene’s film The Third ManM^xxy 
Lime the racketeer says: ‘In these days nobody 
thinks in terms of human beings. Governments 
don’t, so why should we? They talk of the people 
and the proletariat, and I talk of the mugs. It’s 
the same thing. They have their five-year plan 
and so have I.’ 


In his long poem, the Age of Anxiety W. H. 
Auden (whose first master was Thomas Hardy) 
gives this account of modem man: 

... crazed we come and coarsened we go 
Our wobbling way: there’s a white silence 
Of antiseptics and instruments 
At both ends, but a babble between 
And a shame surely. 


"fVhen Good King Arthur ruled this land 
He was a goodly king^ 

ANTIQUITY is the remote past. The idea of 
antiquity is the conception of the past as held by 
different societies. These conceptions vary be¬ 
tween the reverent devotion of theChinesefor their 
forebears and the reputed opinion of the Ameri¬ 
can motor magnate, Henry Ford, that ‘History is 
Bunk’. ‘Antiquity’ is therefore a coloured word. 
The pendulum has always swung, and in any 
generation rebels have applauded or deplored ‘the 
Past’ against the current intellectual tide. 

Primitive tribes today, like the cultures of pre¬ 
history, do not formulate ideas of Antiquity. 
They reverence the past, in myth and saga. But 
they have no theoretical ideas about it. It was 
the theorists of the Ancient World of the Greeks 
and Romans who first related their society to his¬ 
tory, and felt that they were living in something 
less than the Golden Age (q.v.) which they be¬ 
lieved had existed in the past. They shared this 
belief in a current decline from a happier period 
with the then obscure Israelites (whose Testament 
spoke of a Fall from an idyllic existence) and 
many other early societies. Aristotle (384-322 
B.c.) believed in a cycle of human affairs, by 
which all experiences were known, lost, and re¬ 
discovered by successive generations. Many 
others followed his view, although the prevailing 
pessimism of the ancient world still preferred the 
belief that civilization was declining from a fuller 
and happier age. 

There was no idea of Progress; even the mater¬ 
ialistic Romans looked back to a legendary time 
when life had been cleaner, purer, fuller and more 
heroic than their own life. Americans today have, 
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in spite of iheif passiomte belief in materiaE ad- 
viinccmcnt, the same sort of pictuje of their 
pioneering ancestors. The Roman conception of 
an idyllic past is illustrated in the verse of the poet 
of another n^ateriallfiiio age^ Lord Macaulay 
O80O-1S59) reportinfi in tlormius a faholoLis 
RE^mun past when 

None w'cre for the pi^srty. but eH *Bre for the slate 

Wlicn the rieli nwiii loved the poor, and iht poor 
iitim loved the sreai. 

Tlie same age, although dogmatically Pro- 
testa nip managed to ucccpl a picture of a medie¬ 
val Roman Catholic "Merry England\ True his¬ 
tory - the chronicling and asKe^ment of facts and 
societies - had been nieanwlulc initiated by Hero¬ 
dotus of Halicarnassus (4S5-42S b.cJ) who has 
been called the Father of History, but is even 
more evidently the father of antiquarians and 
anthropologists. 

I The Middle Ages in pLiropc had an entirely 
• different cODceplion of Antiquity. 1 be evidences 
of Roman material culture - bridges, buildiiigs, 
roads and administrative procedure - survived, 
f Hut whilst these were accepted, the spirit of the 
^gc rejected die Past as pagan and so kuincral. 
The pagan beliefs still existed* the Church was 
still fighting them, and the Past was a tiling of the 
Devil, godless and unredeemed. The officiat view 
of the Middle Ages was that the end of the world 
might arrive at any moment, that all events were 
' dictated by a divine calendar, and that Antiquity 
was. on the whole, unimportaiiL This world was 
only a painful ante-room, from which a select few 
might proceed into eternal beatitude* 

Tlic Renaissance — the great revival of excite¬ 
ment and the arts - took a different view. Whilst 
its more daring spirits repudiated die theological 
beliefs of the Middle Ages, and it was a period 
froughly from 1300) of adventure and discovery 
in ideas and the aru* it still looked backw^ard for 
inspiration. It was not shocked by unliquity, but 
copied and enjoyed the past, adding its own vivid 
and personal contributions. 

Thcre::(citcmcnt of the Renaissance subsided, tn 
the realm of ideas, into the sensitive appreciation 
of the seventeenth century, proceeding to the 
cocky assur^oce of the men of the eighieen- and 
nineteen-hundreds. Antiquity stilt meant the 
classical world, but the Light of Modern Reason 


(a much phrase) accepted it with cynical 
tolerance rather than adulation. VolUiln: (16^4- 
1778) had mude it evident to his followers that 
history was the stoi^ of the sins and foibbs of 
mankind. Later historians and philosophers 
made it more evident that in their view the past 
was a terrible example to the enlightened future - 
a future foreordained to success. For the idea of 
Process had now been accepicdn 

The apprmeh to Antiquity in England in the 
nineteenth century was not so cynical. It saw Pro¬ 
gress ^ead, but it also inculcated a strong sense 
of the past. Boys learnt, in tlie gentEemen’s 
schools, their Greek and Latin, and also studied 
Gothic architecture. The classical education was 
the necessary basis of the upper classes, and its 
strict rules of organization and dJscipIme still 
have their advocates. To them^ appreciation of 
the past - a respect for antiquity and its views - 
is csscntisil Co true clviEizatlon. 

This idea is by no means univcrsaf. Europeans 
and the Chinese, oral least Chinese thinkers, usu¬ 
ally accept Antiquity as a neoessary and p<isitivc 
ingiedicnt ofconiemporaiy life. They respect tra¬ 
dition. To the vigorous societies of Ihc United 
States (rn spite of their pioneers) and the Russian 
rcpublks, the past possesses overtones of rcstric- 
tioa and of ignorant repression. The Idea of Pm- 
received by ordinofy people as an ideal. 
They look to the future, and find that what is "an¬ 
tiquated^ is to be dcspfjpcd. tt IS likely that the 
emphasis will change, and already many thinkers, 
deploring that future they choose to foresee, are 
prepared to escape into history, which itself is in¬ 
escapable. Clio* the Muse of History* wajs to the 
ancients the eldest daugliter of Memory', and chief 
of the Muses. In spite of Intellectual fashions, it 
is unlikely that she can be fiucecssfully deposed. 

Antiquity, ~m a softer sense, is the occupation 
of antiquarians, to whom the po^^i is ati inierest, 
not an instrument, They study "antiques^ ^ the 
physical remains of earlier dayji, Tlie first of the 
great En^ish antiquarians was John Leland, 
chaplain to King Henry VIII, at the crucial period 
of the English REnaissaiicc. At this time began 
what are perhaps three of the most precious col¬ 
lections of medieval manuiicripts in the world: 
the colleetioii of Thomas Bodley at the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford, that of Archbishop Matthew 
Parker at Corpus Christi College in Cambridge, 
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and that of Robert Cotton, which is the basis of 
' what is now known as the Cottonian Collection 
in the British Museum, 

The London Society of Antiquarians was 
founded in 1751, under a charter granted by that 
otherwise unenlightened monarch, George II. 
But as early as 1572 a society for the preservation 
of natural antiquities had been founded by Wil¬ 
liam Camden, and the tradition had never really 
died. Indeed the great antiquarian, John Aubrey 
(1626-1697), has often been claimed as the real 
founder of county history. He lived in Wiltshire, 
which has perhaps more visible relics of the past 
- capped by Stonehenge - than any other county 
in the British Isles. 

The present headquarters of the Society of 
Antiquarians is in London, at Burlington House 
in Piccadilly. Similar societies were formed in 
Scotland in 1780, and in Ireland in 1849. Most 
Euroj^an countries, and the United States of 
America and elsewhere, now have bodies devoted 
to the same study of past custom, topography, 
social and political habit, and of physical re¬ 
mains. Today new processes of psychology, an¬ 
thropology, etymology, archaeology and field 
work are called in to help recreate the world of 
the past. 

It may not be unduly cynical to recall the re¬ 
flection of the French critic Boileau (1636-1711) 
about Antiquity, that ‘the ancients were moderns, 
but it is by no means certain that the moderns 
will become ancients’. Machinery for studying 
the past, however, is fuller and more precise than 
it has ever been before. 

illustration: Pages 28 and 29. 


Jew baiting 

ANTI-SEMITISM as a term goes back to 
the eighteen-seventies, but in fact it is an old con¬ 
cept, the expression of the Dislike of the Unlike 
directed against a section of humanity which has 
had the glorious but uncomfortable distinction of 
being a dissenting or easily recognized minority 
in a succession of alien environments, for two 
thousand or more years. 

In the course of this experience, as was inevit¬ 


able, the Jews acquired specific characteristics - 
physical, economic, social - which were resented. 
But these characteristics were not the cause, 
though they were often used as the justification, 
of the prejudice. Basically, this was due to the fact 
that his religious principles made the Jew into the 
‘Eternal Protestant’, who refused to conform to 
the creed of the majority and that afterwards, 
because of his historic experience, the Jew re¬ 
mained reluctant to accept the majority pattern - 
not in matters of religion only. TTie justification 
changed from one age to the other: sometimes 
with bewildering and even acrobatic complete¬ 
ness, but the underlying cause was always the 
same. 

Anti-semitism goes back to the century before 
the beginning of the Christian era, in Alexandria, 
where this ethnic minority which refused to adopt 
the religion of the majority, found itself the object 
of a propaganda hardly distinguishable from that 
of the nineteenth century. Anti-semitism flour¬ 
ished in the same spirit in classical Rome, and 
for the same reason. The early Christians were 
also as much subject to it as the Jews, from whom 
they stemmed;but when they themselves attained 
power in the fourth century they illogically main¬ 
tained this same attitude towards their former 
fellows in adversity. At this period, enmity was 
aroused only by the religion of the Jews. 

Throughout the Middle Ages this ancient pre¬ 
judice was intensified. It was now held that those 
who refused to conform should be thrust out of 
the normal structure of society, restricted to de¬ 
graded callings, marked out for shame by the 
wearing of a special badge, prevented from hav¬ 
ing any normal contacts with true believers, and 
with this object be shut up in their own quarters 
(later to be called ghettoes). 

A succession of Church Councils mark the 
stages in the degradation of the Jews, which could 
not fail to leave traces on their physique, their 
outlook and their mentality. The logical outcome 
was a loss of personal security, a succession of 
massacres and persecutions, and expulsions from 
one country after the other, culminating in the 
expulsion from Spain at the end of the fifteenth 
century. The Catholic Church suspected the Jews 
of a hand in the Reformation, and degraded them 
still more: the Reformers resented the fact that 
the Jews would not accept their new presentation 
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of the Christian truth, and continued to treat 
them in the traditional fashion. 

The modern age introduced the idea of relig¬ 
ious toleration. But by this time habits of thoughts 
had become fixed. Previously, the Jew had been 
able to evade discrimination, and even to achieve 
an honoured place in society, if he adhered to the 
majority opinion in matters of religion - Ue. in 
Christian Europe, if he was baptized; and Jews in 
increasing numbers were willing to conform, with 
or without a ceremony - or at least to abandon 
their distinctive beliefs. Yet neither side could 
give up a traditional bias. The Jew who now pro¬ 
fessed Christianity, or had ceased professing 
Judaism, did not quite conform to the normal 
pattern, either in appearance, occupation, origin 
or - what was worse - opinions; his neighbour 
I mechanically resented both his process and his 
ideas, but could no longer Justify his anti-semit- 
1 ism on religious grounds, 
j Hence in Germany - the land with which this 
’ process was especially associated - there grew up 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century the 
movement which received the name of anti-Semit¬ 
ism - nominally based not on religious but on 
racial grounds, and directed therefore against all 
persons, whatever their creed, who were trace- 
ably of Jewish extraction. This was, in fact, an ab¬ 
surdity from many points of view. The period 
saw a rapid weakening not only of religious loyal¬ 
ties, but also of separatism of every type among 
Jewish or ex-Jewish families; there can be little 
doubt that they would wholly have lost their in¬ 
dividuality within a very short while if it had not 
been for this new movement. Also, since the 
time of the settlement of the Jews in Europe there 
had been a vast degree of conversion from Juda¬ 
ism to Christianity as well as a trickle of converts 
from Christianity to Judaism; inter-marriage had 
continued for centuries. Differentiation, there¬ 
fore, on racial grounds was to a great degree ficti¬ 
tious. There must have been Jewish blood in al¬ 
most every Central European family. 

The new anti-semitism spread menacingly, but 
not (it seemed to most people) dangerously: be¬ 
cause it sounded mad, and because some of its 
exponents were mad indeed. However, a trans¬ 
mutation of values in European life brought the 
maniac element to the fore. The atavistic pre¬ 
judices, the petty jealousies, the individual resent¬ 


ments against the Jews which were summed up 
in the term ‘anti-semitism’ were one of the most 
powerful of the forces by which the Nazi move¬ 
ment obtained power in Germany. Forthwith the 
Nazis revived and put into effect once again all 
the medieval legislation against the Jews - now, 
however, applied against persons of Jewish ex¬ 
traction as well: separating them from society, 
excluding them from education, thrusting them 
out of economic life, branding them as pariahs: 
in the end labelling Jews once more with the 
Badge of Shame, and bringing into existence 
again vast ghettoes, compared with which those 
of the Middle Ages were gardens of delight. All 
this was achieved by slow degrees, so that the pub¬ 
lic conscience was not profoundly shocked even by 
the ghastly outcome - the deportation to Eastern 
Europe, and the deliberate extermination, in the 
gas-chambers and elsewhere, of no fewer than 
5,000,000 Jews - one half of the total of those of 
all Europe, and nine-tenths of those of some coun¬ 
tries. It is to this crime, unexampled in history, 
and even now imperfectly realized or even denied, 
that the almost plausible movement launched in 
the nineteenth century led inexorably. 

It is too much to dignify anti-semitism by con¬ 
sidering it an ‘idea’, for it is no more than a pre¬ 
judice. But in the course of the past few years it 
has been of tremendous force in history. Without 
it, not only would the Nazi movement have failed 
to establish itself in Germany, but the triumphant 
expansion of German might throughout Europe, 
which followed an elaborate campaign of propa¬ 
ganda, could never have taken place so easily. 
And it is not dead. Hitler converted it into a po¬ 
tent instrument of policy; and there can, alas, be 
little doubt that it has established itself - together 
with its excesses, now taken for granted - as an 
instrument of reaction. It may not be an idea. But 
it is potentially, even now, a tremendous force 
for evil. 

illustration: Pages 36, 37 and 38. 


The lost paradise 

ET IN ARCADIA EGO is on the whole a 
literary, Utopian concept which has meant T, too. 
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have lived in Arcadia", te. 1, too, have been happy 
in my dme, although il may equally well be inter¬ 
pret^ as *1 [Death] am also present in Arcadin\ 

Arcadia geographically is a high, somewhat 
mountainous regton in the interior of the PelO' 
ponnese. Barring Megalopolis, which was founded 
iate in the fourth centuiy ax., there were no 
towns of real importance in Arejidia; land was 
only fertile in the valleys, and the populatiod was 
mainly pastoral. Rather cut off from the rest of 
Greece, il retained a dialect slightly akin to Cyp¬ 
riot; both had preserved many characicii$;tics of 
Greek speech before the Dorian invasion, w^hich 
took place about 1KK) n.c The ctilu and mytho¬ 
logy of the region had also kept a primitive char¬ 
acter As late as Platons time - so he implied - 
human sacrifices were offered at the sanctuary of 
Zeus (who, the Arcadians clainicd, was bom in 
Lhctr coiin^) on Mount Lycaeon. Pan, however, 
was the deity peculiar to Arcadia, lie was the god 
of cattle and pastoral occupations, and was par¬ 
ticularly associated with Mount Mcnalcus, where 
- according to Pausanias - he could often be 
heard playing on his reed-pipe, 

Tlie literary Arcadia, however, was largely a 
creation of Ovid and Virgil^ Both poets had drawm 
on die Univ^rml Hlsfory of Polybius, himself an 
Arcadtanp who lived in the second century a.c. 
According to Polybius, the people of Arcadia 
were hospitable and virtuous shepherds, men of 
a primordial Rimplicity, unconcerned with the 
doings of the world ouLvidc. Ihey were an e^- 
Eremely musical people: 'among them music was 
considerEd an indiSpensahlE thing, instead of be¬ 
ing merely deiirable\ 

In his Fatrf, Ovid retnoved this actual Art^dia 
cjf Polybius Into an ideal, archaic period, a golden 
age before gold had been invented or any of the 
arLs: the time which was, according to a popular 
Greek proverb, ^before tlic creation of the moon". 

Virgil transported the manners of Arcadia into 
an ideal landscape Inhabited by shepherds and 
nyiiTphs, more reminiscent perhaps of the Sicily 
described by die Greek pastoral poet Theocritus 
ihan of the srcmcr Arcadia of Polybius, In all 
Virgil a pastoral poems, however, there is a new 
sentiment—a melancholy induced by the tension 
between the ideal environment and ihc inescap¬ 
able human suffering. 

The two great pocLs raised the hare and hilly 


district to the of a most powerful literary 

convention. The real Arcadia has no further 
literary history of any importance* and in fact il 
did not even retain its name into the Middle 
Ages; it ceased to be a social or political entity. 

The Arcadian convention survived and gained 
new life whenever another vein of pastoral poetry 
was struck* At the Court ofCharlcmagni:, for in¬ 
stance, in the circle of the scholar and poet Alcuin 
of York* who was the emperor's arbiter eiegaa- 
tiarum os well ns ecclesiastical adviser, poets 
would take ‘arcadian* pen-names, drawn from 
Virgil's eclogues and other bucolic writings: 
I hyrsis, Coiydon„ Menalcas. The Virplian con¬ 
vention was revived hy Eoocmeeio, who set his 
dialogue ‘Ajneto' in a real landscai^ of Tuscany* 
thnugh he Tcfcrred to it as ‘Arcadia*, 

This lu^turiant and indolent pastiche of Virgil 
had little connection with Polybiuses rusticity. 
Bui in the fifteenth century Italian poets made 
great use of the Arcadian invention. Arcadia bc- 
cajne a retreat not only from hard reality^ but also 
from the corrupt and violent present, into a lost 
country of simplicity and andent virtue* It was in 
this sense that Lorenzo the Magnificent and An¬ 
gelo Poliziano* the finest poet of the Tuscan Re* 
naissanee, celebrated the Medid Villa at Ficsole 
under the name of Arcadia. 

Tlie convention became accepted by painters, 
historians and romancers. By IS&4 the Neapoli¬ 
tan ptjct Sannazaro had published his Arcadia^ a 
loosely framed narrative which consists of alter¬ 
nate passages of prose and verse. The l>ook cele¬ 
brates the ideals of rural life; but It is filled with 
laments* dirges, and accounts of funereal rites. 

During the sixteenth century mythological- 
pastoral writing — Spen^ier'^i Faerie Quern and 
Tasso’s Aminia are good examples - became one 
nf the main channels of poetic expression in prac¬ 
tically all Buropean languages. In England alone 
iL WM honoured by such poets oh Drayton, and Sir 
Philip Sidney in his Areadfa. The sentiment asso¬ 
ciated with the Convention inspires many madri¬ 
gals which were bo popular during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century* the 
convention Was kiHing its emotional power At 
that time the North Italian Baroque painlerGuer- 
cino (1591-1666) painted the picture in w^hich the 
phrase ^Ei in Arcadia Ego' first occurs. Il is a 
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landscape in which two shepherds have come, to 
their consternation, upon a skull resting upon a 
platform. The phrase is inscribed on the base. 
The context is the memento mori - the reminder 
of death in the fashionable pastoral scene. ‘I am 
present even in Arcadia’; the skull is a personi¬ 
fication of death. The phrase, once coined, ac¬ 
quired a great popularity. The great French pain¬ 
ter Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665) painted two pic¬ 
tures with this title. The second of these twin 
paintings gave the phrase its current value by epi¬ 
tomizing the sentiment with which it is associated. 
In Poussin’s painting, a group of rustics is gath¬ 
ered round a severely classical tomb, inscribed 
‘Et in Arcadia Ego’. 

Although only the one translation of the phrase 
is possible, the whole tenor of the picture con¬ 
tradicts it. Poussin’s second biographer (in spite 
of his predecessor’s correct reading) mistrans¬ 
lated it: T, too, have been in Arcadia’ - as if it 
were the person within the tomb who spoke. The 
mistranslation restores coherence to the image 
created by Poussin, but it is far removed from 
the meaning given to it by Guercino. For the 
Italian painter, the presence of death even in Ar¬ 
cadia meant the dramatic and terrifying con¬ 
frontation of vigour and happiness with the cata¬ 
clysm of sudden death, a theme frequently used 
in medieval moralities - in Everyman^ for in¬ 
stance. Poussin had associated it with a new sen¬ 
timent - the reminder to those in Arcadia that 
they cannot escape death, and, at the same time, 
a consolation in the knowledge that even those 
who are now in the tomb had once enjoyed the 
happiness which is to be had immediately. 

The phrase soon became the device of a hap¬ 
piness once enjoyed and never to be experienced 
again, even though it is still living in the memory. 
‘Whenever, in a beautiful landscape, I encounter 
a tomb with the inscription “I, too, have been in 
Arcadia”, I point it out to my friends, we stop for 
a moment, press each other’s hands, and go on’, 
writes the German poet Johann Georg Jacobi 
in the Winter Journey^ a book published in 1769. 

Jacobi was a writer of the hard, brittle and soft- 
centred neo-classical school, which had a par¬ 
ticularly strong affection for the Arcadian con¬ 
vention. One of the most important centres of the 
neo-classical movement was the ‘Arcadian Aca¬ 
demy’ of Rome which was founded in 1690 and 


exercised the greatest influence throughout the 
eighteenth century, and indeed much later. ‘The 
wits of Rome’, wrote Goldsmith in 1759, ‘are 
united into a rural group of nymphs and swains 
under the appellation of Modern Arcadians.’ 

The Virgilian mood was in the ascendant in 
France. The sunsets of Claude (1600-1682), the 
most pastoral of the great painters, are suffused 
with it; Watteau (1684-1721) devoted more than 
half his work to the painting of scenes of pastoral 
life. In his pictures, however, the present is almost 
as melancholy as the past; decay crumbles the 
statues, and grass obliterates the paths in the great 
parks in which his Fites Champetres take place. 

The Arcadian convention was getting out of 
hand. Not only painting and literature - Tasso’s 
Aminta went through ten translations before 
1784 - but actuality was affected by the conceit of 
an ideal pastoral life. French nobility con¬ 
structed Arcadian retreats, such as the Swiss dairy 
at Versailles, where they could withdraw into an 
artificial life of pastoral leisure among the scented 
cows. The convention became associated with the 
absurd artificialities of French court life rather 
than with primitive simplicity. 

Arcadia was abolished by the Revolution. The 
critic Le Harpe wrote in 1799 of the pastoral 
eclogue: ‘We have no poetry which is more dis¬ 
credited, nor any which is more alien to our man¬ 
ners and our taste. The genre is not to blame... it 
is rather that our way of life is too far removed 
from pastoral nature and that we have never 
actually experienced the gentleness which tinges 
the ideal of bucolic existence.’ 

Le Harpe was only partly right. Although the 
convention was all but dead - it had occasional 
revivals at the most popular level, as in The 
Arcadians by Edward German - the sentiment 
has kept its hold. In England it had a strong in¬ 
fluence on the development of landscape garden¬ 
ing, which in its early days was associated with 
the Palladian movement, sponsored by Lord 
Burlington (1694-1753). Landscaping, the taste for 
the picturesque which it entailed, and even the 
garden city movement, are still tinged with Arca¬ 
dian predilections. 

In France the movement, though not so in¬ 
fluential in architecture and the visual arts, re¬ 
tained a strong influence upon literature. One 
of the masterpieces of contemporary literature. 
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Marcel Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past^ is 
an exploration of Arcadian melancholy: ‘If a 
memory, thanks to forgetfulness, has been able 
to contract any tie, to forge any link between it¬ 
self and the present, if it has remained in its own 
place, if it has kept its own distance isolated in 
the hollow of a valley or on the peak of a moun¬ 
tain, it makes us suddenly breathe an air new to 
us, just because it is an air which we have for¬ 
merly breathed, an air purer than that which the 
poets have vainly called paradisaical, which offers 
that deep sense of renewal only because it has 
been breathed before, inasmuch as the true para¬ 
dises are the paradises we have lost.’ 

illustration: Plate 1. 


Not for edification 

ART FOR ART;S SAKE-^TArt pour PArt-- 
as a declaration of independence dates no further 
back than the nineteenth century, and its origin 
may be sought in the ^eat social and economic 
changes of that age, which created a gulf between 
the artist and a society that no longer supported 
him. 

In any period when the arts had a hieratic, cere¬ 
monial or propagandist function such a declara¬ 
tion would be more surprising. One cannot, for 
example, imagine it as the watchword of sculptors 
in ancient Egypt, whose services were dedicated 
to the cult of the dead, or of the painters of the 
Academic Royale, whose duty it was to celebrate 
the glories of Louis XIV, or even of the Augustan 
writers, whose poems and pamphlets flattered or 
defended a Whig or Tory regime. On the other 
hand, it is easy to understand why artists in nine¬ 
teenth-century France, deprived of their old aris- 
t(Kratic patrons and faced with a hostile or in¬ 
different or uncomprehending bourgeoisie,should 
proclaim the intrinsic importance of their work 
and pursue it in a spirit of conscious defiance 

Charles Baudelaire (1821-1867) and Thfephile 
Gautier (1811-1872) can jointly be credited with 
giving precision to the idea. The latter was res- 
ponsible for the slogan ‘L’Art pour I’Art’, and 
both applied it in their work and expressions of 
opinion and purpose. Gautier wrote the poems of 


his tmaux et Camees (1852) in the spirit of an en¬ 
graver of gems, concerned solely with the beauty 
of his verbal craft. ‘Poetry’, said Baudelaire, ‘has 
no other end but itself, and no poem is so great, 
so noble, so entirely worthy of the name as that 
which has been written simply for the pleasure of 
writing a poem. If a poet has followed a moral 
end, he has diminished his poetic force and the 
result is most likely to be bad.* 

To establish the existence of an essential or 
‘aesthetic’ beauty in a work of art, distinguishable 
from moral, religious, idealistic or informative 
purpose, was undoubtedly of value at a time 
when this aesthetic element was disregarded. It 
became, and has remained, an influential idea in 
both the literary and visual arts. In music, it may 
be noted, it has always been taken for granted - 
no doubt since it was a characteristic doctrine of 
art for art’s sake, as expressed by Walter Pater, 
that ‘all the arts aspire to the condition of music’. 

The tendency can be seen in a vigorous form in 
the development of French nineteenth-century 
painting. From the time of the Barbizon School 
(beginning 1830-1840) painters were discarding 
moral, religious, ideal or informative subjects in 
favour of the simpler themes in which they them¬ 
selves took pleasure. Colour (the nearest visual 
equivalent to music) became, with the Impres¬ 
sionists and Post-Impressionists, increasingly im¬ 
portant as a source of purely aesthetic sensation. 
The public was invited to enjoy the way a picture 
was painted rather than to be edified by any mes¬ 
sage it conveyed. This reversal of visual habit 
caus^ those storms of public anger which were a 
striking phenomenon of the time, and which 
greeted the simplest landscape or the most in¬ 
nocuous scene of everyday life, if the way of 
painting it was novel. 

In literature the matter was more complicated. 
The freedom of the poet was not used merely to 
combine words beautifully or with a musical and 
pictorial suggestion, in the manner of Gautier, or 
St6phane Mallarme, whose ‘eclogue’, VApres- 
Midi d'un Faune, may be considered one of the 
masterpieces of ‘L’Art pour I’Art’. The compli¬ 
cations lay in the freedom which the writer 
claimed to deal, if his art so required, with themes 
which were unedifying and taboo, according to 
accepted and conventional opinion. It is at this 
point that we find ‘Art for Art’s Sake’ and ‘De- 
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C:ideTice* *(q.v.) bccomiag interwoven. The poems 
^ Baudclaire’it Zj?,t Fievrs du Mai (1857) are noi 
^nly exquisite in form, but are ooncemed with 
die emotional subtleties and sensations of vice. 

feii'erisb interest in excess governed by an 
l^lustere and uneomprotnising devotion to art re¬ 
appeared in others — Huysmans, for example - 
^d towards the end of the century had its pic- 
^rial equivalent in Toulouse-Lautrec's studies of 
Parisian haunts of vice. 

It was as an importation tliat the idea of 'Art 
Tor Alt’s Sake’ gained ground in the later niae- 
icentli century in Britain. The young Swinburne 
^^wepeated the doctrine 'the an of poetry has abso- 
Tjutely nothing to do with didactic matter at all’, 
expressed it in dte Poems and iiatiads (1866) 
and in defiant hymns to pagan beauty; with him 
|thc ’lleurs maladives’ of Baudelaire become the 
‘roses iind raptures of vice*. The spirit of both the 
ja^thetic and ’decadent’ trend is caught in his 
^ivn remarkable fashion by Walter Pater in his 
^tnous description of Mona Lisa and the beauty 
OOEnposed ‘of strange thoughts and fantastic re¬ 
veries and exquisite passions'. 

It is necessary to distinguish, from the thought 
jor productions of the serious artist, the popu¬ 
larization and parody of’Art for Art's Sake’ that 
||in the seventies and eighties took shape in the 
“‘AplhctEc* craze incited in particular hy Oscar 
7 Wilde. This fused, and was confused, with tlic 
gidcas of William Morris, John Ruskin and Pater, 
^ith the vogue for Japanese prints and oriental 
pottery fostered by Rossetti and Whistler, with 
social improvement and interior decoration; 
/all comically mirrored by W. S, Gilbert mPatience 
and by George du Maurier in FiufcA, A restatc- 
3nciit of the essential idea (from a painter’s point 
i!i>f view) was that made by James McNeill Whist- 
7 %r in die famous Ten O'Chek lecture of 1835, in 
'yhrch he brilliantly expressed the opinion that 
Were is no such thing as an aitistic age or an artis¬ 
tic nation, ihul the artist is an Isolated being, iti- 
ikpcndent of place and lime, jealously cultivat- 
ibg his unique gift and quite mdilfeTcnt as to the 
^^(Iception of his work by the world at large. 

’ J Whether the artist really gains by such an iso- 

f tion remains a question, thou^ in all clrcum- 
inces he should be true to hinisclf. Whistler's 
own art, exquisite and fastidious, is limited by u 
t^ITtdence wc do not find in more robust masters. 


The new acstlictic perception cultivated by the 
great French painters of his time constitutes them 
forerunners of ‘Modem’ art; yet, in the latter, the 
fustidious cultivation of ‘Art iu itself lias been 
eventually merged into H passionate desire 10 ex¬ 
press modem life and the feelings of the uriist in 
relation to it. Tn the Post-Impressionist era, 
Maurice i>enis already voiced a significant criti¬ 
cal reaction wIictj he found Whistler's painting 
‘sceptical’ and dim. Wyndhiun Lewis bier put on 
record in hJs ‘Modern’ manifesto Blast sn opposi¬ 
tion to ‘Aestheticism’ as a weary and outmoded 
cult. IhCOsso’S Guernii'a belonged to n period in 
which the taste for the ‘precious' and dainty has 
little place. Preciosity wa.s one of the temptations 
to which the adherent of ‘Art for Art's Sake’ wim 
prone; and in dies respect it did not outlast the 
fin-de-sUcie, Yet it may well be maintained that 
the artist’s claim to free speech or expression 
(long so hotly contested) has had an enduring re¬ 
sult. 

illustaatior: Plate IS and Page 33. 


Arts and thr. machine 

ART IN INDUSTRY « an ideal, as a mar¬ 
riage between two ineomputibics,came in the very 
distant wake of the Industrial Revolution. At first, 
in aesdietic und political reaction to the values 
created by that revolution, the concept was ex¬ 
pressed ill terms of what were once known as Uie 
‘decorative* arts and the crafts; under the more 
proper term of ‘industHnI design' it has come to 
embrace the aesthetic control of production 
techniques tliroughout the whole of industry. 

* We can try to get the artis t to ta ke an iiitcrcst 
In those arts of life whose production at present 
is wholly in the hands of the irresponsible: mu- 
chincs of the commercial system,' wrote William 
Morris in 1838, ‘and to understand that they, tlie 
artists, however great tliey may he, ought to be 
taking part in this production; while the work¬ 
men who are now machines ought to be artists, 
liowevcr humble.* (Art artd its Producers.) 

During the long wooing, commerce remained 
cool, and the ardour, often muddle-headed 
enough, was all on art's side. Today, when the 
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concept is more wiilcly accepted than ever beforCi 
the official engagement may be said to have taken 
place, though real mumage: retuaios - perhaps 
will always remain - on ideal. 

Ihe Industrial Revolution replaced the crofts- 
man by the machine-hand ond the engineer, and 
in so fax as the Jater nineteentb century evolved 
rorni}i whicli still seem to us bcaudfulp these were 
created for the most part by a new race of archi- 
Lect-engineera. Working in Iron, steel and plate 
glass, men like Cubitt and Barlow and Paxton 
and Brunei crcaied Llicir bridges and ships and 
railway stations with minds splendidly unencum* 
bered by the paj^l. They were concerned more 
with ihe/H??cj/o;i than the of the things they 
made, and it is this preoccupation with Titncs^ 
for purpose' which relates them so closely with 
the beauty we have learned to see in our own 
contemporary architecture and design. 

"Beauty" was a word much m use during the 
second Indf of tlic nineteentlt century in RHtain. 
Though never defined, it was associated in the 
public mind with the sliam classicism of the aca¬ 
demic paiutctSp or some other form of idyllic past. 
Tt belonged p with *art\ in one pigeon-bole^ while 
^commerce", which was degrading raau and coun¬ 
try side, belonged in another. 

Thus the first articulate prophets of a new ideal, 
encouraged by the high priest Ruskin himselfp 
and iu particular by the chapter "On the Nature 
of Uothic' in of Venice (I85i)p looked not 

to their own arcKitcct-cngjneerSp but to the past, 
'['heir gospel was compounded equally of politi¬ 
cal revulsion and a pre-Raphaelite medievalism. 
I hey wished to sw^eep away not merely this or 
that niOiihine *but the great ininugibie machine of 
commercial tyranny which oppresses us all^ (Mor¬ 
ris), k was not by such utopian ideas of a craRs- 
man-socicty that die William Morris movement 
set tile spark to the conception of industrial de¬ 
sign as we know it today, but by its refusal to re¬ 
cognize a division between the "fine" and the ‘up- 
plied' arts, Morris stormed up and down the 
country: "Have nothing in your housCp" he said 
over and over again, "which you do not know to 
be usefuJ or believe to be beautifuL" 

In the last two decades of the century a multi¬ 
tude of groups and guilds me into existence, all 
devoted to this same ideal - among them the Cen¬ 
tury Guild, the Guild of Handicraft, the Art- 


workers" Guild and the Arts and Crafts Bxhibi- 
Lion Society, [□ these Voysey the architect. Cob- 
den-Sandersort the publisher, and Walter Crane 
the illustrator were perhaps the leading figures - 
to be joined after 1806 by another architect, 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh with the art twuveaii 
forms of the Glasgow^ arts and crnfls movement. 

It must be admitted tliat, just as the waHpapets. 
icxtiica, furniture, books and stuined gloss ^at 
had come from Morris's own workshops since 
1862 were bought by the wealthy few and not the 
democratic many, so the influence of these guilds 
marked, to some extent^ merely another aspect of 
peculiarities. Ncvcrlhclcss the in- 
fluenoe was there. Crane took over the Royal Col¬ 
lege of .Art; the London County Council founded 
its Central School; and in 1898 the young Am¬ 
brose Ileal g;avc a new' direction to the machine- 
made products of his tamily's furniture business 
The craft tradition was by no means dead. It was 
to inform Roger Fry's Omejp Workshops and 
the whole life-work of men like lictnard Leach 
the poller; and it was to find a pow'erfuJ propa¬ 
gandist in the sculptor-typographer Eric Gill. Yet 
it was on the continent of Europe that the ideas ol 
Morris, Voysey and Mackintosh were given a 
new dynamism. ‘Our guiding principle was that 
artistic design is neither an intellectual not a 
material affair, but simply an integral part of the 
stuff of life. Furtlicr, that the revolution in aes^ 
Ihctics has given us fresh insight into the mean¬ 
ing of designp juat oh the mechanization of indus¬ 
try has provided new tools for its realization. Our 
umbilinTi was to rouse the crcLativu aritsi from his 
other-worldliuess and reintegrate him into the 
workaday world of realities," So wrote Walter 
Gropius of the Bauhatis, that wonderful school 
which, for fourteen years, first at Weimar and 
then at Dessau when: under Hitler it died m 
193Jp was a laboratory of applied design for the 
whole world. Here worked architects, typogra- 
pherSp painters, photographers, stagfls^esigners* 
scLdptofs, weavers, potters. 'The object of thr 
Bauhaus w^as not to propagate auy "style'*, sys¬ 
tem, dogma, formula or vogue, but simply to ex¬ 
ert a revitalizing Inlueuce ou design" wrote Gro¬ 
pius^ we sought the vital spark of life behind 
life's ever-changing forms." 

Most of the Bauhaus work now seems man¬ 
nered and dated, but it was through the Bnuhnus 
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2. G. W. F. Hegel (1770-1831), who described the Absolute as ‘a night in which all cows are black’. 
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^HtiQUiTY, L ftim.iT vf pAc' of Cimapus From ah cpching by Cl. || Pimncsi (I ^20-my). 
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2. The Bank of England as a Classical Ruin, by J. M. Gandy (1771-1843). 
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ART IN industry: WilHam Morris (1834-1896) - on the right - with Burne-Jones. ‘Have nothing in your house’ 
said Morns, 'which you do not know to be useful, or believe to be beautiful.’ 
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ART IN industry: Early examples from the Great Exhibition, 1851. 

An engine in the Egyptian taste, by B. Hick & Son of Bilton. 

» 


Right: a sideboard of gutta-percha, made by the Gutta Percha Company. 
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ANTI'SLMITISM : I. ApshSi i$4ued to HI Pnnkruri m 1790, 
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liwv-ririucm on ihc loiM) wult of Rathenbure. Germany, The placard shows a Jew cluichibg n has of money, mid ihc tcxi reads; AjoJtJ'iis' big 
arfiil &. u ^H,v Aunfless. I (ticecrkhrafitss. Mthtg d ilri/iki«g«mlhke buf liigHitcgiris. My oaih iton noi a iking— i>ifycttwitting ii luo l^wfornit. 




ANTI-SEMITISM: 3. Jcws being forced to scrub the streets of Vienna in 1938. 
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PLATE I 

ET IN ARCADIA Etio: Shepherds in Arcady by Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665). 
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that the profession of industrial designer came 
into being. 

Reaffirmations of an ideal unity were not con- 
jSned to Germany. The Bauhaus itself was recon¬ 
stituted in the United States - where Louis Sulli- 
?van had first coined the phrase ‘form follows 
^function’ and where Frank Lloyd Wright was 
/fcreating a new, free architecture. It was to be seen 
• In Holland, in the De Stijl movement, and in 
^Scandinavia, where industrial units are small and 
:a genuine crafts-movement produced furniture, 
"^glass and textiles that were the envy of the world, 
ijindividual firms, moved usually by individual 
Bowners or administrators, such as Frank Pick in 
I the London Underground organization or Oli- 
^vetti, the maker of typewriters in Italy, and indi- 
•^idual designers such as Marcel Breuer, who made 
‘ nhe first metal chairs, or Alvo Aalto in Finland 
’ hvho showed new uses for laminated ply-wood, 
*!have given the movement additional impetus. 

Since the Second World War, it has become 
^widely accepted that the designer should take his 
place as one of the production team responsible 
for all new manufactures, from aeroplanes to 
handbags, bus-tickets to park seats, kettles to 
carpets, and the training provided by leading art 
schools everywhere has become accordingly more 
technical. It seems fitting that Great Britain, first 
in the Industrial Revolution and first to voice dis¬ 
satisfaction with its products, should be the first 
. nation to sponsor an official Council of Industrial 
Design, set up in 1944 and charged ‘to promote 
by all practicable means the improvement of de- 
; sign in the products of British industry’, 
i What are the tenets of this now-respectable 

! ideal in the mid-twentieth century? First, design 
must be functional - not with the austerity of the 
’twenties, when le Corbusier called the house ‘a 
machine for living in’, but nevertheless it must be 
i conditioned by its purpose. Second, truth to 
material and to method - metal should not be 

I made to look like wood, machine-turned orna¬ 
ment should not ape hand-made ornament. Third, 
acceptance of new materials and new techniques 
with all their challenge of new solutions to old 
problems. Design today is characterized by the 
freedom bom of confidence, a fully plastic, three- 
dimensional sense of form, a sense of decoration 
that relies for its effect upon contrasts of material 
and texture, and bright, gay colours. Throughout 


the Western world there is coming into being a 
common language of form in which painting, 
sculpture, architecture and the crafts meet. It is 
the beginning of a new tradition. 

illustration: Pages 32, 34 and 35. 


Alone with God 

ASCETICISM -or the true asceticism - Eve¬ 
lyn Underhill has said, is a mental and spiritual 
gymnastic, not the mortification of the flesh; it 
remains close to its origin in askesis, the training 
of the athlete, and its exponents are athletae Deiy 
the athletes of God. 

It need be no more of an obsession than the 
discipline recommended by Socrates in the 
Phaedo; as such, it is far removed from the ex¬ 
treme practices of some of the anchorites of the 
Egyptian deserts in the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.D., which aroused the malicious irony of Gib¬ 
bon and moved Lecky to write of an ‘ascetic epi¬ 
demic’, with its ‘hideous, distorted and emaci¬ 
ated’ practitioners who rejected all natural feel¬ 
ings and social responsibilities in favour of an in¬ 
terminable routine of ‘useless and atrocious self- 
torture’. 

It was a wiser life than this that had the effect 
of drawing men to the desert - the life, in fact, 
of St Anthony, who died in 356 and whose story 
came into St Augustine’s hands thirty years later, 
with the result that Augustine describes in his 
Confessions: ‘I had no mind to read further; 
nor was there need’ - for to him it was the inner 
renunciation alone which counted. Augustine 
did not need a hermitage, or an eccentric perch 
like the pillar of St Simeon Stylites. 

There were many to sing the praises of St 
Simeon, especially during his own lifetime, as a 
very angel upon earth, a miracle, the glory of 
Antioch and Syria. Even before he ascended the 
pillar to which he was chained in 423, he was so 
renowned for his sanctity that vermin dropped 
from his body as he walked, and he had already 
spent a period during which he was chained in a 
cave, with ‘twenty fat bugs’ lurking in the leather 
of his thong; and also for a while he buried him¬ 
self daily in a trench. 
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Once aloft, St Siincon had the hciglu ofkis pil- 
lur gradunlly Lengthened itoiti tbuT cubit$ td forty, 
and at it5 top he is said to have been ubk to toueh 
hh feet with liLii forehead over a thousand times 
in succession -- when he was not diciating letters 
on theological pf^ints to his dlseiples. AUhOugh 
Simeon was acfcnowlcdecd to be the most holy 
martyr in Ihc air, this cKbibiLionif^Tn was soon 
copied. Thalelaeus Jived for ten years in a tab sus¬ 
pended from poles, bent dnable because of his 
corpulence. Others placed themselves on rock 
ledges 50 (hat if they fell asleep they would be in 
danger of falling. 

t he monks of SyrixT and Mesopotamia were cs- 
piXrially vigorous in Iheir practlocH, iinder 

the theory that if they copied the madness of 
Nchnchadne^y.or they would recover their lost 
likeness to God, became Gracing Monks and fed 
iin gniSHr Atrepsimas was eventually killed by a 
shepherd, who thought he was a wolf, for he had 
lived for sii^ly years alone in his cell, A certain 
Cyriacus used to stand for hours on one leg, un¬ 
til he fainted. 

Amongst these CKtreinc interpreters of mus¬ 
cular Ciiristlanity, whose lives were pi^^tatis 
^toej/A7e, holy wre^tling-nngs, the one about 
whom the most fascinating stories^ arc told is 
Macarius, in whom mere ardour was tempered 
both by gctijune piety and occasional revelations 
of a competitive spirit, I Laving intempcrately 
kilEcd a gnat which stung him, ^facarius punished 
hitnsfilf by living for six months in the marshes 
of the Nile, An Arab writer recorded, at much 
later date, the tradition that he never ale fresh 
breads but dined instead off ‘old shoes softened 
in a mess of palm leaves'. When he visited the 
monks of Tabennisi in disguise, he was first re¬ 
fused admission as too frail for their way of life. 
1 hli annoyed him; and soon^ having noticed the 
various, austerities around him, he combined 
them with such success that the monks were so 
humiliLtSed and enraged that they threatened to 
leave. 

One ciin understand how those of humanist 
persuasion would be revolted by the ascetic way 
□f life, killing the body because the body wishes 
to kill the soul. Thus some time after the fall uf 
Kome the young pagan, Kutilius, was sailing 
through the western Mediterranean when he eame 
to the island of Capraja, where a monasiery had 


recemty been built, 11 15 disgust caused him to 
write a fierce poem against litis place, ^squalid 
with fugitives from light’, where he saw only men¬ 
tal perversity,^ conscience and the bSuck gall of 
dismal guU. iL^ter he passed another island, Gor- 
gona, where a friend of his now lived as an an¬ 
chorite, lost to the world: be addressed him os a 
credulous fool, who believed that Heaven fed 
upon filth, and who followed a creed worse than 
Circe's, since it Uimcd souls instead of bodies 
into beasts. Nor was this criticism merely that of 
the sensuous pagan against the u^inew of piety; 
it might be culled that of the political and social 
man directed against those who run away from 
the awkwardnesses of lifc^ 

Classical philosophies and religions had long 
known various degrees of asceticism, from the dis* 

ciplinc of Spartu to the ritc^ coantx:ted with the 
Vestal Virgins of Rome; purification was an ex¬ 
ceedingly ancient idea. To the Pythagoreans life 
was a continuous trial by which Man freed the 
divine spark within him and subjected his earthly 
impulses to his reason; the Stoics and the Epi¬ 
cureans alike demanded vigorous discipline; Plo 
tinus wished Man to purge himself in order that 
he might achieve the divine union. But most clas¬ 
sical attitudes were essentially social - Man cx- 
i^ited in a community, and expressed himself 
through social acdon. 

The rise of asceticism in early Christian Limes 
was a rcoctian against the corruption and inse¬ 
curity offered by the world and iL«i cities^ since 
Constantine had accepted Christianity and made 
it official, altering its revolutionaTy and chitiaslie 
emphasis; it was even a reaction 10 the Church 
itself, mih its hierarchy of mediators and their 
ambitions and intrigues. So the curious situalioo 
arose that, when a saintly hermit became famous 
fur his austerities, there waij often a tug-of-war 
beiween the Church olhcials who wanted him for 
a bishop, and the man himself who wished to re¬ 
main in Solitude^ The desert was enamelled with 
the flowers of Christ, solitude was p>aradise, the 
bliss of angefs; to be vlsilcd often by men was to 
be deprived of the angelic society, to live in a city 
was as bad as imprisonment. 

Yet these devotees* who believed that only God 
and themselves exisicd in the whole world, were 
answered by one of themselves when Anthtiny 
said: 'With Our neighbour is life and dearii/ And 
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it mu^t at le^t be admitted that these Ecistcm 
scarchers-oul of the trackless places of the Thc- 
bald, of CeMe and Nitda, were ofLeii spiritual as 
well as physical gymnasts; magnanimity^ humil- 
ity and gentleness were their glories, as well as 
emadated bodies and verminous heads. 

When asceticism became absorbed into the 
great monastic orders jt lost much of its indi¬ 
vidualism; it becanit a malter of chastity and fra- 
gality, of Trappist silence, of the routine of work 
and prayer and^ in a different situation, of the 
arduous Jesuit training. Yet the exceptional man 
or woman still appeared^ taking very seriously 
that remark of Origen that ‘All evil which reigns 
in tin: body is due to the five scnscs^ Tlie proud 
Thomas h. Becket wore a hair-shirt next bis skin, 
and w'hcn he by on his hicr in Cunterbiiry Cadie- 
dralp the chronicler tells uSp you could see on the 
flagHtiincs the |lcc tliat had deserted his cooling 
body. To the monk, the body could scarcely be 
more thnn $t Francises 'pi^or Brotlicr al¬ 
though it might be thought to be incorruptible, 
dike the hudy of Father Zosima in The Sraihers 
K^^rdmaz<^v by Dostoyevsky. 

Puritan frugality grew parallel with CuLhoIicp 

even if it never indulged in the transports of nep- 
tion: there was an asceticism of the Presbyterian 
Sunday, of wiich-hunting, of the making and 
keeping of money, of a strange ambivalence to¬ 
wards woinen. All through history human beings 
have found it necessary to come to terms with the 
body: primitive peoples have their initiation cere¬ 
monies, where maturity is signalized by the vic¬ 
tory of the spirit over pain and mudbiion, or 
where ordeals are suffered in order to confirm 
onc^s manltncss (the Polynesian tultooingHccrc- 
montes, the beating-games amongst the negroes 
of Sierra Leone): the same thing extends to the 
initiations in Arnerican college fraternities or to 
the hardening processes attributed to the public 
schoeils. 

Often, however, these involve only a temporary 
deprivation and are not designed to condemn the 
body but to cortirol it, to make it an effective in¬ 
strument, Religious asceticism, which occurs in 
most human faiths, usually docs more - as With 
the Indian Sadn, Fakir and Sannyasi, or in the 
ritual disciplines of I shim, the fast of Ramadan, 
the Salat, the Pilgrimage to Mecca and, more p;ir- 
ticularly^thc special fannticism of individual sects. 


On the other handp increasingly secular socie¬ 
ties may invent new o^vccticisms. One of the more 
benign of these is that of the cowboy hero who 
singst shoots, rides but never makes love to a 
girl; another is that of the tough, cynica] and by 
no means conventionally moral detective who 
chooses a role of continuous violence and violent 
suffering, being beaten up and betrayed from day 
to day; and this to turn relates to the Hemingway 
character, with his elaborate code of honour^ who 
stoically copes with the women, animals and 
drinking bouts he encounters. There is today an 
ascetic scientist, close to die magic of Superman, 
or an asoetfe doctor, or an ascetic airman, alt of 
whom partake of ihc nature of a detis ex muckina. 
It ts now more important to be expert than to be 
piouSi and the luodcrn cloister is a streamlined 
chromium affair, a space ship or a laboratory or 
a clinic, over whose entranee is written nut Rabe¬ 
lais" *Do what you will', but *Will what you do*. 

To tliesc super-terrestrial purlieus Romanti¬ 
cism in decay occasionally contributes the idea 
dial sex is something to be sujfered. We are made 
aware that sexual passion can be a torturc- 
cluimber; Aldous Huxley has devoted novel after 
novel to this special combination of science and 
nausea, of vomit ami stainless stccL 

ILC.UilTKATXtlH: Plate 13. 


7V«: f.rijutrRce qf Cfut 

ATHEISM h a term applied accurately to the 
beliefs of those who deny the cxistenee of Coi,i; 
{nuoeuraLcly to those who merely deny current 
conceplions of deity. 

In ihbi latter use it is really a theological swear¬ 
word. So Socrates and the early Chrigtians w^rc 
both in their time accused of allieism because 
they questioned popular religious practices. Yet 
the connection between the two uses of the term 
is not aecidentah The earliest criticism of religion 
is always a criticism of this or that conLcption of 
God inadequate. It is a later development thot 
sees all conceptions of God as inadequate and 
hence dismissed the notion of divinity as nnn- 
sensicaL In the ancient w'orld there is little or no 
denial of the existence of a supreme being. 
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although Strato (c. 287 b.c.) seems to identify that 
being with Nature itself. It is only indeed in the 
eighteenth-century materialist philosophers that 
atheism became a self-conscious and aggressive 
doctrine. Here again it is important to distinguish 
between those who dismiss the idea of a supreme 
being altogether and those who quarrel with all 
orthodox conceptions of God, yet still cling to 
some view of such a being. 

Spinoza (1632-1677) is the outstanding ex¬ 
ample of those philosophers with whom it is most 
difficult to make this distinction. For him God 
and Nature were ultimately one being, Deus sive 
Natura, and some have seen in him an atheistic 
thinker who makes ‘God’ merely another name 
for Nature, while to others he has been ‘the God- 
intoxicated man’ who saw in all nature the being 
of God. The issues raised by Spinoza were put 
sharply by the German thinker, Ludwig Feuer¬ 
bach (1804-1872), who insisted that if God and 
Nature were one being, then the true name of that 
being is - ‘nature’! 

Feuerbach saw the idea of God as essentially a 
product of human experience, a misleading dis¬ 
tortion of human ideals into theological form. In 
such an assertion as ‘God is Love’ Feuerbach 
held there was a true content, namely an asser¬ 
tion of the ultimate importance of love in human 
life. So he proceeded systematically to translate 
all theological assertions into statements about 
human life. In seeing religion as entirely a pro¬ 
duct of human needs and experience, Feuerbach 
put the essential atheistic position. His material¬ 
ism was the most important influence upon Karl 
Marx’s interpretation of religion as a product of 
man’s experience of exploitation and a consola¬ 
tion for the sufferings involved—‘the opium of 
the people.’ 

As a philosophical doctrine, atheism is not to 
be confused with agnosticism, a term coined by 
T.H. Huxley to describe the views of those who 
hold that we have not enough evidence to decide 
whether there is or is not a God. To this the athe¬ 
ist would reply that all the evidence is already 
available, and it is upon the basis of this that a 
decision must be made. A decision must be made 
because action depends on the belief that either 
there is or there is not a God. The choice there¬ 
fore lies between atheism and theism. A sceptical 
thinker like David Hume (1711-1776), who re¬ 


fused to accept that the absence of positive 
grounds for belief justified atheism, would do so 
because atheism seems to claim just such a know¬ 
ledge of the ultimate nature of things as makes 
theism objectionable. Hume would also have 
argued that some belief in some kind of God 
seems to lurk in everyone. When he dined with 
Baron d’Holbach, the materialist philosopher, in 
Paris, he could say, ‘As for atheists, I don’t be¬ 
lieve there are any, I have never seen one.’ ‘You’ve 
been a little unlucky,’ replied d’Holbach, ‘there 
are seventeen dining with you tonight.’ 

With eighteenth-century thinkers the criticism 
of religion was primary. They were atheists first, 
and then, because they rejected the religious ac¬ 
count of the world, they sought another account. 
With later thinkers it has been otherwise. They 
give a non-religious account of the world and 
then, on the basis of such an account, reject re¬ 
ligious claims. So contemporary Marxism is 
atheistic because it believes that it can settle all 
questions without recourse to religion, and con¬ 
temporary Existentialism is sometimes atheistic 
because it believes that a true account of the na¬ 
ture of man makes belief in God impK)ssible. This 
raises an earlier objection to God’s existence - 
that which argues that if there is a God who rules 
the world, then man is a mere plaything of deity 
whose purposes are imposed on him from with¬ 
out. Bakunin, the anarchist opponent of Marx, 
put the argument for atheism thus: ‘If there is a 
God, man is a slave; but man is free, therefore 
there is no God.’ In such an argument there ap¬ 
pears the conviction that human freedom is real 
only if there is no divinity, a conviction which 
made the loss of belief in God in the nineteenth 
century seem to many like the lifting of a burden, 
a genuine liberation. 

Atheism is not necessarily synonymous with 
irreligion. Primitive Buddhism seems to have 
had within it a deep sense of wonder and rever¬ 
ence, and a religious view of human destiny, but 
to have lacked any belief in God and perhaps to 
have denied, positively, divine existence. In 
much modern atheism there is also an almost 
religious fervour. 

Only within the last hundred years has atheism 
not been subject to civil disabilities. The need to 
swear religious oaths on taking public office 
meant that atheists could hold such offices only 
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at the cost of hypocrisy. When in 1880 Charles 
Bradlaugh was elected to the House of Com¬ 
mons, his refusal as an atheist to take a religious 
oath led to a struggle of six years before he was 
finally allowed to take his seat. It was in the 
course of the debates on Bradlaugh that the case 
against atheism was re-stated by a member as, 
‘Mr Speaker, Sir, we all believe in some sort of a 
something.’ It is, in fact, among the principal con¬ 
tentions of the atheist that religious belief must 
be reduced to a belief in ‘some sort of a some¬ 
thing’, and that such a belief is practical atheism. 

It is often asserted that the spread of atheism 
would lead to a decline in morality, since belief in 
God as the author of the moral law is the ulti¬ 
mate moral sanction. That there is no immediate 
connection between atheism and lack of moral 
sense is obvious from the high principles of such 
pioneers as Bradlaugh. But the gradual loss of 
religious belief in Western Europe has not yet 
become jX)sitive atheism. Only if it does so will 
it be possible to investigate the alleged connection 
between atheistic beliefs and moral practices. It 
is, of course, questionable whether religion in the 
West will continue to decline; but even if there is a 
revival of orthodoxy, it will be an orthodoxy which 
has had to learn from atheist criticism. It would 
be difficult to underestimate the debt of man¬ 
kind to atheism as a purifying force in religion, 
as a source of criticism of fallacious argument, 
and as a doctrine productive of tolerance. 

illustration: Page 86. 


Atlantis and Shangri-La 

ATLANTIS is the name of a large island sup¬ 
posed formerly to exist in the Atlantic opposite 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The story is one of the 
most ancient and certainly the most powerful of 
the legends of lost islands and lost paradises. If we 
examine this one legend in detail, we may see what 
lies behind all of them, and thus understand what 
makes their appeal to the imagination so great. 

The first and indeed the only source of the 
legend is Plato who, in the Timaeus and the un¬ 
finished CritiaSy uses it to illustrate a moral: about 
11,000 years ago there existed a large island oppo¬ 


site the Pillars of Hercules called Atlantis, moun¬ 
tainous in places, but with a great central plain 
stretching on one side to the sea. The whole 
island was fertile, well-watered and temperate, and 
it abounded with precious metals, including one 
now unknown to us, called orichalcy which glowed 
like fire. On this island dwelt a race of men des¬ 
cended from the sea-god Poseidon, to whom the 
island was sacred. The Atlanteans were industri¬ 
ous and virtuous, and lived happily together for 
many generations. They were very wealthy. The 
capital city was adorned with temples and halls, 
and there were great dockyards, for, although in¬ 
land, it was connected by a canal with the sea. 
The plain was irrigated by a complex system of 
canals which enabled the farmers to harvest two 
crops in the year. 

At length, however, the divine strain in their 
blood grew weak, and the Atlanteans became 
corrupted by the sins of pride, lust and greed. 
They grew ambitious for empire, and thus came 
into contact with the Greece of that time and its 
inhabitants. Plato first describes Attica as being 
itself fertile and wooded, not bare and barren as 
it is today, and says that it was inhabited by a 
hard-working agricultural and pastoral people. 
In the war which followed, the Greeks were at 
last victorious; but before it came to an end, there 
was a great earthquake and deluge. Greece was 
denuded of its rich soil, and in one day the whole 
island of Atlantis was swallowed up by the sea. 
This terrible destruction was sent by Zeus as a 
punishment for the sins of the Atlanteans. 

There are periodic references to the story later 
in antiquity, and in medieval times; but not until 
the early eighteenth century do people seem to 
have seriously asked if the story was true, and to 
have tried to locate the position of Atlantis. Ol- 
avus Rudbeck, a Swede, claimed in his book At- 
land (1702) that Atlantis was Sweden, and its capi¬ 
tal Uppsala. He, and the French philosophe Jean 
Sylvain Bailly (1736-1793), who placed Atlantis 
in Spitzbergen, reasoned in part from the theory 
that the earth is rapidly cooling. The English 
antiquarian William Stukeley (1687-1765), for 
his part, argued in 1740 that Atlantis was to be 
identified with Britain and Ireland. Cadet, writ¬ 
ing in 1787, first placed it where Plato says it was, 
and held that the Canaries and the Azores are 
the tops of the mountains of Atlantis. 
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Sintx: lhat time boolcji anti parnphIctN have mal- 

tiplied. it was estimated in 1926 that there were 
iju less than t,7f)0 cstsinl works on Atlantis, and 
we may now reasonably suppose that the number 
is nearer 2,000. Of these perhaps the most famous 
is Allantii: ifie /(;j/e«/iYuvfVui Wttrld (1&S2)‘ by Jg- 
naliuH Dnnnelly, an American, ile argued that 
Atlantis was the home of all the arts and scicnecs 
nf mankind; that 'the gods and goddesses of the 
ancient Greeks, the Hindus, the Phoenicians and 
the f^ndinavians were simply the kings, queens 
and heroes of Atlantis; and the acts attributed to 
them in m^hology are a confused rccolleciidti of 
real historical events'; that Egypt was colonized 
fTOin Atlantis: and that the destruction of Atlan¬ 
tis is the source of the Flood legends which are so 
widespread. Other authors have at one time or 
another identified Atlantis with America, with 
North Africa, with Nigeria or with Crete. Ihc 
main interest in recent years has, however, re¬ 
mained with Atlantis as the Atlantic isle now sunk 
beneath the ocean. 

The passionate intensity with which so many 
books have Ivccn written on so vague and uncer^ 
liiin a subject shows that Atlantis must express 
ideas of ^cat potency. [| must represent some¬ 
thing which to many is important; in fact, there 
arc not one but many constituents of the legend 
of Atlantis which have this compelling force. 
Some of iJiese Atlantis shares with other legend¬ 
ary lands and islands. 

i o begin with, there i$ the idea of an innocent 
world where ,ill were happy and good. This cle¬ 
ment is not explicitly present in Plato's account, 
but it has been added by more recent enthusiasts. 
In the words of Donnelly: 'It was the true antc- 
dilu vian world; the Garden of Eden, the Gardens 
of the Hesperidcs; the EEysian Fields; the Gar¬ 
dens of Alcinous: the Mcsomphalos; the Olym¬ 
pus; the Asgard of the traditions of the ancient 
nations; representing a universal iiicmoiy of a 
great land, where early mankind dwelt for ages in 
p«>ce and happiness.' Atlantis was. in fact, iJic 
site of tlic Golden Age, the kingdom Of Saturn 
which we all believe in our bones to have existed. 

In some of the other related legends this pri¬ 
meval world is still there, just beyond the horizon, 
St Brendan's Isle, out in the Atlantic beyond Jre- 
«tid, or the Portuguese Antilia, the island of the 
Seven Cities, supposedly colonized by the Bishop 


of Oporiu whtn tJit: Afiibs inviiilcd Spa.i[l, 
firmly believed in throu^oui the Middle Ages. 
Shangri-L^i, the secret viillcy where the treasarcs 
of Lhe world will he preserved through the com- 
mg collapse of civtltzaiion. is stili attainable if 
only we knew where to look; it is o haven slill 
open to the seeker after happiness. And here it 
may be mentioned that many of the more mysti¬ 
cal and [ess coldly rational advocxiies of Allaitlis 
believe that the arcane secrets originally mastered 
in that countiy arc still preserved by a group of 
iaitmtes hidden somewhere in the world. 

But Atlantis itseJf is lost forever, drowned like 
the Breton valley nf Yst or like Lyoncssc, 

A kind of old upticaven Titmti the abyss, 

By fire lo sink into the abyn a^tn, 

which lay between Cornwall and France, It is 
irrecoverably buried in the remote past, denied 
to us like Eden, It is again like Eden in that It was 
lost to us as a coti^qaenoc of sin* the sin of thoie 
who dw^cll in it. But unlike Eden, it was not sim¬ 
ply shut away from us: it was utterly destroyed. 
This destruction, like die destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorr.ihp provokes satisfaction at the 
punLshment of transgressorSp and at the ssime 
lime awe at the terrible magnificence of its scope. 
Our secret terror of death by drowning, and our 
knowledge of the power of the ocean to drow'n 
ihe whole world, imensify our fascination. 

Again, the legend of Atlantis gains by its very 
character of remoteness and uneeriainiy. Sup- 
povE h were proved that Atlantis existed^ sup¬ 
pose we were to find a detailed account of iis hiS" 
lory and inhabiunts* then most of those people 
who arc now drawa to it would lose interest : they 
would move on to some still remoLer mystery » 
such^ for instance, itjat of the Pacific continent 
of Mu, from whichg according to some accotinls, 
Ailantis itself was colonized, 

[Llustr ation: Pagjc 72. 


Pi(m€€r&; and advanced fftal-Jiirm* 

AVANT-GARDE — i.e. 'advance guard' - is 
a term and a notion borrowed from warfare and 
applied to cultural, intcElectual and artistic acri- 
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vitics, U bccti in general use^ accepted arid 
understood^, having a deBniie meaning for hoih 
nrd&La and public, since the latter half of the 
cdiijctcenth century, 

Tlic idea of au avaiit-j^anie, of a grot^p of artists 
who arc in advance, in aims and technique, of 
their fellow-artists and of the public taste, grew 
up with the formation of new ‘schonis" of paiist- 
ing and writing (parLicularly in France) whose 
products it seem^ impossible for ibc public to 
undersiand widiout first undergoing a radical re¬ 
adjustment of values. At the tirne of their incep¬ 
tion iL did not seem possible that these schools 
would ever be understood or accepted - least of 
all enjoyed as art should be enjoyed since they 
did notsuhtdently induce the public to make tlint 
necessary readjustment. The avanhgorde shocks 
rather than soothes the sensibilities of its audi- 
cnccp But it is precisely in order to bring this 
about, to create a receptive body of taste and 
opinion in whieli it is possible to worki that the 
a\p<im-gardis(e makes himself apparently unac- 
eepLnble. 

To use the term at all implies a state of mh- 
understanding^ almost a slate of warfare, be* 
tween artist and public, or artist and traditional 
critic, or between artists who wish to follow new 
ideas and those who arc content to work within 
the bounds of tlieortes already in cjiistcnoc, fami¬ 
liar and hallowed by use. The clash l>etwcen the 
traditional and the experimental the conflict 
which generates the energy of a new luovsmeni, 
is made clear in the review of a French art-critic, 
writing in 1876* *lhc Rue dc Pole tier", he com¬ 
plained, *is a road of disasters. After the fire at 
the Op6ra, there is now yet another disaster there. 
An e:dilbition has just been opened at Durand- 
Rucl which allegedly contains paintings. I enter 
and itiy horrified eyes behold SDinething terriblCn 
Five or six lunatics, among them a woman, have 
joined together and exhibited tlieir works .4. 
These wculd'be artists call them selves revolu- 
lioDurics, ‘Impressionist-^^ They take a piece of 
canvas, colour and brush, daub a few patches of 
colour on them at randun^ and sign the w^holc 
thing with their name." 

This was a typical sally in the skirmish between 
artists and public: it was the voice of outraged 
tradition. The 'wowld-bc artiiais^ ivfonet^ Manet, 
Degas, Renoir and all the painters Avho filled die 


^Salon of the Rejccicd' (opened in I £65, when the 
Solon proper refused to exhibit Manet), tri¬ 
umphed ; and Tinprcssionists are now highly res¬ 
pectable. Earlier, in IS55, Gustave Courbet had 
fired a broad.^idc at tradition wltli a one-man show 
given in a Paris shack, and entitled simply: 'U 
G. Courbet,' 

An amnt-garde movement comes into being 
at a certain point in tlie developiiient of an art. 
That point is generally when a tradition is being 
worked out, w'hen it in growing stale or ener¬ 
vated, and is no longer capable of expressing fully 
the artistic needs uf tlie age. The time is then ri|>c 
for experiment and progress based upon ;id- 
vanoiLs already made. By Issuing proclamations, 
making a Stir, enraging critics, catching ihc public 
eye {frcquenLly by outrageous means), and by the 
familiar guerrilla tactics of artists thirsling for 
hloud, an avaiil-giifde movenienlcan do valuable 
service in slinriulating the discussion, argument 
and eoiilroversy which arc essential to the healthy 
growth of art, 1 hey fling open windows and Icl 
fre^h air in upon stale topics and wilting theories. 
On the other hand, an avanf-gardir movement 
ceases to be cither efTccLivc or serious when its 
members overlook the vind contimiily of arL; 
it is Ihc fact that however many offshoots there 
may be, only one painting, one poetry and ore 
sculpture exist: their true devclopmem is in the 
nature of organic growth, it duui not come by a 
series of caiaclysmic upheavals. 

The fiivnt-giJrdL' mentality, the Lrusnding de¬ 
sire to abolish shoddy standards, to encompass 
unknown icrrilorics of endeavour and to bring 
about a reconciliation bctwwn the artist and his 
public on the highest possible Eermiif finds its 
greatest opportunity for expression when inidi^ 
tion and experiment overlap^ and both traditional 
and experimental Clements require to be fused 
into a stable pat tern» so thLil art may continue* 

rfeiiulnc itmnt-gufdc movements^ such as im¬ 
pressionism in painting, or the group of very eon- 
riderable writers, among them T.S. Eliot and 
James Joyce and Wyndham i.ewis in the early 
year!* of this ccnttiry, give full value to the im¬ 
portance of ccmtsTiuily in cxpcrimcnli tempering 
their enthusiasm and eagerness to be ahead with 
a respect for tradition and scholarship. Such 
movements, after the inkial stages of hysteria and 
excess which mark all "new" movements, produce 
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work of L-nduring value. Tbc mcvemtrnt ii^elf is 
reprded by its initiators as merely a part of the 
historical process of creation^ and is disbandtaJ 
kis soon as its objective is achieved, 

A second type nf amnt-giirdisfe aims Simply to 
'eputer iebcurgeifis ; W, H, Auden has warned the 
eager that the Gimt-garde is not always rights and 
fruqucnLly the n^nr-gardisrc mistakes vigour for 
judgement and a bold statement of principle for 
an inspired practical application of that principle. 
His passionate desire to tabulate new* irue and 
Just laws for art often nulUfies his ability to assess 
their value, and the value of those laws which they 
replace. 

Frequently the is something still 

w^orsc; he is in the words of Wyndhiim Ixwis* *^a 
scarccrow of an advanced fool-faTni\ a parasite, 
a minor figure concealing ineptitude in freakish- 

iies?i, 

In a sense, of course, it is true to say that every 
age produces itn aviini~gard£f the great original 
who work tweaty or thirty or lifiy years in ad¬ 
vance of their lime, slnig^c for TccognitEon, and 
at length receive the posthumous respectability 
always accorded to artists long enough dead. 
Wordsworth was as much of an avant-gardisie 
as Ulioi] Gerard Manley Hopkins wrote far in 
advance of contemporary understanding or sym¬ 
pathy; and Chaucer was possibly the most daring 
irtauguraloT of them alL 


B 

arid milkmaids 

*BACK TO THE LAN D'has been a political 
catch-phrase, a liicniry and sociolo^cal aspira¬ 
tion. and a sentimental attitude, 

] viu with my Ffeet in A brook: 

if anyeric asks ma for vfhy, 

[ tiiu ban a whack wiih my crook ^ 

■It's Stmlimicnt kilii mfi," layi 1. 


As a slogan ji is first perhaps associated with 
the doctrines of the American writer on social 
and eccnoruic problems, Henry George (lS19-‘ 
1897}, He was born in Philadelphia^ went to sea. 
settled in California as a printer, and progressed 
into editorship and active campaigning in public 
afTairs. Tn 1371 he published Our land FaJiryt and 
de^'eloped his theme in Progr£s$ and F0ycrty\ 
published in IB79. This had wide influence not 
only in America but also in Europe, He followed 
it by a work Froiectirm ar Free Trade in 1886, 
He had no political ambitionSp but in 1B86 re¬ 
ceived independent nomination as mayor of 
Greater New York, and was very nearly elected, 
He was immensely popular. 

George's idea w'as that the land in each country 
belonged by right to ihc people of that country. 
Private ownership in land was no more appro¬ 
priate than private ownership in air or sunshine, 
it hud no foundatian in morality or reason. Eut 
the private occupancy and use of lands were in- 
dispensable, and equal shares of land were un¬ 
workable. What was wanted was the general use 
of rent for the benefit of ali whether landowning 
or not, George proposed a Lax on land SO as to 
appropriate economic rent to public uses; he 
proposed also the abolition of all taxes falling 
upon industry and thrift, Thiii theory he pro¬ 
pounded in Great Britain as well as Americap 
and also in Australia, lie founded a paper to pro¬ 
pagate his views. Politically, 'Back to the Land' 
became a cxitch-phnise for all politicians with a 
rural bias, and had some revival (after tlie war of 
1914-1918) with English Liberals under the ex- 
Prime Mini^iter David Lloyd GeorgCp seeking to 
re-establish the importance of the countryside in 
the eyes of what w*as by now a mainly urban elec¬ 
torate. 

This special and local exploitation of a phrase 
is only ati aspect of the recognition of the 
portance of agriculture which hoj existed ever 
since urban societies first came about. The city- 
states of Sumeria arose us u result of the inven¬ 
tion of agriculture. London, the greatest city 
the world, presumed an agricultural background# 
no less than Ur, Akkad or Babylon, This was re¬ 
cognized, and all early societies in Europe were 
based on land tenure; die possession of land, and 
its administration, were government. 

Agriculture^ or the land, is still fundamental; 
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but a break panic in the eighteenth ccfitury^ and in 
England>The TfidLislrial Revolution brought with 
it a whoJe new scscicty engaged in the mills and 
rautdnes of the Ni^rth and Midlands, The trees 
were blackened, the fields were dirty patches, and 
TiQ longer unencloi^cd eomniou land. Whole 
generations grew up living in back-to-back tene¬ 
ments^ and had hardly seen tlic country at UlL 
These people had no political influence, }low- 
fi vcr» their maslers, the ni ill-owners and the big 
mauiiTaciurerSp did have an increasingly power¬ 
ful influence. The wealthy agricultural oligarchs; 
who ruled England Hhe Country Interest') there¬ 
fore sought to restrict this influences and to them 
*back to Uic land’ meant a return to pre-industrial 
society. 

Even when ii had become evident that the Brit¬ 
ish Isles had become a priniarily urban acid in¬ 
dustrial society, there were still voices urging an 
attempt to makt: Ihu Uni Led Kingdom provide 
* enough food for its population from its own re- 
j sourccij^ Such voices come from the farmers (by 
then usually prosperous only in waT-tlmc)^ the 
Libera] Parly, and such independents as G.K. 
Chesterton, riding back-forward into the future. 
In some rcspccL'i they echoed the sturdy senti- 
mentii of William Cobbett (1804 1S65L who had 
first christened London The Great Wen', and 
had denuunced urbanization. 

"Back to the Land’ in Its sociological sense took 
on a new^ reality during the bombing of the Sec¬ 
ond World War* when evacuation brought to the 
countryside, -as refugees, thousands of town- 
dwellers. Reactions on both sides were mixed, 
hut for a time this reversed the Mrlft to the 
towns" and the picture of the country-dweller as 
an ignorant hayseed. This conception had run 
parallel. In the mass mind, with a sentimentalized 
view of rural life which had for long dominated 
much lileralure. 

Admiration amongst anthors for life in ihe 
country was first a genuine and justified feeling. 
It found early expression in the w'orks of Virgil 
(70-IQ H.C.). Of him I he csjuiyisl Ahraham Cow¬ 
ley (161S-1667) wrote: 'The first wish of Virgil 
(os you will find anon by his verses), was to be a 
good philosopher; the second, a good husband¬ 
man; and God (w'hom he seemed to understand 
better than most of the learned heathens) dealt 
with him just as he did " with Solomon"’ - that i s. 


gave him both. Many nations have ljved\ Cow¬ 
ley goes on, "and some still do, witliout any art but 
this (agriculture); not so elegantly, I confess, but 
still they live; and almost a[l the otJier arts which 
are here practised are beholding to them for most 
of their materials. The iimncence of Lliis life is the 
next tiling for which I commend it. and if hus¬ 
bandmen perceive not that, they are much to 
blame, for no men are so free from the tempta¬ 
tions of iniquity," 

Yet by the time of Cowley, the courts and the 
poets belonged to the town, A note of ortificiafity 
crept into ilie approach to nature; nymphs and 
swains were idealized as something very different 
from real countrymen. Even Herrick, writing in 
a Devonshire he disliked, could say 

O happy li/c! if that ihcsr good 
The husbandciioTl hui understcHKl [ 

Who :l]I the day Lhemseivcs da please ... 

The note, half false, half genuine, continued. 
Great poets^ and many gcM>d minor poets, con- 
Enued to look back to the land for inspiration; 
and the "nature poets^ sang its virtues gloriously 
uguinsL the growing domination of the town. 

Their successors often I yoked equal observation 
or sinceriiyt and by the beginning of the twentieth 
century a sentimentality and insincerity had crept 
into much ^nuiure-writing' and much poetry — 
sometimes by the 'week-end poets", who were 
townsmen ciicaping "hack to the land’ for feeble 
and mannered inspiration. A bucolic schtxil 
struck an ev^n Ics^i convincing note with false 
heartiness of appreciation for a country scene 
already disappearing into the Folk Museum. 

Cosmic events may force a change in sfxziciy 
again jeading man back to the land. Inanycoseits 
apprcciaiJon, and the desire to go back there, an: 
baSEC,and necessarily so^ in the human situation. 

LLLUSTBATIOk: I'aKC 167. 


scnlf'J? tirttl Ihe M^€-3aw 

BAL.^NCE OF POWER denotes power so 
evenly distributed among the leading nations that 
no one state, or group of allied states, is signi¬ 
ficantly stronger iban any opposing group. It was 
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a commonplace of international poiitics, before 
1914 , that this babnee was desirable; and that if 
any ^laie began to build up an overpowering 
force it was the duty of die other states to build up 
their own and, if neotwaryp combine tu balance II 
The idea was familiar in ancient Greece^ who 5 c 
dty-siaies made and broke alliances simply to 
prevent any one of lUeir number dominating the 
rest. As a result, Greek warj were cnmplicEiicd 
and incondistent; any state mighL suddenly dC'^ 
cide that its own allies were winning too fast, 
and-might accordingly change sides. Eventually 
the Greek states^ balancing power between them 
tu tile last, were swallowed by Macedonia, which 
became stronger than alt of them put together. 

In the fifteenth century the balance of power 

again became an important feature of pulilicK, 
The little Italian states of the Renaissance com¬ 
bined agjiinsl each other to prevent any one of 
them becoming supreme; thus they delayed the 
unification of Italy by four hundred years, and 
ha nded ovor their country to the rule of Spaniard j 
and Austrians. If they had all combined* they 
might havt been a match for the enemy; but limy 
were too busy maintaining the b^dance against 
their ne?tt-door neighbours. 

from the sixteenth century the balance of power 
was an accepted principle of European politics. 
Any country that looked like becoming too 
strong was attacked by a combimition of the 
others. This happened to Spain in the setteenth 
century, France in the seventeenth and Britain in 
the eighteenth. Rather than allow one Christian 
state to become dangerously powerful, the Chris¬ 
tian nations of Europe allowed SOUlh-eastem 
Europe to be conquered by Turkey, the Moham¬ 
medan enemy of all Christian slatcs alike. Mos¬ 
lem pirates from North Africa were allowed to 
terrorize the whole Mediterranean as late as thc 
French Revolution. All peaceful eonntries would 
have benefited if the pirates had been swept from 
the seas, as they easily could have been; hut the 
principle of the balance of power made it neces¬ 
sary for one Christian slulc to make an alliance 
with the Turks against the resL 
During the nineteenth cctmiry the principle was 
still firmly upheld^ It was simply to preserve the 
balance of power dial Brifiin entered die Cri- 
meuti War. Towards the end of the century the 
European powers began to form themselves mto 


two big groups, which had become two hostile 
camps shortly after 1900, Neither group had any 
particularly aggreasive intentions^ but each was 
afraid of ibc aggressive intentions of the other: 
and each group piled up armaments to prevent 
the ba|aii[:t: iiltin|t against it. The result of this 
arms race, and of the fear and suspicion that ac¬ 
companied ii, was the First World War. 

Most British statesmen were closely coacerned 
with the balance of power. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century the philosopher Hume had 
laid down that it was founded 'on common scilsc 
and obvious reasoiting*. In 1907 Sir Eyre Crwc 
wrote, ‘The only check on illc abuse of poliiitisil 
prcdomiruiiicc [by a powerful and ambitious 
state] has always consiiitcd in the opposition of 
an equally formidable rival/ He went on to say, 
‘It has become almost an historical truism to 
identify Englandsecular policy with the main- 
tenance of this balance by throwing her weight 
now in this scale and now in thai^ hut ever on the 
side opposed to die political dictatorship of the 
strongest single state or group at a given time/ 
On die other hand, Sir Edward Grey, l-orcign 
Secretary at that period, never used the phrase 
'hulancc of power' if he could help it, never 
consciously pursued the policy. 

As an essential principle of European politics, 
the balance of power did not survive the First 
World War. U was superseded by the idea of 'col¬ 
lective security^ the being ntaliilained by 

all the nations acting together, embodied in the 
League of Nations. The League failed, because 
when it came to the point the nations would not 
act together; but the idea, after the Second World 
War, was given a new expruiision in the United 
Nations (qrV,). T'hc working of the "balance of 
power' depends un certain conditions, which do 
not pbtain in the present-day world. 

First, there mu.st be a group of nations, each 
sLrnug enough to make a material dilfercncE to 
the balance if it changes sides. Small states make 
practically no difference at all. United Italy t^on- 
tributed to the balance; the smallk disunited Itaf 
ian Stales were unimportant, and could in prac¬ 
tice be ignored. At present there are two colossal 
states, and two Others comparatively powerfuU 
but not in the first rank; an insufficient number 
to operate the balance efrectively. 

S^ondly, there muat be a solid base of mutual 
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agreement between the states concerned. They 
must have, or think they have, so much in com¬ 
mon that they are ready at any time to make an 
ally out of an enemy, or vice versa. When there is 
a f^undamental cleavage of principle, states no 
longer aim at a balance; they aim at the suprem¬ 
acy of their own side, even if this means being 
overshadowed by one of their own allies. In the 
nineteenth century Britain could side with Russia 
against France, or with France against Russia, or 
with both against Germany, as the situation de¬ 
manded, since the only real quarrel with any of 
them was the danger of their becoming too power¬ 
ful. Nowadays our degree of co-operation with 
America may vary; but it is inconceivable that a 
free Britain should transfer its support from a free 
America to a totalitarian Russia. The idea, held 
by some people, of a ‘third force’ holding the 
balance between America and the Soviet Union, 
appears to many observers quite unrealistic, at 
least in Europe. If we had still believed in the 
balance of power, one or other of the allies would 
have made peace with a defeated but not crushed 
Germany in 1944 or 1945; but all the allies con¬ 
sidered that the preservation of the balance was 
less important than getting rid of Nazism. 

At its best, the balance of power was not a very 
successful means of ensuring peace. Often it 
meant that states that ought to have come to¬ 
gether in unity were divided by suspicion and in¬ 
trigue, and fell victims, one by one, to their com¬ 
mon enemies from outside. When, as in the nine¬ 
teenth century, there was no outside enemy strong 
enough to be dangerous, pursuit of the balance of 
power led to a world war, which impaired the 
civilization it was intended to defend. In the 
western hemisphere the principle has never been 
applied; no grouping of allies has been effected 
to offset the rising power of the United States; 
and the western hemisphere has had an incom¬ 
parably more peaceful history than Europe. It is 
obvious that when one nation, such as Germany 
under Hitler, embarks on a career of ruthless 
conquest, the other nations must stop it; but it 
has become equally obvious that concern over 
the balance of power, as between normally 
friendly and civilized states, is a cure that is likely 
to produce the disease. 

illustration: Page 124. 


'‘Blubo* and the master race 

BLUT UND BODEN, blood and soil, w^as 
part of the ideological terminology of theNational 
Socialists’ concept of race. Politics, society and 
law derived all meaning from the racial norm, 
according to which the accident of a man’s birth 
was the sole determinant of his fitness to be a 
member of a community. 

Hitlerism thus divided mankind into one super¬ 
ior race - the Aryans - and the other inferior slave- 
races such as the Jews, Slavs and Negroes. That 
teaching formed the root of Germany’s expan¬ 
sionist foreign policy during the Nazi regime; it 
also inspired its educational, economic and social 
doctrines. The combination of the theory of race 
- that is, of ‘blood’ - as the chief factor in human 
destiny, with that of the German Volk rooted in 
the soil, gave birth to the slogan Blut und Boden 
or Blubo, as it was frequently abbreviated. 

The phrase was first used by a German writer, 
August Winnig, in his Befreiung^ published in 
Munich in 1926, in which he says: ‘Blood and soil 
are the destiny of peoples.’ The same sentence 
occurs in another book by Winnig, published in 
1928. But the man who did more than anyone 
else to propagate the idea of Blut und Boden, 
and indeed to turn it into a cult, was Dr Walter 
Darr^, Hitler’s Minister of Agriculture. He was 
late in joining the National Socialist movement; 
Hitler had been impressed by the writings of this 
young agricultural economist, with whose ideas 
on race and soil he was in agreement. Darr6 was 
convinced that Germany’s salvation lay in the 
combination of a revival of agriculture and a 
strengthening of the Nordic type of peasant. 
Hitler had read Dairy’s books in which these 
ideas were developed: The Peasant as the Life- 
source of the Nordic Race (1928) and The New 
Nobility of Blood and Soil (1930). In June 1930 
the author was invited to outline his theories at a 
meeting of Nazi Party leaders, and he did this so 
impressively that Hitler commissioned him to 
organize the agrarian policy of the party. 

The German peasants had so far shown no in¬ 
clination to swallow the Nazi teaching. Darr6 
promised them better farming conditions, and at 
the same time tickled their racial pride by appeal¬ 
ing to the peasant’s pride of family. ‘If this regime 
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C3.Ti carr^ through Uit; objectives which 1 have 
liiid before you/ said Hitler in the Roiohsiag in 
March l9jlS, *thcn the peasantry will become the 
supporting fouridatiaa for a new Kingdom of 
Blood and Soil/ 

On 29 September 1933 the Nazis passed a netv 
‘Hereditary Farms Law' (Reichxerhhfjfiigirseiz) 
which implemented these ideas, tts preamble 
slated : ^The indispensable link of Blood and Sen! 

Is the indispensable prerequisite for ihe healthy 
life of a people/ The law was de\H 5 ed to 'purify* 
the bloodstream of Uic peos^antry^ to fix the peas¬ 
ant's status in a rigid socialnKonomic class hier¬ 
archy unalterable except at the dii^retLon of die 
statCp and also to fix fiis immutable attachment to 
the soil. Tlic law was supported by two other 
measiircsp the institution of a "National Food 
Corporation' {Rek'ksmihrjiianil}^ centra] izing nil 
ngri cultural production and dbiribuiion, and of a 
'Settlement Programme'by mcansof which thedc- 
population of the countryside was to be slopped. 
Blood nnd soil were to become the Alpha and 
Omega of German agricultufe. The bluod of the 
peasantryp the Nazis argued, is the principal life- 
spring from which flows the evcr-rcncwnitg nupply 
of men to the expanding gtory of the Fatherland. 
The soil tilled by ihc peasants nourishes all in the 
tasks which the ‘divinely inspired Leader' lays 
before them. 

Hitler's Crusade of Blood and Soil was a poor 
substitute for nn economically sound system of 
agriculture which Germany needed. But its dis- 
nstious cfTeels were not merely felt in the realms 
of economics and agriculture, Darr^ had studied 
ihc breeding of animals, and thought that the ex¬ 
periences gained in iiUiproving livestock could be 
profitably applied also to the improvement of the 
human race, the HcrcdiUiry Farms Law' de¬ 
clared that whcKver aspired to hereditary farm* 
holding must observe certain M:!^3:livc conditions 
m mating. The bride must possess certain minimal 
mental and physical requisites. The male heirs to 
peaxant holdings must satisfy certain racial stan¬ 
dards. Darrc also introduced a new type of pro¬ 
fessional man^ distinct from doctors^ the 2r/c/ir- 
or breeding eKpcri, wluwc task it was to 
guide and control ‘tin: preservation of Nordic 
Blood for the improvement of the race\ In a later 
publiralion Oait^ mculjoned a new tvpe of 
functionary, die Assistant Generator' (Zfw- 


he "has to provide for progeny in ilie 
place of a husband w'ho, by reason of illness or 
owing to any other cauae^ proves to be incapahtc 
of generatioiiL 

Special matrimonial kgiis^laiion and the insti¬ 
tution of "breeding experts' wcrc enacted for 
members of the Nazi Fatty aristocracy, particu¬ 
larly the S,Sp; and German girls w^erc grouped 
in four classes in relation to their racial and 
eugenic fitness for marriage and child-bearing. 
The Nuremberg 1 .aw$ prohibited Tacial disgraceT 
Le. condubium and extra-mariial intimacy be¬ 
tween Aryans and ‘inferiors' and "alien' races stich 
us Jews and Negroes, It was entirely in the logic 
of the sterilization laws and other mcasur^ for 
the 'planned breeding of men' that ific ultimate 
ideal from which Germany and the wtirld w'cre 
foriunatcty preserved was whiU u Berlin physi¬ 
cian, Dr Dupri£, had called ilie ‘breeding state' 
in which procreation and the 
riOLring of children were to be withdrawn from 
the competence of individual decision and sub- 
milted to public regulalion. 

The whole body of ideas expressed by Blat wui 
Bodm was deeply rooted in Germ an history. 
The cult of the soil was a constant theme of Ger¬ 
man poets and mystics. *Tlie love of nature is the 
highest joy of life", WTOte Nikolaus LenaU:, one 
among many |H>eiic nuiure-worshippers. The cult 
uf the land found its peak in the old Germanic 
mysteries of twilight and dnrkncssp in the sadness 
of oak and juniper treeSp in the macabre panthe¬ 
ism and niysticixm of the Watpurgisnacht. The 
Nazis merely extended^ and gave a p^udo-scien- 
tificforiT! to, popular beliefs long held in Germany- 
Rosenberg, the ofticial high-priesL of Nazi 
ideology, wrote in his Myth of the TH-mtieth Cefi- 
furyi ‘Today n new faith is coming into being' the 
myth of blood, the faith that the cause of ibc 
blood is tile cause of the divinity of man. We 
must recognize that tlic most profound law of 
every gctiumc culture is to give conscious ex¬ 
pression to the vcgeiatJvc vitality of a race/ And 
he went on io quote the heretical medieval Ger¬ 
man mystic, Master Bek hart *Thc noblest thing 
in man is his blood, if it wills rightly. If it '.rills 
wrongly, it is the vilest/ Master Bekhan was cer¬ 
tainly no racialist of the modern kind, but the 
quotation illustrates the affinity between Ehd und 
D^dtn and mystical spirituality. 
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Tt W31R the special KLrength of Hillcrism to have 
A jden[ified a transiem politio^il movcmcni with 
n the age-old characLcnHlicfi of the German pcopEe^ 
I Moreover, the creed of Blood and Soil was cal- 
^ culaLcd li) appeal, and did appeal, Co tlie accivisni 
and vitalism of modern man, to his impatience 
i witJi ratiunali:3t speculation, and his restlessness. 
JU National Sociahsm claimed to rebel against a 
"^1 liberal democratic society, with iii empty fonnal- 
i!i ides, vague catchwords and impnEcnt sentiments. 

Blood and Soil expressed a yVehmisch(mmg of 
' living and doings of risk, action and conflict, a 
kind of cosmic energy, both world-creating and 
world-renewing> which could inspire youth with a 
belief that the very force of li fe itself was with the m. 

Jt will hardly be denied that several of these 
Nazi ideas within the idea of 5/wf und Beden ex¬ 
press certain aspects vital la any truly Immanllfe. 
Where die Nazis went wrong was in confusing, 
as it were, *soil' with 'plant', in regarding the 
plant as die product of the soil rather than of a 
seed distinct from the Roil and belonging to a 
higher order. Biubo, therefore, became a goddess 
in her own right, an ultimate reality, the absolute 
negation of all Christian values enshrined in the 
concept of man as a free person. Against this 
Bhiho declared thai the individual w'as noihiTig, 
the state everything. 

The menial climate m Germany had been pre¬ 
pared for aim wid Bodi^n by Hegefs doctrine of 
the state, as well as by Nicizsohc^sculi of naiurat 
strength and of the Superman. National Sociab 
ism exploited iheir leaching for its own entirely 
differcTil ends. But the attack against rationaEUm, 
humanism and liberalism to which Him and 
gave a German form and name was in fact a 
unlversoJ phenomenon of Western society in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In 
England George Bernard Shaw cxtojlcd what he 
I t::iried the Tife force", and DJ4. Lawrence dis¬ 
covered a mystical religiosity in the impulse of the 
blood and in the vital union of sex. In France, 
Henri Bergson, the philosopher of the vital^ 

invested vital instinct with qualities proper to the 
higher iniaibon of spiriL Far removed though 
llie.Hc writers were from the Tcuinnic crudities of 
Blood and Soil, they nonetheless Shared in the re¬ 
bellion ag;iinst an age that had exalted mechan¬ 
ism to the detriment uflifc. (See also Vitalisnu 
Superimn^ iferre^n&tk, B<ick ra the /jj/iJ.) 


The Stranger' 

BOHElVI lANESM was first introduced to the 
geneni] public as an attractive and amusing way 
of life by Henri Murger, whose dtt ia Vie 

de Boh^me was published in 1^7-1849, 

Murger was a renegade bourgeois (he had 

farmcriy been a Javvycrix clerk) who sen tj ment¬ 
al ized the disorderly life of artists in the Latin 
Quarter and made a virtue oaL of the pcetiliari- 
ties of'genius’, usually as ine^ecti ve as it was mis- 
understood. He til Lis vulgarized the very real 
break between the artist and society which was 
the rcsLik both of Romanticism itself and of the 
rclati%'^c fatiurc of the revolutionary epoch, en¬ 
shrined first in the restoration of the monarchy 
and Inter in the Second Empire, 

Gautieris de Manpm {1835) had 

declared war on philistine respectability, and 
Daumier was now caricaturing the commercial 
classes in his lithogmpbfj for£c ChanWari. tn this 
context Murgeris artists lived gaily and irrespon¬ 
sibly with tbeir dreams and their Schau- 

nard, the composer who would nev'cr complete 
his symphnnyi ^The Influence of Blue Oh the 
Arls\ symbolically struck the cracked note nn his 
piano; much of the time was spent on practical 
jokes and the ingenious cadging of meals frijm the 
proprietor of Lite Cafd MomuS. 

NeverthclesSp it was Murgers buok which 
drew the Anglo-American artist Whistler to the 
dilapidated JHoteJ Corneille, near the Odcun, in 
1855. EnLhralted with the yk hotkme, occa¬ 
sionally visiting G ley re's studio, spending even¬ 
ings watching the ctm-can at the Jardin Bullier or 
attending a performance of the Dameaux Camti- 
Has. Whistler found Murgeris Mimi in a girl he 
called Futnette, w^hose ringing her artist friends 
loved "si iirtisfement'. 

This phase of Whistkr^s life can be examined 
in his fellow student George Du Mauricris Trilhy, 
in which he had figured as Joe Sibley 'the idle 
apprentice, tiie King of Bohemia, fe roi des tru~ 
oiifis’ who was 'always in dehl\ 'eccentric in his 
attire', and 'like Svcngali' vain and witty. But Du 
Mautier's descripuon of life in the studios went 
no deeper than Murger's, for his students spent 
much of their time in gymnaxtics and boxing- 
matches; a trapeze, foils and fencing masks were 
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lis promiitent in tbeir rTOms as 'Dante’s face 3nd 
Michelangelo^H Leda\ 

It was leFi to George MoorCi influenced by the 
"mad and moTbid literature' of symbolIsl dcua- 
dcnci; before he deserted Paris for the | Fabulous 
BohemiaaisTTi' of Curron Sueei, with its ^triuin- 
phunL champagne, debts, gaslighh supper par- 
tics\ to add the essential satanic note. Attired to 
9 lapancse dressiag-gown, Moore was in the 
habit of calling his python Jack to feast on a 
guinea-pig tied to ihe 'tabouret^ pure Louis XV" 
when he woke in the rporniug, in order that he 
might appreciate 'with what exquisite gour- 
mandise he lubricates and swiilbws\ Perverse 
fo^iidioustieas and dandyism inhuenced the bo^ 
hemian from one side, while, on the othcr^ ah- 
isinthc, venereal diiscase and police censorship 
dragged him down into sordidness. 

Mo tine was more bohemian thud the French 
poet Paul Verlaine, the purest of lyricists, who 
drank himself through a decrepit middle age in 
filthy Jodgings, preyed upon by two prostitutes 
long past their prime, and who was forced, as 
winter came on, to seek die shelter of a bospiLal, 
where he osciJlaied between self-pity and mis¬ 
chievous exhibidonisnt.Thc bohemian hits always 
sought to excuse himself and to justify himself, 
his fidelity to his M use being that of Ernest Dow- 
son to Cyuara, to whom he was faithful unly in 
his ru^hion. 

A searching, if somewhat morbid, examination 
of the rclutinn between bohemia nism and nrt has 
been attempted by the German novelist Thomas 
Mann, him^iclf a product of good merchant slock. 
In story after story Mann harps on the fact that 
the ardsi is the result of a decline in the vitality 
of a family, that he is pervenic, incapiablc of nor¬ 
mal feelings and close to the CrimJiial, and yet 
sometimes poignantly desirous of returning to 
the Hock. In his family chronicle Bmhlei^ro^ks, 
the faulty strain produecii firsi n bohemian-dilet¬ 
tante, Christian, and then, in the next generation, 
a truly gifted boy who dies partly as the lesuit of 
hJs devotion to mu-sic. 

The same type of pretentious^ but in a way 
pathetic and moving, dilettante is caricatured by 
Mann in his while the perverse nature of 

magic and make-bcHuve leads to the tmgic end¬ 
ing of Mario andfhe Ma^kttin. Von Aschenbach, 
in Mann*s tn yrnke, finds tliut the rncral 


discipline he has always imposed upon his crea¬ 
tive temperament has been contrary to its true 
bent; dreaming of a smisler jungle, he soon lurnji 
into a rouged hqmmcxual following a boy through 
cholerarinfcstcd streets to his death, it is in Twiifl 
that Mantles theory has its sharpest cx^ 
pression. Tonio dresses aristocratically because 
'Every artist is as Bohemian as the deuce, inside! 
l et him at least went proper clothes and behave 
outwardly like a rcspcciuble being.^ Declaring 
that only beginners imagine that a creator must 
/ff/j since they are happily unaware of his cor- 
nipied nervous system with its ^irritatJufts and icy 
ecstasies', he nevertheless confesses that he pre^ 
fers life in all its^scductivc banality' to the gulf ol 
irony that his temperament has granted him. He 
IS, in fact, a 'bourgeois nwnqu^\ and as such, re¬ 
visiting his boyhood town and home, is arrested 
as a suspicicius stranger. 

Although the concept of bohemianistahas been 
long ago taken over by the tourist agcndcs, and 
many writers and artists today prefer, as did 
Tonio Kr&ger, to dress like Mr T,S. Eliot* who 
might in appearance be a bank manager or a pub¬ 
lic trustee, rather than like the late W.B. Yeau 
wtdi his flowing tie and poet’a hair* there is litik' 
reason to suppose that bohemran tendencies 3re 
in danger of disappearing entirely- The madcap 
expatriates of the Parisian iwcniies have sut- 
Tendercd to the cost of living, but the publication 
of Joyce Cary's The Morsels Mouth draws altea" 
tion to a comparatively recent outbreak of bo" 
hcttiiaaism in England^ 

For reasons rather less sinister thuji ihoftc ot 
Thomas Mann, it is probable that creative peoplf 
win not accept the Welfare State wholesale- any 
more than they accepted its bourgeois^ prcd^c^n- 
sor. while intense concentration on thcir for from 
lucrative work may keep them in that state of vi¬ 
tal mess' which 'outsiders’ consider appropfi^tt^^^y 
artistic. They may nut be as gay as Mur^r'sehar- 
acters^ or Du Manner’s. No doubt it wilt alw^y^ 
be possible to accuse them* in Emerson^s words, 
of being *o^n to the suspicion of irregular 
immoral living', but they will almost cerlaiitly N- 
more culture-con^tfious, and even pubhe-spiritcd, 
than h suggested by Thackeray's definition: 'A 
bohemian is an educated hoss^thieL^ 


illustration: and 75. 
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Withotil a fir ad ar fi lail 

BOURGEOISIE, like capitalbm. is a word 
which has become a political symbol and which 
ia so battered by tJie usages of time that its signb 
ficance has been destroyed for the present genera¬ 
tion. 

Its most general mcaming is now the 'middle 
and at this point argument and confusion 
begin, and indeed are inviiedp for the term is 
merely re!olive to those below and those above 
the middle, saying noihing about the content of 
that middle position. 

in the Middle the men of a town 
were its ''bourgeois' or burgesses: collectively its 
'bourgeoisie*. The word became widespread with 
the rise of town life after the tenth century to dis¬ 
tinguish the men of the town from men of the 
country, these tiny urban communities being 
I ii^lancJs in a fciidaT, rural sea. The ^boutgcois^ in 
U them were small pockets outside the greaL feudal 
i pyramid, where all men holding land, or Jiving 
by working the soih owed allegiance to some 
‘ feudal superior and came under the jurisdiction 
^ of a manorial, or feudal^ court; tlie landholders 
themselves forming a pyramid of obligation and 
allegiance which culminated in ihe Ning - or, ft3r 
^1 most praeticul purposes, in some great feudal 
’• magnate whose lands were comfnirablc in wcuhh 
with those of his lord the king. 

The bourgeois did not come under this feudal 
discipline, although their town would claim its 
'freedom" and the right to hold a market and a 
court from the charter of ihc king, or a magnate: 
tradiiiomilly a serf escaping from his lord might 
himself ciaim that freedom, having breathed the 
free aJr of tlic town (or eluded his pursuers there) 
for a year. The men of the town, who were 
technically speaking the bourgeois or the bur¬ 
gesses, would be, m the main^ the TncrchsmU^ and 
masters who ueecpicd apprentices and employed 
the journeymen in the various trades of wliich the 
names of the guilds and companies of London 
still remind us, 

I In this way the word "bourgeoisie* began 
gradually to apply to the economic functions of 
Ihe townsman, whereas originally it had distin- 
gaished those people who Jived in the town, U 
was used in the seventeenth century in l-'rance 


to siigaify particularly the doss of small niaster 
who owned the skilled workshops in which manu¬ 
factured articles were made. Iliis was at a Ume 
when the towns had not swollen, and the bour¬ 
geois were mainly local merchants and manu-^ 
faclurcrs. Crowing wc;ilth brought a greater 
speeiaH;^.ation of function and a growing com¬ 
plexity to the society prospering upon this wcaltli 
in the towns. In England the term 'middling 
orders of society* became common in the cighi- 
ecntli century, its very vagueness indicating the 
need for u wide umbrella beneath which to shel¬ 
ter many sorts and conditions of men, growing 
both in numbers and in prosperity; neither the 
peasants, the labourers nor the simptc urban 
workers, neither the nobility, the rich gentry nor 
the owners of great estates, but those some where 
in between, both in wealth and status. 

Ihese middle classes were always rising. In 
France die change was seen in the division of the 
'bourgeoisie' into the -grande bourgeoisie" and 
the ^petite bourgeoisie". The implication was the 
same. The first group included the rich lawyers, 
bankers and merchants, particularly those rising 
to great fortunes upon foreign irude, now often 
having a countiy estate as well as a towTi house; 
the "pctils bourgeois* were still the small masters 
and those in commerce in a humbler station. 

To the first class was added a new mun - the in¬ 
dustrialist, owning the factories which the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution was bringing iniq existCECC, 
und with him, many others also rising upon the 
wealth created by the Industrial Revolution in 
iinance and trade in all its aspectS:, whether of 
commodities, credits insurance or pruperty. 

To the ranks Of the 'petite bourgeoisie" were 
added, in great numbers, retail shopkeepers and 
clerks. The virtues of the * petite bourgeoisie" were 
supposedly integrity, thrift and bard work; die 
"grande bourgeoisie* showed initiative, organiz¬ 
ing ability and the aggressive drive suited to cap¬ 
tains of enterprise out to conc|uer the unmapped 
continents of economic c^Lpuiiiiion. In fact, one 
set of quaiilies complements the other so that he 
who has both in abundance - and good luck as 
well - may aspire 10 the ranks of the "grande 
bourgeoisie". 

As tbe middling dosscs were thus accepting 
many recruits, the same economic movements 
were producing a new army of urban factory 
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workers, owriing only llicir labour, and being in 
theSrC industrial circumstances as clearly distinct 
from :lie owners os the journeymen hud been 
from the medieval bourgeois masters. It was this 
partial pattern of an industrialized society which 
Was given systematic form and claimed as the 
complete truth by Karl Marx. 

Capitalism waji ineviluhly driving society inlo 
two camps, 1 he smaller, the "^ou^geoisie^ owned 
the means of produclioiip die raeturies and the 
Tnachincfs which gave work to the others, thus 
controlling the econoink life of tlic country 
directly, and the political and cultural Jife in¬ 
directly. t heir interests were unalterably op¬ 
posed to those of the workers in the other camp, 
who had nothing to sell but their labour, and 
would eventually realize that they had nothing to 
lose in rcvalution hut thetreconomic shackles and 
bonds^ 

Such a theory, which clntTncd to set out the 
final tnith about the social and economic process 
by throwing the word 'bourgeorsie* into the 
politi^l arena, charged it with a new teclmica! 
meaning. From Marx onward, ^eapitalism^ and 
^bourgeoisie’, as words and concepts, have been 
on the ■defensivCp with an arr of Riispicioa 
and opprohritim uhoul rhcni, even for most 
undisputed mctnbefs of the middle classes them¬ 
selves. 

Witli the w^ord 'hourgeoisie' now vaguely im¬ 
plying exploitation, and its adjective 'bourgeois’ 
meaning dull, materialistic and unexcitingly 
suburban, the reality behind the term has once 
mort been changing rapidly. The decline of the 
itiijiSez-faire slate, as democralic governments 
concerned themselves more and more with the 
general standard of living, has been a part of n 
profound change in the structure of society. In the 
gap Marx established between workers and ow u- 
crsi there has appeared a new category^ - ihe 
white-collar class. Selling their brains and orderly 
minds ratlscr than their labour in tlic Marxian 
5iensc+ the white-collar men :trc certainly not 
owners themj»r|vcs, yet they are distinguished 
from Ihc workers on the floor of the shop; they 
consider themselves set apart front the working 
classes; and in ibeir habits of life they strive to¬ 
wards middk-eJass stutus. In recent years Utey 
live in an uncomfortable social stratum, . 

With the ri$c oftlit joim-stock company in the 


diiielccntli century^ control has now^ largely been 
split off front ownership in enterprise, so that the 
prufcssional managers in the larger coitccrnii sel¬ 
dom own much, if any, of the capital they direct. 
They arc themselves the employees of the share- 
holdcrs (as may be proved if the board of dircc 
tors submit many unfavourable reports at the 
annual matings} and they are no longer owners 
and cnlTcprcncurs in the Marxian sense of 
being members of the ’bourgeoisit". The ’inana- 
gcriat rcvolmSon' has produced unalterable 
changes. 

In so fur as capital and control are now divided* 
in this rigid inlerpretation the "bourgeoisie" has 
ceased to exist, SimUarjy, workers in the new in¬ 
dustries have not shawm the class eonscioEisncss 
which Marx saw rising in the old basic industries 
of coak iron, textiles and shiphuildini^ The 
’bourgeoisie' has been shattered as a concept as 
much as that of the pralctarial. Most people who 
have the slightest doubi about their economic 
position w^ill regard their social g fat us as that of 
the middle class; and in America, where neither 
’proJetadaF nor ’baurgeoisie" as terms have had 
much currency, rcccni polls have shown that 
almost ninety per cent of the people questioned 
couiidiT themselves to be members of the middle 
class. 

Not unnaturally the changes in the hundred 
years since 1S50 have burst the strait-jacket of a 
set of terms which even then had to be forced to 
include many ill-fitting facts. There must always 
be a crowded gap between those undispuiably at 
the bottom of society and those who arc, with 
more doubt, at the top. All changes in society 
mean new migrants through these middle re¬ 
gions. These successive changes in the content of 
the middle class and the ’bourgeoisie’, and con- 
scquently in the teal significance of the concepi. 
have enabled the ’bourgeoisie* to keep floating 
perpetually through history. Yet the word has 
lost its formal meaning; and history deals roughly 
with those who try to ignore change by catching 
a meaning and imprisoning it in the unchanging 
cell of a single form - though they may confuse 
succeeding general ions, and give slogans to the 
demagogue. 


1LLU51RATIOK: Pages 76 and 77. 
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Dz-j^h and lat^ 

capital punishment is Ihe Uting 
of a niaii\ life by legal process. It is found aa a 
pflnsiity in the eafEicHii codes of law which 
known to have cxjsied; and noiabry in ihc Code 
orHaminurabi (c. 2100 %c,)^ which ^stematiied 
and clarified a vast body of older Sumerian law^ 
was studied for 1,500 years, and influenced i^r- 
manently ihc whole conceptian of law and jii 5 t[ce. 

This code is deceptively modern in its appear¬ 
ance; in early law death is the penalty for sacri¬ 
lege rather than for ofFences against the slate. 
Murder as a crime has in alt early iaw much less 
ihan its modem pramtnence. It is a private mat¬ 
ter betw^cen the families concerned; the wider 
community interferes cautiously and oficn un¬ 
successfully to limit the destructive force of pri* 
vatc vengeance. 7 hat is the puint of the lex 
Tailo/itjp in BabyJonian and Hebrew iaw; the 
literalness of 'an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
too^’ intended to limit the amount of retri¬ 
bution, fn Anglo-Sa^^oa law the wergild operated 
in a shnflar manner; the price ofa nian^s life was 
nxed in cash according to his lankp and if his 
family accepted the payment, the feud was at an 
end. The Crown in times uf strength brought 
pressure on the contestants TO accept, and took 
one-third of (he price. But some crimes were 
noteless': beyond the reach of a fine. 

In the Eumenidcs of Aeschylus (458 b.c.), the 
Furies tell Urestes that the sin which cannoL be 
forgotten and for which tlicrc is no payment is 
that against parent, guest or God; and that in the 
realm below, the Kingdom of Night, Pcath waits 
lo scan hII life and to straighicii the crooked. 
Tills was widely true outride Greece also; treason 
Was a Crime against the king in his divine aspect; 
oi^nccs such as cursing father and mother or 
sabbath-breaking (in the Hebrew code) stood 
With rape and sodomy and incest as capital 
crimes p In Roman Law parricide had reserved 
to ti a penalty of strange and primitive character. 


alluded to both by Cicero and Juvenal. The offen¬ 
der was sewn up in a feather sack (called culeus, 
from Creek kotez>fh a sheatli) with a dog, a cock, 
a viper and an ape - and drowned, (The murder 
of other rebiions was punished only by exile.) 

Death is envisaged, also, not merely as a pun¬ 
ishment Id itself, but a means of giving ihc 
offender into the hands of the Gods or the rulers 
of the undtrw^orld: Death is a person as well as 
a thing. Deep beneath the apparent calm of 
modern abstmet justice, these ancient sanctions 
still flow like a forgotten river in a sewer under a 
modem city. But in ancient times the logic of 
reason had also begun tn operate; the penalty of 
death was used as a deterrent; and for that pur¬ 
pose it was necessary to make it conspicuous and 
horrifying, Hetbre hanging was used la kill, it 
appears that ii was used to expose dead criminals 
so that others might take notice. This wax the fate 
of Pharsioh's chief baker in OVnesitj, as In England 
robbers and pirates were 'gihbeted^ in iron frames 
down ti] the nineteenth century. 

AuiOng the methods of legal cxcciition which 
have been commonly used are drowning (Baby¬ 
lonian), impaling and beheading (Assyrian), 
stoning and burning (Hebrew) and crucifying 
(^hicli the Romans found too horrible and de¬ 
grading for their own ciliicns, and reserved for 
others). For the Jews, the hanged man was 7he 
curse of God*, and the land was desecrated by his 
presence. In England, hanging was supplemented 
by burning for heresy, Including ivitchcrnfl: and 
beheading, for high treason committed by a per¬ 
son of noble birth; while for treason by Icbsct 
mcn^ hanging itself ^vas supplecnenled by draw- 
iug^ and subsequent exposure. 

During the Middle .Ages capital punishmeni 
was already claimed as a prerogative of the king; 
but in the thirteenth and fourteentli eenturies the 
right 'of pit and gal lows' was given (at first freely, 
and then reluctantly) to great lords, abbeys and 
towns; men felons were hanged, and women 
drowned in the pit. Hie Church fought against 
the extension of the death penalty, and claimed 
immunity for those in holy orders^ and later for 
all who were literate: this ‘benefit of clergy’ was 
not formally abolished in England until 1529. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, burning, 
beheading, drowning, drawing and quartering 
had disappeared; and iransportaiion to the 
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Aincrtcan find West Indian colonic ftnd begun 
to take the place of Imnglng for si very liirgc num¬ 
ber of felonies^ and even (as in Monmouth’s Re¬ 
bellion of 1635) for ^onie who were guilty of 
treason. Bui banging was still the ppnishineiit for 
a grcEtt and growing number of ofTeiitjcs; from 
about fifty in late Stuart times, the list to 
i>ier200in theearfynineicenthcentLiry/niefinii to 
question thisindiscrifnimiie policy were the early 
Quakers. George l-’oi:, their founder, protested 
to the Commonweulib Parliament in 1659 and 
again to ihe Rcsloration ParEjament in 1660 that 
no one shonJd be put lo deaih Tor cattle or money 
or outward things\ 

More systematically, his follower John Bellcrs 
gave in 1699 \^otm reas^ttsaga’insi puitifiK of Fd- 
lofiji £a dsath\ arguing that ft wn? a mockery to 
prayp ^Forgive ns our trespasses as wc forgive 
them tliai trespass agaiitst us\ and then to prose¬ 
cute n man to death for twenty shillings; that the 
tife of a man wtis of greater value with God than 
many pounds; that it was a greot defect in the 
law to mate no difference between thcfi and mur¬ 
der- and that felons might be made honest and of 
value to the State by being sent overseas for a 
term of years, or given useful work in prison. 
True to Quaker principles, William Penn and his 
friends wrote into the Ai-i nf Ufjion, the founda- 
don law of Pennsylvania (tOB2), that only murder 
and treason should be capital offences^ and that 
prfsfms ivere to be considered as workshops* 
where oFTenders might be '^indu^trlousSy, sol^rly 
and morally enrployed'. So long as Quakers 
govemed Pennsylvania (about seventy years) this 
law was unchanged. 

y cars bad lo pa.ss before oilier voices were 
raised in support of the Quaker view, cither of 
prison reform Or capiial punishment. Goldsmith 
wrote in 1766: Tt is the duty of all of us, from 
Lhe Jaw '5 of scl^dcfence, to cut off that man who 
has shown u disregard for tlie life of another. 
Against auch all nature rises in arms; but it is 
not so against him who steals my property\ 
flumanitiijian feeling and Evangelical zeal now 
fought a ccntury-Ioug battle against fcair. The 
State, without an efUcient poliuc force^ faced Lite 
profound disturbance of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion and the terror of political revolution; and 
hoped that by severity it could defeat anarchy. 
The list of capital ofTcnccs became exiraordinary: 


picking a pocket of more limn one shilling, shop- 
lift in g of more than five shillings, cutting down 
growling trees, destroying silk or velvet on the 
loom, sending threatening letten, damaging a 
lock or sluice or malieiously wounding cattle. 
Utilitarians and socialists like Bentham, Robert 
Owen and Frurtdii Place, attacked the stupidity of 
this legislation; Evangelicals its wickedness. 

Quakers were in die van: Blizabcih Fry, 
Stephen Grellet and Peter Bedford, who got lo 
know critninaliv Ois personal friends and shared 
their confidence. One of them, William Allen, 
COmmcEits an a. typical case: 

Shalt a person, to wivoih, be it remembered, sockty hat 
failed in its duty by ^utrering him fo grew up in ij^nor- 
ance, for the ciimc of stealing but a rew^hillinfisaiu! wailv 
OLtl iiiiy nggji;ivHtirLgdinnjiiutancK, Ik cut aff\n the prime 
of life, and endure the grcaEcst puniahment whicli one 
human bein^can Inflict upon another... Everythini Mcma 
planned lo $CH:icty of ils injurici, while ibe means 

for pmveniing iheir lucres are almost eoiriplclcly over- 
iooked. To rdbrn] ibeguiliy. arrd lo restore them as useful 
rTvembers of ihe community^ U a i^urloufl iriumph of 
hunuuiily, asid marks a slate ] islirg in tile h.'uIc of crvili-ui- 
tioo: but to have rw rcHige oihcr ihun ihc puaisJiuacni of 
death, reminds me oT the rniserablc sulterfoKc of a bar- 
b^rrous age, barren in expedients lo save^ sEron^ only to 
dcsiroy. 

Tlie reforming policy prevailed; the list of 
capital crimes was gradually dinTEiiiishcd until* in 
iS6l, only murder, high tnrason, piracy and 
(oddly) ihc burning of dockyards remained as 
Capital crimes; and, in facu since that date no one 
has been hanged in England except for murder, 
W'ith cerinin exceptions for tTC:4son. Other coun¬ 
tries tt^erc pursuing a similar policy: some olicad 
of England* and some a little behind. 

All the prophecies of disaster that had been 
made proved false; the fear of dc^ih had not 
proved a deterrent, and felonies did not increase. 
The reasons for this were variouxfy diagnosed: the 
cSTiciency of the "New Police"* improved social 
conditions, education. But whatever they vverc, 
the reformers were cuiboldencd to press for a 
eoinpleie abolition of the deadi penalty. The 
arguments foraboliiioji arc that the penalty is in¬ 
effective* and may even prove an incentive to 
murder for the neurotic and exhibitionist; that it 
is barbarous, a xtigma on society’s own failLire* 
and particularly horrible hecatisc it has to be 
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carried out in cold blood by a body of officials; 
and that, with every safeguard, it may involve a 
miscarriage of justice that can never be rectified. 

The arguments for retention are that violence 
must be met with violence; that swift retribution 
is the language which the criminal understands; 
that pity and consideration for the criminal in¬ 
volve injustice to the victim and to society as a 
whole. 

A good deal of evidence has been produced 
from countries where capital punishment has 
been abolished, that crime against the person 
does not increase on that account. On the other 
hand, many feel that conditions, after two wars 
and in an age of violence, make ours a bad time to 
try experiments: in Great Britain the movement 
which, at the end of 1945, seemed likely to assure 
at least an experimental abolition of hanging for 
five years, has lost its impetus. The whole posi¬ 
tion might be summarized by saying that expert 
opinion on the whole is for abolition, and public 
opinion on the whole is against it; the two must 
march together before any decision can be 
reached. But more than argument is needed, as 
the curiously mixed feelings of society show; the 
hangman is shunned, the condemned man pitied, 
by tho^ who staunchly proclaim their faith in 
the remedy of violence. 

illustration: Pages 78 and 79. 


Economic or social organization? 

has meant different things at 
different times and has had different meanings for 
different people. Since the early socialists in the 
nineteenth century, especially Marx, attacked the 
whole basis of capitalist society, the sins and vir¬ 
tues of capitalism have been fought over in the 
urly-burly of political argument, whereas its 
meaning should have been allowed to slumber in 

t e quiet objectivity of a technical economic 
term. 

Capitalism is a mode of economic production 
requiring the use of capital, or being dependent 
in any great degree on the employment of capital; 
yet this IS a definition which avoids a precise sig¬ 
nificance. Most production, even in its simplest 


forms, as Robinson Crusoe found out, needs 
some use of tools (or ‘capital equipment’) created 
from resources saved from the energies which are 
devoted purely to subsistence. And so the search 
to discover the origins of capitalism - in this 
sense - can end in classical or medieval times. 

Some of the medieval wool merchants in the 
thirteenth century, for instance, had large capitals 
tied up in stocks of raw materials or cloth, even 
if little or none in buildings and machines (since 
the yam was spun by hand and the cloth woven in 
cottages). Capital did accumulate in Flanders, 
Italy and the southern German towns with such 
great merchant and finance families as the Fug- 
gers, who were indeed capitalists in this sense of 
laying out large sums in their trading and lending. 

But such examples as these are isolated in¬ 
stances of large values employed in enterprise, 
when the general pattern of activity was local, 
personal, and carried on with small resources, and 
when the economic strength of Europe was still 
unmobilized. 

Apart from the physical growth and use of 
capital in enterprise, capitalism may be defined by 
and identified with the spirit typifying this use of 
capital. Capitalist enterprise showed a deliberate 
search for acquisition and accumulation of 
wealth, in place of the mere effort to maintain a 
traditional livelihood. It sought freedom from 
restriction, it used rational methods to adapt 
means to its own ends. In this way the spirit of 
capitalism engendered the bourgeois virtues of 
industry, initiative, thrift and stability. And the 
Protestant religious spirit of those men who led 
the economic advance of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries often did reinforce those 
qualities: idleness and profligacy were followed, 
in their view, by damnation and bankruptcy. 

Employment of capital in production and trade, 
that is, the conscious use of capital resources in 
ente^rise, appeared amongst merchants in 
foreign trade, and became dominant in foreign 
trade in the eighteenth century, as one may see 
from their houses and their estates. At the end of 
that century, the new factories of the Industrial 
Revolution began also to demand much invest¬ 
ment. A merchant supervising the production of 
cloth might have owned the simple tools in 
weavers’ cottages, and the yarn he distributed to 
them. But the capital he had employed was 
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mainly in the value of the materials; in the tech¬ 
nical phrase, it had been ‘circulating capital’ 
rather than ‘fixed capital’. When production in 
various industries began to move into the fac¬ 
tories, manufacturers had to get vast sums of fixed 
capital in plant and machinery in order to employ 
workers. They became known, therefore, as 
‘capitalists’ - men employing capital in this way 
- before the new economic system was named 
‘capitalism’. About this specific definition of the 
word there is no problem, and there is little ques¬ 
tioning the advantages which come from increas¬ 
ing investment in this way. State socialism is 
capitalist in this sense. 

Marx, however, developed a theory of society 
which brought ‘capitalism’ into the political con¬ 
flict. A further meaning (the one most common to¬ 
day) derives from Marx - capitalism not as a tech¬ 
nical term indicating the dominance of capital in 
economic organization, but capitalism signifying 
that organization of society and the state which 
is favourable to capitalists — i,e, the free enterprise 
economy and the laissez-faire state. To Marx the 
state was identical with the economic group 
which controlled the production of wealth. In the 
capitalist state, or ‘under capitalism’, the institu¬ 
tional order remained free to a predominant de¬ 
gree, and individuals, as economic agents, were 
free to employ their capital in their own way, to 
run the full risks of failure and to enjoy the full 
opportunities of success. Thus profits, or the ex¬ 
pectation of profits, became the criteria for acti¬ 
vity, initiative following the drive of capital for 
profit and efficient employment. 

Such a free enterprise economy, being also a 
form of political organization, and almost a way 
of life with its own system of values and attitudes 
of mind, is opposed by the socialist thesis in its 
various forms. Socialists maintain that the state 
should plan the sowing and the harvesting of the 
fruits of economic activity in the interests of all 
its Citizens, by directing the system of production 
and distribution consciously; they should not rely 
on natural’ economic forces - upon Adam 
Smith s invisible hand’ — to control matters 
automatically. The socialist thesis does not ac¬ 
knowledge that harmony of interests between the 
individual pursuit of gain and the common in¬ 
terest posited by those who support laissez-faire 
and ‘capitalism’. 


In this sense, though, capitalism, has never been 
entirely unrestricted; it has been controlled by 
law, by custom and by social usage. It is the silent 
conjuring trick performed by Marx of changing 
the content of the word capitalism from meaning 
an economic system dependent upon capital, into 
meaning a society run in the interests of capitalists 
(which may, or may not, be in the interests of all) 
without changing the word, which has confused 
the unwary. Now for good or ill, the use we have 
to contend with is ‘capitalism versus socialism’. 

illustration: Pages 80 and 81. 


All passion spent 

CATHARSIS is originally a Greek medical 
term meaning literally ‘purification’ and hence 
‘purgation*. But the doctrine of catharsis is a 
psychological theory, teaching that the function 
of certain kinds of art is to act as a hygienic ‘re¬ 
lease’ of certain emotions. 

The doctrine orginates with Aristotle, who in 
his Politics^ when discussing the place of musical 
training in the educational curriculum, mentions 
incidentally the ‘cathartic’ effect of certain kinds 
of music, which he promises to explain in the 
Poetics, In the present text of the Poetics he does 
not fulfil this promise, and the term again appears 
only incidentally as one of the defining character¬ 
istics of tragedy; a form of art which acts ‘through 
pity and fear effecting a catharsis of these emo¬ 
tions’. 

The clue to Aristotle’s meaning is given by a 
theory of Plato’s, which Aristotle is criticizing. 
Plato in the Republic had attacked the dramatists 
and proposed to exclude them from his ideal 
state. One reason was that the drama panders to 
the satisfaction of ‘passions which should be al¬ 
lowed to wither away, and sets them up in con¬ 
trol, although the goodness and happiness of our 
lives depend on their being held in subjection’. 
TTiis was a moral accusation based on psycho¬ 
logy. Aristotle admits the psychological facts, but 
reverses the moral conclusion. Passions cannot 
be suppressed, but they can be harmlessly dis¬ 
charged in a make-believe situation, and this is 
the proper task of the dramatist. 
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Moreover, the process is not merely one of 
social hygiene. It affords positive pleasure as well; 
even more, it affords aesthetic insight. In the 
European literary tradition these two elements 
were lost sight of, and critics such as Corneille, 
Racine and Lessing interpreted Catharsis as a 
purely ethical doctrine of the function of drama. 
Milton was a rare exception; he appreciated all 
three elements. In the preface to Samson Agonistes 
he says: 

Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, hath been ever 
held the gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other 
poems: therefore said by Aristotle to be of power, by 
raising pity and fear, or terror, to purge the mind of those 
and such-like passions; that is, to temper or reduce them 
to just measure with a kind of delight, stirred up by 
reading or seeing those passages well imitated. Nor is 
Nature herself wanting in her own efforts to make good 
his assertion: for so, in physic, things of melancholic hue 
and quality are used against melancholy, sour against sour, 
salt to remove salt humours. 

And the last lines of the poem itself are 
cathartic: 

His servants he, with new acquist 
Of true experience, from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismissed. 

And calm of mind, all passion spent. 

These three elements of catharsis - moral, he¬ 
donic and aesthetic - are all related. Since the 
original doctrine is concerned with tragedy, the 
emotions discharged therefrom are, according to 
Aristotle, ‘pity’ and ‘fear’. Both are painful emo¬ 
tions - fear being the pain of anticipated cala¬ 
mity, and pity transferred fear, not compassion - 
that is, the pain felt by contemplating misfortune, 
which might have happened to oneself, happen¬ 
ing to others. Dramatic tragedy relieves these 
emotions by deliberately evoking them. It does 
not ‘set them up in control’, as Plato thought; it 
discharges them harmlessly. The cure is homoeo¬ 
pathic : but it is a cure. 

But the fact that catharsis is also pleasant is de¬ 
cadent on Aristotle’s conception of the tragic 
hero, who does not deserve his calamity, yet is 
no^ entirely blameless. His imperfections give him 
hui^an stature, which permits sympathy; yet, 
having heroic stature as well, he symbolizes the 
human race. Emotions are ‘purged’ in a second 
way: even in the act of indulgence they are re¬ 


fined or sublimated by casting off the self-regard¬ 
ing element. But this is just what makes them 
painful in ordinary life. In the theatre the pleas¬ 
ure is unmixed with pain. 

And this is where the third element (aesthetic 
insight) also enters. Poetry, for Aristotle, con¬ 
cerns ‘the universal’ as opposed to‘the particular’. 
Just as the tragic hero is not just a man, but a 
symbol of Man, so depersonalized emotion is not 
just feeling, but an experience of something 
which is true and valid universally. 

Yet catharsis is a theory of tragedy, not of art 
in general. Indeed, according to R.G.Colling- 
wood {Principles of Arty 1936) it is not even a 
theory of dramatic art: ‘Aristotle’s analysis is 
perfectly correct and highly important, though 
(of course) not as a contribution to the theory of 
art, but as a contribution to the theory of amuse¬ 
ment.’ Art cannot be described by prescribing 
functions for it, as the ‘safety-valve’ theory of 
catharsis would do. Entertainment is a means to 
an end (pleasure), and it is perfectly legitimate to 
add social hygiene as a further end. But art is not 
a means to an end. The doctrine of catharsis is 
primarily pathological, though it contains some 
incidental aesthetics. Confusion between these 
two elements is not surprising; for its subject- 
matter, drama, is a very complex art form, in 
which it is not easy to separate aesthetic value 
from entertainment value. 


A political abstraction? 

CENTURY OF THE COMMON MAN, 
more an Invocation than an Idea, and more a 
catch-phrase than either, belongs to the poli¬ 
tician’s platform: it may not actually have 
been invented by Henry Wallace, then Vice- 
President of the United States, in 1944; but the 
appeal of ‘We, the People’ - or of ‘You, the 
People’, depending on the speaker’s position, on 
or off the dais - is certainly an old one, long ac¬ 
customed to meet with applause. 

Count Mirabeau commented in 1789 that the 
people, in order to be formidable, had only to 
stand motionless. But that is a negative stance at 
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bcsi: and Uic people citn be forinidablc whet! 
they take to action and destroy a great many 
things^ personal and irt^tiLudoris which they do not 
favour, which have, they feel, oppressed them in 
the past. The prohltm ia the principfes and foun¬ 
dation^ upon which they will build diereaflter. 
The ground of the tw^enticili century is cumbered 
with much wreckage, some of it theconsequeace 
of courageous assault; but. there is not, as yet, a 
ujiiversaJly accepted home for the brave built 
upon the ruins. How far, liien, dties common man 
rule liis own destinies in this, his Own age? 

Assuredly he has very itiaeh more political in^ 
Hue nee than his grandfather had. Jn his grand¬ 
father's day he tvas already observ cd as a pheno- 
inerion and a poricnh md the tirue of his power 
waji foretold in distaste and dismay. Here is 
The view, put in 184??, when aristo¬ 

cratic absnlutjsm in Europe seemed likely to fall 
before the attackers^ 

CirimtinB id them [ihax h, wtiimwi men] the best 
rnEentLoc^mul the mo.« uEweJrtsh vkwa, their hostE, their 
impre^ibility, their opcrirvcss lo dmptioa, and thesr 
incvilJibte faflOrariLi:, muit ever miLe .ind has ever fUiidc 
ihe soverenumt of the lower cIuhci Tiilal b^ond aU others 
lo ffeedum, lo presperjiy, amj to peace. 

The alarm faded^ for euminon men did not seize 
the reins ia Europe: the Right retufiicd, res-lorcd 
with Constitutions. Liberal England continued to 
measure its tread to the easy pace of John Locke, 
and Cheerfully consigned Marx and his ideas to 
a museum. Lord John RusscU, a reforming states¬ 
man who stood well to the left of hia Whig con¬ 
nexions, thought thot X^di^ersat suffrage is cal¬ 
culated to produce and nourish violent opinions 
and servile dependents'* 

John ^ituart Mill disagreed with this, and with 
Tcniiyson*S glowering;^ about ‘a tyranny of cx- 
tremesV but only on the grotind that the middle 
class was and would remain strong enough to 
hold the bnlaneu, to neutralize the obvinus evils 
inherent both in arislOCfatic and in dcmccralie 
control - using this ]a$l adjective pejoratively, as 
it was always used in Victorian intellectual argu- 
mem. 

The middle class itself thought Mill waa right, 
and confidetitly backed the extensions of the 
franchise that took place in England in the nine¬ 
teenth century. After the Reform Act of 1867, one 


in twelve had the vote; after that of 1884, one in 
seven* The pale of the constitution opened wide: 
Demos was summoned to swell the party ranks - 
to the dismay of the older school of party deader. 

Were the conimonalty interested in measures^ 
□r in men? fn men^and, from the orthodox view, 
in the wrong mem In pnrtieular did the general 
election of l8S0cau5e much heart-searching about 
the common man and his political role. After a 
lipcll of six years* highly active rule, the Conser¬ 
vatives were suddenly extinguished, and Glad¬ 
stone, "on the shoulders of Midlothian', wa s sw ept 
in widi no policy, it scemedt but the reversal of 
all that his opponents had been doing. A sad 
Conservative analysed the posit ion, and its im¬ 
plications, in The Ninereeaih Civitury: 

That the go^muTwnt of this country, whether Liberal 
Ot Comervative, ihould he at the mercy of a pofiu^or 
opiiuonp working ai it were undErground, jnviiiblE:, in¬ 
audible, imTutabte, and throwing up no indJcationi 
whatever m raark the wursc it is taking - that it should be 
pouibld both for potiricaj pai-ties and for the gent rat lihat 
43, thE educaiedl public id remain lo the lost in total ignor- 
ancT of the mtentioiu of rbat great lower class whkh can 
turn dcciEDns at its wIEI - u nm only so remote from the 
commcttsciuc of politics, but so manlfstty inconsistent 
wiih the maintcnancE cfiiny dignihed or regular ^Lem of 
government, that it is not necessary fur a miin to be on the 
lasing side to make him anxious about our polili'cal 
Tuluie. 

It scem.^ that the majority were nf the view that, 
'after one party has been in office six yenrs, it is 
time the other had its lniiings\ Thus the docLrlne 
of *time for a change', so potent in our genera* 
tion, caused this analyst to udder. 

Vet common man could not be prevented from 
climbing up the political structun:. He sivung in 
the Liberals in 1505; swung out the Couserva- 
Uves in 1945; in America he made WofKlmw Wil¬ 
son a hero and demoted him later (not to villainy, 
but to folly), and elected Franklin Roosevelt 
President four times running, in the teeth of every 
organized body of opinion in the country* On the 
continent of Europe the stniy was the same; the 
French democracy, keeper of the keys of the great 
Revolution^ spent its time hunting for leadership 
by eandlclight; in Germany the seekers^ after 
some false starts, were more successful^ and 
found a common man indeed and enthroned him 
Bs their Leader, The Russians^ wiser perhaps in 
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tbdr generation, had no truck with ihe connnon 
man c^tx:pL pb paper, where he might be allowed 
to pos^5S the Order of Lemn and nil tlie virtues 
nf ihe noble savage. Italian Fascism was an odd 
comment on Miifs theory dim die middle class 
could hold the balance. 

Nowhere, in fad, eouid dcmoemcy und power 
he properly equated. Jn Scandinavia politicians 
had no political ambitioriK for their couniry^^ and 
in Great Britain common men desired their poli¬ 
tical chiefs lo lead them while the chiefs desired 
to be told what to do; in both, therefore, a vacuum 
exited. Common man as a political figure has nn 
very impressive record. His politics have led him 
to war, and very often he has shouldered his rifle 
with some feeling of mental relief. 

But is lie happier in his social sphere? His 
greatest choner says he must pursue happiness, 
and he has done his best Is it yet in his net? He 
lives longer, lives better^ cuLs innre^ marrius 
younger, fathers fewer, worts less, spends more. 
Since he has been to sehnul he knows rnore and h 
less gullible; he is fascinated by himself, and will 
plough though ujireaduhle manuals on be¬ 
haviour, and personality in order to be up to 
date with modern thought on all three. 

He wif^hes to be *or his age and generaLion; tn 
America, a! least, he wants to gTaduatc, to win 
friends and influence people, to become a man of 
distinction. She wising to marry him, on his way 
up^ or when fhere. In Britain the common man 
has not 50 many ladders avaitabJc, and so has 
tended to equate success, particularly success in 
commerce, with sin. He wishes to have more time 
off, but docs not know for wliat; hence the rise of 
the merchants who deal in what George Orwell in 
his terrible tract m4 called ^p^ole^ccd^ He has 
demoted authority because he is as good as the 
t*cKt man, and he becomes a ready enemy to the 
next man if the next man proves to be better than 
he. I or this reason he distrusts especially the man 
who knows more than he does, secs further, has 
Rmre sense and is thus more conceited; scientists 
Hind priests alike arc "experts', minders of the 
machine that employs common man and that 
common man must tend - but they stir his fears 
too much, and they do not appear to respect him 
as politicians do. And even when at case, and un¬ 
disturbed by ■■Them\ it may enter his head to feel 
guilt that others, in .Africa, China, half the world* 


are supporting that ease with their labour. No 
expert can rid him of this guilty and so he rails at 
the society which has implanted it. Thus happi¬ 
ness continues tn dude him. 

But wc need not pity him, for he iw not there, 
after alf No one feds the sum of pain in your 
toothache and liis headache. Common man is a 
politkai abstraction. A man may siilJ make his 
own souL in his own lime, in. any century. 

iLLtisiAATJON: Pflges S2 and S3- 


ail mankind's concern k charity 

CHARITY in its origtTial and highest sense 
signifies a Christiati love that 'is its own fruit" 
(St Bernard); and also a love of one's ncighhour 
which may manifest it^df in good works and 
lilms-^ving. 

The word 'charity' in the Authorized Version 
of the New Testament represents agap^ of the 
Greek text; ogapi signifies di^azntcrelated love seek¬ 
ing no reward, nor allowing itself to be dimin¬ 
ished by any return of evil for its good. The most 
famous account ijf charity, or Christian love, is 
given by St Paul in I CorimhiansH XII I : 'Charily 
suffercih long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is not ptilfed up, doth 
not behave itidf unseemly, seekcth not her own, 
h not easily provoked, thinketh not evil; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity* but rcjoiccth in the truth, bearcth 
all thiii^, belie VO th all things, hopeth all things, 
endnreth all things/ And finally St Paul says, 
"And now abideth faith, hope, charity:, ihcsc 
three; but the greatest of dicsie is charity/ 

Charity can be dislifinished from other forms 
of love in that it is disinterested. God is to be 
loved for hjinself, not for his gifts, and persons 
and thin^ are to be loved for God's sake, be¬ 
cause they ore temples of the Holy Ghost. "Some 
people want to sec Gtai with their eyes os they 
see a cow/ wrote the German mystic Eckhart, 
'and to love him as they love their cow - for llie 
milk and cheese and profit it brings them. 1 tus is 
how it h with people who love God for the sake 
□f outward wealth or inward comfort." 

The second distinguishing mark of charity is 
that it i^ not an emotion, but rather an act of ihc 
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will, a purposeful turning away from the self and 
its cravings towards that love of God which asks 
nothing and refuses nothing: to those who seek 
first the Kingdom of God all the rest will be 
added. ‘The worth of love does not consist in 
high feelings, but in detachment, in patience un¬ 
der all trials for the sake of God whom we love.’ 
(St John of the Cross.) 

Charity is love, but unlike other forms of love 
it is without greed or fear; it is tranquil, having 
no craving or aversion in it; it is free from all 
glorification of self at the expense of others. 
‘Charity is both the means and the end, the only 
way by which we can reach that perfection which 
is, after all, but charity itself... Just as the soul is 
the life of the body so charity is the life of the 
soul.’ (St Francis de Sales.) ^ 

^ Originally there was no breach between charity 
in the sense of divine love and charity in the sense 
of alms-giving. In the latter sense charity was sim¬ 
ply the love of one’s neighbour in God, mani¬ 
festing Itself in the form of good works. 

In the early ChrisUan Church the poor were 
loved as neighbours and were not regarded as a 
social problem. Each church was a centre of 
voluntary and personal relief. Before the priest 
sat at table, a portion of his meat was separated 
and sent to the hungry. Offerings of money were 
placed before the altar and used to help the poor. 
Acts of chanty were not yet divorced from loving- 
kindness, and undertaken in a spirit of humility, 
they blessed those who performed them and those 
who received. In the early Church charity created 

v.“"o 0“‘side the 

normal life of the Roman Empire. 

Under the Emperor Constantine (288-3371 
Christianity ^came the established religion of 
it Roman Empire, and the ideal of C&istian 
chanty began to have a wide social importance. 
St Chrysostom (347-407), speaking of the social 

mLSt "ot be re¬ 

moved; the poor are the healers of your wounds ’ 

there arose, rte 

were L kind nf- view that alms 

“f ■*" churches 

gan to develop. Hospitals were founded, and 


almoners were appointed to distribute alms. St 
Basil (329-379) founded poor houses, orphan¬ 
ages and homes for infant children. There were 
many bequests for such institutions, and in time 
the clergy became the owners of large properties 
and administrators of endowed charities which 
continued throughout the Middle Ages, and still 
exist today. 

As the power and wealth of the Church in¬ 
creased, the feeling of brotherly love that had 
united all Christians within the early Church be¬ 
gan to weaken. The poor then took on the aspect 
of a burdensome social problem to be tackled by 
professional administrators, rather than by men 
actuated solely by Christian love and charity. 
And yet the name of charity continued to be asso¬ 
ciated with the doings of the officials and the 
bureaucrats. 

During Henry VIIPs reign the system of relief 
from endowed charities began to fail in Great 
Britain, and when the monasteries and religious 
houses were dissolved, it became impossible any 
longer to help the poor by voluntary means. 
Thus in 1601 the celebrated Poor Law of Queen 
Elizabeth (43 Eliz. c.2) was passed. Under this 
statute ‘overseers of the poor’ were appointed in 
each parish and were authorized to levy a com¬ 
pulsory rate for the support of the aged, invalid, 
and deserving poor, who were to be fed and 
lodged in workhouses. The sturdy beggar who 
avoided work was imprisoned. 

The Poor Law, amended, but in spirit essen¬ 
tially unchanged, remained on the Statute Book 
until it was superseded by the National Assis¬ 
tance Act in 1948. 

In the sphere of voluntary charity, the two 
bodies most active in modern times have been 
the Charity Commission and the Charity Or¬ 
ganization Society. The Commission was set up 
in 1853 by the Charitable Trusts Act, and was 
made responsible for reorganizing the voluntary 
charities for the poor, many of which through 
mismanagement had fallen into decay. The Char¬ 
ity Organization Society (1869) typified the atti¬ 
tude of the Victorian middle classes to the poor. 
It organized a relief system based on careful en¬ 
quiry into the morals of those in trouble, and only 
helped the ‘good poor’. It set itself to prevent any 
alms-giving that it considered wasteful and indis¬ 
criminate. W. H. Davies, the distinguished poet. 
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who suE'^red at the: 1iand$ of the Society^ says 
that its inajn purpose was To prevent charity 
from behig donc^ {The Autobiography of a ^uper- 
Tramp) fthtt Society never succeeded in winning 
the confidence of the poor. 

Today voluntary charities continue to tnhif 
but AS far as the relief of the poor h concerned, 
they have been made unneces^ry by the activities 
of the Welfare State. 

In modern En^^lish the word 'charity" is seldom 
used in its original sense as signifying the highest 
and most divine form of love. The word has been 
debased more thoroughly than any other word in 
the language. It has become associated in most 
people's minds with an aJJ-too-human way of 
dealing ^vitb the poor, with the overseers of the 
poor, with the Poor Law, with workhouseji, with 
charity children p wiUi the odious forms of btim^ 
blcdom pilloried by Uickens and with the phar- 
isakm of the Qinrity Organization Society, The 
progressive debasement of the word is an illus¬ 
tration of the truth of St Haul's saying: *And 
though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor... 
and have not charily, it profited! me nothing,'' 
(See also Cortcom.} 

illustration: Pages 34 and HS. 


Oiii.'ffirjy cuurtli/ lovi 

w£is a social code which gre^^ 
out of an economic situation in Europe; and 
COURTLY LOVE was the application ol 
inut code to the relatJonship of the 

Konomiq situation was one of aoajch) 
and dtsiaicgratiOD, in a society where trade hardij 
cwsted. where central govemmeat was ineffec¬ 
tive and where land was the only important fomr 
of properly. This situation arose ia Western Eur- 
0^ about the iccith century, after the failure of 
Ctiaricmaguc's attempt to recreate a European 
means of administering it; 
and It arose above aJJ in I rance, su that France is 
supplied the terminolDgy of 
feudalisrn, chivalry and courtly love, 

lif* Moors; Italy had cities (and city 

Jiie and feudalism arc incompatibic, bourKcuis 
and chivalrous ideals irreconcilable); Germany 


had some strong kings who used the Church to 

establish ItKia] adminis^mtiE^n^ and hy their pres¬ 
tige and their great estates held feudalism in 
check; England was a country in which indepen¬ 
dent peasant proprietors still counted until the 
Norman Conquest. Only hranoe, thcreforCp could 
produce the ethos of chivalry, its ritual in fealty 
and kni^ihood, its symbols In heraldry, its di¬ 
versions in the chase and the tourney, its gospels 
in the poems of the iangue d'vo and die hague 
(toih its missionaries in those second-generation 
ini migrant, the Normans, who came out of 
Scandinavia to invade norih-west France in the 
tenth century. 

Having accepted ChrfslianJty, the French lan¬ 
guage and the feudal code, they carried them io 
England, to Sicily, to Jeru^lcmi to Constanti¬ 
nople. But iheir borrowing was reciprocal; on 
the fiiiihcst edge of their English conquests in the 
morebes of WaJes and Cornwall they picked up 
the stories which they carried back to France to 
be developed into the centni! myth of chivalry: 
the Mad^re Bretagne, the Arthurian cycle. By 
the thirteenth ccnluryt Arthur and his Knights 
had become the favourite heroes of every Euro¬ 
pean country as far east as Jlungar}\ 

Chivalry, then, is the dream of a society based 
on the personal relationship of service and pro¬ 
tection; its key virtue, fidelity, JLh abhorred vice, 
treachery. The dream is coloured by Christian 
idi^Ah, by Celtic myth and by pagan philosophy 
(Latin through Virgil, Ovid and Ckero; Greek 
through the Moorsof Spain,Sicily and Palestine^ 
Like all drcain:9« it has points of eon tact w^Ith real¬ 
ity and of stanling divergence from everyday fact. 
The oath of fealty w^as solcTTinly swom^ as it is to 
this day in the English Coronation Service. Noble 
faTnitics sent their children (of both sexes) to be 
trained id the households of friends or ktn, 
pages and esquires, gentlewomen and maids of 
honoujp 

The boys, besides fagging os humbly as nine- 
iccnlh-ecntury public scboEjlbEiys, karnt the 
technical terms and 'manage' of horse, hound and 
hawk I the use of sword and lance, the rules of 
siege warfare, of battle and touraument; a little 
law and some estate managemenL They learnt 
also elaborate parlour games, singing, dancing, 
music, stories and poems, for it was their duty to 
provide amusemenL, !n these things iht girls 
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shared, learning as well how to provido for the 
needs of a great liouschuld all the year round (a 
Uisk requiring as much skill and resource as any 
company director's, in an age when nothing to 
speak of could be bought at a shop, and the keep¬ 
ing of food in win ter was pruhtcmalical). 

Since status was bound up with the holding of 
land, the loss or division of estates was most to 
be feared. Hence the laW'S of primogeniture; the 
eldest son must succeed, but this left the problem 
of younger sons. The myth of knights wander¬ 
ing in search of adventures is rooted in Ibis situa¬ 
tion, and bolstered by the fact lliat in Spain, 
against the Moors, in Egypt or Syria, against the 
Turks, in Byzantium as a mercenary, and in East 
Prussia with the Teutonic Knights, there wos & 
living tu be had, Chaucer's Knight, who had been 
to most of these countries, was closely observed 
from life. 

Sometimes opportunity came nearer home, in 
the Crusade against the Albigenscs of Provence, 
or in the Welsh marches. 'J'hcre were wars, or 
civil wars, or the snatching of land for which the 
small gentleman needed the protection of the 
great lord, and the great lord the backing oT the 
small gentleman. This kind of life was the b:ick- 
ground of Sir Thomas Malory himself, the chro¬ 
nicler of Arthur (if he has been correctly i den ti¬ 
lled) ^ escept that by getting caught and choosing 
tile wrong backets M.ilory had to sulTer long in 
prison, and had time lo tnmslate King Artlmr 
‘oui of «rtain books of 1 rench*. "I pray you alj, 
gentlemen and gentlewomen that readeth this 
book of .Arthur and his knights, pray for me while 
I am on live, that God send me good deliver- 
anee ...* 

'Gentlemen and gentlewomen' are the only 
audience the author addresses liimscif to* The 
printer apologizes for standing in their light - M, 
William Caxton, simple person' - since the code 
of chivalry is for gentlemen only. Tlie Black 
Prinee. the Bower of chivalry, having taken King 
John of France prisoner at Poitiers (To whom 
shall I yield me? Where is my cousin the Prince of 
Wales?') served the King a I supper dial ni^t in 
his tent, as humbly as he Could, and would not 
sit at the King's board, but said he was not suffi¬ 
cient’. 

It was a different matter when it came to a city 
■ i he city of Limoges was pilled, robbed and clean 


brent [burnt] mid hroygbt Lo dcstrucLicin it was 
left clean void a of desert / says Froissart; 

btiL no uriticisTn of the Black Prirce can be sus¬ 
tained. On the other hand, when Lancelot (in 
Chrtticn dc Troyes's pewm) is seeking Guine¬ 
vere, who Is captive in the Land of Gomi, andi 
liaving Jost his horse, accepts a ride from a dwarf 
With a carL he is sd shamed by being put in the 
position of a common criniinel that even his 
frieniLi admit that he will never get over the dis¬ 
grace. Ev^d the rabble in the streets* and the 
keeper of the bridge taunt him. 

The same eon^ionsness of rank and the dis¬ 
tinctions it brings prevails in muurdy love, (The 
name is a nineteenth-century invention of Gaston 
Paris,) In the famous Lread^c written by Andrea-s 
the Chaplain about a.d. 1130 at the same court 
of Troyes and for the same Countess Marie 
(daughter of Lteonor of Aquitaine) who was 
Chretien's paironc^^ the author makes short 
work of love among peasants. For tlie men, it 
gives them ideas above their station (like educa¬ 
tion, later on) and makes them neglect tlieir 
farms, wliieh then become useless lo ns (their 
lords), For the woitien^ if you fancy ihcmi when 
you find a convenient placOp take whot you want 
and embrace them by force (it was in this manner 
that the poet William Langlattd is said to have 
been born tm a farm under the Malvern tlills), 

Boccaccio^ for all his loyal love of ‘Fianinielta^ 
(Maria d'Aquino, herself a love-child of the King 
of Naples) thougiu it no treachery to her lo keep 
a peasant mistress. A citizen, however, might as¬ 
pire to love, so long as he chose mistress above 
him. For love is a relationship of fealty; a lover, 
having chosen his lady, becomes her sworn man; 
she is his lord" and obedience is to her only. 
Rut this fealty is no public ceremony; it is secreL 
A man whn cannot keep silence cannot be a lover. 

Because a lover's rclatinnship is one of obedi¬ 
ence, it folioWB lh^lt a man cannot love his wife. 
On the contrary, it is the wife^s duty to obey her 
husband, as ^hc has sworn to do in her troth- 
plightp 1 hero is every other gcKKl medieval reason 
why married people cannot be lovers. Ovid says 
dicy cannot, and tliat is one form of authority, 
fhe Church says they cannot, and that ts ancpther 
kind of authori^. For marriage is a ^lerament; 
and the sacrament would be dehled by using the 
sexual act for pleasure. Sex in murriage is used to 
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beget children, and to symbolize the mystic union 
of Christ and his Church. An uxorious husband 
is capable of committing adultery with his own 
wife (a view still held by Jeremy Taylor in the 
seventeenth century.) There were also substan¬ 
tial practical reasons as well as the theological 
ones. Marriage among the gentry was a business 
arrangement made between families to sustain or 
augment their estates. It had nothing to do with 
love. 

Nor could love exist for an unmarried girl. 
She was in the state of virginity, and that state, 
the highest known to a mortal, must be respected. 
A knight who touched her (whatever his feelings) 
was therefore not a lover, but a cad; his duty if he 
finds her in the forest is to protect her from being 
molested and restore her intact to her family. Sir 
Lancelot (whatever his faults) knew better than 
to take the Maid of Astolat when she begged him 
to marry her or be her paramour. ‘Fair damosel, 
said Sir Lancelot, of these two things ye must 
pardon me’, and he went to her father and cleared 
himself: ‘She is a dene maiden for me, both for 
deed and will.’ Chaucer remembered the rules 
when he made his Criseyde a widow; if she had 
been a maid, not even Pandarus could have 
schemed for Troilus. 

Courtly love, then, demanded certain condi¬ 
tions. It must be heterosexual (this does not quite 
go without saying; Andreas makes it Chapter II 
of his treatise). It must be adulterous; it must be 
secret; and it must be faithful. No man can be a 
lover of more than one woman, and she must be 
his equal or superior in rank. She is entitled to 
treat him with scorn, contempt, contumely or ut¬ 
ter indifference; this will not alter his love; he 
will persist until his love is rewarded, and the re¬ 
ward he looks for is a fleshly one - sexual satis¬ 
faction; he will not, in general, be content with 
the union of souls, although this solution, too, 
was known. 

Two medieval sanctions were thus defied by 
^urtly love: those of feudalism and the Church. 
The woman beloved may be, and in fact and litera¬ 
ture often was, the wife of the lover’s feudal lord; 
^ Iseut was the wife of Tristan’s uncle and king, 
Mark; as Guinevere w'as of Lancelot’s king, 
Arthur. The lover is then betraying his lord for 
the sake of his lady. From the Church’s point of 
view, the fact of adultery was a direct defiance of 


the Ten Commandments, and so sufficient con¬ 
demnation. It need not be said that these matters 
troubled both lovers and poets. Andreas, having 
written three books to instruct his pupil Walter in 
the art of love, wrote a fourth to persuade him to 
resist love and its blandishments, now equipped 
as he was with full information about it. 

Courtly love poems, such as Chaucer’s Troilus 
and Criseyde^ or even Sir Philip Sidney’s sonnet 
sequence, Astrophel and Stella^ end with a palin¬ 
ode renouncing love. Chretien de Troyes would 
not finish Lancelot j and left the end to Godefroy 
de Laigny. Good clerics tried to turn the themes 
of courtly love to the service of Our Lady. More 
subtle moralists, like the author of Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, played the game to the full, 
but put a moral sting in the tail of it (Sir Gawain 
refuses his hostess’s advances with full courtesy, 
without ever rebuking her or putting her to 
shame; but he sinks himself by accepting a gift 
from her and concealing it from her husband). 

Yet it is just in these tensions that the appeal of 
courtly love consisted. Whatever its sources in 
the poems of Ovid, and particularly his Art of 
Love, or in notions from Moorish Spain during 
the peaceful period before the fanatical Almor- 
avid invasions of 1086, there can be no question 
that courtly love was in the first place a social 
phenomenon of southern France in the twelfth 
century. It can be no accident that this same part 
of Europe cherished heterodox notions in religion 
which eventually brought on it the condemnation 
of the Church and the scourge of a Crusade begin¬ 
ning in 1209, which smashed its life and culture. 
The heresy of Love (for he was thought of as a 
God) was one more heresy to set with those of the 
Waldenses of Lyons and the Cathari of Albi; but 
it was a heresy that infected the conquerors, and 
has lasted as long as Christendom. 

illustration: Plate 12. 


Cold and clear, warm and vague 

CLASSICISM and ROMANTICISM form 
a fundamentally antithetical pair in art and 
life, although Emerson wrote in 1841 that ‘the 
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vaunted distinction between Classic and Roman¬ 
tic Schools’ seemed ‘superficial and pedantic’. 

Yet few critical terms have changed their mean¬ 
ing more often or have provoked more acrimoni¬ 
ous controversies. The world ‘classic’ was first 
used by Aulus Gellius, a second century gram¬ 
marian, who spoke of classicus ... scriptor, non 
proletarius. In this context classicus signifies a 
correctness of language and style, an aristocracy, 
almost, of literature. A ‘classic’ writer wrote in 
Latin for a civilized 61ite. The word was later used 
to describe Greek and Latin literature, and in 
consequence those periods of English and French 
literature which derived their basic principles 
from Greek and Roman authors. It still retained 
its ori^nal meaning, however. Pope in his second 
Horatian Epistle writing 

Who lasts a century can have no flaw; 

I hold that wit a classic, good in law. 

‘Romantic’ comes from the Old French ro- 
manz - escrire romanz, meaning primarily to 
write in the vulgar tongue instead of Latin, which 
was the language of the educated classes. From 
the first, therefore, it stood for works which were 
popular, formless, fanciful and the reverse of 
classical. In the eighteenth century it was em¬ 
ployed in the sense of ‘strange’, ‘wild’, appealing 
to imagination and feeling. 

The contrast was sharply accentuated by the 
Battle of Ancients and Moderns in the seventeenth 
century, when ‘Romantic’ became identified with 
‘modern’. It was used in this sense in the nine¬ 
teenth century by Stendhal in Racine et Shake- 
spearcy and by Baudelaire, who remarked in 
Curiosites esthetiques: ‘For me Romanticism is 
the most recent, the most actual expression of the 
beautiful’, and in the same work: ‘Whoever 
speaks of Romanticism speaks of modern art.’ 

The identification of ‘Romantic’ and ‘modern’ 
probably accounts for the violence of the Ro¬ 
mantic Movement in France. One of its most 
striking manifestations was ‘la bataille d"Her- 
nanr in 1830, when the premiere of Victor Hugo’s 
poetic drama caused an uproar at the theatre be¬ 
cause the author broke one of the most cherished 
rules of classical French prosody: he used enjambe- 
ment ; also he discarded the classical forms of ad¬ 
dress and replaced the formal ‘Seigneur’ of Cor¬ 
neille and Racine by the expression ‘Mon Lion’. 


The controversy, which had never come to an 
end, broke out with fresh vigour in England and 
France after the First World War. French writers 
denounced Romanticism on the grounds that it 
was of Germanic origin and fundamentally un- 
French. In England T.S. Eliot emerged as the 
champion of a new Classicism, and Middleton 
Murry as the champion of a new Romanticism. 
‘There may be a good deal to be said for Roman¬ 
ticism in life,’ wrote Eliot in The Sacred Wood 
(1920), ‘there is no place for it in letters,’ while 
his preface to For Lancelot Andrewes (1928) con¬ 
tained the famous declaration that his position 
was ‘classicist in literature, royalist in politics and 
anglo-catholic in religion’. 

Controversy has tended to obscure the issues, 
yet there is no doubt that Classicism and Roman¬ 
ticism stand for certain well-defined stylistic dif¬ 
ferences. Classicism is based on reason, order, 
clarity and on the belief that discipline is an 
aesthetic as well as a moral virtue. Romanticism 
insists on the primacy of feeling, freedom, colour 
and the power of suggestion. These stylistic dif¬ 
ferences are themselves the outcome of different 
philosophies and different conceptions of the 
nature of man. 

In Speculations (1924) T.E.Hulme said that 
Classicism regarded man as ‘an extraordinarily 
fixed and limited animal whose nature is abso¬ 
lutely constant. It is only by tradition and organi¬ 
zation that anything decent can be got out of 
him.’ For Romanticism ‘the individual is an in¬ 
finite reservoir of possibilities; and if you can so 
rearrange society by the destruction of oppres¬ 
sive order, then these possibilities will have a 
chance and you will get Progress’. 

Classicism, indeed, implies the existence of a 
stable order and an intellectual 61ite. It sees man 
as a member of the community and is the expres¬ 
sion of a social experience. Romanticism, on the 
other hand, is essentially individualist and is con¬ 
cerned to exploit what Hulme called the ‘infinite 
reservoir of possibilities’. 

The opposition between Classicism and Ro¬ 
manticism therefore resolves itself into a conflict 
between the community and the individual, be¬ 
tween a static and a dynamic society. We are 
accustomed to think of the Romantic as a ‘rebel’ 
or a ‘revolutionary’. The desire for absolute free¬ 
dom and an impatience with every form of rule 
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or restriction are perhaps the most important 
characteristics of the Romantic. The weakness of 
Classicism is that through a respect for rules for 
their own sake it hardens into a dogmatism which 
is divorced from living experience. The danger of 
Romanticism is that contempt for rules leads to 
anarchy in life and formlessness in art. 

A Frenchman once wrote a book called Le 
Classicisme des roniantiques, and it would not be 
difficult to write a companion volume on Le Ro- 
mantisme des classiques. For Classicism and Ro¬ 
manticism are something more than literary and 
artistic movements. They stand for two conflict¬ 
ing tendencies in the human mind - the need for 
order and the desire for freedom. In periods 
known as Classic and Romantic one of these im¬ 
pulses is clearly predominant, but in other periods 
the balance is more evenly distributed. The two 
impulses sometimes co-exist not merely in the 
same period, but in the same man; and it is argu¬ 
able that the greatest writers and artists are those 
in whom the balance is most perfect. 

We think of the seventeenth century as the 
great age of French Classicism, but it was also the 
Age of baroque in Europe. It is now recognized 
that Baroque opulence and extravagance have 
affinities with Romantic wildness and individual¬ 
ism. Scholars have detected Baroque elements in 
Corneille, and one has gone so far as to describe 
Racine’s Phedre as the dry type of Baroque tra¬ 
gedy. A more extreme view was put forward by 
the German art historian, Heinrich Wolfflin, in 
his Principle of Art History (1915). Instead of 
the old division into Classic and Romantic, he 
divided European art into Classic and Baroque. 
He went on to say that the principle of Impres¬ 
sionism was already apparent in a ‘Baroque’ 
artist like Rembrandt. 

The implication of this remark is clear: Im¬ 
pressionism was not a movement which origin¬ 
ated in the nineteenth century or a mere develop¬ 
ment of Romantic painting; it was part of a much 
older and much larger movement in which Ro¬ 
manticism itself was simply a comparatively late 

It is characteristic of Romantic movements 
that they are always preceded by what the French 
call pre-romanticism’ - j>eriods in which aristo¬ 
cratic societies are breaking up, in which ‘the 
rules are undermined and in which the emphasis 


shifts from reason to sensibility. This happened in 
the eighteenth century, and the process was has¬ 
tened by the French Revolution. The nineteenth 
century began with Romantic Movements in 
England, France and Germany, but it was not ex¬ 
clusively the century of Romanticism, any more 
than the seventeenth century was exclusively the 
century of Classicism. A Swiss writer. Professor 
Jean Rousset, has claimed in his Litterature de 
VAge Baroque en France {1952) to have discovered 
‘several parallel seventeenth centuries’, and the 
claim could be made with still greater force for 
the nineteenth century. 

The pattern of that century is highly complex. 
Romantic poets like Lamartine and Hugo did not 
jettison the classical alexandrine; they continued 
to use it with modifications, and it was not until 
the last quarter of the century that it was dislo¬ 
cated by the invention of vers libere and vers litre. 
Baudelaire was certainly influenced by the Ro¬ 
mantics, but Remy de Gourmont found in his 
work ‘a return to traditional French versifica¬ 
tion’, and T. S. Eliot has described him as a coun¬ 
ter-romantic. Other critics have emphasized the 
gap between his work and Romanticism, and 
have treated him as the father of the Symbolist 
Movement which began officially in 1886. 

In painting, the position was somewhat differ¬ 
ent. ‘The great fault of M. Ingres’, wrote Baude¬ 
laire, ‘is to try to impose on everything he sees a 
perfection which is more or less despotic and 
borrowed from the repertoire of classical ideas.’ 
Impressionism was a reaction against Classicism, 
and the Impressionists substituted what W5lfflin 
called ‘the broken line of the painterly style’ for 
the classical line of Ingres. Impressionism and 
Symbolism were both movements of liberation. 
There is a parallel between the disuse of the alex¬ 
andrine and the disuse of the classical line, be¬ 
tween ‘the broken line’ of the Impressionists and 
the broken rhythms of free verse, between the 
Impressionists’ experiments with light and the 
Symbolists’ search for more and more subtle 
combinations of feelings. 

In literature the close of the century was do¬ 
minated by two contrasted movements - Sym¬ 
bolism and Naturalism. They correspond in a 
sense to the Classicism and Romanticism of an 
earlier age. Mallarm6 declared that the aim of the 
poet was ‘to paint not the thing, but the effect 
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it produces’. The Naturalists were concerned 
through elaborate documentation to restore ‘the 
thing’, to present the reader with a ‘slice of life’. 
In this respect they were not simply anti-Roman- 
tic, they were trying to return to the objectivity of 
Classicism, and it can even be argued that the 
philosophical positivism on which their work was 
founded was the final stage in the disintegration 
of the classical metaphysic which was the foun¬ 
dation of Classicism, just as subjective idealism 
was the foundation of Romanticism. 

Surrealism, which grew out of Symbolism, is 
an extreme form of Romanticism, and demon¬ 
strates the emotional and linguistic anarchy to 
wWch the pursuit of absolute freedom leads in¬ 
evitably. A French critic’s description of the style 
of Marcel Proust - another of the heirs of Sym¬ 
bolism - as classicisme impressionniste is a re¬ 
markable example of the permutations of which 
the terms Classicism and Romanticism are cap¬ 
able. 

Classicism and Romanticism are words which 
need to be used with the greatest circumspection, 
but undoubtedly they stand for two of the deep¬ 
est tendencies of all art and literature. 

illustration: Pages 132-134 and 363-365. 


Pvotection of Trades Union workers 

A‘CLOSED SHOP’ indicates that a particu¬ 
lar trade or employment is open only to trade 
unionists, and that those who are not members 
of a trade union are not allowed to obtain em¬ 
ployment in it; it is also used where employment 
is open only to members of a particular union to 
the exclusion of other trade unionists. 

The Closed Shop can be traced back through 
the history of the unions to the guilds of the 
fourteenth century. The Statute of Labourers in 
1351 fixed wages and conditions of work, and in 
many guilds no guild journeyman was allowed to 
work with non-members. This was particularly 
so in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
the Statute of Artificers in 1562 introduced a 
system of compulsory apprenticeship. 

The Closed Shop is recognized by law, though 
this is only a recent development; attempts to 


force men to join a union as a condition of em¬ 
ployment or to force employers to employ only 
union men have always been viewed with sus¬ 
picion by the legislature; thus the Combination 
Act of 1799 declared illegal any contracts be¬ 
tween any journeyman or other workman de¬ 
signed to prevent or hinder any person from em¬ 
ploying whomsoever he shall think proper to em¬ 
ploy in his trade or business. In 1825 it was pro¬ 
vided that violence or threats for the purpose of 
forcing or inducing a worker to belong to a union 
or to contribute to any common fund were ille¬ 
gal. To fine a person for not belonging to a union 
was also forbidden. 

A further Act of 1871, the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, introduced a clause forbidding 
obstruction to compel an employer to discharge 
a worker, to refuse employment or to alter the 
mode of carrying on his business. LFnder the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906, neither the further¬ 
ance of a labour dispute nor threats (unaccom¬ 
panied by violence) that work will be stopped by 
concerted action are illegal, though it is possible 
that a charge of conspiracy will be brought. 
Several decisions of the House of Lords (Allen 
V. Flood, Quinn v. Leathern and Crofter v. Veitch) 
have laid down the principle that it is entirely 
within the rights of the workers to take any steps 
not unlawful to prevent any of the work which 
they had regarded as legitimately theirs being en¬ 
trusted to other hands. 

By the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act 
of 1927 (passed as a direct result of the General 
Strike in 1926) certain strikes were made illegal, 
and local and public authorities were prohibited 
from making union membership or non-member- 
ship a condition of employment, and from dis¬ 
criminating against workers because they were 
or were not organized. Public authorities were 
not allowed to make it a condition of a contract 
that persons should or should not be members of 
a union. There was also a provision that work¬ 
men who wished to become members of a union 
should have to contract expressly into member- 
shjp in writing and could not become members by 
fmling to contract out of membership. This was 
aimed at the passive workmen who did not bother 
to join a union and who had automatically be¬ 
come members in the days before the Act. This 
whole Act was repealed in 1946. 
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The purpose of trying to establish a Closed 
Shop is to give the union greater bargainingpower 
and solidarity. Unionists can see no reason why 
non-unionists should be able to contribute noth¬ 
ing and yet obtain all the advantages for which 
the unionists have often made considerable sacri¬ 
fices. The non-unionist sees no reason why he 
should contribute to funds which might be used 
for political work with which he has no sym¬ 
pathy. Therein lies the conflict. Employers, too, 
are divided about the Closed Shop. Some prefer 
to bargain with recognized unions whom they 
know well and who can control their members. 
Other employers have gone so far as to refuse to 
have any union men in their employment at all. 

The desire of a union to establish itself to the 
exclusion of other unions has led to a type of 
Closed Shop better known in America - the re¬ 
fuel to work with members of any other union. 
In Great Britain the official policy of the Trades 
Union Congress was laid down in the report of 
the executive council in 1946: ‘The Closed Shop 
in the sense of an establishment in which only 
members of a particular union can be employed 
to the exclusion of members of other unions is 
alien to British Trade Union practice and theory. 
Congress has never consented to the recognition 
of an exclusive right to organize by one union 
where other unions have built up their organiza¬ 
tion side by side.’ 

In the United States of America the Closed 
Shop is of long standing; there was a case as long 
ago as 1794 in which the shoemakers of Philadel¬ 
phia compelled employers to hire only union 
members. Before 1947 Closed Shops were re- 
prded by most States and by most courts as 
legal. They were viewed with suspicion, but the 
National Labour Relations Act of 1935 expressly 
laid down that nothing in any Federal Statute 
made a Closed agreement between an employer 
and the union illegal. Since 1947 - and in parti¬ 
cular since the Labour Management Relations 
Act which was passed despite the President’s veto 
- the position of the union which seeks to estab¬ 
lish a Closed Shop has worsened. Most States 
have introduced legislation reaffirming the prin- 
ciple of freedom of employment and freedom to 
refrain from joining a union, and in fact many 
Mates have introduced into their Constitution 
laws prohibiting the Closed Shop. Closed Shops 


have not been wiped out, but the powers of the 
unions to insist on them have been largely cur¬ 
tailed and the phrase ‘freedom to work’ is given 
a very wide scope. 


A lake of stew and of whiskey too 

The LAND OF COKAYGNE is described 
by the late sixteenth-century lexicographer John 
Florio as ‘the epicure’s or glutton’s home, the 
land of all delights, so taken in mockerie’. 

Where Heaven is the moral and spiritual ideal, 
and Utopia the social and intellectual ideal, Cok- 
aygne is the sensual ideal, the land ‘where the 
living is easy’, where the only law is the absence of 
compulsion to do anything at all, where physical 
delicts arc indulged without fear of recrimina¬ 
tion and without any after-effect but renewed 
appetite. 

This was the ideal of the serf, the common man 
of the Middle Ages who laboured year in, year 
out, with the most meagre reward for his work, 
and without hope of improvement in his lot in 
this world, where his nose was firmly held to the 
ground by the nobles, or in the next, where the 
Church promised him eternal fire if he departed 
so much as an inch from his prescribed course of 
behaviour. Even the abortive peasant revolts that 
flickered across Europe brought no hope of re¬ 
lief from the necessity to work, for had they been 
successful, man would still be bound to the soil, 
from which he seemed to have come such a little 
way. 

Out of this despair sprang the image of a land 
where work should be no more, where the poor 
man should have the delights he most prized 
without even the trouble of asking for them, a 
land in which the rich man should have no place. 
Yet there is no bitterness in the concept: wealthy 
nobleman and fat monk doubtless had their own 
paradises; this was simply something that was at 
last exclusive to the poor. All subsequent and re¬ 
lated Cokaygnes are marked by the emphasis on 
idleness - ‘plus i dort, plus i gaaigne’ - ‘more 
sleep, more profit’. They are passively hedonistic, 
not actively vengeful on past injustice. 
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The vision wgs new to the Middle Ages: the 
form it took was old. For centuries legends had 
told of ihc Isles of the Blest beyond the setting 
snp, and it is in this direcUon thEit Cokaygne was 
supposcfi to tie. 

Fur in see bi wat 
U a l-iiniJ ihntc CckayjEnc 

begins the long early fourtccnth-century English 
poem which is one of the chief literary sourcesp 
and It goes on to compare Paradise unfavounihly 
with the delights of Cokaygne, all of which are 
set out in great detail. No quarrelling dicrc is, nor 
sickness nor death, nor harsh weather, nor arc 
there iiny of the beasts which were tht; kctTs daily 
except in a ready prepared edible form. It is 
particularly in the abundance of TikkI and drink 
ih.at Cokaygne excels: 

Th?r bclh rivers gret :ind fine, 

Ofoile, melk, honi, and wijie; 

WatJr sorvith iher tci ao thing 
Bot to lighi 3:Jid to witisintf. 

The main ^lion of the poem is a description 

tif the nttraclions of tin; abbey, clearly a tilt at 
the glutionau.^ monks about whom Chaucer also 
had some harsh things to say* The walls arc made 
of pastry, fish and rich mem, in the meadows uf 
tlic cloister grow trees with every manner of spice 
upon them fan imported Eastern luxmy dial 
nurmally graced only the rich man’s tabic), pre¬ 
cious jewels deck the banks of healing springs, 
and birds sing in every bush, while geesedressed in 
garlic sauce fly on to the spit, ciying, ‘Gees :il 
hote. al hotr and stewed larks fly straight into 
lazily opened mouths. Close by stands a imn- 
neiy, providing yet further delights for iJic happy 
monks, and the piicm ends with an admonition 
to tlie rich that only by wading in swine's dirt for 
seven years, a symbol of the poor man’s daily 
round, could they hope to come to this land and 
enjoy its pleasures. 

More than a few nf the details in this meticu¬ 
lous account recur in Other Cokaygnc stories. The 
geese flying to the spit, the description of a roast 
pig running jibout with a carving-knife in its side 
the house of pastry, and the rivers that flow with 
gtmd drinks aie the most jioLthIc elements, the 
drinks modified according to local taste. The 


English poem makes the rivers run simply with 
wine (as well as the more basic oil, milk and 
honey), but the French are naturally more speci¬ 
fic about vintages. In a charming thirteenth-cen¬ 
tury account, printed in M£oii\ Fahliciux et 
Conif3 in I BOS. there are two rivers mentioned, 
one running red wine "du mcillor que Ten puist 
trover cn Biaune’, the other a superlative white 
unparalleled in Auxerre, Kochelle or Tonnerre. 

This sensual ideal may be laughable, but there 
are in the accounts of it curious echoes of more 
spiritual concepts. The dream of a contented, 
warless soeicty is in no way laughable, and it is 
basically the same as Traherne's ecstatic iiino- 
cence - *I knew not that there were any sins, or 
complaints or laws, I drc:imcd not of poverties, 
conlentions, or vices ... Everything was at rest, 
free and immortiJ’ - and it is, of course, foretold 
by Isaiah and in the Revelation of St John in fa¬ 
mous passages. But even the incidental trappings 
of Cokaygne crop up in unexpected places: the 
appearance of ihe HoSy Grail at the Round Table 
caused every knight to taste 'such meats and 
drinks as he best loved in tlie world' (as A.L. 
Morton has pointed out in The £ttgllsfi Vto- 
p/Vf); and the frequency of feast-days (four times 
as many a year, with Lent only every twenty 
years, in the Frencli fable) carries a reminiscence 
of Peter Abelard’s hymn ‘O quanta qualia sunt 
illEi 

The Church viewed this legend wilh disappro¬ 
val. The westward locMtion of Cokaygne was a 
t:ontnidiciion of Genesis \\^ ^And the Lord God 
planted a garden eastward* in Bden^ and the 
whole concepi of the intensificsition of *this 
worldes joie* Instead of its renunciation was dir¬ 
ectly opposed to the Church's teachings and was 
anathema to the laier Puritans. It was especially 
theanti-clerieal satire iJieL rankled. None the Icssp 
Cokaygne flourislied^ and when ii did fade it was 
through an advance in the conditions of life and 
work. Harsh life in the nineteenth century had 
kept it alive in such songs as the American Rock 
Otndy Mamtafns (now* with its sprightly yet sad 
tuiie^ to be had on gramophone records), it harks 
back to the medieval poems: 

In Ihc big Rock CaiKiy hlounmins 
Veu never ch-in^ yuur sockMi, 

Aiid «hc titlte streams ofalyuhel 
Cnme a-irkkling down iliie ro^ks. 

Cofiiiiniivf Oft Pr S(7 




PLATE 3 

CULT oi! THE t»iuiviuuAL; S«lf-pom;9ii by Sa^ittor {1613-1673), 
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ANCESTOR worship: Sadahidc, dancing before a Shinto shrine. The Japanese are believers in ancestor-worship. 
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utopia: The fj^iniLsptece to Vit^p^ar by Sir Thoni^jt Mm CI478-I5J5J, 
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BOHE 


mianism: I. A Parisian poet wearing the garb of Bohemia. 
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2. A painter in Paris in ‘art uniform’. 
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bourgeoisie: I. An English Family at Tea, The solid English aristocratic home, eighteenth century. 
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2. The solid English bourgeois home, nineteenth century. Mr Wyatt ami his granddaughter, by Sir J. E. Millais (1829-1896). 











PUwisi(HEh.T• M V ‘ ^ fMienty-two-ycar-old negro convictnl of ihe 

3.vam und mufdtr of on old womnn is led up (be gaiiom Meps, 
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Cupimt punjxhmenl arouM.1 vEoteni iicuctioii; ^maiuirdt^rs Imv# smishctl the glass on ihe ccnifkaifl outside 

Wandsworrh prison unnouiKlng an execution. 
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Z Rcw^ding iht $iock-miirkcL news. Going m tfit City- 
by J.J.J,Tissot(l83«J-j^2>. 
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BEFORE THE CENTURY OF THE COMMON MAN: The Derby Day (1858), by W. P. Frith (1819-1909). The poor child turns to look at the racegoers’ picnic. 
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THE CENTURY OF THE COMMON MAN today— a view of Blackpool beach with the famous tower in the background. 
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2, Oiarlfy, by Lucas Cfscacl) Uic Elder (,14112-1553), 
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PLATE 3 

miracles: The Legend of the Wolf of Gubbio by Sassctta (c.1392-1450). 









COLD WAR 
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Some elements have clmngtxJ, The bulldop all 
have rubber teeth, the cops have wooden legs, 
cigarettes grow oa trees, there are 

+ +. IcoiuDiidc springs 

the blue bird ^ngs 

and into the hargaifl 

A taJee of dtew and of wlmk^ too. 

You cun paddk all about ^eoi in u big coaoc. 

The Poor Mtm's Heaven also ha_s a lake of beer; 
while an Irish dcrHcription gives the land of bHsA 
sheaves of whiskey and porter. So have the idea 
and its elements echoed down from die Middle 
Ages; and there are new politicians and wiseacres 
who see the land of Cokaygne disgracefully re¬ 
alized at last in Great BHtain^s Welfare State, 

In Bruegerg painting, cakes or pieg are on the 
roof and grow from the ground hfce a prickly 
p^aTp the roast pEg runs about ready cookedp the 
roast goose lays itself on the plate, a man with 
a spoon cruwls out of a soft pudding: and 
prominent among those who dream of this 
Schtaraflenland is the peasant in the foreground, 
^Icep on top of his fail, symbol of symbols of 
the hard work and sweat invoived in the pursuit 
of daily bread. Yet his characters who desire 
Ojfcaygue include the clerk, the soldier and the 
Kniglu, Bruegel'S picture is one of mankind, 

Jlcustration; Page 217^ 


Cold and hoi xoot" 

COLD WAR is defined by contrast with a Tiot' 
^ shooting^ war; it is a conditJan of hostility 
between nations ejtclusive of friendly intercourse 
and co-operadon, and marked by minor acts of 
j^olencc and intimidation, but stopping short of 
large-scale armed conflict 
ll is a new' naEUc, but not a new phenomenon 
m hisiniy: to a great extent it characteristic 
earlier times of border raiding and skirmishing 
iind ili-treatmcnt by rival states of each other^s 
citizens without full regular warfare. In the inter- 
ii^tiona] law and conveniion of modem Europe, 

j ^ dearly and 

^y dttfercntiaied, and in time of peace civi¬ 


lized nations were supposed to observe a number 
of rules in dealing witli one anothcTp and with 
idJtn viskufH or residents in iheir lerriiorics* on 
a basis which assumed Lhai normaL relations be¬ 
tween sLates were trustful and friendly. 

Behind this assumption was the fact that the 
principal European pow ers during the eighteenth 
and runeteenth cen lories accepted certain com¬ 
mon standards of behaviour in intemationaj re¬ 
lations, one of which was that governments as 
such did not carry on campaigns of public abuse 
againsL one anoLherj but tried to promote dieir 
policies through diplomacy, while the more 
emotional forms of antagonism were left to un- 
ofhciaj organs of the pressi. 

Two factors in recent times have modified this 
state of affairs and have blurred the hoe of dis- 
Unction between war and peace. In the fii^t place^ 
the increasing imporhmee of pre-war military 
preparation for deciding the issue of war when it 
breaks out, has made both governments and 
public opinion increasingly alarmed by moves of 
other nations which, whether by armaments, mili¬ 
tary alliances or construction of bases, appear to 
be threatening the security of their neighbours, 
There is less and less of the old leisurely sense 
that, apart from a small pennancrii miiiiary and 
naval establishment, it is time enough to think 
about waging a war when it has actimlly been de¬ 
clared; there is less of the mood expressed by the 
legendary words of Drake that ‘there's time to 
finish this game of bowls and beat ilic Spaniards 
!oo\ 

Today there is always the tlirent of the Bh'tz- 
krief^, die fear that u war may be lost before n shut 
is fired* The Question liow much to arm, and 
against whum, becomes a predominant considem- 
tion in peace-time econnniic policy, and an at- 
mosphenc; of warlike tension is kept up, so that 
peoples cannot relax and forget about w'ar to the 
extent that they could during most of the nine- 
Icenlh century after the fall of Napoleon, 

The second fiictor is ideological cleavage of a 
kind which affects fundamentatly the condiLions 
of international intercourse. Differences of cul¬ 
ture or of social and political institutions do not 
of themselvcg have this result. But Idculoglcs 
which separate humanity into two basically op¬ 
posed categories, such as the revolutionary inter¬ 
national class^war doctrine of Manusm-Leninixm 
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or the racialist Herrenvolk concept (q.v.) of 
the Nazis, make it extremely difficult for govern¬ 
ments based on them to have normal, friendly re¬ 
lations with other governments which by de¬ 
finition represent forces wholly evil and anti¬ 
pathetic. Further, as these ideologies are virtually 
‘secular religions’ inspiring a fanatical belief in a 
historical destiny to be attained through world¬ 
wide conflict, it becomes impossible to contain 
them within the bounds of laws and conventions 
designed to regulate the intercourse of national 
states with limited and calculable material inter¬ 
ests;, thus the traditional procedures of diplo¬ 
macy tend to break down and give way to per¬ 
manent attitudes of antagonism in which par¬ 
ticular clashes of interest are merely occasions for 
expressing hatred and condemnation. 

Finally, the enormously increased importance 
of popular appeal through media of mass com¬ 
munication, as compared with international re¬ 
lations through professional diplomats, and the 
monopoly of all such media by the governments of 
totalitarian states, has brou^t into world poli¬ 
tics an element of systematic official abuse and 
vituperation such as was quite unknown fifty 
years ago. When all means of publicity are con¬ 
trolled by the government, everything said in a 
newspaper or broadcast becomes an official ut¬ 
terance; it is impossible to maintain the old cour¬ 
tesies of international intercourse when states are 
competing with one another in the most rabid 
kind of mob-oratory. 

The Russian Bolsheviks, seeking to appeal to 
the masses over the heads of their governments 
throughout the world, were pioneers in the dis¬ 
regard of traditional restraints; the Nazi Pro¬ 
paganda Ministry under Goebbels carried on the 
proce^; and since 1945 the extreme hostility and 
ofiensiveness of Soviet propaganda have brought 
exasperated counterblasts from the West. Inter¬ 
national conferences have tended to degenerate 
into slanging matches, with each side rhetorically 
appealing to a world audience outside the con¬ 
ference chamber rather than to the persons with 
whom they are supposed to be negotiating. These 
are conditions adverse to any relaxation of ten¬ 
sion or to i^ceful settlement of disputes through 
ordinary diplomacy. 

present phase of‘cold’ war is one which is 
likely to continue as long as there are borderline 


countries disputed between the Communist and 
anti-Communist power groups. The character of 
Communism as a movement which combines 
principles of revolutionary violence and dictator¬ 
ship with the international solidarity of the Soviet 
bloc of states, makes it impossible to regard a 
Communist revolution simply as an internal mat¬ 
ter of the country in which it occurs. The Soviet- 
Communist challenge has thus evoked in Ameri¬ 
ca, and to a lesser extent in Europe, a will to 
counter-action which can lead at any time to 
sharp collisions. So far, however, the outbreaks 
of shooting war have remained strictly localized; 
the greatest crisis - that produced by the block¬ 
ade of Berlin - did not lead to war, and the indi¬ 
cations are that neither side wishes to precipitate 
a general conflict of arms. So cold war may be¬ 
come a normal condition, of world affairs over a 
considerable period of time, just as feuds and 
forays were normal on the English-Scottish 
border for hundreds of years. 

illustration: Page 123. 


A notion of the stale 

COLLECTIVISM is the opposite of indi¬ 
vidualism. The earliest authority for this word 
dates to 1880, and three strands of meaning 
may conveniently be picked out for comment, of 
which the latter two are clients of the first 

The first is the belief that state action can be 
beneficial to the mass of the people even in mat¬ 
ters which might well be left to the management 
of individuals. This implies a disbelief in the prin¬ 
ciple of individualism or laissezfaire, and a will¬ 
ingness to tolerate the circumscription of in¬ 
dividual rights by extending the intervention of 
governments. 

The second is the belief in the virtues of state 
ownership of the means of production, distribu¬ 
tion and exchange. This is in essence the forego¬ 
ing belief translated into economic terms, a 
translation which is largely a step-child of Marx¬ 
ism and which acquired its widest currency only 
after 1917. However, this is the principal mean- 
ipg of‘collectivism’ given in some modern dic¬ 
tionaries and in the fourteenth edition of the £>i- 






COLLECTIVISM 




cychpaed/a Briiannica. Yet in England, at 
ihJs was not originally, and La noi now. the chief 
meaning of die wordp which ^can cover 3 wide 
variety of state action and is indeed the vaguest 
term in use to cover the many forma of sociaMstn 
and coH3peration\ 

I he third meaning is more resiricricd stilU coJ- 
leciivisiT] is applied to ciertain types of socialistic: 
cxperimcnL; e.g, the coHectivi^ation of peasants 
in Russia and Yugoslavia, the ecKjperative farms 
of Israel and as well as most workers^ co-opera¬ 
tives in gcneraL 

The rise of collectivism in England was ana¬ 
lysed at length by A. V. Dicey in Law and Fu^^l{c 
Opmii^u in Bngtand, which includes Q commcji- 
tary on collectlviKi legislation, but contains, 
interestingly enough^ no single reference to Marx 
or Marxism, Dicey detects three main currents in 
mnet^tiiliHJcntury opinion; (a) the period of old 
Toryism or kgjdativc qaiescence (IS0O-IS3O), 

( ) Ihe period of Benthiimism or iodivtdualisni 
(i?) ihc period of collectivism (1&65- 

Jeremy Eenthiim (1743^1832) was not a social 
prophet or seer like Carlyle^ he was not a philo- 
soplicr or moralist like Mill, nor yet an ct-oao- 
mist or hamaniiarian like Marx. His aim was re- 
lorra of the law. and bis doctrine possexxed the 
merits of being ink-lligible, reasonable, cogently 
argued and practicable, ‘Mot only was he thus 
eminently ongiDol amonf the lawyers and the 
regal philosophers of hLs own country; he might 
be said to be ihe first legal philosopher that had 
appeared jn the world,’ said Brougham in 183S. 
Hjs genius was of the rarest quality,’ adds Diocy; 
m Benthara's intellect were united talents seldom 
f^nd mcombinmion.’ And few visionaries have 
'>eej] so practical and hard-headed. Not many 
men have exerted such a positive and practical 

IrS Bcniham. His ideas 

arc sun being profitably quarried, 

law 'f‘i •’'"’“If throe principles of 

tiip legislation is a scienoe. for 

m7™'® '‘.U for a purpose; (i) that 

nesfrtf fk* Pfumotion of the greatest happi> 
itv Qc number (the principle of atil- 

the mn- the individual is in 

Re tnain the judge of hi* own happiness, kts this 

coTlr-^v ■ 1 ^ 1 ®- stumbling-block to 

tJVLsts, It 15 the principle of lalsse::-fiiuv^ 


which Herbert Spencer claimed to be ilic proper 
basis of sound legislation (i>. rather than the 
principle of utility); and it is this principle of 
which John Stuart Mill’s Ihmous book Essay ofi 
Liberty (1359) is a defence. 

Benthamites conceived that a progratnme based 
on the« principles would aim at extending indivi¬ 
dual liberty taken in a wide sense, which would 
mean removing every restriction which Jaw im¬ 
poses upon the free action of the citizen, so as to 
secure to any individual as much freedom of 
aeiinn as was consistent with cvciyone else having 
the same amount. 

The working out of these aims can be studied 
in the Acts of 1333'-1854 under which usury 
ceased to be a crime; the years 1S46-LS49 saw the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws; in 1824 and 1825 
thc_ CombinatJoTi Acts repealed all laws pro¬ 
hibiting workmen or employees from combining 
in matters pertaining to their work. Other Ben¬ 
thamite legislation. jnciude.s the Companies Acts 
of 1856-1862, the Poor Law Act of 1834, the 
Roman Catholic Relief Act of 1329 and the 
Oatlis Acts. 

These acts embody t he essenceof i iidividtialistn. 
nscy enshrine the Victorian self-confidence, the 
belief in self-help and hard work, of that in¬ 
tensely acquisitive society. Of the evil conse¬ 
quences for those unable to help themselves, 
whether through lack of desire, of industry, of in¬ 
telligence or of opportunity, we have since been 
incessantly reminded; and it was the desire to 
Combat these consequences which gave collectiv¬ 
ism its first impulse. As Wheare implies, you can¬ 
not tell nowadays where collecuvism leaves off 
and socialism tegins. As for socialism, 'The 
masses approve of it.' gloomily remarks von 
Mises, 'll cxprcs.sfls the thoughts and feeiiogs of 
all; it has set its Seal upon our time. When history 
comes to tell our story, it will write above tlic 
chapter, "The Epoch of Sodnlism”.' 

Nineteenth-century collectivism had little in 
GommoTi with Marx - it was not an economic 
dogma - except hmnamtarianism, and its inst/u- 
mcnls of reaction against Benthamism were those 
prepared by Bentham: the principle of utility 
(which it fell in wii]i).'thc doctrine of the sov¬ 
ereignty of parliament (originating with Sir Wil¬ 
liam Black stone), and the tendency or habit of 
extending legislation to improve the mechanism 
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of government. Its leaders were the Tory humani¬ 
tarians, Richard Oastler (1789-1861), Michael 
Thomas Sadler (1780-1835), the poet Southey 
(1774-1843), and above all, Lord Shaftesbury 
(1801-1885). These men had gradually come to 
the view that the state ought to interfere to pro¬ 
tect certain members of the working class from 
the excessive pressures of the system, and this is 
a collectivist notion. 

The defeat of the Chartists in 1848 was perhaps 
the first big step away from individualism, for its 
consequence was an increasing interest in trade 
unionism with its taste for collective bargaining. 
The unions contended that they were entitled to 
legal recognition, although they admittedly aimed 
at the restraint of trade, and claimed the right to 
bring pressure to bear on any artisan in a given 
trade to prevent his following his inclination, 
should that be contrary to union rules or wishes, 
although this admittedly circumscribed his free¬ 
dom of action. There was a collectivist tinge 
about the Railway Companies Acts, of which the 
first was passed as early as 1823. 

The abandonment of the Charter and the mod¬ 
eration of the unionists ensured them plenty of 
sympathy from those who did not care for Ben¬ 
thamism. Disraeli’s friends may have had little in 
common with the struggling millhands, but they 
liked the millowners’ radicalism even less. Other 
signs of changing opinion were the publication in 
1848 of Mill’s Political Economy^ which tries to 
harmonize Benthamite teaching with certain 
working-class aspirations, to be followed in 1849- 
185() by Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets con¬ 
taining tremendous assaults upon laissez-faire 
principles, and in 1850 by Charles Kingsley’s 
Alton Locke. Thus, four factors point the decline 
of individualism: the rise of Tory philanthropy 
(Shaftesbu^ and the factory movement), the gain 
of collectivist dogma in the working class (union¬ 
ism), the changing current of thought (Mill and 
Carlyle), and the advance of industry which called 
for such measures as the Railway Companies and 
Joint Stock Companies Acts. 

No change in legislative opinion can be found 
till after 1867, the year of the Reform Act by 
which the Tories gave the vote to the urban wor¬ 
kers. Before this Act parliament represented the 
essentially Benthamite middle classes. Mill had 
written in 1861, ‘In this country... what are called 


the working classes may be considered as ex¬ 
cluded from all direct participation in the govern¬ 
ment,’ and he went on to speak of the ‘too lavish 
and indiscriminating beneficence’ of the govern¬ 
ing classes. 

It is today easy to forget that the Reform Act 
of 1867 passed b^ause many Tories believed that 
the working-class vote would diminish the power 
of individualistic liberalism. A prerequisite of this 
belief was, of course, the lack of extremism in the 
working-class movement. One may note, too, the 
fading of the political in favour of the social or 
economic overtones of collectivism. 

The history of collectivist legislation is not yet 
complete, for collectivist enthusiasm probably 
reached its zenith during 1945-1950, the period of 
office of the Labour Government in Great Bri¬ 
tain. No theorist should be so simple-minded as 
to be surprised by the ease with which collectiv¬ 
ism in England surmounted the discredit into 
which Russian methods had fallen. The roots of 
the adulation of Leninism common in the Labour 
Party after 1917 must obviously be shallow com¬ 
pared with the long and honourable tradition of 
interventionist legislation handed down from 
Lord Shaftesbury. Continental socialism is a doc¬ 
trine of revolution, and the Welfare State owes 
far more to Tory philanthropy than to any such 
teachings. Today the paradox is that it is the 
Labour Party, with its collectivist traditions, 
which has inherited the legacy of Tory philan¬ 
thropy, while the Conservatives have without any 
embarrassment inherited the legacy of Bentham¬ 
ism and that of nineteenth-century middle-class 
radicalism. 

It is doubtful whether the number of genuine 
socialists in Britain is large; few people are an¬ 
xious about the fate of the specifically socialist 
parts of the Labour Party’s programme, and not 
many individualists are so enthusiastic that they 
would welcome the disappearance of the Welfare 
State even in return for the resultant gains in free¬ 
dom from regulation and taxation. The unions in 
a nationalized industry dislike striking, especially 
when a Labour Government is in power; while 
in the Conservative Party the new Benthamites 
dislike such things as protectionism, social ser¬ 
vices and the restrictive practices of big business. 
Neither party has swallowed its inheritance whole. 
Government must compromise. 
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Black, brown, yellow, white 

COLOUR BAR represents those policies, 
laws, customs and personal attitudes by which a 
^oup is discriminated against because it differs 
in the colour of its skin from another dominating 
group. The two most notorious instances today 
are the apartheid policy of the South African 
Nationalists and ‘Jim Crow’ in the southern states 
of America. 

The same general pattern is followed in both 
these regions: political rights are denied either 
directly or by a poll-tax, by ‘white primary’ or 
other restrictions, reinforced by intimidation; 
educational facilities are limited and higher edu¬ 
cation is discouraged; the groups concerned are 
segregated in special areas, which tend, through 
the poverty of their inhabitants, to become slums; 
they must behave in particular ways when they 
enter the territory of their oppressors. 

The philosophy behind this discrimination rests 
upon the belief that the coloured people belong to 
an inferior race. They are variously considered to 
be backward, lazy, childish, dirty, animal-like or 
merely different. Two forces in particular sup¬ 
port ^s view: first, the tendency of an ‘in¬ 
group’ to despise those outside it; secondly, the 
desire to prevent economic competition and to 
keep available a cheap supply of labour. Very 
complicated psychological attitudes are also 
involved. 

However, this wholesale discrimination is not 
the only form of colour bar. In British colonies, 
tor instance, in which some encouragement is 
now given to the gradual development of a demo¬ 
cracy disOTmination may be tacit and subtle; it 
may function more as a general atmosphere than 
as an explicit policy, leading to little more than 
e exclusion of ‘natives’ from certain public 
^ hotels and restaurants, together 

wim their absolute exclusion from private clubs. 

There is a marked difference in this respect be- 
ween the social status of the negroes in East and 
West Afnca (Kenya and Nigeria or the Gold 
oast). In Malaya the High Commissioner spoke 
recently against the colour bar, particularly un¬ 
reasonable in a country ‘governed’ by Malay 
suJtans and protected by a vastly enlarged native 
police force - nevertheless it would be strange to 


see a yellow or brown-skinned person in a Singa¬ 
pore club, however prosperous or politically im¬ 
portant he might be. ‘They have their own clubs 
and we have ours’, is the usual explanation, 
though it is not diflRcult to see that in a colonial 
setting, where the club is likely to be a secondary 
administrative centre, exclusion will be very much 
resented. 

Few travellers to the British-administered East 
will fail to meet highly cultivated natives who re¬ 
member, and sometimes cherish, at least one 
slight of this kind. Sometimes it is difficult to 
separate colour discrimination from economic 
patterning. In Singapore to be a first, second or 
third-class patient in a hospital is a matter of 
money; but this does not apply to the admini¬ 
strative regulations, which cause long queues of 
natives at the Food Office while the whites, fewer 
in number, are dealt with briskly. In ite subtler 
aspects the colour bar need be no different from 
anti-semitism (q.v.). Indeed, it is quite possible 
that a negro would be more acceptable in French- 
Canada than a Jew. 

Anthropologists suggest that all civilizations 
originated with ‘coloured’ people, whether the 
yellow skins of the Chinese river valleys, the 
browns of India, Mesopotamia and Egypt, or the 
swarthy countenances of the Mediterranean 
coasts. Certainly no difference of intelligence has 
been found between negroes, emotionally to¬ 
day’s most ‘coloured’ and colour-barred people, 
and other races. In this matter science finds cul¬ 
tural conditioning more important than heredi¬ 
tary factors, and if certain negroes are more 
‘childlike’ than whites of the same age, it is due 
to the circumstances in which they have been 
brought up. Thus the Arabs - scarcely a progres¬ 
sive force today - were in fact the transmitters 
of Greek culture to the West. 

Colour consciousness is not a modem inven¬ 
tion, although its emphasis seems one of the least 
pleasant features of the last hundred or so years. 
There is evidence that the Indian caste system 
originated as an attempt to keep colour differ¬ 
ences well marked. Chinese exclusiveness, and 
the superiority felt by many Greeks, notably Aris¬ 
totle, may have involved colour to some extent. 
In fact Aristotle quarrelled with the sophists over 
his belief that an eternal law required that certain 
peoples should be inferior to others. On the other 
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hand, Alexander treated Greeks and Barbarians 
alike, permitted inter-marriage, and thus laid 
the foundations of that broadening sense of com¬ 
munity which was to be a feature of the Roman 
Empire and to some extent of Christendom. How¬ 
ever, one cannot say of the Crusaders, as one can 
of Islam, that they had no sense of colour at all. 

The spread of imperial conquest was not en¬ 
tirely to blame, for the Portuguese and the Span¬ 
iards, whatever their other faults, mixed freely 
with the South American peoples. Nor were the 
English always susceptible to colour; there are 
many charming stories of American Indians and 
Polynesians brought home and treated with hon¬ 
our, as well as great interest, despite the slave- 
markets in the ports. But as empire spread, and 
became administrative as well as commercial, re¬ 
quiring an ethos and a rationale, the northern 
Europeans felt it necessary to demonstrate their 
superiority. Bureaucrats and military men suc¬ 
ceeded adventurers. One ‘Noble Savage’ (q.v.) 
might be exceedingly picturesque, but a teeming 
Indian community of noble savages must be 
governed with aloofness. 

Recruits for government were drawn from the 
less tolerant classes; they brought out wives more 
conventional than themselves, were faced simul¬ 
taneously with a tempting luxury and a tedious 
loneliness, and developed the ‘White Man’s Bur¬ 
den’ as a result. You must not go native y you must 
not let down the side. Unfortunately this co¬ 
incided with much ‘Nordic’ theory, perpetrated 
by Gobineau in his Essai sur Vinegaliti des races 
hwnaines (1853) and by Anglo-Saxon devotees 
on each side of the Atlantic. The age of the solar 
topee and the cholera belt regarded its native 
charges as ‘lesser breeds without the law’, and 
saw to it that they were provided with the ac¬ 
coutrements of modesty. Between the Black Hole 
of Calcutta and the massacre at Amritsar there 
reigned an unimaginative propriety which would 
have astonished Warren Hastings. 

As conditions worsened, racial assertiveness 
seems to have grown more acute on both sides. 
The defeat of Italy by Ethiopia in 1896, of Russia 
by Japan in 1904, the Boxer Rebellion, the revolt 
in Mexico - there were a dozen indications that 
the coloured peoples were on the march. Through¬ 
out the West one heard of the ‘Yellow Peril’. 

About the turn of the century the American 


negroes reached the nadir of their fortunes. At 
the end of the Civil War they had enjoyed a brief 
period of social equality, during which they en¬ 
tered state legislatures and government positions, 
but it was soon clear that both the white planters, 
and even more the illiterate ‘poor whites’, who 
often found themselves in competition with their 
coloured neighbours, were determined to evade 
the provisions of the American Constitution. The 
Ku KJux Klan formed the shock troops in sup¬ 
port of this policy. From the 1880s to 1930 over 
four thousand people were lynched in the United 
States, of whom more than three thousand were 
negroes. During the same period race riots oc¬ 
curred in various northern cities where colour 
feeling was always in danger of flaring up. The 
novelist Richard Wright has described what it 
felt like to be a negro just before the Second 
World War both in a backward southern state 
and amongst the communists and liberals of 
Chicago, and there does not seem to have been 
a great deal of difference between the two. 

Feeling against minority groups is still strong 
in the United States, whether colour is involved or 
not, and Italians, Mexicans and Puerto Ricans 
have had to suffer as well as negroes and Orien¬ 
tals. It is hard to say whether anti-negro feeling 
is strongest because the negroes form such a 
large part of the population or because they are 
held to be most markedly different from the 
whites, both in their physical appearance and in 
their supposed possession of certain gifts which 
other people secretly envy. It may be that Anglo- 
Saxon puritans are conscious of repressing their 
drives towards the freedom and innocence im¬ 
plied by a Garden of Eden and that they make 
the negroes their scapegoats. It would be ironic, 
indeed, if the colour bar were an expression of 
our bitterness at lost childhood, lost passion, lost 
piety, and at the fact that there is so little colour 
in our lives. 

illustration: Page 180. 


Robert Owen to Joseph Stalin 

COMMUNISM is an old idea, but a new 
word. Meaning a theory of society by which all 
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prupccly should be vested in the eommunily and 
aJl Jabour organized for the common good, ‘com- 
ititinism' first appeared in English literature in 
tH43. 

Utopian oommunities which would answer this 
description wens dreamed of by Thomas More in 
the srMeenth century; and indeed existed amongsi 
early Christians, and in medieval monasteries. 
In theeigfitecn*twenti« communist communities 
founded on the principles of Robert Owen (1771- 
1 858) sprang up and withered away on the cHstern 
seaboard of the United States. 

Nobody, in the Engtish-speaking world at any 
rate, took communism or communists very seri¬ 
ously in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
Most would have agreed carelessly with tlic Corn 
Law jingle; 

Wliai is a communist? One that hath yearnings 

For equal division of unequal oiruiois. 

The theoriiing of Karl Marx (1318-1883) 
transformed the situation, and it is to Marx, 
then to Lenin and Stalin that the idea of com¬ 
munism owes its meaoing. 

Marx wrote at a lime when tlie (ndustrial Re¬ 
volution was rapidly developing man's wealth, 
but at the same lime condemning large numbers of 
workers to a soul-destroying labour under ter¬ 
rible conditions. Europe, too, was still seething 
with the political ideas which had been loosed by 
revolutionary France. 

^ Under these influences Marx evolved 'dialec- 
ti^l materialism' (q.v.), Ry ‘dialectics' is meant 
the conflict of opposites and, from this conflict, 
the emergence, by a final reconciliation, or syn- 
thesis, of a new idea, Marx believed, too, that 
mans dominant motives arc materialist: that 
man s actions art governed by a struggle to con¬ 
trol the means of production (/.e. land. labour 

material 

oenetit. In ibis struggle some groups triumph 
over others, and there emerge two classes; those 
o own ilic taeans of production and Ihos^ who 
n not, history was a perpetual struggle hciween 
inesc two opposing classes (the dialectical clash 

means of produc- 

^ would be resolved by a final 

Sk-'t * the communist society in 

wnich pnvHte property would he abolished. 
According to Marx, the conflict would take the 


form of a revolution in which die working class, 
who created all ofvaluc as a result of their iabuur, 
would be victorious: in the same way the capital¬ 
ist class in many European countries had recently 
ousted the landowning aristocracy from their 
position of supreme power, in due course the 
workers would set up a dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat to establish the communist regime, Even- 
tuaJly tillsdieiniorship would 'wither aivay’, leav¬ 
ing Lmc communism. 

Marx believed, too, that all institutions of the 
capitalist state, including the churches, the ad¬ 
ministration of justice and parliament, were sim¬ 
ply methods whereby the dominant properly- 
owning class kept the others in subjection, so that 
all would be overthrown in the revolution. 

Marx was not only a theorist, lie was instru¬ 
mental in founding working-class societies in 
Germany to work for ihe revolution, which, al¬ 
though inevitable and predestined, required or¬ 
ganizing. But he WHS banished from Germany in 
ilie wave of repression wliieh followed the rising 
in 1848, and ilicreaflcr came to England, where he 
founded the internationa! Working Men’s Asso¬ 
ciation. The revolution, which he expected yearly 
in one of the highly developed capitalist countries, 
never happened, but his ideas took root, and hiS 
followers increa.sed in all the countries of Europe. 
Some of them became social democrats, believ¬ 
ing, that is to say, in an ultimate communist or 
socialist society, but aiming to achieve that end 
by peaceful methods, working through existing 
political institutions. Others stood firm by the 
revolutionary method. Among these was Vladi¬ 
mir Ilyich Lenin (1870-1924), who in liis exiles 
from Russia schemed and organized and pre¬ 
pared in London and Switzerland, 

Lenin made a number of contributions to com¬ 
munist llieoTy. of which the most important was 
his doctrine of Imperialism, fie wrote; 'Imperial¬ 
ism is the eve of the proletarian social revolu¬ 
tion*, when 'capitalism arrives at the threshold of 
the most complete socialization of production'. 
Capitalism, he thought, developed until the great 
monopoly firms controlled their governments and 
forced them into a struggle for markets, compel¬ 
ling them to exploit colonial peoples for raw 
materials. So inevitably Iniperialisi wars would 
ari.sc out of the Struggle for markets between great 
capitalist states. 
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Lenin’s expectations were to some extent justi¬ 
fied, for it was the First World War which gave 
the Bolsheviks (the revolutionary wing of the 
Russian Socialist Party) their chance to establish 
a communist dictatorship - the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

It would have seemed curious to Marx that 
Russia should have been the first communist 
country. Yet much of what we now mean by com¬ 
munism is in fact more Russian than Marxist. 
Russia was a backward country; she had avoided 
that emphasis on the freedom of the individual 
which came out of the Renaissance and the Re¬ 
formation. Thus a ruthless disregard of human 
life and rights was a common feature of Russian 
history. So, too, it was less difficult to persuade 
and coerce the Russian peasants into collective 
farms (where there is no private ownership) be¬ 
cause of the traditional village organization of the 
Mir, which until the nineteenth century had held 
and organized the peasant’s land in common. 
Lenin’s task was made easier by the absence of 
an effective middle class, for Tsarist Russia was 
still in the main a land of land-hungry peasants 
and landlords with no effective parliament and 
little local self-government. 

In 1917 the Russian army had suffered a series 
of shatteringly expensive defeats at German and 
Austrian hands, and its supply system, in cor¬ 
rupt and inefficient hands, had virtually broken 
down. It was not surprising, therefore, in Lenin’s 
words that ‘the Army voted for the Revolution 
with its feet’. 

By 1924, when Lenin died, the Revolutionary 
regime was consolidated. But there was no sign 
of the state withering away. On the contrary, the 
dictatorship became ever more rigid under the 
leadership of Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin (1879- 
1953) and the politically 61ite members of the 
Communist Party. There were perpetual strug¬ 
gles within the party, struggles for power and 
struggles on policy. Of these, the most significant 
was the struggle between Trotsky and Stalin, 
which led to the former’s banishment from Rus¬ 
sia. This centred round an important point of 
communist theory. Marx and Lenin had always 
regarded the aim of communism as world re- 
volution, and had thought that a communist 
regime in one country would be followed im- 
mediately by others all over the world. The early 


Bolshevik leaders, including Trotsky, had worked 
for this spead of the revolution, but although 
soviets were set up in Hungary and Bavaria for a 
short time, it was clear by the end of the nineteen- 
twenties that the world revolution was far away. 
Stalin therefore adopted the slogan of ‘Socialism 
in one coimtry’, and started the process of isolat¬ 
ing Russia from the rest of the world and at the 
same time building up Russia’s industrial 
strength. 

Stalin’s other contribution to the development 
of communism was his handling of the question 
of nationality. By ensuring that those commun¬ 
ists governing the outer provinces of Russia - 
e.g. Kazakhstan, or Mongolia - were natives 
rather than Russians, the communists have been 
able to avoid the upsurge of national feelings. 
Added to a genuine absence of racial superiority, 
this is a valuable weapon for communists inciting 
colonial peoples against their overlords. The col¬ 
lective farm, too, provides hope for the Far East¬ 
ern peasant condemned by the pressure of num¬ 
bers to struggle for his living on a wholly inade¬ 
quate plot of land, without modem equipment. 

Communism in brief, is a ‘secular religion’, a 
political faith which gives its devotees a key to all 
sections of human endeavour, since politics, re¬ 
ligion, literature, art, music, biology, etc., can all 
be interpreted in the light of the class struggle. 
Thus, a dock strike in the United States, or the 
discovery of an Indian wolf child proving not only 
the triumph of environment over heredity but the 
degradation of capitalist society, all point the way 
to the communist society. 

illustration: Pages 126,127, 128,129 and 131. 


Concern among the Quakers 

A CONCERN (in the Quaker sense, now bor¬ 
rowed also by others) means the recognition of a 
course of action as laid upon an individual by 
‘the motion of Love’ (John Woolman’s phrase 
for the will of God); and the carrying out of this 
action through a particular discipline. 

Thus a ‘concern’ overrides the motives both of 
duty and desire; a man cannot ‘have a concern’ 
for something which he thinks ought to be donCy 
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nor yet for something which he would like to do: 
a concern can arise only from the ‘motion of 
Love’; but when that is felt it must be followed, 
however trivial or outrageous its expression may 
appear. It may involve no more than a call on a 
neighbour; it may involve going to the Sultan of 
Turkey or the Tsar of Russia. 

Both these instances are historical: Mary 
Fisher, bred a servant girl at Selby in Yorkshire, 
went alone in 1658 to Mohammed IV, who re¬ 
ceive her with state ceremony in his camp near 
Adrianople; Thomas Story in 1697 went to Peter 
the Great, to plead for Friends in Danzig; Wil¬ 
liam Allen and Stephen Grellet went to the Tsar 
iMexander in 1818, to lay before him the condi¬ 
tion of Russian prisons and the defects of Rus¬ 
sian education. A concern may involve some¬ 
thing personal like keeping a Journal (John 
Woolman kept his ‘to leave some hints of my ex- 
penence of the Goodness of God’); it may in¬ 
volve a complete change in the way of life: Wil- 
ham Tuke, tea merchant of York, and his wife 
Esther in 1796 opened The Retreat, the first men- 
land (as opposed to madhouse) in Eng- 

Concern in this sense is clearly not a Quaker 
prerogative; Florence Nightingale was ‘under 
concern’ in the strictest sense, and even had it 
laid upon her ‘by the audible voice of God’ that 
she should serve the sick. The Quaker conception, 
however, provides also a discipline for the testing 
ot the concern and machinery for carrying it out: 

It IS obvious that many people have ‘heard voices’ 
ordenng them to do things who have not proved 

iLt equally certain 

thatMiss Nightingale would have been helped 
Dy being able to use a sympathetic and powerful 
organization. 

/"^^i^Shize concern at all, it is necessary first 
to submit to ‘the refining hand of God’s power’ 

through a channel pre¬ 
pared for It. This process is painful; but danger 

liaWe^r*^the novice is then 

become his chosen unless 
little h's call... if thou art not faithful in the 

(Job’wl* "tuch’ 

tJob Scott, 1751-1793). 

duIJ’Wu"^ comes first to an indivi- 

’ ® bound, if it is anything more than triv¬ 


ial or personal, to submit it to the group - the^ 
particular Meeting of which he is a member. ‘The 
fleece must be tried wet and dry’ is the Quaker 
expression, alluding to Gideon’s insistence that 
God should give him a double check of the sign 
miraculously sent him before the attack on Mid- 
ian (Judges vi. 39). Over-insistence is taken as a 
bad sign: ‘Let the baptizing power of the Spirit 
of Truth be its own witness.’ 

If the concern in question receives the appro¬ 
val of the Mating, the decision (which must be 
unanimous, since Quakers never vote) is recorded 
in a Minute drawn up by the Clerk (who is both 
Chairman and Secretary), according to the ‘sense 
of the Meeting’. This Minute is more than a re¬ 
cord; the Meeting which accepts a concern now 
shares it; if money is required, the Meeting must 
help to find it, and must take any other action, 
including prayer, that is required. In a matter of 
importance, the Minute goes in ascending order 
to the Monthly, Quarterly, and at last to the 
Yearly Meeting (an Annual Conference with final 
authority). If the concern involves travel, the 
Friend under concern carries the Minute with 
him as a passport and explanation; and returns 
it, endorsed by the Meetings he has visited, at the 
end of his labours, or, in Quaker phrase, ‘when 
he is clear’. (‘Now I am clear; now I am fully 
clear,’ said George Fox as he died.) 

The whole process may be seen at its best in the 
life of John Woolman of New Jersey (1720-1772). 
In 1763, for instance, he felt ‘inward drawings’ to 
visit the Red Indians at a time when war threat¬ 
ened between them and the Whites. He told no 
one (‘except my dear Wife’) until it came ‘to some 
degree of ripeness’. He then laid the concern be¬ 
fore Friends, ‘at our Monthly and Quarterly and 
then at our General Spring Meeting’. ‘Having the 
unity of Friends’, he prepared to go; but on the 
night before his departure he was awakened by a 
man from Philadelphia with the news that ‘the 
Indians had taken a fort Westward and Slain and 
Scalped English people in divers places’. 

‘It was a humbleing time to me,’ says Wool- 
man. ‘In this Conflict of Spirit there were great 
Searchings of Heart, and Strong Cries to the 
Lord, that no motion might in the least degree be 
attended to, but that of the pure Spirit of Truth.’ 

He then set out with one companion, and when 
they lay at night under the stars, Woolman 
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Lhought aver his jxioiivcs while friend slept: 
‘I grew jeaIou$ of myself, lest the desire of Repu- 
talioTi, a.s a man firmly settled to persevere 
throu^ dangers; Or ibe fear of adlsgraccariseing 
on my returning without pcifoiming the visit 
might have some place i n me/ The trees near their 
tent had been peeled, and painted in red and 
black by the Indians with war scenes. 'Thinking 
on the innumerable Affliction5 which the proiid, 
heroe Spirit produeeih in the world the desire 
to cherhih the Spirit of Love and peace amongst 
these people, arose very fresh in me/ 

Arrived at the Indian lownahip which wa^ his 
destination, John Woolman was received in a 
friendly way. He showed the Indians his certili' 
Gate and spent four days with them 'tliat! might 
feel and understand their life^ and the spirit they 
live in, if happily I might receive some luKtruciion 
from theniT or they be in any degree helped for¬ 
ward by my following the Leadings of Truth 
amongst iheni\ Tlien, feeling his mind ^at Liberty 
lo return', Woolman went safely home. 

It would have hoed useless to ask Woolman 
what good hiB visit did. The Quaker mtitadc to 
this question Is be^it expressed in the story of 
Stephen Grclletp a iTench nobicmnn who fled to 
America from the French Revolution, and there 
became a Quaker, Travelling in the woods, he felt 
impelled to return on his tracts with great diffl- 
culty to a lumberjacks’ hut which he had noticed, 
and to preach there. The woodmen had departed, 
buL, feeling the foolishness of Li, he preached to 
the empty hut. Years kter a man stopped him to 
tell him that he had heard the sermon and had 
been changed by it; he was one of die party of 
lumberjacks reluming for something he had left, 
but had remained bidden from the cxtraordinaTy 
preacher. This story Is probably legendary; but 
much of the tnitli about ‘concern" is in it 


H'dfr and th^ C.f)* 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION ts tlie 
refusal to pcifottn compulsory military service, 
stemming ffoni a religious or ethical belief that 
warfare is quite simply wrung. The earlii^L re¬ 


cords of the Chri^ian religion reveal thnt many 
Christians refused to become soldiers in the Ro¬ 
man legions and accepted the penalty of death. 
The first known conscientious objector was Maxi- 
milianus, a Nnmidiaii Chrisdau who was con¬ 
scripted for the army in a,d, 295, when he was 
twenty-one. He said: T cannot serve as a soldier, 
1 cannot do evjj, 1 am a Christian', and was ckc- 
culed. AJlcrwards he was canonked, 

'fhree years later, Roman records report that a 
centurioiL, Marcclltis, cast off hk military belt on 
the occasion of the Bmpf ror's birthday and cried 
out, ^I serve Jesus Christ the eternal Klng\ Mar- 
ccllus objected to sacrificing to the gods and to 
the Emperor, and also re^trded military service 
as incompatible with the practice of Christianity. 
Not only was he put to death; the clerk to the 
court, who protested against the sentence, was 
also executed. These were not isolated instances. 
In ihe years preceding and following the outbreak 
of the Roman persecution of Christians in a.o. 
303 there were many cases of Chrisiian soldiers 
leaving the army and suffering martyrdom. 

The ground.^ of objection to miJitiry service on 
the part of these early CTiristJans were three. They 
objected, like Marccllus, to sacrifleing to the gods 
and to the Emperor, an ubjoction which led many 
Christians, other than soldiers, to be thrown to 
the lions. They objected to joining the Roman 
legions, because in their view the Christian King¬ 
dom was ^not of ihijs world'; they looked forw'ard 
to the Second Coming of Christ and his King¬ 
dom. And it would appear, as instanced by Maxi- 
mi lianus, that they also regarded military service 
Itself as "evil", as incompatible with Christian 
conduct. 

The firsL of these pounds is no longer rclevanL 
though before the First World War conscientious 
objectors m Gnmt Britain were concerned that 
they would be required to take the mUI^ oath, 
which they regarded as the modem equivalent of 
sacrifices to the gods and the Emperor. That issue 
was decided for them, however* by tlic terms of 
the Military Service Act, which ‘assumed' that 
they had taken the oath. For Christian objectors, 
the two other grounds remain. 

One group of conseienlious objectors, known 
as Jehovah's Witnesses, still literally take the view 
that they must not fight for the kingdoms of 
this world, because they anticipate the Second 
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Coming, They even belici e thnt they will be justi¬ 
fied, when the great moment comes, in taking up 
arms In establish the new Kingdom, But beyond 
this sect ibm are considerable numbers of Chris¬ 
tians who in a more rundamontal way advance 
Christ's declaration that his Kingdom is not of 
this world os the ground of their refusa! of mili- 
taiy service. 

They att^h to it the injunction that it is the 
duty of Christians to give unto Caesar the things 
that ^ Caesar's and unto God the things tli&t are 
God s. They interpret this as meaning that they 
are in duty hound to pay the taxes which the state 
dernands (which was, indeed, the very problem 
which stimulated Chrisi’s command), but that 
they would be wrong to surrender their personati- 
tiw, their spirit, to the state for purposes which 
they regard as un-Christian: their essential selves 
are not Caesar’s, but Cod's. 

This raises the question whether military scr- 
v(oe is un-Chrisiian. The religious objector holds 
that the Christian obligitlions to love your neigh¬ 
bour as yourself, to forgive your enemies and to 
regard all human beings as the sons of God are 
mcompatiWe with war. He liolds that love of 
others should be the Christian way of life in all 
circumstances. If he is true to his convictions, he 
ocs not apply this only to mtliiaiy service, he 
applies It to all his personal relations. It is a diffi¬ 
cult faith to live up to. 

H^e ac^pts the political implications of this 
m h, and believes in unilateral disarmanaeni. He 
wou (1, jf could^ tiboLi^h the aniiyp the n^vy and! 
the air Torre. He would have his nation approach 
.otner nations in iniermitionaJ affairs with the 
moral appeal alone. In the final resort he would 
M pre^red for hostile forces to invade his coun¬ 
try and to occupy it rather than defend the naiiun 
y torre of arras. His opposition to any govern¬ 
ment whieh he regarded os unjust would be limited 
^ non-violent means, estemplifled by the move- 
mem of non-co-operation' which was initiated 
by Gandhi a8«>-liJ4B> in India. Even such resis- 
on Wilhnut iJl-wiH. 

I ® pnciflsl interpretation of ChristiHnity hos 
Characteristic of the Society of 

within adherents 

Jn ChnsLian denominations. The Angli- 

Catholic Church, 

hurches - all have their pacifist groupings 


which contribute to the ranks of conscientious 
objectors. 

Bui conscientious objectors are not limited to 
those who are motivated by religious principles. 
In Britain, at Jea^t, it has been recognized by some 
tribunals that men may be cntiscientious in their 
objeetJon to military service aneihicnIJntelJcctual 
or political grounds, irrespective of religious faith. 
This recognition of conscience has even gone to 
the point of exempting from military service men 
who have said openly to the tribunals that they 
would fight in a social revolution. There is one 
case on record of the granting of exemption on 
conscientious grounds to an Indian who declined 
to fight in the Second World War because his 
country did not then possess self-government. 

The Military Servioe Acts do not define con¬ 
scientious ohjcclion. Many of tiic tribunals re¬ 
gard it as a conviction, whatever Its basis, held 
so deeply that to the individual concerned it is a 
matter of right or wrong, a conviction whose 
denial would be a debasement of personality. 

Britain has gone further than any other nation 
in tlic liberality of its interprciation of conscience. 
Between June 1939 and December 1952, 44,7S9 
youths and men were exempted by llie local tri¬ 
bunals out of 63,907 who registered as conscien¬ 
tious objectors. Tlicse figures do not necessarily 
mean that the tribunals were easy-going In grant¬ 
ing exemptions. During the same period 1,129 
men were court-martialkd in the armed forces 
on conMientious grounds after failing to obtain 
exemption, and 5,376 undenvent civil prosKu- 
tion for icfoing to be medically examined for 
military service, or for other offences against the 
conscription laws, I'hese have often involved long 
terms of imprisonment. 

Conscientious objection to military service is 
not, of course, confined to Great Britain. 1 he 
War Rcsisters' International has members in 
twenty-eight countries and contacts in sixty 
Others. Under many governments the refusal of 
itiilitaiy service involves imprisonment; in some 
it involves death. 

Whether it be in America or Russia, the same 
spirit animates these men. ‘Surely we belong t« 
one family,* wrote a Russian objector in 1949. Tt 
is the one spirit which is working through us. We 
bc^’n to he encouragcid that even our very small 
strivings are not ip vain - we have added our 
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Littie brick to tbe great cathedral of the unity of 
mantind.' 

There fpealcs the best in coiiscieatiou£ objec¬ 
tion from the early days of Christianify to our 
present time. 


States within Uic Fiate 

The CORPORATIVE STATE was the 
term adopted by the Italian Fascist dictator, 
Benito Mussolini (1383-1945) to give concrete 
form to certain ideas about the nature of the 
iDialitarian slate, l ‘or toiaJitarJan states the word 
*state' has become charged with a special mean* 
ing. It is not conceived only as a necessary instru¬ 
ment to enable society to run stnoolhly - as a 
machine - but absorbs into itself all patriotic 
emotions and allegiances. Only the state and its 
servants know the true mission Of the people, so 
the state alone has the responsibility and the 
power to guide the people towards this appointed 
end, uncurbed by any constitutional check, with 
claims to uiK^ualilied obedience and the right to 
organize all forms of individual and group life 
needed to further the people’s destiny. 

The siaic. in Fi^ist theory, bceume the entire 
expression of nationhood, owning a tola I alle¬ 
giance from its members, so lhat it was un- 
patnotic or treasonable to oppose the group 
which cunlrolled it. As Mussolini said, ilic nation 
IS created by the state, and outside the state there 
can be neither individuals nor groups - political 
panijss, assoctalions, syndicates or classes The 
totahtanati organization of ihe corporative state 
IS thus an organic part of Fascist political theory 
giving to the institutions of the nation the unity 
which the Slate holds over ii in theory. Through 
It the authority of the state is carried into all the 
insS'hv asociaiion, which become 

Liailive Elow to the nation, 

Drri!L*™ ol”,? '■"‘I to <fc«l whh Ih, 

hlhiTr ^ ■corporations’ 

g Kroup life within their boundaries Thc’ic 


central government (for no individuals have 
power in r^UUon). Sa for Thomas Hobbes, in 
hh Lcviaihan (]651)r tlity wttt lesser commojv 
wealths within the bowels of a greater - ^ppiog 
Its strength "like wotm$ in the entrails of a natara) 
man'. The absolutist states of the seveateenih 
century found a weapon in Roman Law againsl 
these groups - under what was called the Con¬ 
cession i heory dJ associations needed the per¬ 
mission of the state to csist. Where tliis was not 
granted - or conceded - they might legally be 
broken up. It is to this tradition that ibe totati- 
tarian states of the twentieth century look backp 
hut the corporative state went further^ in that the 
state did not merely give permission for cennin 
associations to exist, but actively organized ihcni 
and eont rolled them: SHinctioned by the statCp they 
become welded into the body of the state. 

In this rnanner the long shadow of the Itatian 
state fell over the complexities of ttalian social 
life. The recognized trade unions besarnc the 
official bodies for organidng the labour force in 
the national intermix just as the employers' asSO- 
ciadons became councils directing industry and 
coniTncrcc in conjunction with the state. The Itah 
ian Charter of Ijibour, which organized botli 
capital and labour, decreed, in Article 3* that 
only the juridically recognized syndicate 
which submits to the control of state hsu? the right 
to represent legally the entire category of ecn- 
ployecs and workers for w^hich it is constituted. 
The army became, from prindple rather tlian 
necessity, a national not a professional one; 
youth movementH became fused into a single puh- 
licfnonopoly - an other creature of the state-while 
presa ami radio formed other controlled adjuncts 
of government. 

In totalitarian states such associations beconie 
part of the official fabric of the state - so it 
with the Charter of Labour in Italy or the 
Labour Service in Germany^ and with the yuul 
movements in both countries ^ or else diey 
unoffieially infiltrated by members of th^^ 
political party which has; the right to csist. Iti 
cither case the purpose and function of the con¬ 
trol Is cleur; and associsitiofis which were 
lant to be embraced by the state were outlawed^ 
or deprived of their leaders. Thus the lentauEes o 
the state spread down through all the impo^fl^ 
aspects of social, communal life - except for 
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cerulin rreedom in religious life - cojitfOllLng 
citizens as children, con&cripL^, workers and 
eniployers, 

rLLysTRATtON: Page ] 30 . 


And God 6aw everything ihiU he Aiid meide ... 

CREATION is the be^nning of LEie world, 
whether it be the whole universe or only the terre¬ 
strial globe; and the term rmiurally impiied a 
creator. 

VVhai is, miist have been tnade; this idea that 
die world had a beginning is presumably as old 
Jis ruan^ and the mconceLvobiJity of anything not 
having a beginning must have led men from the 
time they first thought about the snbj^t to pos- 
lulaiE a creator^ There is no need to recount the 
resultant m^hs in detail^ hut they have certain 
features which are worth mentioning. 

In the first place they all presuppose a personal 
Creator* Ihis is usually ugc^, but he may also be 
a goddike man. or even a god-Uke auinial The 
actual mechanism by which the world is created 
frequently involves an egg, but otherwise varies 
so widely as to niake it certain that there is no 
revelation in this respect and that fancy has been 
given free rein. 

In the primitive as in more sophisticated myths, 
the creator sometimes makes the world out of ab 
ready existing niatcrialj, and sometimes engenders 
ih !io to speak, cut of himself. The first view is 
cxprc^d in Paradise Lost, and in Dryden^s pic^ 
ture of Nature lying * underneath a heap of jarring 
^toms before creation, but the more official 
Uinstian and Mohammedan view, derived from 
the Jewish belief, is that God created the world 
Out of nothing* 

In the Uiblc there Is a detailed accounl of the 
process of creation, fullowcd by a continuous 
gencalo^ from Adam down to historical times. 
_nis makes it possible to calculate the Biblical 
A *Lu- “1(1 1*5 the sevcnteenih century 

Ilssher, the Irish Primate, worked 
OUI^C at^pted date. 4004 b.c. This of course m- 
'';7 - ‘*1® creation of the earth, thou£h it 

intended to have a universal appUcation. 

1 resent-day scjcndfic opinion on the ercaiion 


of ilie world, when by this we mean ilie earth, is 
not at nil settled. One school holds that theeariii, 
together with the other planets, condcniicd out of 
a tilaincnt of gas dmwn from the sun. How it was 
drawn out is a matter of opinion. Another school 
holds that tlie planets are the reiunauts of the 
hard core of a companion lu the sun which ex¬ 
ploded and, except for these remains, was entirely 
dissipated. Another again believes that the planets 
coodensed at the same time as Uie sun from the 
same gaseous cloud, aad are thus, so to speak, 
not children but brothers of the sun. 

All agree that the earth first condensed 'some¬ 
where aboai 3,000 mill ion years ago. From there 
on, the scientiJic view is that the creation of ilie 
prtli as we know it today is a serial and unend¬ 
ing process. The oldest rocks solidified perhaps 
2,000 million years ago, and life emerged perhaps 
1,000 iniIJiOD years ago, f ish are about 300 mil- 
litm years old. reptiles 200 million, and deciduous 
trees and grasses about lOO million. Mammals 
first became predominant aboul 50 million years 
ago. As for man, it is estimated that creatures more 
man than ape have been in existence for a million 
years, and that Homo sapiens, true man. is at least 
100,000 years old. This is a far cry from Arch¬ 
bishop Usshcr's 4004 D.C. 

Tlie ctucstion of the creation of the whole uni¬ 
verse is a very dilTerent one. Certain cosmological 
theories, such as that of Milne, demand a starting 
point for the history of the universe as we know' 
it. This beginning is also implied in one version of 
the theory of the 'expanding universe'. On the 
other hand somecosmologists, such as Hoyle and 
Gold, believe that the universe, while expanding, 
is infinite in space and time. That is to say, there 
is no reason for postulating by their tlicory 
particular moment when the whole universe was 
created. They suggest on the contrary that there 
is and always has been a 'continuous creation’. 
But the whole topic is extremely open, and indeed 
it is one in which science is at the moment not 
much interested, regarding it ss outside its pro¬ 
vince. 

It is indeed possible that nothing useful will 
ever be said ahnnl the creation of the universe, 
because of the philosophical problems which are 
involved in any approach to the subject. These 
crop up as much when a personal creator is pos¬ 
tulated us when he is not. 
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Consider this argument. Suppose God exists, 
and created the universe. He must have done it 
for a reason. Since He is omniscient, he must al¬ 
ways have known this reason, and since before 
the universe was created there was no such thing 
as time and change, this reason must always have 
been a good one. Therefore if he was ever to cre¬ 
ate the world, he must have done it the first mo¬ 
ment he was able to: therefore God and the world 
must have come into existence at the same time. 

It may be objected that it is improper to talk 
about time before the universe was created, as St 
Augustine thought; since time is no more than a 
part of the universe, and God is timeless. But if 
this is so, then it becomes literally meaningless to 
talk of God existing before the universe was cre¬ 
ated. Nor can we imagine in the faintest degree 
what a timeless existence is, and thus we ought 
not to attach any meaning to the words. 

Another question already mentioned is: If the 
universe was created, was it created out of some¬ 
thing or out of nothing? If out of something, 
then we must ask what this something was created 
out of. If out of nothing, then the process is un¬ 
imaginable, and it becomes futile to try to make 
any statement about it at all. 

Again, there has been no satisfactory answer to 
the argument that if the world must necessarily 
have a creator to engender it and start it off, then 
this creator must himself need a creator. An in¬ 
finite regress of this kind can only be avoided by 
juggling with the notion of time; which leads to 
the complications outlined above. 

The t^th is that clear thought about the idea 
of creation is almost impossible. Kant pointed 
this out more than 150 years ago. It is inconceiv¬ 
able, as he said, that the universe should not have 
had a beginning, that it should just stretch back 
into the past for ever. But it is also inconceivable 
that it should have a beginning, because we can¬ 
not imagine anything genuinely without a pre¬ 
ceding cause, and this is what the universe in its 
first moment of existence (or God in his first act) 
would be. This, said Kant, is a contradiction 
which springs from the fact that we are trying 
to think about something which we cannot think 
about, because it lies outside the world by iu 
very nature, whereas we can only think about 
what we have experienced in some way or an¬ 
other. This just argument applies equally to ra¬ 


tionalists and to theologians. In this, as in many 
other things, we should be wiser if we followed 
Wittgenstein’s maxim: ‘Whereof we cannot 
speak, thereof we must keep silent’ 


What is culture? 

CULTURE is a word involving a number of 
concepts of the ^eatest importance to modern 
man, who may wish to ‘defend Western Culture’ 
or to ‘spread culture amongst the masses’ or to 
appreciate the ‘culture of primitive peoples’, while 
depending upon a ‘culture’ of penicillin when he 
falls ill and presenting his wife on her birthday 
with a string of ‘cultured’ p)earls. 

Unfortunately, as these phrases show, the ex¬ 
amination of culture can easily become bogged 
down in the rival definitions of archaeologists 
(see the Three Ages System^ to whom the word 
may apply to a variety of stone implements, or of 
anthropologists, who use it in their explanations 
of exogamy or cannibalism, or again of sociolo¬ 
gists, who, examining the mixed and complex 
ways of urban peoples in such a study as MMle^ 
towriy find culture patterns in the statistics of 
club-membership or cinema attendance. 

It may still be agreed that ‘culture is that com¬ 
plex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, 
morals, law, custom and any other capabilities 
acquired by man as a member of society’ (Tylor) 
or that it is an ‘organized body of conventional 
understandings manifest in art and artifact’ 
wWch persists through tradition (Redfield). But 
this has clearly little relation to Sir Thomas 
More’s ‘culture and profit’ of the mind (1510), or 
to the Authorized Version’s ‘give us seed unto 
our heart, and culture to our understanding’, let 
alone Matthew Arnold’s study of perfection - 
that ‘sweetness and light’ which arose from ‘the 
acquainting ourselves with the best that has been 
known and said in the world, and thus with the 
history of the human spirit’. 

Man’s social life is not, like that of the ants, 
biologically determined. He has to learn his be¬ 
haviour from the group into which he is born, 
and if his infancy is spent among wolves, then he 
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will craw] on all fotirs and uUermariicukte erics, 
ai exemplified by ihc *wolf-chitdran^ of India. 
He is na longer regarded as coming into the 
world witfi die formidable array of instincts once 
attributed to him; he has cerLain basic physical 
requirements, and since several of these depend 
on the presence of other beings-K they activate 'cul¬ 
tural hnprativcs\ for they involve social acts. 
These minimum needs and mtHtionships develop 
into a great scries of secondary activities, such as 
kinship stratificationsH biboos, religious practices 
and jirLHj which it Is the business, of the anthro^ 
pologist to examine in so far as they are oliar- 
acterisrieand meaningful. 

In the world today some five hundred ‘pn> 
literate^ peoples have been listed^ and their 
gene ral cukuml activiUcs have been ted need to 
an ab^ohite minimum of eleven (including family 
and social aystem, mythology and scicnlLTic 
knowledge, property arrangements and w^ar). It La 
often diOiciilL of course, lo assesn hnw ^primitivc^ 
a modern trite may be; some authorities would 
describe tlic life of the Eskimo as approximate to 
that of Upper Palaeolithic man^ living over 
twenty thousand years ago, hut in many coses 
we have to deal with peoples of considerable de¬ 
velopment, At the root of eiilLure lies, obviously 
enough, the discovery of language, although there 
has been some controversy as to whether culture 
of a son can exist among the higher animals. 
Thtrty^iwo cries have been distitiguiilied amcingst 
the apes (and a gorilla’s brain h less than half the 
S 1 K of a human bcing^s). On the other hand, one 
of the surprising things about primitive Inn^ 
Sreai variety and compk^iity. 
Nowadays the study of primitive culture has 
turned away from lie methods of prnneers like 
Sir James Fraser (1854-1941), who selected wliai 
interested him from the customs and folklore of 
oiRcrent parts of the world and built up what 
uth Bencidici (1887-1948) called a composite 
d^my formed om of the fragments of many 
oodiB. An artifact can be understaod only as a 
lunctinn of the institution which uses it, an in- 
sutmion as the expression of the real needs or 
antnsy nwds of its originating group* Primitive 
_ nil nas ihus tended to disappear amongst priml- 
1 VC man, remarkable for iheir variety. 

Margaret Meade has shown in her Se-V and 
/empenaiijfjj/ i>i Primitive Socielies (1935) 


how the Arapesh, Mundugumor and Tchaiubuli, 
who all live near each other in New Guinea, have 
quite differcat social ideas and quite dilTcrent re¬ 
lations between the sexes; Ruth Beaedicidid 
much the same for the Hopi. Zuni and Navajo 
Indians in Patterns of Culture (1934), On such 
grounds the Anglo-PoUsh antbropokigist Bronis¬ 
law Malinowski (1834-1942) felt he could dispose 
of great gcncralizers like Freud and Jung, who 
follow totem complexes from region to region 
or sec myths as archetypal expressions of some 
'collective unconscious'* JJe regarded current at¬ 
tempts to explain the grow'ib and spread of cul¬ 
tures as equally controversial; the evolutionists, 
who sec development as a scries of spontaneous 
mcLamorphoscs, and the dilfusionists, who Split 
cultural activities into units capable of being 
carried from place to place, arc both disapproved. 

Indeed, it is in the historical field, and notably 
in the relation of culture to eJvUixation, that mueh 
wnfusion exists. Although culture and civiliza¬ 
tion are sometimes used almost ns jjiiercluingc- 
able terras, others insist that a civilization may 
well involve a series of cultures or suggest that it 
should be reserved for ‘a special aspect of more 
advanced etdlures'. There is much support for the 
Kantian description of culture asnn inward siaic, 
with civllizatinn as a possible exterior form, while 
Spender regarded civilization as the aspect of a 
declining culture* R. M. Maclver holds that ‘our 
culture is what we am, our civlUzation is what we 
use'. 

The much-criticized Arnold Toynbee, in his 
Xludy of History, rejects the theory that cultural 
d^lopracnt has been due either to some superior 
biological inheritance (for instance, the myth 
of Aryan blood) or to a particularly easy geo¬ 
graphical environment (conditions along die Nile 
and Euphrates rivers). Deciding that out of the 
twenty-one civilized societies that he classiGcs as 
such within the last six thousand years, only six 
emerged directly from primitiv’e life, he has 
so Ugh t fnr I he ex plnnation of this emergence i n the 
‘realm of mytliology, as the ensbrineraent of 
human wisdom’, and has concluded that societies 
move as the result of response to a challenge. 
Thus the suggested drying-up of the grasslands 
which are now the Sahara and Arabian deserts, 
was variously responded to by those who be¬ 
came nomads, those who followed the retreating 
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vegetation into the tropics and those who, arriving 
at a second challenging situation in the marshes of 
the Nile Delta, evolved the Egyptian Civilization. 
Similarly the Mayan Civilization resulted from the 
challenge of the jungle, and that of the Andes 
from harsh plateau conditions. 

It is thus, almost imperceptibly, that biological 
considerations (the size of the brain or the shape 
of the larymi) pass over into tribal organization 
to be followed by the development of territorial 
groupings in place of kinship dans, and then, via 
the comparative study of advanced societies and 
the kind ofmoralism implied in Toynbee's theory, 
or the ultimate spirituality of Malinowski's, fin¬ 
ally enter the disputed area of‘ways of life' in the 
muddled societies of today. Anthropology itself 
is at once a tool of the culture which uses it, and 
a scientific corrective of that culture's least 
founded mytlis. 


In tlic last 6fiy or so years it has, amongst other 
things, clarified the concept of race, demon¬ 
strated the habitual danger of an in-group des¬ 
pising those outside it as barbarians, and fostered 
an interest in the variety of cultural adaptations; 
but, ^Course, in doing this it has provided new 
materia] for the primitivists amongst US (from 
D.H, Lawrence to Picasso). But it has not been 
the business ol anthropologists and socloIoktsIs 
to decide what culture is suitable for adcmocracy, 
or how the two principai meanings of culture can 
be bridged and integrated. 

It is probable that Westerners today are aware 
of the very mixed nature of their cultural inheri¬ 
tance and of the degree to which objects and atti¬ 
tudes have been diffused amongst tlicm (as coca- 
cola, dancc-tuncs, imctors, etc., flow back to 
rubber, silk aud sarongs, etc., origin¬ 
ated). Tbia mixed culture of theirs, with its econo¬ 
mic power and Ks ability to diffuse and control 
probably cannot satisfy them while science is still 
utilized in hot and cold warn. In the light of their 
msecuniy, and resultant self-consciousness, they 
attempt to reassure themselves about their 'way 
of life, which comiiiuniam challenges, and now 
and then their 'standard of education’, which can 
grant them Status in a fluid society. Rut no one 

Vv" ^ his Notes Towards ike 

£>fininon of Culture (1949), has made dear the 
relation between the culture of milk-bars, bc-bop 
haircuts and football pools on the one hand, and 


that of paintings, poems and the development of 
'manners' on the other. 

E. M, horsier in hm novcJ HowanTj Enct{19\Q] 
drew ihii picture of an aspiring cutiure-consciati,^ 
insurance clerks Leonard BasL who finally died 
under a pile of the books he loved so much and 
understood so little. Forster’s point was that tJie 
mere reverent accumuiaxioti of hnow'lcdge^ by 
reading Ru5lcjn*s of for example, 

was no substitute for nn organic cultural relation 
with the work in question. Multiplied a thousand¬ 
fold, the Leonard Basts (or Hyman Kaplans) of 
England and America are today engaged in taking 
introductory and outline courses at universities 
and extension classes, joining clubs and attending 
exhibitions - with this difTcrcncc* that, while in 
the United States the ^trend of eultkiix:" is at \e^sl 
bitterly critical of ilte American Way of Life, in 
England the Third Programme and Arts Council 
seern no more than overKliscreet, because semi¬ 
official p agencies for the dirfusioa of high-brow 
enLcrtainmenL 

It-LUSTR ATtON: Pages (19, 120 and I2t. 
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/ erkdfar worfe/tT music and /or stronger 
~cins* 

f^ECADENCE Eenerally speakings implies a 
decline^ deterioration or falling away (LatiUr f/e- 
caderc) from some approved standard, Ihis, in 
one use of the term, may be a decline from what 
is natural^ healthy and vigorous in life. 

In another sense it refers to the condition of 
liicreture and other arts at the end of a great 
period or in an interim period of change. This is 
a complex subject of enquiry. It introduces the 
question of sry/Cp which may be considered a part p 
as a development not necessarily bad because it is 
^dcoadent\ Some critics, Uke John Ruskin, have 
simplrfied tilt matter by analogy with youth, ma¬ 
turity and old age, 'Never', says R ns kin, 'when 
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you have to judge of character in national styles, 
regard them in their decadence, but always in 
their spring and youth, Greek art is to be studied 
from Homeric days to those of Marathon; 
Gothic, from Alfred to the Black Prince in Eng¬ 
land’ and so on. 

The faultiness of this system is plain. Where a 
medium of expression is concerned, the end is 
often a beginning. Is Byzantine art a form of seni¬ 
lity after the peat period of classic art? On the 
contrary it brings with it (from the modem point 
of view) something new and splendid. Medieval 
Latin is in one sense the second childhood of the 
classic tongue - but it is also the source of the 
Romance languages of today. 

In a particular sense, ‘Decadence’ is mainly a 
hterary movement, influential in France and 
England during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Its partisans were not entirely precise or 
consistent in reconciling the possible meanings 
ot decadence, as the late Holbrook Jackson 
showed in his celebrated book The Eighteen Nine- 
side by side two quotations from 
^hur Symons, interpreter of the ’movement’, 
m which Symons hesitates between moral and 
aesthetic implications. Thus, in his essay The 
Decadent Movement in Literature (1893), he ob¬ 
served that the representative literature of the 
day has all the qualities that mark the end of 
great periods, the qualities that we find in the 
oreek and Latin decadence; an intense self-con- 
sciousness,^ a restless curiosity in research, an 
over-subtilizing refinement upon refinement, a 
spintual and moral perversity. If what we call the 
msic IS indeed the supreme art - these qualities 
t perfect simplicity, perfect sanity, perfect pro¬ 
portion the supreme qualities - then this repre¬ 
sentative literature of today, interesting beauti- 
ul, novel as it is, is really a new and beautiful 
ana interesting disease,’ 

Yet some years later, in his Dedication to The 
^ymbohst Movement in Literature, Symons gave 
in terms of style, instead of 
P ntu^ and moral perversity. He now says: ‘It 
rnif young men in various countries to 

Decadents with all the thrill of 
hnn,! Virtue masquerading as uncompre- 
nia ^ ^ niatter of fact, the term is in its 

p ace only when applied to style, to that ingeni- 

deforraation of the language, in Mallarm^, 


for instance, which can be compared with what 
we are accustomed to call the Greek and Latin of 
the Decadence,’ 

We must be content to accept the fact that all 
these ingredients appear variously in the work of 
a number of writers, Gautier, Baudelaire, Ver¬ 
laine, Rimbaud, Mallarm^,Huysmans, in France; 
Pater, Wilde, Beardsley (both as author and 
draughtsman), Swinburne and Dowson in Eng¬ 
land. ‘Decadence’, historically and with the 
French writers especially, was the outcome of the 
romantic spirit that reached its height about 1830, 
This left behind, in an artist minority, the defiant 
mood, the love of excess, the disdain of prosaic 
bourgeois life and rectitude, the nostalgia for a 
vanished aristocratic age, that were typically ro¬ 
mantic. Thus Gautier’s Mademoiselle de Maupin 
(1835) was written with the dehberate intention 
of offending against bourgeois morality. The sick¬ 
ness of spirit that comes of excess is interpreted by 
Baudelaire in Lesfleurs du mal (1857). The idea 
that civilization was old and weary, that the art¬ 
ist, or person of sensibility, was at once its enemy 
and its product stimulating jaded senses with 
pleasure ever more curious, subtle and perverse, 
is a recurrent theme, Baudelaire found the essence 
of it in the work of Edgar Allan Poe, whom he 
so much admired; in, for example, the curiously 
macabre connoisseurship of Roderick Usher (in 
books, scents, liquors) in Poe’s tale The Fall of 
the House of Usher. The same theme is elaborated 
in the A rebours (1884) of Joris Karl Huysmans; 
and the decadent yearning for sensation is echoed 
in the cry ‘for madder music and stronger wine’ 
of the poet Ernest Dowson (1867-1900). 

Where the Decadent differs from the Romantic 
(in one point, at least) is in coupling exhaustion 
with excess. Walter Pater (1839-1894) evoked the 
atmosphere in the passage in his study oi Aesthe¬ 
tic Poetry, where he imagines ‘poetic flowers of 
sentiment [to] expand among people of a remote 
and unaccustomed beauty, somnambulistic, frail, 
androgynous, the light almost shining through 
them’. He anticipates the spirit in which Aubrey 
Beardsley (1872—1898) wrote his erotic romance 
Under the Hill and illustrated Salome. By the 
same token it is significant to note that a picture 
by Whistler could be praised in Paris as ‘con- 
valescente’ which was indeed a ‘decadent’ term 
of aesthetic approval. 
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Huysman’s A reborns is a key-work, a ‘bre¬ 
viary of decadence’ as it has been called, a re¬ 
search to the utmost and most bizarre limits of 
sensation. How far it inspired Oscar Wilde to 
write The Portrait of Dorian Gray (1891) may 
be judged from the passage in the latter work 
which refers to it as ‘the strangest book he had 
ever read. It seemed to him that in exquisite rai¬ 
ment and to the delicate sound of flutes, the sins 
of the world were passing in dumb show before 
him.’ The comment relates not only to the subtle 
pleasures of the hero Des Esseintes but to the 
style of decadence as represented by Huysmans, 
that ‘curious jewelled style, vivid and obscure at 
once, full of argot and archaisms, of technical ex¬ 
pressions and of elaborate paraphrases‘Here 
indeed’, in the words of Verlaine, decadence 
‘shimmered in purple and gold.’ 

On the whole. Decadence was not the fated and 
inevitable end of anything - except the nineteenth 
century. Two great wars have since effectively 
eliminate languor and luxury from both life and 
art. The idea of Decadence has become ‘period’; 
the ‘faint lights, and faint colours and faint out¬ 
lines and faint energies’, which William Butler 
Yeats considered of its essence, have been 
roughly revitalized. Yet behind much arUficial- 
ity and pose, there was a valid spirit of discovery 
about life (and art also) contained in it. At the 
present day, for instance, we can separate the 
(1821-1867) and Rimbaud 
(1854-1891) from the period context and regard 
them as pioneers in emotional expression. 

illustration: Pages 168, 169, 170and 171. 


IIovo to know God 

DEISM postulates belief in a God who is kno' 
by human reason, as distinct from divine reve 
tion. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centur 
At powerful in European thoug 

.K emphasis was on the positive asp© 
;^the idea; Deism was the opposite of Ath^ 
TJus in the middle of the sixteenth century ' 
nd Viret, a Swiss reformer and a colleague 
Calvin, referring to it as a name ‘tout nouvSu 


quel ils veulent apposer k Athiiste’. A hundred 
and fifty years later it was the title adopted by self- 
styled freethinkers, who were to all intents and 
purposes Atheists. 

The pioneer of Deist thought was Lord Her¬ 
bert of Cherbury (1583-1648), the elder brother of 
George Herbert the poet. In his De Veritate(\629) 
he sought (a) to show that ‘natural religion’ does 
not require to be crowned by revelation, with the 
corollary that man’s own moral and intellectual 
powers are sufiicient for his salvation, and (Z>) 
to define the content of this natural religion by 
specifying a number of principles which he 
thought common to all religions and to all men. 
These principles Herbert called ‘notitiae com¬ 
munes’ or ‘common notions’; they were, he held, 
true principles innate in the mind of every man. 
He was not original in attempting to find com¬ 
mon factors in all religions; the first thinker 
to try to formulate a universal religion was 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa in De Pace Fidei 
(1476). 

But it was in the five basic articles of his natural 
religion that Herbert broke new ground. They are: 
that a supreme Being or God exists; that he ought 
to be worshipped; that the most important ele¬ 
ment in this worship is moral virtue; that human 
faults are to be expiated by repentance, and that 
God rewards and punishes us in both this life and 
the next. 

Herbert and all the later Deists believed natural 
religion to be vastly more important than revela¬ 
tion, on the ground that in human nature we can 
find eternal truths universally necessary to salva¬ 
tion, while revelation was taken to be of only 
temporary or local significance. What is original 
and revolutionary in Deism is to be found in this 
reversal of the traditional medieval doctrine of 
the supremacy of revelation over reason. Yet one 
must not underestimate the extent to which Her¬ 
bert retained the common beliefs of Christen¬ 
dom; he firmly believed in the freedom of the 
will and in a ‘particular providence’; and, al¬ 
though he rejected traditional revelation, which 
was essential neither to true religion nor to per¬ 
sonal salvation, he was convinced that God can 
and does communicate his will to individuals. 
Indeed, he believed that such a communication 
was made to himself concerning the book De 
Veritate. 
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Although distinguished scholars such as Gro- 

Uus had advised him to publish the book, Her¬ 
bert hesitated because of its controversial nature. 
He therefore prayed for a sign of the Divine Will ; 
and reported: ‘I had no sooner spoken these 
words than a loud though gentle noise came from 
the heavens, for it was like nothing on earth, 
which did so comfort and cheer me, that I took 
my petition as granted; whereupon also I re¬ 
solved to print my book.’ 

Herbert has been accused of inconsistency in 
rejecting a ^aditional and general revelation 
while admitting a particular and personal one 
Yet the incompatibility between these two views 
IS only apparent, for Herbert refused to admit the 
rrceived authority of a record of revelation pre¬ 
cisely because he held that the essential truths of 
reh^on are written in the heart of every man and, 
turther, that at need every man can receive special 
^pplementary communiques from God. Her- 
Ixrt and the other Deists certainly emphasized 
the independence and transcendence of God in re¬ 
spect of the created world, but it would be an ex¬ 
aggeration to ascribe to them the view that God 
dws not c^e about man or the Creadon as such. 

1 hus Charles Blount, who called himself a ‘Chris- 
asserted in his book Religio 
(1682) that ‘God governs the world by 
^°'^^‘^ays perhaps the best-known, 
but certainly the least systemadc, of the early De- 
isis IS that magnificent artist in prose Sir Thomas 
B^rowne (1605-1682), who refert in ReligioZe- 

by Nature 

cid2fv?ft ‘?®''f*oP"’ents of Deism were de- 
dilutiffn towards a progressive 

itv Hp? doctrines of tradidonal Christian- 

Toland m that of John 

of ^^.^^^t.^22), a polidcal radical and one 

freSh.nl T".'" to describe himself as a 

book^afi^H l^L anonymously published a 

he Mysterious, in which 

acted^^ the truths of natural religion as ‘En- 
the ht-tl All-wise and Supreme Being from 
jhe t^^nning of the World, and therefore not to 

clamat* altered by every whiffling Pro- 

wort »f»" E-tosiasf. Toland mvootld the 
now h/f j u describe his standpoint, but 
ould be called a materialist. He claimed 


as his spiritual forebear John Locke, the first of 
the English empirical philosophers, but Locke, a 
caudous middle-of-the-road thinker, disowned 
the radical Toland. 

The disintegradon of religion was carried a 
stage further by the most influendal of all Deists 
Matthew Tindal (1656-1733), who found it es- 
sendal to dedicate himself to a belief of some kind. 
He was converted to Roman Catholicism, but 
left the Roman Church after two years. Later he 
anonymously published a book which came to be 
known as the Deist’s Bible, Christianity As Old 
^ Creation (1730), which had the even more 
heterodox sub-title The Gospel A Republication 
Of The Religion of Nature. 

In ^s Tindal represents Christianity as a re- 
storadon, and all other posidve religions as dis¬ 
tortions, of natural religion; which, in turn, is de¬ 
fined simply as the pracdce of morality, that is to 
say, producdon of the greatest amount of 
happiness. There is no other legidmate way of 
praising God, for since God is perfect and self- 
sufficient, it is both sacrilegious and supersddous 
to suppose that he requires our services. This 
standpoint is far from the moderate point of view 
of Herbert of Cherbury, though Tindal’s thought 
develops logically from the thought of his pre¬ 
decessor. If a religion is purged of its supernatural 
elements, then it no longer has the character of a 
religion. 

The Deists, like the rest of their contemporaries, 
laid so much emphasis on the powers of human 
reason that no place was left for faith, which 
must always be an ingredient in genuine religious 
belief. In fact, it could be argued that in the Deist 
sense the expression ‘natural religion’ is a con- 
tradicdon in terms. 

There is another reason why Deism inevitably 
developed into atheism. A system of religious 
thought is a unity. Once this is broken, and cer- 
to'n elements are rej'ected as unimportant, there 
is no conclusive reason why the process of cor¬ 
rosion should stop short of the total abandon¬ 
ment of the religion. As Hobbes saw, the dogmas 
of religion must be swallowed whole or not at all. 
This the Deists refused to accept. They found it 
impossible to hold an orthodox religious faith, 
firstly because the squabbles of the sects had dis¬ 
credited all religious doctrines, and secondly be¬ 
cause the growth of the natural sciences had 
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creaud tlic impression that human reason was 
a1!-powerful. 

On the other barvd, they found atheism nn- 
aceeptablc, in part because it seemed to them that 
scientists like Giilileo, Harvty and Mewion had 
found further evidences that the universe is iJic 
work of a Divine Architect. 

Although the English Deists were tioi tlic ni¬ 
sei ves engaged in scientific research, they were 
much affected, perhaps more than they knew, by 
what has come to be called 'the scientific otit- 
look'. The investigations of science arc based on 
the presuppostiioii that nature follows uniform 
COPIES disco verubic by human reason, if tlic po-s- 
sibility of a completely random event is admitted, 
i-€, a miracle, then science is no longer possible. 
A revelation in the religious sense is a miracle, 
since it is a direct intervention of God in the 
world. The refusal of the Deists to admit revela¬ 
tion originated in apprehending that this concept 
was fundamentally inimical to the researches Of 
lilt: natural phi]Df§ophcri'j or itdentists. 

Deist thought in England contains in germ the 
doctrines of ailtcism, mechanLsm and anti-cleri¬ 
calism; under Deist influence these ideas were ra- 
pidly taken up in France. Diderot, La Mctlric 
and Itolhach claimed to be inspired by ilic Bng- 

I'/Ik out-and-out atheists, 

why did these French thinkers refuse to com¬ 
promise tn the English fashion? Itihis SystemcDe 
^ Nature (I77tlj Holbach gives an eaplanatJon 
He poinis out iliat in England the bourgeois re¬ 
volution had already taken place and a degree of 
tolerance and enlightenment had been achieved 
wherc:i5 m France the enemies of feudalism and 
Ru^fsutmii were still in power. Unlike ilicir Eise- 

jishcountepamihcseFrenchwriteRwcreaclivelv 

interest^ lo the natural sciences, which also ac 
counts for the alacrity with which they embTaced 
matenahsm and mechanism. Many of the doc¬ 
trines of Deism have been embodied in thetheorv 
and practice of Freemasonry, and the same fac^ 
tors that made French Deism so militant account 
also for the anu-elcricalism which is character- 
istjc of j- tmtiAsQf\ry in Frunce 

In Germany the influence of Deism wasdilTer- 

through the agency 
^ the philosopher Alconder Coiilicb Baum- 
prten, of Halle (1714-1762). Baumaarter’s 
broihcr was a theologian who, like othere, was 


influenced by Deism lo pro3ei:ute new rf^scprche^ 
into BiblicoJ irridcisin, 

itLUSTi^ATJON: Piige 177, 


Et'cnf a;eni has & c^u^e 

I>ETERMINIS^t h the theory that every 
eveui hns a cause^ and tiiat ever^^ event is com- 
plfitely determined by its oatises; and therefore 
iJiat i>ne can ex^Uy predict any future event if one 
knows everything that will go to produce it 
There are two spheres in which detenuinism b 
thought to operate. The lirst is the whole world 
of nature, or at least of inammate things. Here 
^e belief that every event hii^ a cause^ which can 
in theory be discoveredT ts generally accepted. 
The second is that of living things, and in par¬ 
ticular of human beings. Here a strictly deter-^ 
luijiisLlc attitude is fiercely resisted by many 
people. 

The idea of an ordered world of nature has 
been established only in modern times, It had 
been current for several thousand years^ but had 
to compete with the idea of the world a.s a capri¬ 
cious placse where anything might happen with¬ 
out cause or rca^oPp a world of sponbmeous 
generation and nietiimorphoses. The growth of 
tlic idea was helped by tiic Christian doctrine of 
a univcoic ordered under God, but only in the 
last century or two have people in general come 
to accept the fact that nothing whatever happens 
Without a cau^e; or, conversely^ that everything 
which happens can be explained. 

This has come to appear tons so reasonable and 
essential that when (as with the deRcctitm of light 
m gravitational fields nr with psychical pheno¬ 
mena) wc cannot provide on explanation, our 
natural reaetipn is to assume the reason to be 
our own ignorance. Much pky was made some 
time ago over the ‘principle of indeterminacy" in 
quantum physics, and thinkers attempted to de¬ 
duce the unpredictability of human behaviour 
^om ihe Unpredictability of individual electrons. 
Yet regularity of pattern and sequence hold good 
m micro-physics as they do elsewhere, and die 
dimculty is rather one of applying our ideas of a 
^ng to the ultimate constituenis of matter. 










DETERMINISM 


growth of scientific knowledge is still en 
tirely based on the assumption that the world is 
ordered: that we can provide explanations and 
make predictions. 

Deteiroinism in its most usual sense extends 
this belief in dependability, causality and regu¬ 
larity to living things, and in particular to our¬ 
selves. It is the view that if we know a man’s char¬ 
acter and the influences operating on him at any 
given time, we can predict exactly what he will do 
next. It is also the view that if we know the char¬ 
acter a man was bom with (the methods of think¬ 
ing and the capacities he inherited from his par¬ 
ents), and all the relevant influences of his environ¬ 
ment on him, we can predict exactly what his 
adult character will be. 

The re^ons for this extension of determinism 
to cover living and intelligent beings are numer¬ 
ous. In the first place, it is reasonable to suppose 
that a hypothesis successful in natural science 
may be fruitful here as well. The evidence of bio- 
logy also shows that at least in its simpler aspects 
life IS determined and determinable. Again, it has 
never been thought a matter of reproach that a 
man should be dependable, or in other words 
that one could predict what he would think or do. 
In any case, it is hard to imagine in detail what it 
wouW mean to rejwt a determinist viewpoint. 

I ^ character is not determined by the inter- 
Pay of heredity and environment, how is it 
f character is not delimited 

at all in this way, can one be said to have a 
character? 

Undoubtedly determinism as applied to human 
hemp IS largely theoretical at the moment. No 
man’s character really well, whether 
irth or in maturity, nor does anyone know all 
e actors which would affect a man’s choice at 
any particular time. The reason for this, say the 
aeteminists, is simply that human beings are 
*han, say, a lump of rock; 
factors governing their movements 
are much more difficult to discover. But there are 
actort, and they are discoverable. One only 
miioii° practical psychology to see how 

discovered about people’s char- 
^hd how accurately the behaviour of at 
® ® group of men can be predicted, 
that 1 °PP®h®hts of determinism, who maintain 
c human mind is fundamentally unknow¬ 


able, and that it will never be possible to predict 
a man’s decision with the assurance with which 
we can predict the movement of a lump of rock 
in flight, occupy a position equally theoretical, 
there being no good evidence which compels us 
to say that they must be ripit. Both parties are 
arguing over a future possibility, one asserting 
it, the other denying it; the question is which of 
the two is more reasonable. 

The upholders of a belief in determinism have 
often combined it with other beliefs. Democritus, 
the Greek cosmologist, and Epicurus, the moral 
philosopher, who shared his views on the nature 
of the world, both combined determinism with 
materialism, the belief that matter is all that ex¬ 
ists. The Roman poet Lucretius, whose De Return 
Natura is an exposition of the Epicurean philo¬ 
sophy, and who coined the classic motto of de¬ 
terminism: Nil de nilofit (’nothing is produced out 
of nothing’, or in modern terminology ‘every 
event has a cause’), also believed passionately in 
materialism, and thought that it could be the 
salvation of men, ridding them of the terrors and 
false hopes of superstition and religion. In Swin¬ 
burne’s words: 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free. 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods there be. 

That no life lives for ever; 

That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


Again, determinism has been associated with 
fatalism, which is the belief that what is fated to 
happen will happen, whatever we try to do about 
it. This is to picture life as an inexorable process 
against which we can struggle if we like, but 
against which we will struggle in vain. Determin¬ 
ism is very different, since determinists hold that 
what we do matters a great deal, but that what we 
want to do and what we will actually do can be pre¬ 
dicted in advance by anyone who knows all the 
facts. Thus the essential fatalist attitude ‘There 
is no use in struggling against Fate’ is not implied 
at all in the determinist position. 

Some determinists have indeed gone further 
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than the position outlined here. The Concise Ox¬ 
ford Dictionary defines determinism as a ‘theory 
that human action is not free, but determined by 
motives regarded as forces acting upon the will’, 
and some controversialists did hold this view, 
particularly in the nineteenth century. It is in¬ 
adequate, and it involves more than one fallacy - 
for example, the belief that one cannot be free if 
one is determined (in this sense). The only sense 
of freedom In which this would be true is that of 
capriciousness and inesponsibility. In all other 
^ses it is obvious that when choosing freely, one 
is still detertnined by one’s nature and by the 
facts. Again, it involves a false analogy with the 
physical world, where except in atomic physics 
all forces are external to the thing acted upon. It 
pictures the tmnd as a kind of weathercock, and 
ignores the kind of determination which comes 
from the inherited and developed structure of the 
mind itself. 

The most persistent opposition to determinism 
comes from those who believe that to accept it 
means to deny ‘free will’ - that term, originally 
theological, used to express the fact that we often 
appear to be able to choose freely between one 
course of action and another. It will be clear from 
what has been said above that this freedom of 
choice does not conflict with determinism. Free¬ 
dom of choice means freedom to choose which¬ 
ever of two course of action we want to take; a 
determinist does not deny this, but only holds 
that taking one or the other will in fact be a con¬ 
sequence of what we have been and what we have 
experienced’ and can thus be predicted. To deny 
this can only mean that our important acts the 
ones which the whole discussion is about' arc 
always inconsistent and out of character- which 
IS absurd. ’ 


The motive behind this insistent oppositioi 
apart from the sense of freedom in our decision 
IS the filing that praise for good acts and blan 
or punishment for bad acts would be inappn 
priatc if determinism were true. Except that prai< 
and blame, reward and punishment would rl 
mam essential as encouragements and deterrent 
helping to mould the character, this is probably 
time conclusion And indeed it is an obvious fac 
that blame and punishment are today increa< 
ingly ^ing used only for their corrective effeci 
(See also Free Will.) 


Satan and his brood 

The DEVIL hardly comes into the Old Testa¬ 
ment at all. He does not appear in the Creation 
story in Genesis, where the tempter, so far as the 
text goes, is the serpent ‘more subtil than any 
beast of the field which the Lord God had made’. 
In the prologue to Job he is still included among 
the sons of God; his presence in heaven is ac¬ 
cepted, and he is set the task of testing the ‘per¬ 
fect and upright man’. 

In one or two other passages where the word 
Satan is used, it has only its literal meaning of 
‘adversary’without diabolical implicatibns. ‘Baal- 
Zebub’ is mentioned, but only as a local deity; 
like Apollo among the Greeks, he is ‘the master 
of flies’. But perhaps the most important passage, 
from the use made of it later, is Isaiah’s shrill 
song of triumph over the King of Babylon. The 
prophet imagines the tyrant’s sceptre broken and 
sees him going down to Hades (Sheol), where the 
shades of the dead come out to wonder that he 
has become as weak as they: ‘How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning’ - and 
Lucifer here means shining one, day-star perhaps; 
but the Hebrew word helel is not a proper name. 
Isaiah is quoting against the Babylonian kings, 
with their claim to divine honours, the Sumerian 
myth of ^e falling star; a use of foreign myth¬ 
ology wWch can be paralleled in Ezekiel. 

It is this use of foreign myth which explains the 
vastly greater importance of the Devil in the New 
Testament, and his emergence into personality. 
The tribulations of the Jews, the Exile, the in¬ 
fluence of Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian and 
Persian ideas, brought them into contact not 
merely with fresh Gods, but with fresh attitudes 
to God. The universe became peopled with an¬ 
gels and demons; and as the Jews advanced the 
uncompromising monotheism of Jahweh, Lord 
not merely of heaven and earth but even of Sheol, 
so the figure of the enemy, Satan, rose to oppose 
him, to transfom Sheol into Hell, his own king¬ 
dom, and to dispute with God the mastery of 
^rth. For ^e Iranian universe was dualist; in 
ersian reli^on Ormuzd and Ahriman, the 
powers of Light and Darkness, Good and Evil, 
are ‘^ked in a perpetual struggle. Neither Jewry 
nor Chnstianity accepted this philosophy; it came 
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to be, for both, one of the subilest and most 
poi^erful of benesies. But in the centuries jusi be¬ 
fore and just aBer Christ it prcMluced a tunnoil of 
new tliuught and a proHrcntion of niydi, ex¬ 
pressed in the Talmud and the New Testament, 
and more Motically in the Apocryphal and Apo* 
calyptic Boots, as later la the KabbaJa. 

The conception of a i>ev// is possible only in a 
religtoiis system where God has become a being 
of infinite goodness concerned for the welhbeini 
of the world. In mosr early religions the gods with 
whom one dcails from day to day arc neither good 
nor evif but coprleious; they may be propitiated 
Of antagonL 2 ;cd by breach of taboo or appropriate 
sacrrriccs or formulae; and if behind them there is 
a single God, he is aloof, indiffereiit or at least 
unapproachable by any human means, 

^ Yet, according to some modem anthropologists 
the Devil is more than a religious concept or a 
being existing in the spiritual realm or in the 
p™tic imagination. Dr Margaret Murray, in The 
God ofrke mtchei (1933), claimed, without a 
&fint of genuine evidence, that a form of rdigion 
opposed to Christianity and persecuted by it, sur¬ 
vived until recently in Western Europe, precUsing 
Its rites in scuret but very widely. These witch rites 
'verc those of pfc-Chrisiian cults, driven undcr- 
giound but never destroyed, and particularly 
Tccrudcscc in times of disaster {such as 
The mack Death in the fourteenth century) or of 
religious disturbance (such as the aftermath of 
c Kci-oimation)* The riles involved initiation 
^remonics, sympathetic and imitative magic, 

^ orgiastic cereitlouies and 

^nnoc, They were conducted in eovens of thir- 
•! ‘tic Horned Man, a priest-god 

hnrn1‘'rr ~ '*’« aid 

Horns of a beast, 

I’Poi li'H- 

jnQugn ihe worship over which he presided might 
or even beneficent, the 
thn uans proji:ctcd all their fears and hatred, 
a the mbJtifanous notions of evil which they 

tiiv argues an iden- 

Homed Man and the original 
of euh "’•^1. and asserts a continuity 

th^tl I,' tradition over much vaster periods 

ofnahl^ir?!?- Vc known 

the^M^i' to justify such a claim, and 

gaps to be covered are too vast to be bridged 


by speculation. Moreover, Dr Murray’s piesenia- 
lioij of witchcraft is altogether too sympathetic. 
It is clear that those who embraced witchcraft did 
so with a consciousness of its being evil (from 
their point of View as well as posterity's). The 
sealing with a secret mark, the use of blood and 
excreta, were meant to degrade,.and they did dc^ 
grade; they were meant to Isolate the initiates, 
and they did isolate them. Evil-wishing and harm¬ 
ful magic practised through wax images idcniified 
with the victim were intended lo be destructive, 
and they were destmetivc. Perhaps we, who have 
lived with Belsen and the Mau-Mau, may more 
readily understand than some previous genera^ 
tions the position of a man in ihc Middle Ages, 
to whom die Devil was not a remote, and still 
less an outmoded, abstraction, but a man in black 
whom one might meet in the village, or a horned 
and cloven-footed monster who might appear on 
moor or heath, and not only be frightening, but 
also attractive and likeable, and ihcrefurc more 
frightening for that. 

The fascination of the Devil and his brood is 
everywhere in the Middle Ages: in wall-paintitigs 
of Doom day; on the capitals of columns in 
churches and under misericords; in jovial anec¬ 
dotes .and nicknames and the elaborate horse¬ 
play of tnysicries and interludes; in Hcfl-mouths 
gaily painted and spouting sulphurous fumes 
whence the little Devils emerge with pitchforks 
to gather in their victims; and in the Ingenuity of 
theological speculation. Thus, for instance, in the 
hierarchy of heaven there w'cre originally not 
nine orders - the triple three of seraphim, cheru¬ 
bim and throne?; dominions, virtues and powers; 
principalities, archangels and angels. There was 
one other: that of the light-bearer, Lucifer, the 
beautiful one who originally sat above all the 
others, till in his pride he claimed the northern 
part of heaven, and was thrown out by the (much 
tower) archangels. (The Franciscans later claimed 
his vacant throne for their founder, ‘above the 
seraphim'.) 

His rout of rebels were given names and identi¬ 
ties: Satan W'os distinguished from Lucifer, an¬ 
cient and fallen Deities like Beelzebub and Ash- 
toreth rubbed shoulders with new pretenders like 
Mahuutid, and with Kagomoffin, Titivullus, and 
homebred demuns like Puck (who was not always 
so harmless as he appears in Shakespeare). Tlic 
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dying man saw them gather at his bedside, waiting 
for him Id despair so that they might carry off 
his soul. Whole orders like ihe Knight Templars, 
whole disidets like Provence in tiic thirteenth 
century, might become iulbcied by the Devil and 
lapse into heresy. 

Tlicrc are, moreover, curious links between 
these medieval aberrations and the nineteenth- 
century revival of Satanism. The Palladians or 
Pnlladistes, whose leader had the un-^iabolicaJ 
name of Albert Pike, claimed that they possessed 
the Baphomet, the idol worshipped by the medie¬ 
val Templars. It had been carried in 1801 to 
Charleston, U.S.A., by Isaac Long, who hid it in 
a cave together with the skull of the last Grand 
Master of the Order, Jacques du Molay and On 
the worship of these relics a cult was established 
pe PaJladistes. who were taken seriously by the 

Vaticaii,wertdis[:rcditedbyaieaiiticsoftheirchicf 

publicist, Bataille fC. Hacks^, who unnou need os 
his High Priestess Diana Vaughan, a fascinating 
and circumstantial person ivho claimed descent 
from Thomas and Henry Vaughan, the seven- 
tccnth-ceniury poet and mystic. Unfortunately 
Bataille revealed later that he had invented her 

Vet even in the mixture of folly and terror, the 
potcsquc and the absurd, the hysteria of roman¬ 
tic detadence. the true diabolic note is heard 
again In Blake's Prophetic Book.%, in Baudelaire’s 
Ui Fleurs du Mol, in Rimbaud's UneSaison vn 
Enfer.evtn in Huysmans* lA-bas, the Dark Prin- 
ctple show^ that it still had revelations to offer 
But Blake has the last word: *To be an error and 
^ be c^t Out IS a part of Cod's desip/ This view 
by which Evil bad ils birth in heaven itself, its re¬ 
birth in P^radme, its consummiition at the Last 

Garden, is more 
troubling and more difficult to accept than the 
Mamchean view which makes Evil an indepen 
dem and equally powerful principle with g£^ 

illustration; Page 230 . 


Turing tf,r partff line 

M'^TE RIAL ISM is t 
philosophy and world-outlook of ihe Commuii 


Parties which now control a very large portion of 
the globe. 

Although it was worked out by Germans in the 
security of the British Museum, and has a res¬ 
pectable if remote uncestry amongst the Greeks, 
both in lire method of Socrates and the ideas of 
Heraclitus, Ihisneo-Hcgirlian apparatus is seldom 
discussed, let alone controverted, in the non- 
Marxist West. It seems cither to be regarded as 
an Oriental mystification, a dance of the seven 
revolutionary veils, or to be ignored as the screen 
behind which duplicity and opportunism occur, 
as in the notorious changes of the ‘party-line'. 
Whatever its demerits, wluch are without doubt 
numerous and crucial, it is worth a diligent exam- 
inalJuii# 

This philosophy h m^tcriaJistic because it be- 
that miller preceded mindi and hence it 
dismisws all supernatural deisiic explanations of 
the uTiivers^ is clcTicaUsm\ Lenin), But 

it aiso oppDKc^ the mechanistic view of nature as 
eonKTsting of separate material particles inter¬ 
acting with each other accord] to the laws of 
meehatiics: the 'clockwork' uni^rse of I^ewton* 
or HarveyV description of the drculation of the 
blood, where change was interpreted rather ^is 
repedUon than development, and where^ how¬ 
ever dimly and tentatively, a Supreme Being was 
posited. 

In its day this mechanisLic malerialism was an 
ideology of progress ; but when it was taken over 
from the bourgeoisie, by the utopian socialists, 
or applied by the realists to the study of heredity 
and environment, it lost its usefulness. (Dia¬ 
lectical materialism ihna recognizes that ideo¬ 
logies are the result of social-ecoDomicconditions 
and be weapons of progress in one age+ of 
reaction in another^) Metaphysics is criticized in 
a liimilar for ihe metaphysician deals with 
a hstract concepts and fixed forms^ which must be 
either one diing or the other ("lie thinks in ab¬ 
solutely irreconcilable antitheses^ Engels), Marx¬ 
ists have demonstrated the error of this rigidity 
hy referring to the association of British and 
America n imperialisms, which both col la borate 
und conflict, or to the possihilltiesi of the co- 
^he Soviets and the West. 

^heo Engels wroiG that 'The world is not to 
he comprehersdccl as a complex of ready-made 
things bui aii a concept of processes’, he pointed 
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out what U ilialecticat in comm unis I materialism, 
what wus extracted from the idealist Hegel and 
‘turned ofl its head' - namely, that everything in 
the luiivci^, every object, every event, is fuli of 
coniradioLioniii, and that it in through these con¬ 
tradictions that devciopment takes place, Lenin 
spcajes of the ‘contradictory, mutually exclusive 
... tendencies in all pheRomena'.aud Want of‘re¬ 
cognition of the existing state of things [and] re¬ 
cognition of the negation of that state, its inevit¬ 
able breukirtg np\ 

Dialecttcs sees everything in constant motion 
and change and, although it does not expect na¬ 
ture and sodal life to yield a series of Hegelian 
? . fliiiithcsis, synthesis), much em¬ 

phasis is Jaid on the universaJ presence of pairs 
«>t Opposites (wliosc unity is oofy temporary) and 
On the revolutionary leap by which ctunntitative 
change suddenly b^omes qualitative. The stu¬ 
dent will find many lUustrations of this latter 
pomi xn the pamphlets he reads: water turning to 
iieain Of solidifying into ice are examples now 
_npp erneiited by the manufacture of uranium 
in “*^238 and by the critical mass necessary 
” a Cham reaction. In history, Marxists will 
tXm industrial capitaiismcould 

Ke place only when sufhdeni wealth had accu- 
‘r hands and a sufficiently large 

cloiiure^^'Proletariat had been formed by en- 

It is in the study of history that the most dra¬ 
matic apphcaiion of dialectics occurs. Material- 
^hn,.rHeconomic and social fortais 
idca« B individuals and 

to wh'it k Engels allows some importance 
iJo»« tki!' supentructure- dialectics ex- 

Jn hrn't I which Change takes place. 

ervTr f "“mpnmitive communism through slav- 
btino ,“"tl then capitaJism, each statu 
vioufrt'^” out of the contradictions in the pre- 
dihon Jiegiiiing it. The root «m- 

ofi^nLi . towards the dictatorship 

shall the State itself 

ily’s lean Engels calls bunmn- 

«afm of necessity into the 

Capitalism had first to create its opposite be¬ 


fore that opposite could negate it. In its days of 
expansion it was a progressive force; now in its 
decline the shadows of negatiaii Jie full upon it, 
monopoly replacing the frese enterprise in which 
it claims to believe, autarkic states rendering free 
trade impossible, and the industrial unrest eonse- 
quent upon recurring depressions making its 
downfall even more obvious. Since, unlike liberal 
reformers, Marxists do not hcKuvc thatevolutioii 
is z gradual uphill development, but a series of 
abrupt leaps, th e change to a truly socialist society 
must involve the complete break-up of the pre¬ 
vious apparatus. Pure communism is an ultimate 
ideal, reproducing on a higher plane the primitive 
organization with which the progress of Man 
began. 

It is imporiHTit to realize that insiile communist 
parties a great deal of dialectical analysis is car¬ 
ried on and great pains are taken to justify poli¬ 
tical changes theoretically, to difierenliale be¬ 
tween strategy and tactics, to quote relevant pas¬ 
sages from M urxist scripture while th e a nulysts also 
remind each other of the dangers of bcingdoctrin- 
aire. The recent convert is likely to be exhilarated 
by the grasp of world problems shown by his 
new friends, who can generalize so broadly and 
condemn so confidently all opposite points of 
view as either lies or the expression of class in¬ 
terests. He will find himself in a mental climate 
ux insulated as that of the Freudians or the 
Catholics, 

Outsld^^ the party, on the other hand, criticism 
deais W'ilh an entirely dilferciit subject matter; 
Russian power politics, the personal intrigues of 
various leaders and so on. The scientific pre¬ 
tentions of communists are rarely taken seriously 
by those who are conscious of the distortions in¬ 
serted into rcvoUitionaiy history (as in the sup¬ 
pression of Trotsky’s career) or the seemingly 
faked evidence produced during the vMrious 
purges. Whatever the eventual significance of all 
tills, it docs Kcm that Marxist politicians, when 
faced with the vagaries of human nature, are not 
prepared to be purely scientific. They arc always 
inclined, since they arc expert propagandists, 
to reinforce a tactical Change with a mass of 
emotional material (Russian patriotism during 
the war, for one example). Frum this intellectual 
elasticity much confusion has resulted, (See also 
Conimufl/jmJ. 
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Who begins? 


DISARMAMENT as the limitation of na¬ 
tional armaments by international agreement has 
become a political slogan of the utmost potency, 
an ideal, it seems, of Cloud Cuckoo Land, or the 
Golden Age. 

The term came into being in the last century, 
when the character of warfare had been pro¬ 
foundly changing. Nations were beginning to rely 
on mobilizing large numbers of civilian reservists 
as well as the professional soldiers, thus vastly 
increasing the sources of manpower. At the same 
time science and industry were producing more 
and more lethal and expensive weapons of war. 
Metal-clad warships were first used in the Cri¬ 
mean War (1854—1855) and by the eighteen- 
nineties a new machine-gun, the Maxim - so re¬ 
volutionary and deadly that its inventor believed 
it would lead to the abolition of warfare - had 
come into mass-production. 


The ideals of modern nationhood released by 
the French Revolution were also working their 
effect in Europe - principally in the unification 
of Germany, the creation of modem Italy and the 
disinte^ation of the Ottoman Empire in the Bal¬ 
kans; in the Far East Japan was undergoing a 
renaissance. Elsewhere the last of the struggles 
for colonies by the European powers was still 
being waged. These fundamental convulsions had 
brought about a widespread consciousness of 
change and insecurity; after the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870-1871, which established the new 
power of Germany, Europe began to drift apart 
into rival ‘armed camps’, competing lavishly in 
armaments to secure military and political ad¬ 
vantage. 

In the Anglo-Saxon countries the reverse of 
the picture had also been appreciated. Through 
the Industrial Revolution and growth of inter- 
national trade the known area of the world had 
enlarged; with the development of new means of 
communication, the steamship and the telegraph 
the world had become more compact and the 
parts more interdependent. So there grew up a 
Khool of practical, and often radical, interna¬ 
tionalism, which deplored the waste of resources 
upon armaments, arguing, as Cobden and Brieht 
argued m England, that the real interest of the 


world was in peace and the development of com¬ 
merce. A widely read book on this subject. The 
Great Illusion by Sir Norman Angell, was pub¬ 
lished on the eve of the First World War. 

These thinkers were supported by the Quakers, 
for example, and by the Socialist International, 
both opposed to war on religious or on ideologi¬ 
cal grounds. 

The idealists were not powerful enough to win 
the day. Disarmament was discussed abortively at 
a ‘Peace Conference’ called at the Hague in 1899 
by the Tsar of Russia. The tension increased until 
in 1914 a spark in the Balkans set war ablaze 
in Europe, and involved all the great powers of 
the world. 

When the war was over, Germany was forced 
by the victorious Allies to disarm. It was widely 
believed that the pre-war armaments race had 
combined with general insecurity and German 
aggressiveness to bring about the catastrophe of 
war. So when revulsion against international an¬ 
archy and longing for world peace brought into 
being the League of Nations, the following article 
(No. 8) was written into the Covenant of the 
League: 

The members of the League recognize that the main¬ 
tenance of peace requires the reduction of national arma¬ 
ments to the lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of international 
obligations. 

Public opinion looked forward to the estab¬ 
lishment of lasting peace by this means. The ‘en¬ 
forcement ... of international obligations’ re¬ 
ferred to the attempt to establish ‘collective se¬ 
curity’ through the Covenant of the League. It 
was believed that the common obligation of 
League members to combine their forces to re¬ 
sist an act of aggression against one of their num¬ 
ber would mean that an individual nation need 
no longer rely on its own unaided strength to de¬ 
fend itself; therefore it would be possible for all 
to reduce their armaments. 

France, Belgium and Poland, Germany’s neigh¬ 
bours, were not satisfied that their security was 
guaranteed; the Locarno treaties of 1925 were 
^cordingly aimed at preventing aggression by 
Germany, 

Disarmament negotiations lasted from 1921 to 
1933, and attempts were made to define classes of 
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armaments and methods by which they could be 
reduced to equitable levels. By the time that some 
items had been agreed on the situation had 
changed. Japan was fighting China, militarism 
was resurgent in Germany and the world was 
struggling with an unprecedented economic crisis. 
France began to press for the redefining of ‘col¬ 
lective security’. In 1933 the Nazis came to power 
and Germany withdrew from the League of 
Nations; the Disarmament Conference was now 
adjourned sine die. 

As the Second World War ended, it became 
evident that the military and economic strength 
of Germany and, it was hoped, the spirit of Ger¬ 
man militarism, which had been the instruments 
OT Hitler s policy, would be utterly crushed. 
Hopes of disarmament revived at the conferences 
which led to the formation of the United Nations 
Organuation, culminating in the wording of 
Article 26 of the UNO Charter: 

In order to promote the establishment and maintenance 
01 international peace and security with the least diversion 
lor armaments of the world’s human and economic re- 
souras, the Security Council shall be lesponsible for 
ormulatmfc with the assistance of the Military Staff 
t^uiKil referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted to 
Members of the United Nations for the establishment 
a system for the regulation of armaments. 

Under Article 47, the Military Staff Council is 
give advice, inter aHoy about ‘the regulation of 
rmaments, and possible disarmament’ - func- 
Cnm f^Jten over by the Commission for 
conventional Armaments and the Disarmament 
mic whilst the Atomic Energy Com- 

problenls arising from nuclear 

npanJr f means ‘to ensure its use only for 

peaceful purposes’. 

or^i?!'^ disarmament turn from pious hope. 
First difficulties are great, 

segment making war may include huge 

shE '"‘‘“stry, civil aviation and merchant 
nlv of nf’ birthrate, determining the sup- 

the die armed forces, enters into 

general r °^.‘’®*adve strengths. Secondly, a 
basis is in armaments on a percentage 

sider the nations do not con- 

■nc befo^*^* military foot- 

level of o ^ nation is maintaining a higher 
rmaments at a particular time than the 


others; or one nation may have a military pre¬ 
ponderance, which an equal reduction in arma¬ 
ments all round would perpetuate. 

Thirdly, opinions differ on the minimum of 
armamente which may be retained for defence 
and policing. Great Britain, for instance, may 
argue her need for large capital ships to maintain 
Commonwealth communications, and that the 
submarine is an instrument of aggression; small 
powers may argue that submarines are necessary 
for their naval defence. 

Finely disarmament would involve inspection 
of military establishments, industry and national 
budgets; and in a world where the need for dis¬ 
armament is greatest - i.e. where the motives of 
all are held in suspicion - inspection has no 
friends. Between the two wars limitation of naval 
armament was actually agreed between five 
powers - Britain, the United States, France, Italy 
and Japan. This involved only one type of war¬ 
fare, the instruments of which could be defined; 
and the relations between the three countries 
most concerned, Britain, U.S.A. and Japan, were 
then reasonably good. The general problem for 
the world was summed up by UNO’s Com¬ 
mission for Conventional Armaments in a ma¬ 
jority report of August 1948: ‘A system of reduc¬ 
tion of armaments and armed forces can only be 
put into effect in an atmosphere of international 
confidence and security.’ 

There being no such confidence and no such 
security, pacific powers were compelled into the 
paradoxical situation described by Churchill, 
when he said of his own country ‘We arm to 
parley.’ 

illustration: Page 125. 


'Thy silk twist let down from heaven to me' 


DIVINE GRACE is the means by which (in 
Christian doctrine) a connexion is re-established 
between God and man, after the breach made by 
Original Sin (q.v.). 

Its nature and operation have provided the 
central debate of Christianity from the fifth to 
the twentieth century a.d. ; a debate which can 
never be finished because it runs through all 
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churches, and through the heart of man himself. 
Augustinians and Pelagians, Thomists and Scot- 
ists. Calvinists and Arminians, Jesuits and Jan- 
senists. Deists and Evangelicals, Liberals and 
Barthians: the parties are innumerable. Yet often 
the leader renounces his label, as Karl Barth de¬ 
nies that he is Barthian, and St Augustine was no 
true Augustinian. 

Nor has the debate been confined to the pro¬ 
fessional theologians. From Pelagius himself, the 
humbly born Briton who began the whole thing, 
and his ally the young Roman barrister Coeles- 
tius, who so b^liantly publicized it, the debate 
might be described as a series of raids into theo¬ 
logical territory by marauding laymen. These in¬ 
cluded John Scotus Erigena from Ireland in the 
ninth century, who amazed the Pope and the 
Carolingian Court with his knowledge of Greek; 
Peter Waldo, the poor man of Lyons, in the 
twelfth century, whose followers survived to Mil- 
ton’s time to be celebrated in a famous sonnet 
(‘Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints ...’); 
Juan de Valdes from Castile, in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, whoK Divine Considerations were translated 
into English by Nicholas Ferrar of Little Gid- 
ding, and annotated by George Herbert; Hugo 
Grotius, father of international law; the Scots 
laird Robert Barclay, who became the spokes¬ 
man of the early Quakers (An Apology for the 
True Christian Divinity, 1678); above all Blaise 
"’^^hematician and Jansenist 
(162^1662), whose Provincial Letters (against the 
Jesuits) and Perishes (the posthumous fragments 
of an intended Apology for Christianity) are the 
finest monuments of one phase of the debate 

Equally profound, in the nineteenth century 
of Coleridge in the Aids to 
Reflection, and the writings, particularly the 
Journal, of the Danish philosopher Soren Kierke¬ 
gaard (1813-1855) who sought assurance of grace 
in the ultimate pit of guilt and despair. In a time of 
easy optimism, progress and perfectibility, he pre¬ 
pared for ^e mood of our age when the theme of 
pw has become at least as topical as in the twi¬ 
light of the Roman world when it was shaped 
So now we have Barth. Heim and Brunner; Mari- 
toin. Gilson and the Neo-Thomists; Berdvaev 
Simone Weil and Kafka continuing the tradition 
of the lay raiders; and in literature we have 
echoes of the debate everywhere. 


Not that there is anything new in that; how 
would we understand Othello unless we marked 
Cassio’s greeting to Desdemona, newly arrived in 
Cyprus: 

Haile to thee, Ladie: and the grace of Heaven, 
Before, behinde thee, and on every hand 
Enwheele thee round...? 

And out of the stews of Vienna, in Measure for 
Measure^ comes Shakespeare’s other saying, that 
might properly end this paragraph: ‘Grace is 
Grace, despight of all controversie.’ 

What, then, is the controversy? When Karl 
Barth himself, greatest and best-equipped of 
Augustinians in our time, has declined to para¬ 
phrase the attitude of his predecessor, John Cal¬ 
vin, lesser men may be excused from attempting 
to cover the ground of the whole debate. Yet 
essentially the issue is simple enough: is there 
any good in man’s nature? Can he help himself, 
or is he so utterly cut off from God by the Fall 
that he can do nothing without Divine assistance? 
Must God take the initiative in saving man by 
GRACE, defined (prosaically by A.Raleigh) as ‘the 
free and unmerited favour of God’, or (poetically 
by George Herbert) as ‘thy silk twist let down 
from heaven to me’? And if God takes the initia¬ 
tive, does he not inevitably bless or damn by doing 
so; and hence remove free will, man’s highest pre¬ 
rogative? 

The debate began in the fifth century at the 
very moment when Alaric and his Goths sacked 
Rome, in a.d. 410. 

The disputants were men from the opposite 
rims of the Western world: Augustine, Bishop of 
Hippo (about 200 miles from Carthage, in North 
Africa), and Pelagius, from Britain, who, al¬ 
though he lived an ascetic life, was not an ordained 
priest; a quiet man, with a great reputation for 
sanctity and scholarship. Already elderly, tall and 
stout (as the gibes of his adversaries tell us), he 
had long lived in Rome where, in a perennially 
British way, he was utterly shocked at the deprav¬ 
ity of its inhabitants, Christian as well as pagan. 
The Romans excused their weakness, in a peren¬ 
nially Roman way, by pointing out that (since the 
Fall) sin and corruption were man’s natural state. 
‘What they lack’, said Pelagius, ‘is not the power 
but the will.’ 

He was now joined by Coelestius, the young 
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Roman lawyer with demagogic gifts and a flair 

for publicity, and in the last days of Rome, with 
the Goths at the gate, they were beginning to win 
adherents and to give concern to the orthodox by 
their views. Augustine, who had been Bishop of 
Hippo since 396, had heard good things of Pela- 
gius personally, and heard only rumours of his 
heresies; he had his hands full and did not wish 
to intervene. However, the sack of Rome scat¬ 
tered Pelagius, Coelestius and their followers and 
spread them ideas through the Mediterranean. 
Pelagius himself, after passing through Hippo 
while Augustine was absent, reached Palestine, 
where formal complaints were laid against him. 
The dispute went on until his views were finally 
condemned at the Council of Ephesus in 431 
They re-emerged in the form of Semi-Pelagian- 
ism, and were condemned at the Council of 
Orange in a.d. 529. Since then they have had 
w at James Joyce called ‘a commodius vicus of 
rearculation’ - a tide of times, and many returns. 

Ihe Pelagians held that God is, above all, just; 
tnerefore the notion of inherited sin is blasphem¬ 
ous; men are not born in sin, but in Adam’s state 
j itself is an act of mercy, 

. ® desires of the flesh are not in themselves 

rW F ? * nature is not utterly corrupt, his 

*" free will, and of 

liS of God; Adam, 

hie c' ™en, sinned through his freedom, but 
posterity (which would be 
tn always bestowed according 

be though the merit may not always 

discermble by human eyes. 

with began the other way, not 

'vith God s jusuce, but with man’s fault: 


By Adam’s Fall, 

We sinned all. 

a bles^ * mercy it might be afelix culpa, 

was nei/e It led to the Incarnation, it 

cosmic from the human point of view a 

it cut man off for 
newine tha*f!r'"® himself, and from re- 

God wallreH familiarity in which 

in the coh ofU,e d°a" 

tfirouSi^an^^/^°'^° **^0 corruption runs 

8h 11 nature, so that even man’s best gifts 


arc tainted with it. He cannot trust his reason, his 
imagination, or his will. He cannot hope to ac¬ 
cumulate merit by good works; for even good 
works begun in man’s own strength will be cor¬ 
rupted. He cannot even pray, until God teaches 
him how (‘Heare us, for till thou heare us. Lord, 
We know not what to say’, as Donne put it). 

What, then, can man do? God has provided a 
bridge between earth and heaven: the Church, 
instituted and guided by Christ. Through the 
Apostolic Succession the contact is unbroken, the 
grace of orders is bestowed. Through the Sacra¬ 
ments the priest is the intermediary, to enable 
Grace to reach the worshipper. The sacrament of 
Baptism snatches the infant from the corruption 
of nature into the circle where he can at least be 
reached by prevenient grace, that first portion of 
Divine light which enables the suppliant to co¬ 
operate in seeking more, by the grace of perse¬ 
verance, through which he will endure to the end. 
At this stage, and only now, are prayer, good 
works, a holy life, and penance, of value. For al¬ 
though there is sufficient grace, it is not always 
efficacious, because only the elect will persevere. 
So there is no salvation outside the Church, at 
least so far as we are concerned in the Western 
world and in the ages since Christ’s coming, 
whatever exceptions God may have been pleased 
to make for them of old time. 

Fortunately, the literature of Grace is not 
merely a series of bald propositions. ‘Too late 
have I loved thee, O thou beauty, so ancient and 
so new! late have I loved thee, and behold thou 
wast within, and I was without, and there seek¬ 
ing thee! Thou didst call, thou didst cry, thou 
didst break my deafness; thou didst glance, 
thou didst shine, thou didst chase away my dark¬ 
ness.’ The mysterious and moving poetry of 
Augustine is found again in those that came after. 
‘Man is only a reed, the weakest thing in Nature: 
but a thinking reed. It needs no universe in arms 
to crush him; a vapour, a drop of water, is 
enough. And, if the universe should crush him, 
man would still be nobler than that which des¬ 
troys him; for he knows that he is dying and that 
he is beaten, but 4he universe knows nothing of 
it.’ So Pascal. 

And when we have done with the ‘thin airy 
knowledge of syllogisms’ (as John Smith, the 
Cambridge Platonist, called it) there is still the 
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Ciracc to be seen in intn’H lives. Robert Baruluy 
quotes the 'simple old msticJc’ who converted the 
heathen philosopher who hsd successfully dis* 
puled with ‘the Christian Bishops in the Council 
nf Nice’: ' Iliey contended with him in his own 
way, and he could still give words for words; 
but there came fronr the old man that virtue, 
which he was not able to resisL* 


Tim kins't divijiittj 

The DIVINE RIGHT Of KINGS iii 
Western Europe is an idea of pre^hrislian origin 
Early Germanic and Celtic kings were accus¬ 
tomed to begin their reigns with a series of ela¬ 
borate and magical ritual act ions, some of which 
survived to influence the English coronation rite 
The new ruler was above all else a warrior, his 
duty to his people was to protect them from the 
lorays Of their enemies and take war to the 
enemy s territory if he could; so it is not surpris¬ 
ing to find dial it was usual to gird a new ruler 
ceremonially with the sword and armour of his 
predecijssor. The climax nf the ceremony was to 

^ helmet 

wh^h in the course of time became a crown. 

The importance of this ceremony und its im- 
plieatiotis arc well brought out in the Aniilo- 
^xoo poem Oen^^lf. Beowulf, the old warriur- 
kmg. having been mortally wounded and lackina 
a son designated as his successor the one warrio? 
who had stood by him in his bst fight, The prince 
brave of mind took from his ncek a golden ring 

J1!h ^ helmet brigS 

widi gold, his nng and corslet, bade him use IhL, 

nnlil''nnf" I-'"® rocM\ 

point of ihc rehfiiotis sentiment of his people His 

pnests were strictly there to perform the riics and 

’"‘'^Pfndent 

'■oiporation , and no conflicts between 
church and 'state' were possible 

noi^ally expected to have ‘kin- 
nghi. to telong to the royal family, which usual] v 
churned direct descent from the gods S 
things being equal, he might well, but not iie«^ 


sariJy, be ihc eldest son of ihe Jasi ruler. Early 
rnedicval sociecy could not stand either u weak 
king or a minor without poUlicar and ccononjic 
disaster; suitability, ihercforc. pJayed a part in 
the choice of a king. In the midst of the Yikiiag 
wars ia Wessex^ King Ethel red died, leaving two 
young sons; they could noi possibly succeed at 
such a lime. Therefore his co-gene nil and 
brother, the gr4at Alfred, succeeded instead. 

Whatever the circajtistnnces, no one had an in¬ 
alienable right to succeed: the king must be 
ejected by the councti of the great men of Ihe 
kingdom. Election meant no more than uoclama- 
tioji in most cases, though not in all. A later 
Ethel red, die famous Unready, w^uj driven out of 
his kingdom by the Danes. But his EngUsh sub- 
jeets wrote to Their dear lord' offering to have 
him back Tf he wcmld govern them bcticr than lie 
did beftjrc\ 

The conversion of the Germanic iribal king¬ 
doms u> Christian} ly made at first remark ably 
Mute diffitrence politically and constitutionally. 
Conversion everywhere depended on the sup¬ 
port of ilic Tutcr+ without which the missiOEiaries 
Were powerless. The new' bishops repbeod the old 
priests in the couneft of the notables, and they 
P^Qrmed liic old rites with a Christian gloss on 
them. Thus many of the pagan notions pf king- 
ship pcneiraicd Christian thought. 

jEIfricp the greatest writer of English prose in 
the early Middle Ages, in his life of St Oswalds 
kmg of Northumbria, records how Oswald con¬ 
quered nMny of North umbriu’s neighbours and 
claims this as a proof of merit. Notions about the 
Wickedness of aggression were only $1ightly 
understood. Even the divine descent was pre- 
scr^d, la n slightly doctored form. A gcncuJogy 
I ^ model Christian king, still in- 

c u£^ Woden amongst his anccstoTs, although 
Woden was no longer claimed as a god, occur¬ 
ring only in a string of names going back to* Adam 
Ji^inofGod'. 

In the Icmg mn, ncvcnhelcsx. ChrisCan in- 
uence extraordinarily exulted tlic Status of kin- 
s p- (n 751 the real ruler of tbe Franks, Pepin, 
ptrsuaded the Pope to allow him to overthroiv 
me Ltiiiar king and take the tiib as well as the 
reality of rule. In order to counter his manifest 
ack of blood right, Pepfn persuaded the Church 
a demonstrate his title by a ceremony drawn 
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from biblical precedents - ih»t of anoioiing him 
with holy oil* 

From now on the anointing or consecration of 


wjis on the way to becoming the most absolute 
in Europe, but the accident of a minortly, a dis- 

ft ^ “- ;- succession and a long period of female niJe 

King occamc more and more popular, and was prevented this from happening. The Stuart kinmi 
ceremony by which the of England did their best to create and promote 


new king was set apart from other men and 
markod out by Cod as the ruler of bis people. It 
made him much more than an exalted warrior, it 
Set him apart from ordinary laymen, and as late 
as the twelfth ^ntury men could still be found to 
argue that a king had all tite powers of a sacra- 
mental pricsthotrf. He waj 'the Lord's anointed'; 
early medieval kings frequently sty ling themselves 
vicars of Christ or Oodj without causing offence 
to anyone. 

In a society in which symbolism did service for 
po itical und s^tal thou^t stich oercmoTiics were 
irtmcndously infiuemial^ ihc hi$tory ofthe Chri^- 
Iran Middle Ages being [EirgcJy that of a steady 
growth tn royaj dignity and power. Some attempt 
was made to exalt the idea of royal responsibility 
^ I ^ Ssimc time. The old idea of election in- 
j^orporated in the coronation service, the new 
mg had to promise, before he could receive con- 
secrauon, that he would maiatain justice, equity 
nd true religion. Now and again the new king 
^ s lo^recd to amplify his promise with a charter 
reform specific abuses; as late ns 
_ Mog John on his coronation day hud to 
if^n^r ^ homily on the duties of an elected 
King jrom the Archbishop of Canterbury. But 
mere is no doubt that in the later Middle Ages 
all expense of 

Until the death of Henry HI in 1273, an Eng- 
king did not begin to rule until he was 
accession of a king was 
flaw r at first four days, and later one 

dJvi’i, .r king. From the 

anrvMW^^®^ interregnum tlis- 

'* say of the 

ciiw;!!r that the king never dies - U. 

completely displaced by the 
n .of hereditary successions by right of pri- 
indispensable to an abso- 
coulil^^^f'^^’ meant that a new king 

inaV Jitrecceding wiLhqiit having 1o 

nmirft.r^^ smbiirrassing concession to the more 
VJIT '#1 Subjects. At the denth of Henry 

it looked as though the English monarchy 


sentiment in favour of a divinely appointed and 
commissioned king, but the victory of parlia¬ 
ment and the execution of Charles I witnessed to 
their failure. 

But since the parliamentary party could pro¬ 
vide no better alicrnaUve to despotic kingship 
than militBry dictatorship, a fund of royalist 
sentimeut and sympathy endured in England. 
But it was sympathy for a limited and controlled 
kingship. 

At the end of tlie sevenlccnth century tlie uni- 
vcniiiy of Cambridge could say, 'We still believe 
and maintain, that our kings derive not their tide 
from their people, but from God; that to him 
only are (hey accountable; that It belongs not to 
subjects, either to create or censure, but to hon¬ 
our and obey their sovereign.' 

Few' outside the ancient universities would 
have agreed with them. Some years later Alex¬ 
ander Pope expressed a more widesprcfid opin¬ 
ion on the divine right ofkings when he dismissed 
it in one scathing sentence as; 

The right divine of kin^ to govern wtcqi, 

illustration: PaaB 172, 


LoL^e, rebellion, retribution 

DON JUAN, lover and blasphemer, has in¬ 
spired more titcrapr and musical works than any 
other legendary figure. Once a poor theatrical 
joke, cruder than Ihinch, J»ierrot, Scapiiio, Till 
Eulcnspiegel, the Devil of the medieval mysteiy 
plays and others of that fantastic company, he 
alone has survived and grown in stature down the 
centuries, rellccting in his story the ideal of love 
and the imp of rebellion that are in every man. 

111s freedom is complete; and yet we must satis¬ 
fy our amciur propre, and so in the end he is drag¬ 
ged off to Hell, or rather, he walks out with his 
head high and a kiss still warm on his lips, and 
moral order regains its balance after the blow he 
has given it. 'A very pious entertaining tale,' he 
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sneers id Fkclter^s play Don 1). He opens 

the inagTiifictnt speech which concludes Act 11 of 
Lhnt uneven draina with the same arislocradc 
contempt: 

I am Don JuaUp euist frenu to age 
By printly bukI xnliincatul 5Ui4;c. 
Branded a vWLam or believed a fooL 
BoEtcied by hatred^ sened b>' ridicu^. 

A Inrd of unh, all but a kins iQ ^1' 

I am Don iuan with a tale to tdL 

It is a tale of seduction and murder. Don Juan 
TenorlOf a name he acquired from a real personal 
WOOS and wins woman after womarip none resist- 
ing Ills passionate siege. During a night escape 
from the room of one of his willing victims he is 
involved in a duel with her angry faihcr, the Com¬ 
mander, and kills him. Later he brasbly invites 
the statue of the old man to dine with him« and in 
the middle of the meal a thunderous knock an¬ 
nounces the arriva] of tlie stone guests Don Juan 
is kd away to damnation. 

Such are the basic ingredients of the story. A 
k ter version p in which he is given the surmune af 
Ma^ra (or sometmies Mamfia), holds that he 
repents at the last and dies in the odour nf sanc^ 
tity in a monastery. Moral justice is thus satis¬ 
fied by repentance instead of punish mernt: the 
true Dot! Juan would have preferred a medieval 
Hell with all its racks and fires and grinning 
demons to this pious enia^euktion. 

Stories of libertines arc universal and ageless; 
the first person to name Dun Juan^ set him in 
Spain, and Ldl his talc, w^as Gabriel Tdlcz (1571- 
164&)* a Catholic priest of Madrid who wrote 
numerous plays under the name of Tirso de 
Molina - especially Ei turladDr de h’evjY/u (1630) 
- ^Ttie seducer of ScvillcV, which is a basically 
comic presentation of Don Juan with an ending 
then is unexpectedly tragic and nioving, Tt seems 
to have been the source of a fiood of storicn and 
stage pieces, for the seventeenth century wgs rich 
in Don Juan plays. 

Mohfere^S U Fsstm de Pierre (1665) emphasiies 
the atheistic tone of the character^ preserving ihc 
skeleton of the legend and adding a wealth of wit 
and worldly wisdom. Don Juan is also provided, 
aa in the Buriador^ with a foil, the Sanchoesque 
servant Sganaielle, who cannot approve his ma-v 
ler's goingj?.on but Clings to him faithfLilly; this 


Subsidiary character is nearly always in atten¬ 
dance, In Tirso de Molina's play he had been 
called Catalinan; in da P'onLc''s libretto for Mi>- 
zart's Don Giomfim (17B7) he is Leporello, and he 
follows his master even to the extent of imitating 
hint at one poinL Da Ponte based his book an 
Bertati^s libretto for Ga^zatuga*s opera /( Cen- 
vhato di Pieim (I7S7); it inspired sonic of Mo¬ 
zart's most lovely music, but it is in itself a weak 
story. Don Giovanni is shown at his worst, the 
rather ridiculous figure in mo unsuccessful se¬ 
ductions; it was Only because audlencc^i by this 
time were prepared to take the Don's reputation 
for gran ted that the story stands at alL Before Mo¬ 
zart, maiiy operas by minor Italian composers had 
been written on the subject;^ Glucfc had composed 
a ballet Don Jiurn (1761), Shad well's rncdiocre 
The Lihertine (1676). with musIc by Purcell, had 
taken the legend to England, and Goldoni^s Dan 
Giamnni Tenorio (17J6) had swelled the rising 
deluge of plays in Tuily^ 

So far there is scarcely any attempt to provide 
Don Juan with a philosophy (except in Mo here)* 
or indeed even with a character other than that of 
a thoughtless seducer: as atwo^imensionaJ figure 
his brilliant scarlet was not enough, and he was 
threatened with a fate more terrible than his le¬ 
gendary punishment ^ a humiliating neglccL 
Suitably, it was Byron who fostered a new inter¬ 
est in the Don. even thou^ in his poem Don Jum 
{ISI9*IS24) the youthful, easy lover of Julia, 
Haid6e and the other more distinguished ladies is 
Ecurcely the Don Juan of old" be seduces, but he 
loves each one as well, and when he pa^sses oQ,iUs 
more through circumstances than inclinaiion. 

The importance of the poem from the legend's 
point of view lies in this romanticism. Byron 
probably knew of the conventionally told Eng¬ 
lish pantomime Don JtiOn^ or the Libert hie Des¬ 
troyed (c^ 1790)^ but he infused his character with 
u new life by the new idea, 

Vogt's Der tdrbcrhof (1309) and Hoffmann's 
laic in Phonto^iestiicke in Cofhts Moftier (1814) 
also help to establish tlie idea nf a roTnnntie Don 
Juan. Here ai last, too, are the stirrings of ihc 
idealism which helped to save him from literary 
death. He is filled with longings wliich no one 
woman can still, and In lyric voice as well as the 
old dramatic voice he cries for a love that will 
cool tils desire instead of inflaming it to the next 

Comfnued &np. 
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l-ult uff.: I* A VH-oAdeul by Eric Ciill (ISSI-iy^Oj, sliowing ojvc i^pKi of cuEiureV 























culture: 2. Students at the University of Copenhagen. 
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Sri^YFRDHIBirF[> 

IN THIS WJILDiNr. 


rODA> 


Subject 



^ f kfc> \ 
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3. Outside the National Gallery, London, before a lecture. 
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IRON curtain: The separation of the American and Russian zones in Austria. 
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COLD war: The Brandenburgcr Tor, Berlin. 

























LithogrAph !>;/ Ddumin. 
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communism: I. Karl Marx (1818-1883). 
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RufiAian i(Bmpp I93'l, Karl Marxes grave in Cciilclcr>, Lnndfln 


2. CommemartuK-c 
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communism: 


as the opiate of the people. I. Peasant women at a Communist 
(See also 366 and 367). 
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meeting in Hungary. 



















THlcurfokATI vt state: Benilo MusscUni lim mSj, in fiction. 
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I. The Mila Badoerm al Fralla FolcunE, RmigG^ try Amlre^i PnUadio {I518-I5$dh 












2 . Ostericy Pork, England. 
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3. A iht' Munr pfTimf, bo' Nicaloi ^qm^Ih (1613-1675). 
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PLATE 5 

‘Ocodbye. my 

ti^i^ liltfllj? be h\^ hpFTc. Dor"! fbrg^l 

Wdorc hhS Il,ip Iwiix UiJzlift,’ 




DON QUIXOTE 


m 


COUQU^ Sometimes he faih^ and ride 5 with gay 
aspect hut sodden heart to Hell on the hack of his 
0^^ sensualism; sometimes he finds his ideal In a 
siinpie unspoiled country girl, but is overtaten 
by retribution from a past adv'enture - the knock¬ 
ing of the stone guest echoes his passionate heart. 
Modem psychology knows many cases of the 
rake who falls for tlie purity he has so often des¬ 
pised, Pushkin, de Musset (in fiamourja), and 
Tolstoy added their say to the reviving legend, 
and in Nikolaus Lenau's unfinished Don JuiM 
(lS5i) the grand idealist stands forth at \m* 

Fain would I run the circle, immtisiiably vtide, of 
bcauiirul wiomc/i^s caamfijld chamu;, in die of a kiss at the 
ntouth ofihfl bin di» +h, ] shun ulicty and the exhaustion 
or pleasure; r Veep myself ever fresh in ihe wrvtoe of 
be-iuty: und in ofTbnding the individual 1 rave Tor my 
devnrinn to her kind- The brenth of a woman that has the 
odour of spring today, may perhaps toinorrow opprKt 
me like The air of a dungeon b atwayi and only 
^e ncwpA5sionritcannni beoiinied ffOiit this one to that; 
\i must die here and spring anew there; and, when it 
knows itscEf, ftwu it knows noth Eng of repentance. Forth 
and away, then. To triumphs ever new^ so long as youlllV 
^firy pubes race! 

JTicse full-blooded ^ntiiiicnls were the in¬ 
spiration for Richard Strausses superb tone- 
poem ()SSB), but thi^ was the last of the great 
□on Juans, Shawls John Tanner in Man and 
(l%3) is a Shavian reversal - he is fdf- 
ior resartus, the amorist pursued to Spain by a 
womaTi, where, in the third act, John Tanner and 
me other characters leap back across time to Don 
Giovanni Tenoiio's circle and discourse wit and 
^etaphysics in rolling prose. Here is no Don 
Juan* although the author's reasons for diis arc 
brilliantly set forth in the Preface* FJocker^s play 
Don Juan (1911), which Shaw admired, lias some 
line poetry^ but it twists the legend too ingeniously 
to a purpose that does not suit it 

Don Juan would su^m to be dying. His adven- 
lurc is at once too strong and too weak for an 
over-organ lied age: there is an Inherent improb¬ 
ability in the story that crumbles in the face of 
»tiid the spirit of the Umes is one from 
which he can take no inspiration* Medieval 
moraliiics and the high tide of romanticism each 
IJ^ve him their inspiration; today he would be bc- 
wijdercd by confused idc-ils, and would scorn a 
and order based on social necessity too much 


[0 break it His blasphemy was founded on burn¬ 
ing faith in a simple right and wrongs Jn Baude¬ 
laire's fine poem Don Jum aux Enfers (also finely 
transJaied by Flecker) he stands in Hell aloof 
from pettiness and mocking: 

fc calmc hiras, courts sur sa rapierr^ 

RqprdiLtt tc fiEI&Gc « r>e daigealt ricu voir. 


And Sancha p4?n?a 

DON QUIXOTE, the supreme masterpiece 
of Cervantes and of £>paaish literature* is the 
story of a man who tried to make reality conform 
to his dreams. 

Its hero - fvir Uinternjaws is the implication of 
his name - was a poor gentleman, w^hose habitual 
diet consisted of \i stew, more beef than mutton, 
of hash most nights, bniled bones on Saturdays, 
and a young pigeon as a Sunday ircaT, He had a 
tough coosUtutTOnp was 'lean-bodied* thin-faced 
and a gneat eariy-riser', and, to supplement the 
spare dishes that his author detailed, he had been 
nourishing himself for years on the most highly 
spiced of fid ion. 

In the days when his creator, Miguel de Cer- 
vantc^f wrotCp romances of chivalry were the most 
fashionable reading. Charlemagne and his Peers, 
Roland's defence of the pass at Roncesvalles, 
King Arthur and fits fcnighis, the great Spanish 
heroes of old, and tlic Portuguese tale of Amadis 
of Gaul — all these filled the unfurtnnate gentle¬ 
man's imaginatiou to such an extent that he, too, 
KCt out bne motning in search nf adventures. And 
adventures he found in plenty. For such was ihc 
power of his imagmation that he succeeded in 
iransforming the most ordinary events into the 
stufiT of romance. 

He rode up to a w'ayside inn, on the hare Span¬ 
ish tableland, und assumed that it was a noble¬ 
man's castle, of which its landlord was the war¬ 
den; and a couple of wretched sluts who were 
lounging near the gale heard themselves to their 
great surprise addressed as high-boTTi ladies. 
Whot is more, he insisled on being dubbed knight 
by the landlord. 
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Such was the corvJcuoti of Don. Quixote that 
he lived in the world of chivalry that he compelled 
other peopie to play up to him. Many dmeg he 
was beaten and moci:ed and met with other re- 
vcrs«. But even Sanoho Panza, whom he took as 
hJs squire, a shrewd, cunning peasant who shared 
his dJsastera, came in spite of himself to believe in 
lus master, and to trust his promise that one of 
these days Don Quinote would win a kingdom or 
an empj«, and would confer on him the govern¬ 
orship of at least an isJand, 

Sancho, who 'rode on his ass like a pairiareh', 
« a compete Mnlrast to his master, who sat bis 
bony broken^own steed Rosinante witli a crazy 
language is involved, old- 
fashioncd, and higli-flown; Sancho’s is nithv 

’><'1 Q^'=io?c 

creatM m his imagniauon the fair Jady Dukinea 

!ird"her™?a^.!!'' *0 

iiVortfltiH ^ ^ imagination lo 

Jc ajid succeeds m pcr:jLijidjpg ih& kiiiaht that 

ti cerimn -round-faced, ifai-no^-, ‘jS 

b.dTS’hS'»he 

forrru-rfrt ■ though temporarily Lrans^ 

lilc machinatiorw of certain bos- 

uic wnoie book is Sancho s amazed 

»h,. he 6hd. ,h„ h. ta ^ 

sstHrs 

ElpSlSS 

taming fewer of toe ™ii v though con- 

thefirCt, is theSeuter^r i^r" 

which he «nd, tbc licr<S”f old'a^'ih^'il''”! 
»dvcn,„,« i„ ho,i full Of 


si^ont) part the Don meets a wealthy iiobleDi;]ti 
who delihenfety encotirggps him in his UJiUiiari.H, 
and w^ho contrives situations which will give thttn 
play. But in the end Don Quixote is beaten irt 
hattlc by a friend who has disguised ttijnself ^ 
the Knight of tlic Moon^; he can in fact only \s 
cured of his foity by one who will lend himseEr lo 
that folly. Then as he travels hack in a ramshackle 
cage, perched on the top of an ox-wagon, re¬ 
signed to fkiifiJ his promise to the knight who has 
conquered him and to give up chivaJiy^ it is Sun- 
cho who Wants the adventures to go on and 
urges him to break loose. Bui ibe Don has 
resolved that he will now lead the life of a 
peaceful shepherd. He dies, though^ before he 
can set his crazy brain working on tlus nevi 
theme. 

Cervantes' subject is really the triumph of the 
imagination over reality. Almost from the start 
the rradeTs sympathy is with Dan Quixote and 
iiguinst alt the sordid world of inn-keepers, con- 
vicis, windmills^ priests, barbers^ and goatiicrd:i, 
which seems on countless occasions to be jitsi 
on the point of waking him out of his dream. One 
15 on the Don's side because of his generosity and 
vein of poetry in him that transforms the or¬ 
dinary into the extraordinnTyp the commonplace 
into the Hire, There must be few who read of the 
fair Dulcinea ofToboso who do not believe in her 
as fervently as did her enamoured k night; few who 
are not convinced that a!l the amazing things he 
ulainied to have seen when lowered on a fop^‘ 
down the Cave of Montesinos w^ere not the sober¬ 
ly rejMrtcd truth, 

Cervantes' book has added to the languages of 
the world the noun ‘quixotry' and the adjcctivt: 
qaJxotic^ which have come to stand for actioas 
behaviour that are exiravagnntJy disinterested 
or cfuvalrous. The Don's famous release of 
conyicL^ whom he found dragging their hea^y 
chain on the road to servitude in the galleys is a 
typically ^quixoiic^ action, since oil that he gained 
by ji was a hail of stones from tliose ungrateful ras¬ 
cals, which cost him several teeth. But one must 
not forget, when using the word, that ‘quixotry' 
always has a strand or two of poetry jntcriwin^ 
With Us commoner consUtuents of generosity aud 
craziness. 


iLtuaTRATioM: Pase } 79 ^ 











dramatic UNITIES-DULCE ET decorum EST pro PATRIA MORI 
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The DRAMATIC U.NITIES - of Time. 
Pliiw and Action - do noi derive from Aristoik', 
35 is still widel]^ supposed, but from a misintcr- 
prctji iiqn by sixteendi-ccntury Renaissance scho¬ 
lars of Aristoifc’s treatise, [hePDerfiir(c, 330 u.c.) 
in which he considered the nature and function of 
poetry with particular reference to drama and 
epic. 

1 he fascination which tlie rediscovered antique 
learning exercised over Renaissance minds led to 
3 cult of chssidsm and to the laying down of 
classical laws’ for the control of the creative arts. 
These ‘laws’, thougli they owed more to Renais¬ 
sance pedantry than to Greek precept, took firm 
hold in the modern world, sometimcji to pre¬ 
dominate in seventeenth-century France, some¬ 
times to meet re/oction, as in Elizabethan Eng¬ 
land. but always to act aa a stabilizing influence 
to which the human imagination returns after a 
period of Romantic excess. The free spirit of an¬ 
cient Greece worked according to its own innate 
sense of balance and proportion, a true classi¬ 
cism which the later cla&5icists were compelled to 
press into a restrictive code which produced its 
own reaction and the subsequent centuries of al- 
lernation - n continuous swinging of the pendu¬ 
lum - between the Classical and the Romantic 
(q.v,). 


The Dramatic Unities in their modem codi- 
i&^ioti can be defined as follows: first, the Unity 
i nu ^“H«ff« that ihe period covered by a play 
sh|UJ be Jitik more than twenty-four hours. On 
IS point Aristotle says notliing more than that 
I ragedy endeavours to kesep as far as possible 
wjthin a single circuit of the sun, or something 
Heart at. He was recording the usual practice of 

, - formulating an in¬ 

variable rule, 

Wffjjfy of Place requires that a 
np .r LI ^ to a strictly limited area, 

P eterahly to a single location. On tliis Aristotle 

pointing out only that 
•ihi» advantage of a play in being 

<^^scribc a number of simultaneous ind- 
•irri ’ "I L *** cannot represent an 

^ number of parts going on simulta- 
usJy: one IS hmited to the part on the stage 


■^s does not, however, touch upon the ques¬ 
tion of whether it is valid in drama to effect 
changes of scene or to move the several parts of 
the play from place to place. 

Thirdly, the Unity of Action requires that a 
play shall confine itself to a single cLosc-knit plot 
and not complicate tltc action by introducing 
sub-plots. This is the only one of ilie three unities 
which can be traced definitely to the Poetics: 'iIic 
story, as an imitation of action, must represent 
one action, a complete whole, with its several in¬ 
cidents 50 closely connected that the transposal 
or withdrawal of any one of them will disjoin and 
dbilocate the whole. For that which makes no per¬ 
ceptible dilTcrcnce by its presence or absence is no 
real part of the whole,' 

Shakespeare and most of the other Elizabethan 
playwrights ignored the Unidcs. Dryden (1631- 
1700) established more firmly the belief that it 
was incumbeiu upon playwrights to conform to 
tlic rules, Thou^ Dryden himself had the genius 
to surmount artificial restrictions even while ob¬ 
serving them, such eighteenih-century English 
‘closstcal' tragedies as Addison's Cato, the plays 
of Nicholas Rowe and Samuel Johnson's frene 
prove that the formula was exhausted, 

Corneille and Racine, between 1636 and 1690. 
had produced within the limits of the formula the 
supreme masterpieces of French tragedy, having 
the advantage of a language which can charge 
rhetoric with passion and power sufficient to oyer- 
ride the suitie cffEcl imposed by the Unities, tn 
the comedies of Moli^re and others the hamper¬ 
ing artificiality of the Unity of Place is seen in 
the frequency with which the setting is bounded 
on three sides with houses from which the char¬ 
acters appear to ctmduct the action in a public 
place or street, without regard for probability. 

illustration: Page 174. 


‘Dwlice d decorum ...' 

‘DULCE ET DECORUM EST PRO 
PATRIA MORI’ - Tl is pleasant and filling to 
die for one's country' - is taken from the Odes 
(III. ii. 13) of the Roman poet Horace (65 u.c.- 

E B.C,), 
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The Ecntcncc {expresses a kind of pairiotisin 
which can exist only where the citlzcTi is {^dnsciuus 
of a duty to his country which overndes loyally 
to any individual within or outside ii. The con¬ 
ception to die dassical mind. Creek 

as well as Roman. FcrickSp for instanec, in hk 
funeral qration for men killed in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, is reported by Thucydides as having 
closed n passage praising the city-state of Athens 
with the words "Sutsh is ihe Athens for which 
these men ... nobly fought and died." The classi¬ 
cal mind was also fainiliat witJi the contrediction 
of the idea in practice; Roman history, from the 
lime of the ftcpuhtic right tlirough to the fall of 
the W estern Empirep is a record of generals who 
convulsed the sUttc by persauadmg their troops to 
exchange loyalty to the slate for loyalty to their 
leaders. 

With the success of ihc barbarianSp whose only 
idea of the sLaLc derived from the Empire 
which they destroyed, and who amongst them¬ 
selves rceogni^-d loyalty only to their war- 
leaders, the classical notion of patriotism w^as 
eventually overthrown in theory as w'cll as In prac¬ 
tice, and as a more or Jess orderly political struo- 
lure emerged in Western Europe after the Dark 
Ages, it took the form of a network of personal 
loyalties from tenant to lord, from lord to king, 
and very tenuously - from king to emperor To 
venture nne^s life for one's lord was an accepted 
medieval duty; to venture it for one's country 
was scarcely accepted as a duty at all until the 
Middle Ages had begun to pass aw^ay. 

The Middle Ages are conventinpally regarded 
as having come to an end during the Renulssatice, 
and the poliEJcal cxprt?ision of the Renaissance in 
Western Europe was the tnonarcbical nation- 
state^ in which the king strove to attract all power 
to himself away from the great nobles who had 
been almost the equals of his predecessors and 
who, while their strength remained. continuously 
threatened his own safety. A revival of the classi¬ 
cal doctrine of patriotism, w'ith its insistence on 
the paramountcy of the state over the individuah 
was ihcrefon: highly convenient. 

At the same time it was equally convenient that 
the medieval doctrine of personal loyalty should 
be cultivated in so far as it related to loyalty to¬ 
wards the king. The Tudors destroyed those fami¬ 
lies who had survived the Wars of the Roses and 


were still strong enough to threaten the Crown; 
by their statutes against livery and maintenance 
the Tudors also tried to extirpate the feudal 
loyalty to those families. But they were careful 
to draw directly to themselves the personal loyal- 
lies of their subjects which had formerly been fil¬ 
tered through the channels of the feudal system. 
Partly for tills reason, Henry VI11 carefully made 
his Parliaments partners with him in his attacks 
on the fabric of tJie medieval kingdom - espe¬ 
cially in those attacks which, like the dissolution 
of the luonosteiies, promised great material bene- 
fits to The classes mainly rcprEScnicd in Parlia¬ 
ment. For this reason, also. Elizabeth I so courted 
her subjects" affections that at the end of her 
retgn she claimed in front of Parliament"... this I 
count the glory of my crown; that I have reigned 
with your loves\ 

Presumably it was out of the union of these 
ideas that ihcrc gruduully arose the very strong 
hybrid variety of patriotism which in England 
came to be identified with the phrase "King and 
Country' - "King' representing the strain of 
medieval thought, adapted to the u-ses of the new 
monarchy, and 'Country' representing the strain 
of classical thought revived at the Renaissan^. It 
is this kind of patriotism, with the emphasis on 
'Country' rather than on ^Kmg\ which provides 
a lattcr^ay salting for the ancient thought of 
Horace - "dulce ct decorum est pro patria muri' 
and which has prompted English poets to echo 
the Roman. 

Three examples will iHustrate English adapta¬ 
tions of tlie Roman idea. First, William Collins 
(1721-1759), writing after the defeat of the Iasi 
Jacobite rebellion: 

How )l«p the Brave who sink to rest 
By all ihdr Country's wBb» blc?<t! 

(Ode wrttfi^n m MDCCXLVL) 

Next, Sir Henry Newbolt {1862-1931^)+ hi the 
chapel of a public ^tchool with a strong military 
tradition, addresses his son in the full ripeness 
of Late Victorian Impcriali^im: 

God send you foTlurMs, yel be nan, 

Amonff Ltve lights that Klonni and pau. 

Yeu^U live to follow ncitve more pure 
Thau that which sfowx on yanUcr bvatit 





ELlXift OP LIFE 




may cur^d in a day^ if of one yearns standing, 
it ms^y be healed in twelve days; Lf of many year's 
standiDg, It may be healed m a month.* 

The BlbUr was said to be a liquid;^ whereas the 
Stooe itself was more often called a red, or red 
and white, powder. It might either be drunk^ or 
i^ed to assist m the dchemicaJ operations. A$ a 
liquid, it was also called Aumm drink¬ 

able gold, *1 have received", says one writer^ 
aurtmi pafahih^ enjoyed an imperishable drop, 
which fashions me ™ as my head Is fasliioncd at 
the right hand of Majesty/ The ingredients needed 
for the Eibdr were as diverse, and probably as 
much a matter of guesswork, as those for dae 
Stone. Since the first essential was the mysterious 
Primal Matter, and none could say in pramical 
terms what this wag, the wildest suggestions were 
made. As Chaucer said in the Canon’s Yeo¬ 
man's Tale: 

Nir nedeth it for to reherue bem allc, 

Wiiffis mbifyinB and boles gaJJe* 

Ar&erulc, sat armortiak. and bnimloon: 

And hciba coudfi I telle eck many oon. 

As csrcmoiDe, valeiisap and Innane, 

And Dthore iwiche, If tliat me larie ... 
Unslckkeil lyin, dulk, and gJevre of an cy, 
Poud™ diverse, auhes, dOAB, pli6c, and city* 
Ccrcd pokets. sal peter, vltrfole; 

And diven Tyres maad nf wode and cole; 

Siii tartrr. nlkaly. and sal preparat. 

And eOfnbujit mslcrcs and coagulat, 

Cley inuad with burs or rnannes heer, and oife 
Of laitie, alum, slus, bcim, won, and sTgcile. 

It is noticeabk> however, that a number of these 
ingredients arc, in faet. poisons, and there was a 
tradition that some form of poison was an cssen- 
tiaL To quote the English aJchemlst 'Eirenaeus 
"TA- ^ Philalethes' of the seventccniJi ccnttiry, "This 

nlcsQ^phfT j Sto&n, Elixir depf Water is by Philosophers called their Venom, and 

The FI T YT& it is indeed a very strong poison. But as concern- 

fnrrh ^ LIFE, usually a Anonym ing the MedieJne that is made of it it 15 certain 
Sinn^i*^ r™ Stone (q.Vp), could, like the that of all Medicines in the World it is the high- 

ticulfl" metals into gold. Its par- cst, for it is the true Arbor Vitae/The use of small 

canvJtF ^ ^ symbol, however, was to quantities of arsenic for medicinal purposes dates 

idea that ihe Stone was a Univurrsal back to this paradoxical conception 

"Our rcjtivenation and elemal life. As with many receipts for attaining eternal life 

Ce Araoldus of Vilknova (cf the closing scene of Rider Haggard^s She), it 

ity and d' ^ power to heal all infirm- was sometimes held that the Elixir must be token 

youth turns an old man into a twice over. ^He takes the mercury as a poison/ it 

uietujiess be ofone month’s standing, it is said of one adept, "and dies; drinks il again and 


'Qui procul tiinc', ibe Jeffcnd's v^Tlt - 
The fmnEier grave I& fir awiy - 
'Qui onle diem perut: 

Sed imles, sed pro piuia.' 

{Cf^iaa Chupei) 

Finally, in the disenchantment of the First World 
War, Wilfred CHeo (1893-19(8) describes a man 
stricken by g^is, and ends his poem: 

IT in uiine scnDihering tlmnu, you too could pace 
Uaide the vkikou that tw flunK him in. 

And wttich the whiM cye$ writhing in lus fuee. 

His hnogiuj; face, like a devil’s sick of sin; 

If yotj ocnitd hear, at cvciy jolt, the Mood 
Come BurEdins from the rroth-coimpied Iuobs, 

Bitter 1 $ the cud 

Of vile, incurable ^les on innooenc tDfieue^ 

My fnend, ym would not tcU with such high wt 
To duJdicD ardeni Ibr soioc desperate ^cry. 

The old Lie: Dulce ti deconitn esi 
Pro pAtrui Ewri. 

(X>jv/cf ef Deayram .) 

There can be no question which of the three ex- 
ifacu is clopst in feeling to prcscni-duy thought. 
Patriotism is not out of date* but after two dis¬ 
astrous woia the more fioinboyaut expressions of 
it Ore out of datc^ decidedly, 

tLrusraATiow; Page 266, 
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becomes alive, and thus ht; casts ofT all icnputityf 
for he becomes white ond lives,' Fossibly this was 
connected with the idea that men must taste a 
second lime tlie fruit of the tree of knowledge be¬ 
fore they could achieve salvatEon. 

Tlic noiiona underlying the ElLcir have much in 
common with the Gnostic heresies of early Chris- 
tbnityi EKpeciaJty witli die belief in the fall of the 
Godhead into the world of matter^ Tike the 
Philosophers^ Slone, die Elixir was capable of re¬ 
leasing the ^sced of guld^ hidden within the base 
metals or withiu man. li was, in fact, this viiah 
dynamic seed concealed hcnealh the surface, like 
some unconscious driving fora, that was to 
bring about Tcjuvenation* 

Modem psychologists of the Jungian school 
tend to equate it with libido^ tn the alchemical 

texts, however, the associations were often rc- 
ligipus. The seed was Tcfcrred to 3S "a small spark 
of the invisible, eternal hre\ as 'the faded image 
of God\ or ^the tinclure which is Christ Jesus 
himself, the beginning and the end, the centre of 
the revealed divine etemity\ That is to say, God 
was thought of as being hunsclf imprisoned in 
the base matter which he had created, and into 
which he had fallen from ihe stale of gmee. The 
lask of the alchemist was thus to release the divine 
spirit from the darkness of die matcnal world, 
and at the same time to release himself front his 
own bondage to that world. 

Tliiis he accomplished by submitting himself, 
as it were, to the divine patitrn nf things. By uc- 
ccpiing the poison of the Elixir, he too entered 
the way of death and resurrection^ he too desr 
cendtd into the abyss in order to emerge trium' 
phanL Qnly by total renunciation could the world 
be totally accepted. The alchemical quest was 
often for more than total acceptance, it was also 
for total knowledge, total power and eternal life 
in which to enjoy them. The aiclicmi^is were con¬ 
stantly open to the temptation to which Eve suc¬ 
cumbed : "Yc shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil/ Both Elixir and Stone held out a promise of 
godlike splendour* Ihe quest for them, in the 
West, was more than an inuiutio Ckrisfit it was an 
altempL at self-identification with the Godhead. 

The origins of the Elixir arc as obscure as those 
of the Stone, At no recorded period was one ever 
mentioned without the oilier* The name itself of 
the Elixir h Arabic in form» but is probably de¬ 


rived from 3 Sale Greek word for a desiocative 
p^iwder* This, howwer, does not necessarily point 
to a Creek origin^ for the Elixir was also known 
in China ai a very early date, under the name of 
"huan-tait'. There the belief existed tJiat alchemi¬ 
cal preparations^ not merely confeiTcd immortal- 
iiy, they had already created a bund of super¬ 
natural beings^ formerly mortals. Who favoured 
later adepts with their benevolence. 

In the West, according to iradiEon, the long 
life of Adam was due to his having tasted ihc 
Elixir. In mcdie^'ol times the most famous of the 
adepts said to have dLscovetcd the secret wos 
Nicolas Flamel (1330^141$), who. chancing on a 
mysterious treatise by ^AbrELham the Jew\ after 
much labour and travelling succeeded in fathom¬ 
ing its depths. According to his own account, he 
sLieceeded with the aid of his wife Pcrrenclle in 
making the Stone on 25 April 13^2; part of the 
house in which he did so can stUl be seen in 
Paris. 

According lo legend, botJi he and his wife be¬ 
came eternally young, and migrated to Asia (for 
reasons not stated)^ where they were still living 
three hundred years later. 

A century after FSameL similar claims were 
made by T^aac of Holland^ who prescribed a dose 
of the Elixir of the ske of a grain of wheat every 
nine days. Others* like Salomon Trismosjm as¬ 
serted that tliey had administered the Elixir to 
aged women, who had at once been restored to 
perfect youth and beauty* But of all who ever 
used or claimed knowledge of the Elixir of Life, 
ihc most famous arc certainly Goethe's Faust, 
the charlatan and impostor CasJi<55tro (1743- 
17^5) and the fatuous Sir Epicure Mammon 
of Ben Jonson’s Alchemist (1610). The three 
fairly represent the odd mixture of high mystic 
lore, humbug and quackery that entered into the 
alchemical quest 

aiUSTRATlON: Page 216 . 


TAr enihnjfiiisi 

ENTHUislASM means the state of being puS' 
scssed or informed by a divine spirit, and ia thus 
closely related to Inspiration (q.v.). 
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Originally, it may be supposed, this was a state 
reserved for religious manifestations; the Delphic 
oracle, the Bacchantes or Maenads, were moved 
by an ‘enthusiasm’ which we would be more in¬ 
clined to describe as hysteria. When Plato used 
the wprd, he did so with more than a hint of sar¬ 
casm about politicians, whom he described as no 
less divine, no less enthusiasts, inspired divinely, 
and possessed by the divinity, when in their 
speeches they direct aright many and great affairs, 
without any real knowledge of the subjects they 
are discussing. The expression had almost lost its 
proper religious meaning. ‘Enthusiasm’ has suf¬ 
fered from a like suspicion in the Christian so¬ 
ciety; an expression which might well be applied 
to the Apostles or to Joan of Arc was already a 
term of ridicule when it was used to describe the 
Quakers; and nowadays it serves for hot-gospel- 
lers as well as football fans. Indeed many modem 
revivalists are at their best when in a sports 
stadium; Enthusiasm loves a crowd. 

In England, ‘enthusiasm’ remained inter¬ 
changeable with inspiration until the turn of the 
seventeenth century. Dryden the poet (1631- 
17(W) described St Cecilia as ‘the sweet Enthusi- 
ast’, and gave a description of poetic imagery (an¬ 
ticipating Bergson’s) which contains a far from 
pejorative definition: ‘Imaging is, by itself, the 
very height and life of poetry, which, by a kind 
of enthusiasm, or extraordinary emotion of soul, 
makes it seem to us that we behold the thing, 
which the poet paints.’ Yet Dryden’s generation 
also dismissed with contempt a state of mind 
which defied the processes of logic. John Locke 
(1632-1704) wrote: ‘Let an enthusiast be prin¬ 
cipled that he or his teacher is inspired, and acted 
hy an immediate communication of the Divine 
Spirit, and you in vain bring evidence of clear 
reason against his doctrine.’ He also denied that 
It was founded on divine revelation and said, ‘It 
rises from the conceits of a warmed or over¬ 
weening brain’. Dr Johnson, accepting this valua- 
tion, defined it in his Dictionary as ‘a vain belief 
cf private revelation’, while Boswell, reacting 
gainst Methodism, wrote in a footnote: ‘Let it 
be remembered that these are not the words of an 
antiquated or obscure enthusiast, but of a learned 
and polite prelate, now alive.’ 

. fluctuations in the value set on this notion 
indicate the uncertainty beneath so-called sereni¬ 


ties and certainties of the eighteenth century. En¬ 
thusiasm, passionate elevation of soul, was 
lauded as a virtue by Jean-Jacques Rousseau, in 
the face of the Encyclopaedists in France, who 
were doing their best to bring about a more ra¬ 
tional outlook; and even the austere Kant, over¬ 
whelmed by Rousseau’s great fervour, had to 
introduce enthusiasm into his conception of the 
Sublime. 

The war of enthusiasm against ‘reason’ was 
pursued at the same time in religion, and is not 
yet over. John Wesley discovered his mission in 
a moment of‘enthusiasm’ at Aldersgate Street in 
1738, and in the following year he and Whitefield 
began to attract the masses by their preaching in 
the fields. Further revivals of this kind were stirred 
by Edward Irving (1792-1834), the friend of Car¬ 
lyle, and, in our own time, by the Oxford Group 
or Buchmanites. But £mile Durkheim (1858- 
1917) and Gustave Le Bon, in their scientific 
studies of mass-hysteria (Le Bon: La Psychologic 
des foulesy 1895), closely followed by Mac- 
Dougall in England, began to throw a light on the 
manifestations of enthusiasm. The demagogy of 
Mussolini and Hitler has rightly made us con¬ 
temptuous and afraid of the inspiring individual 
and the irrational mob. On the religious plane, 
too, such works as Aldous Huxley’s The Witches 
of Loudun show beyond doubt that claims to 
possession may lead, even in the name of religion, 
to a destructive excitement hardly to be distin¬ 
guished from that which causes pogroms against 
Jews, the tarring and feathering of negroes, the 
righteousness of the witch trials at Salem under 
Cotton Mather, and the lynching of the scape¬ 
goat, or the unpopular. 

In a much-diluted sense, enthusiasm is still re¬ 
cognized as a desirable quality. It is true that no 
amount of enthusiasm will turn a fool into an 
artist (though Rousseau himself is a possible ex¬ 
ception); yet books without some trace of it have 
little life. The twentieth-century mind will permit 
enthusiasm when it is governed by intellect. 
When Val6ry said, ‘Enthusiasm is not a proper 
state of mind for a writer’, he did not mean to 
exclude it entirely, but ‘in order to build a loco¬ 
motive an engineer isn’t obliged to be travelling 
at 120 miles an hour’. 

illustration: Page 176. 
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Gf}i}d fuf u:hii£? 

EQUALITY OF THE SEXES, it is temp 
tiDg 10 say» is a $log;Hn invcntL-tl by women to 
achieve the subjugation of mem 

Whatever its purpose, it sums up in a few words 
some fundameuLi] problems in politics^ social 
Status and econo raics that have arisen si not ihe 
eighieenthccniury.and whichcan only be thought 
□f and solved in 3 civilization of the highest level 

Equality of the se^es implies the abolition of att 
difTerences between men and women in educa¬ 
tion« electoral rights^ die disposal of property^ id 
Opportunities for work and remuneration and as 
partners in [tkarriagic:. It ought to imply the liabil¬ 
ity to the same dudes (such as military service); 
but here the test of civilizaiioa Is to make allow- 
aoce for physical differences which only the least 
dersirubk male would regard as constituting un¬ 
fair privilc^. It certainly implies the same moral 
rcspom^ibililiest and the whole nation is indeed a 
moral one, based on the nature of human per¬ 
sons; it is a pity* indeed, that the term "sckcs^ 

came to cloud the issue. The human male and 
human female cannot be regarded as equally en¬ 
dowed tin physical characteristics), so that the 
idea amounts largely to a social aspiration^ 

It is astonishing that ihe French revolution¬ 
aries, in tlieir Dechraiion of the Mighrs of Mm 
(1790) and their enli ghtened constitutions of 1791 
and 1793, did nnt intend woman to benefil from 
any of their pronouncements. The challenge was 
tekeu up by the grandmother of feminism^ 
Olympc dc Gouges, who in her Dedamihnx of 
ihe Rights of anJ the Female CUten 

tl791) declared thaUsitice women share the right 
to the guHlotine, then they have the right to the 
hustings'* 

The year aftcr^ in 1792, Mary Wollstonecraft 
published her of the Rigkis of Ithmfyi 

{a work perhaps inducTiccd by CondorceFs essay 
5ur I'admisston dc^fenmies au droU de citiy Her 
claims were itiodcut enough, though firm, she 
was prepared to admit the superiority of the male 
in certain lespcctK, and demanded reforms in 
education, legal status and, much too theoreti¬ 
cally, a recognition oF women's equality as per¬ 
sons; repeating many times that Tl is nol empire* 
but equality and friendship which women want." 


She was closely followed by Mme de Sta^l, whose 
demonstralions were on the whole negative: in 
Liiemturc and ^oeitst insiituiiom (lEOQ) Mmc de 
Sia^l dKlarcd T.samine the social order and you 
will soon see that it is armed to the tcetli against 
any woman who seeks to rival the reputayon of 
men", while her Coriime (1607) is a novel written 
to demonstrate the misroriunes of the woman of 
superior intcllccL 

Feminists have perhaps done more harm than 
good to the cause of emancipation, from Mmc 
dc Stael to Virginia Woolf and Winifred HoUby^ 
by insisting rather loudly on historical grievances. 
Certainly die history of woman has been sordid. 
She has been held as unclean or bewitched In 
many primitive societies, she has been bought and 
sold until comparatively mccni times. If she has 
been deified and sanctified in almost every reli¬ 
gion, if she has held power in matriarchies, in 
temples and in pakeesi she has been treated cer¬ 
tainly as a minor throughout Europe until ihc 
twentieth century; her labour and her body have 
been exploited, she has always suffered from man. 

But the history of man has been no better. The 
common man lias always been the sport of kings 
and Hons, the victim of witcb-duciori priest, 
Equire and captain. He has enjoyed theoretical 
Itberiy while being the victim of the press-gang, 
the noose and thegallcy-until very recently. Man 
has suffered crucifixion and burning at the stake 
for his beliefs: he long hod, in the mass, the aaine 
educational, electoral and economic cHsabililies 
as women. Even now he may be conscripted and 
forfeTt hisi life a^ soon as he is eighteen, at an age 
when he has no right to vote. The sexes have cer¬ 
tainly been equal in misfortuiie, and the suffer¬ 
ings of women at any moment of history may be 
panilleled by those of their sons and husbands. 
Both have suffered equally from the powder and 
greed of the few. 

Biologically there is no equality, and it is now^ 
plain that woman is the belter endowed scx. 
More males thin females arc conceived; more 
males than females die before birth, more die 
from the age of one to live, and by the age of ten 
there arc iilrcady more girls than boys. Women 
have a neater expectation of life. More men thuu 
Women arc victims of cancer, tuberculosis and 
insanity: women arc both physically and men¬ 
tally ihc more stable, though not necessarily 
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stronger or more inielligenE On iho other hand, 
thou git there have been distinguished women 
writers and thinkers in every age, they cannot be 
said lo hiyu excelled in creative work either in 
the arts or in the scienees. Siiroe (in Itritain) com- 
puhory education for the masses, both male and 
remaje, was eofoiced tinJy after Iif70, it is loo 
early perhaps to say Whether this particular in¬ 
feriority is natural or environmentn]. 

The problecn. then, is social. Perhaps the crud¬ 
est statement ever made of the doctrine that 
worn an'spiaceistbehonic, was t hat of Euripides; 
‘A woman should be good for everything at 
home; but abroad, good for nothing.’ That is 
what many men secretJy think and hope, nnd 
what many woiden arc openly content with. From 
Saini-Siinun, Cobden, F. D, Maurice and John 
Stuart Mill onwards, the Jiberation of women has 
been accomplished by botli men and women of 
the upper and educated class: there na r-c:- 
volutioD from below. 

In Gn^i Brit^iTii women have substaniially the 
same oppartumties for hij^her educauod ^ men 
(except til Oxford ofid Cambridge where they 
have JiisuficjeiiL colleges). They have tlie same 
electoral rights* substantially the same rights be- 
fere the law, both criminal and eivtl. They arc 
stdK however.^ ei^cLudcd from the House of Lords, 
from certain diplomatic appDiiitmcni.s, and from 
me Caihulic and Church of England mialstiles. 

Inequalities xtill exist in many departments of 
hfe for which it is not easy to legislate. The de¬ 
mand for 'equal pay for equal work^ was first 
made by the Trades; Union Congress in 1ES7, and 
was rixognked in principle by the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1947. But while it is possible to lay down 
minimum raEcsJt is not easy to compel employers 
to pay the same rates at alf levels. Further, equal 
wages leave the male at a disadvantage at the be- 
l^mning of a career, for on the nne hand appren^ 
Uces are paid a nominal wage (and few women 
lire apprenticed)j while during the two years of 
mildary service both skill and increments are lost 
hy the men. 

At the same dme the abstract mom! argument 
w dear: a Job of work must be %voTth so much 
, ^ and the man or woman performing 

11 should be paid the same rate. At present many 
employed women (in the civil service, teaching, 
etc,3 are certainly performing the same type and 


cmoujit of work, at rates of pay and superannua¬ 
tion inferior to mcn^s. Tlie legal obligation of a 
man to support his wife and children does not 
necessarily enter the argument, for allowances 
can be and are to some extent already made in the 
way of income tax and subsidies^ both in France 
anti in Britain, 

Jf women arc still at some disadvantage so¬ 
cially and economically, thetr libera tiun has cer¬ 
tainly entailed some possible upsetting of the 
balance in the other direction^ Men's careers are 
hampered by military service^ while there seems 
small reason why young women should not per¬ 
form some public service, such os training in 
nursing, which would be for the benefit of the 
whole community. There is no valid reason why 
husbands should be responsible for their waives* 
income tax, or be imprisoned for their debu. It is 
surprising tliat a man has no legal claim whatso¬ 
ever on his iilegiiimate children, and here the 
civil law Is hamb upon patcmal feeling. 

As w^omen can now sue equally with men for 
divorce, there seem to be no grounds remaining 
why a rich wife should not pay alimony to a for^ 
mcr husband. Women* but not men, can sue for 
breach of promise. Divorced husbands are often 
given the guardianship, but refused the custody, 
of ihcir children, even when the wife is the gulky 
party. Women, though not men, may in many 
cases achieve dual nationality by marriage witli 
a foreigner No married woman is legally rcspon- 
si hie for her husband's support, Lbough she may 
be rich or lie may be sicb^ 

In other words, many anoitialies havE arisen 
which show that the process of equaliiation is, 
for society as a whole, a painful one which will 
need increasing comeedve legislation. Fortun¬ 
ate ty^ common sense and moral decency usually 
come to support both men and women when the 
legal ass is inadequate^ 

fLLUsraATiON: Plate 5. 


Bdtcr bah ICS 

FUfiEMCS. or SOCIAL BREEDING 
(coming from the Greek word eugenes - 'well¬ 
born') is an idea which was first iniroduccd into 
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English by Sir Francis Gallon in 1883. The adject¬ 
ive ‘eugenic’ means - ‘pertaining to the production 
of fine offspring’ and Galton defined ‘eugenics’ 
as ‘the study of the agencies under social control 
that may improve or impair the racial qualities of 
future generations either physically or mentally’. 

Eugenics was therefore thought of by its foun¬ 
der as a study or science, but it has not become 
one of the conventionally accepted sciences. 
‘Eugenists’ do not exist with psychologists, 
statisticians or geneticists. A person described as 
a ‘eugenist’ would probably be interested in cer¬ 
tain branches of psychology, statistics and gene¬ 
tics and he might be a specialist in one of them. 
But he might equally well be a business man or a 
lawyer or a housewife specially interested in pro¬ 
posals for the improvement of the racial or in¬ 
born qualities of human beings. 

The questions to which these people want to 
find answers are: what human qualities, physical 
or mental, are inborn as opposed to being the 
result of environment? How are these qualities 
transmitted? How can they be detected and 
assessed? Which of them will impair or improve 
the race? How are they distributed in the com¬ 
munity? By what social policies can the improv¬ 
ing qualities be propagated and the impairing 
checked? 

The history of the systematic study of these 
questions begins with Galton but the idea of in¬ 
fluencing human breeding by state policy had 
occurred to Plato. In Book V of the Republic 
Socrates asks Glaucon about the breeding of 
sporting dogs. ‘Do you breed from all alike,’ he 
enquires ‘or, as far as possible, from the best?’ 

‘From the best.’ 

And at what age? When they are very young, 
or very old or when they are in their prime?’ 

‘When they are in their prime.’ 

The same principles, Socrates suggests, might 
be applied to human beings. The best should have 
as many children as possible, the worst should 
have few and those they have should be left to die. 

Aristotle also favoured the idea that only the 
best human beings should be allowed to have 
children; but the Greeks, though they allowed 
unwanted children to die, never took any steps to 
enforce good human breeding. 

In 1859 Charles Darwin published The Origin 
of Species and in 1871 the Descent of Man, and 


Selection in Relation to Sex, The latter book 
argued that, since higher species had evolved 
from more primitive types by operation of 
natural selection, even greater changes might be 
secured by practising deliberate selection. Dar¬ 
win’s work roused his cousin Galton to the study 
of heredity. But Galton intended eugenics to be a 
faith and a policy as well as a science. Galton, in 
fact, went so far as to write that eugenics must be 
introduced into the national consciousness as a 
new religion. In the last ten years of his life (1901- 
1911) he was concerned to mould public opinion 
on the matter and a Eugenics Education Society 
was founded. 

At this time there was some reason to suppose 
that science might soon answer the questions of 
What human qualities are inborn? and How are 
they transmitted? Weismann had already sug¬ 
gested that the determinants of inherited char¬ 
acters were located in the chromosomes, and in 
1900 Mendel’s study of inheritance in plants and 
animals became known. Shortly after Galton’s 
death T. H. Morgan published his researches into 
the hereditary characters of the fruit fly (which 
has only four chromosomes as opposed to man’s 
twenty-four). ‘Genes’ first appear in 1913. They 
are the particles of the chromosomes and it is to 
them that inborn differences are now thought to 
be due. 

Despite the great advances that have been made 
in animal and plant genetics, we are still far from 
any certainty in matters of human inheritance. 
There are minor exceptions. We know rules about 
the inheritance of colour-blindness, haemophilia 
and a number of physical deformities, and there 
is some evidence that mathematical and musical 
abilities are inherited. Yet even if the scientific 
problems of human inheritance were solved, the 
moral problems would remain. Who are the best 
people? What qualities do we want to be repro¬ 
duced? Who are the worst people, so bad or so 
sick that they ought to be prevented from having 
children? 

It seemed for a time that the last of these 
questions could be answered in part. Certain of 
the states of the U.S.A. passed laws on the 
sterilization of mental defectives; but once again 
the problem of deciding just who is so defective 
that his fellow-citizens are entitled to deprive him 
of children has proved too great. There has not 
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been a general movement towards legal steriliza¬ 
tion. On the contrary, the ferocious race theories 
of the Nazis in Germany have made people 
more cautious than ever of such steps. 


Honesty to experience 

EXISTENTIALISM ought to have a per¬ 
fectly straightforward meaning. This was ob¬ 
scured first by German philosophers, then by a 
group of French writers, next by the bright per¬ 
sons of the Left Bank; and finally by journalists 
and literary critics in England, who decided that 
the bright persons were tiresome, and that exis¬ 
tentialist ideas must be bad, thus saving them¬ 
selves much trouble. 

One could say that existentialism began with 
the poet William Blake, who condemned abstract 
thinking on the ground that it was something 
other than human existence. The agreed founder, 
however, was Soren Aabye Kierkegaard (1813- 
1855), the Danish religious philosopher, who was 
little known in Anglo-Saxon countries until the 
nineteen-thirties, by which time his influence in 
Germany and German Switzerland had divided 
into two streams - on the one hand, the systema¬ 
tic Existenzphilosophie of Heidegger and Jaspers, 
on the other the ‘theolo^ of crisis’ of Karl Barth 
and Emil Brunner. Heidegger talks about ‘the 
gods , but may be regarded as an atheist Jaspers 
allowed loopholes for religion. In France before 
the war, Gabriel Marcel invented Catholic exis¬ 
tentialism. Jean-Paul Sartre, its best-known con¬ 
temporary exponent derives mainly from Hei¬ 
degger. 

Kierkeg^rd was in philosophical revolt against 
Hegel and in spiritual revolt against the Lutheran 
state church of Denmark. He condemned Hegel 
on Blake’s grounds. Hegel’s philosophical system 
ook no account of, or too easily resolved, the 
^mplexities and contradictions of individual 
uman life. In much the same way, official reli- 
pon smoothed everything out with its meaning- 
ess pieties. A simple way of saying what Kierke- 
both, would be that people are 
iable to hold opinions which are not based upon 


their own experience and whose implications they 
make no attempt to work out in practice. To 
think existentially is to be absolutely honest with 
oneself, and not to indulge in the holding of a set 
of mere opinions. 

A divorce between thought and action is par¬ 
ticularly likely to take place in Protestant and 
perhaps most conspicuously in Lutheran coun¬ 
tries, where it is an article of faith that one is 
saved by faith alone, that works are futile and 
that divine grace is coercive. 

The difficulty existentialist thought has had in 
obtaining a hearing in England seems due in part 
to temperamental reluctance to think either exis¬ 
tentially or abstractly (the mind of the English- 
speaking world seems to be concentrated on 
things), and in part to language difficulties. The 
German language, on the other hand, has proved 
only too accommodating. In any discussion of 
existentialism, language peculiarities quickly be¬ 
come the object under consideration. 

^Angst* (q.v.), the ‘dread’ of the Kierkegaard 
translations, the "angoisse" of Sartre, is the sapie 
as the Freudian ‘anxiety’. ^Existenz* is only one 
of a number of German words which would tend 
to get themselves translated by ‘existence’ in Eng¬ 
lish. Two other such words are ^Daseih* and 
‘ Vorhandenseiri*. The German philosophers make 
play with all three. ‘ Vorhandensein* is a mere ob¬ 
jective, inanimate ‘givenness’. ^Dasein" is human 
existence as we understand it when we say that 
the dog’s life we lead is not a life, it’s an existence. 
^Existenz* is thought of etymologically as that 
which ‘stands out’. It is already significant, like 
our ‘life’ when it is better than a mere existence. 
Also to be taken into account is the. ^Sorge^ (pre¬ 
occupation, care) with which we inwardly reflect 
the banal reality of our everyday lives {"Alltdg- 
lichkeW). If we want to speak of a truly Kierke- 
gaardian inwardness (^InnerlichkeW), we might do 
well to learn the original Danish word, which is 
^IndesluttethecT. 

In France, existentialist thought has been at its 
best when it was not theorizing about itself but 
using itself practically. Applied existentialism has 
its triumphs. Sartre’s Portrait of the Anti-Semite 
is compulsory reading for any political column¬ 
ist. A novelist who does not read Sartre’s analysis 
of love-hate relationships in U£tre et le neant 
(1943), or an aesthetic theorist who does not look 
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at what he has to say about the nature of images 
in IVmog/wifs, is handicapping himscir un¬ 
necessarily. 

The best thing for English people to do is prob* 
ably whai they were doing already - v/r. to Ignore 
systematic existeniialism. There are, however, 
different ways of doing this. The bad way is to 
pretend that you have studied the whole matter 
thoroughly and dedded against it (most of nur 
literary critics have tried this at some time or an¬ 
other). The good way is to think ‘cjustentially’ be- 
puse you are a truthful person, but without us¬ 
ing the word. It is. morcovcT, possible to read 
Kierkegaard without giving a thought to Heideg¬ 
ger, Jaspers, Marcel, &Ttrc, Barth, or Brurnier. 
Beading Kierkegttard is freqtfentiy a pleasurable 
activity, and a certain amount of it will no doubt 
become rfe rigueur towards the end of 1955, when 
his centenaiy Falls due. 

iLi usTliAriON: Page 2jS. 



JVa not cricket! 

Fair PIjA\ denotes equitable dealing and 
upnght conduct, particularly m any rivalry oi 
dispute. It is a phrase of long standing (it is fciund 
in Shakespeare), and originally was used aj the 
antithesis of foti! pla/, which had not then ac 
quired its Spcdal signification of violence The 
saying 'Fair play is a Jewel; Lucy, let go of mv 
ha^ was at one tune a popular proverb in Kent, 
The ancient world seems to have had no con- 
option of‘fair play’ at all. Samson attempted tc 
defray the expenses of his wedding by bettins 
his guests that they could not solve a riddle* 
Rashly they a^eed to the bet before they knew 
what the nddle was; and. when they found that it 
was indeed incomprehensible, they threatened to 
bum doi™ the bride’s house unless she womicd 
the ^ret out of her husband and passed it on to 


them. When she did this, and they were able to tell 
SSamson the answor, he protested that they could 
only have found out the answer by cheating - thus 
admitting that the riddle had been outrageously 
unfair in the first place. 

Losing the bet did not leave Sanason out of 
pocket; he attack*^ the town of Ascalon, killing 
thirty men, and paying oflF the debt by banding 
over their clothes. There is no indication that any¬ 
one saw' anything irregular in all iliis. 

fhe Greeks were no better. Before lliere WEtS 
any question of a complicated return to his home, 
Odysseus had already won a reputation fur fero¬ 
cious and unscrupulous tricks. The champion of 
the Trojan War was the hero Achilles: having 
been dipped in the Styx as a baby, he was com¬ 
pletely invulnerable except for one heel; but when 
he challenged to mortal combat Trojans who bad 
DO such protection, bis heroism was established in 
the eyes of all Greeks, himself included. In fact, 
the only unfair part of the story, to the Crcck.s, 
was the Trojan arrow that eventually struck him 
in tile heel, 

Siegfried, the great hero of German legend, was 
a paladin of exactly the same type. In his case the 
protection came from the fat of a slain dragon; 
and Siegfried, supremely confident that this fat 
protected him all over, denounced as a coward 
anyone reluctant to fight him to the death. The 
belated discovery that there was one place on his 
body not covered with this fat, through which he 
could be. and was, mortally wounded, is treated 
by the teller of the legend as a tragedy. 

The notion of fair play had to wait for a Chris- 
tian Europe. Legend and history even then are 
full of Stories of sharp praciiec, but almost always 
witli the suggestion that this sharp practice is re¬ 
grettable; even the fact that it was completely 
successful does not excuse it. Irritated at the be¬ 
haviour of the Douglas family. King James iH 
of Scotland (I451-14SE} invited the two boys at 
the bead of it to dinner in a royal castle, The 
nature of the entertainment armngod for theut 
was indicated by the first course, a black bull’s 
head - the sign of death. The boys were seiiH?d, 
aod executed in the courtyard. This became 
knnwn as *The Black Dinner*; it WS 15 widely oco' 
sured a gross viabtioii of the rules of fair play, 

H owever, the appUcadon of these rulejiwas.and 
still hr arbitrary. To the medieval baron of stern 
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Europe fair play applied only to another baron of 
Western Europe; Saracens, Byzantines, and people 
not of noble birth were capable of any villainy; 
the only safe thing was for the baron to be first in 
the field with his own villainy. The gentleman’s 
code of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
imposed little restriction on his treatment of any¬ 
one who was not a gentleman. Quarrels between 
gentlemen were settled with swords; and provided 
one observed the correct procedure, it was per¬ 
fectly legitimate to kill one’s enemy in cold blood 
- he might be a totally inept swordsman - at no 
risk to oneself. The Duke of Buckingham, who 
first seduced the wife of the Earl of Shewsbury, 
then goaded him into a duel by his jeers, and then 
deliberately killed him, was playing perfectly fair 
by the code of his time. A later generation of Eng¬ 
lishmen was inclined to believe it to be in order 
for a gentleman to beat up a ‘cad’, provided he 
fought according to the rules of boxing — with 
which, of course, he was familiar, while the cad, 
with any luck, was not. 

Always there is a tendency to regard the type 
of war in which one excels as perfectly fair, and 
the type in which one does not excel as diabolical. 
To the British, long supreme on the surface of the 
sea, the sinking of a destroyer by a submarine is 
thoroughly unsporting; while the Germans, in 
the late war, reacted to Commando raids by 
shooting captured Commandos out of hand. In 
war-time it is tempting to denounce as a viola¬ 
tion of ‘fair play’ almost anything done by the 
enemy, particularly if it should be successful. 
Thus the battle of Flodden appears to have been 
fought with unusually high respect for the rules 
by both sides; but the song, in an attempt to con¬ 
sole the Scots for having lost it, says ‘The English, 
lor ance, by guile won the day’. However, in war 
It IS always difficult to decide who has broken the 
rules; partly because it is seldom clear Just what 
the rules are, and partly because few people will 
hesitate to break them if they think they can en¬ 
sure victory by doing so. 

The expression ‘fair play’ suggests that what is 
at stake is simply a game - something in which 
victory is desirable, but not all-important. The 
expression ‘All’s fair in love and war’ means that 
nobody bothers about fair play, at least on his 
own side, when the issues at stake are sufficiently 
important. 


God and the First Cause 

The FIRST CAUSE as an idea is at least as 
old as the philosopher Anaxagoras, who lived in 
Athens about 450 b.c., and who was the earliest 
known example of a thinker persecuted for reli¬ 
gious unorthodoxy. His astronomical theories, 
like those of Galileo, involved him in accusations 
of impiety, for saying that the sun and moon were 
made of the same stuff as the earth. 

Earlier speculators on the origin of the universe 
had already linked the process of creation with 
the revolution of the heavens; they worked on 
materialistic lines and introduced the basic prin¬ 
ciple of Matter and Motion. Anaxagoras was dis¬ 
satisfied with the assumption that matter moved 
itself. He postulated Nous or Mind as the prime 
mover. Thus he introduced into cosmology an 
element of anthropomorphism which persisted 
throughout the history of the idea of a First 
Cause. The question ‘What causes motion?’ is 
answered in terms of familiar human experience: 
just as man’s mind initiates bodily movement, so 
cosmic Mind initiates the movement of the uni¬ 
verse. 

Both Plato and Aristotle strongly commended 
the idea of a cosmic Mind, but criticized Anaxa¬ 
goras for misusing the idea. They complained 
that Mind ought not to be described as a mere 
originator of motion, something to be dispensed 
with once the problem of getting the universe 
started has been solved. Mind is intelligence; and 
if there is a cosmic Mind, it is not merely a kinetic 
principle but an intelligence which orders all 
things for the best, which foreshadows a similar 
criticism made of the idea in Christian theology. 

With Aristotle the doctrine of a First Cause 
takes definite shape. Aristotle saw clearly that the 
force of the doctrine depends on a precise analysis 
of the word ‘cause’. He distinguished four differ¬ 
ent meanings, two of which are relevant here: (a) 
efficient cause: this gives the answer to ‘What 
made such and such a thing happen?’; and {b) 
final cause: this gives the answer to ‘Why [for 
what purpose] did it happen?’ In his own theory 
of the First Cause he differs from Anaxagoras by 
substituting (6) for (a). There must be a prime 
mover, which is itself unmoved: otherwise its 
own movement would be just as much in need of 
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expbp^tion as any other movement. But there is 
only one kind of tiling in the world which pto- 
duces motion without itself being in motion: 
namely^ the object of dciitrc^ purpose or love. 
Thus the First Cause h a final cause, and is identi- 
fled witii die Aristotelian God, who moves nlL 
things by being loved, by 5 uppl>'ing a purpose for 
the activity of the kiniver^^ a "reason^ why things 
are as they arc. 

In the thirteenth century the great philosopher 
St Thomas At|ijinas (1235-1274) succeeded in es¬ 
tablishing Aristotle as the chief authority in offi¬ 
cial Cadiolle philosophy. Aquinas used Aristotlc^s 
argument of the unmoved mover and of the First 
Cause in two of his famous five proofs of the exis¬ 
tence of God, But the dtrislian's God differed in 
some important respects from Aristotle's, and the 
final cause became less appropriate. By the time 
Leibniz and Kant were using the argument of 
the First Cause, the final cause had been dropped 
and replaced by somciliing closer to the effi¬ 
cient cause. The argument takes on a more mod^ 
em dress. Everything has a cause, which in turn 
had its cause, and so on. But this series of causes 
and elTectscannot be icdlnite^and must have a first 
icrm. The first term must be uncaused, otherwise 
it would not be the first All other causers arc also 
cfTocts: iJtt First Cause alone is not also an effect 

The idea of a First Cause must be a«!sc5e;icd in 
the light of the cri UciErns which have been made of 
this type of argument The following arc typical, 

(1) Even if the argument proves the existence 
of a prime mover or First Cause, it doea not prove 
the existence of a QckL To identify the First 
Cause with God is to endow it wjili attributes of 
a divine being, which the argument itself does not 
warrant. Thin is reminiscent of Aristotle's criti¬ 
cism of the cosmic Mind of Anasagoras, 

(2) It does not even prove the existence of a 
First Cause, except on the hypothesis that a series 
of causes and effects cannot he infinite. But such 
a hypothesis is not self-evidently true. On the 
contrary^ the possibility of an infinite series U de¬ 
monstrated by (far example) the series of natnml 
numbers 1+ 2^ 3^ etc. 

(3) Even if the series of temporal events is in 
filet infinite, it still does tioi follow that the first 
event must have been a eausc of all the resL Al¬ 
though it may ^ true that everything has an 
(cffifCicnt) cause, Jt docs not follow that the total¬ 


ity of things has a single cause of its OWit. Leib¬ 
niz saw this weakness and tried to strengthen it 
with his Principle of Sufficient Reason (roughly^ 
that whatever exists, there must always be a rea¬ 
son why it exists)p but this, though it applied to 
tlie tot^iiy of things, was a departure from the 
strictly causal argument, 

(4) The most serious objection of all depends^ 
like Aristotle's theory, on an analysis of the term 
'cause'. Nowadays 'cause^ \s nearly always taken 
to somcihi ng close to ‘efficient cause*; but 
further analysis has eliminated the anthropo¬ 
morphism latent in Aristotle's notion oF'what 
make.K things happen'. For example: beating a 
piece of metal causes it to expand, tf we say that 
heat “makes' it expand, wc speak in terms of a 
model like Aristotle's, such as the potter “making' 
a pat; but what we really mean is something very 
dilfetent. "Heat causes expansion' means only 
that whenever the metal is heated, it expands. 
Causal connexion is merely ^uniforniity of sue- 
ccssi on' (J, S. Mill). The consequences of this are 
fatal for the First Caui^e dEJctrine, since it follows 
that we cannot say that A is the cause of B, unless 
we can say that A is or could he regularly fol¬ 
lowed by H. If it is logically impossible for A to 
happen more than once, it cannot he spoken of 
as a cause. Bat the First Cause is by definition 
somediing that f^n happen only once. 

According to modem logic, tlie expression "first 
cause" is sclf-conlradictory^ so long as 'cause' is 
taken in its most widely current usage. Of course 
jt Is still open to the First Cause philosopher to 
invoke some other kind of cause, such as Aris¬ 
totle's final cause. But the appeal of the First 
Cause argument today rats on psycholog^cal 
ratlier than logical considerations: for example, 
the prestige of seientifiE: causal explanation; the 
anthropomorphism of efficient causes; and the 
psychological difficulty of conceiving an infinite 
series. (See also 6’^.) 


/'fjiir Toni^ 

The FOUR ELEMENTS; Earth. Water, 
Fire and Air, first appear in philosophlcat think- 
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ing in tbc work of Empedocles, the Sicilian philo¬ 
sopher of ihc fifth century B,c.; and he used them 
in |)j$ Attack on Parmenides, who held that the 
world of the senses, and our no lions about it, 
are illusory; and in particular that we are de¬ 
ceived in thinking it a world of change, 
Parmenides thou^t that behind this appesi^ 
once there is a pure essence which is limitless and 
changeless, undivided and impcrisliahk; this 
alone is real. Empedocles, on the contrary, ex¬ 
plained tliat change is the essence of the universe. 
There are four 'roots’, die elemental masses of 
earth, air, fire and water, and from them all 
other things are derived by the operation of two 
conlraty forces: lave and hale. What appear to us 
as generation and destruction arc, in fact, com¬ 
pounding and dissolution. From these two forces 
and these four rooio, Empedocles, and Arisiuilc 
following him. and the Arab doctors translating 
Aristotle, and the medieval philosophers trans¬ 
lating the Arab doctors to gpt at Aristotle, and 
the Renaissance 'fundamentalists’ like du Ikirtas, 
were able to elaborate an astronomy, a cheinical 
and physical ilicory, and a medical theory, which 
explained the nature of the universe, the earth, 
and man himself. 


1 he medical theory developed through Hippo¬ 
crates. a contemporary of Empedocles who was 
born in the island of Cos about 4 fi 0 b.c., and his 
enthusiastie follower Gaicn. bom at Pergamon in 
^U9s.c„ who after docioriug gladiators rose to 
occourt physician to Marcus Aurelius and Gom- 
modus. The chemical theory dc%'eloped thraugh 
^ c a]«^eraists, whose origins arc lost in legend, 
til whose notions were spreading in the dark 
ages through the whole land mass from China 
to the Atlantic coast, and taking up local colnur- 
ntid supplementary material as they went. 
Jfte astronumy began with Empedocles himself, 
vrno held, for mslance. that day and night were 
P^Lced by the separation of fire and air, from 
^tiich came two hcmispherisi, the bright and the 
' ‘"ovement round tlie earth is ex- 
niut”'? equilibrium caused by the 

L ^PP’^i^'g forces; tlie presence of the 
n iSl sphere still contains 


clit^^'' notions were later ousted by the more 
systematic astronomy associated 
11^ geographer, Ptolemy, who lived in the 


second century a.d.; but they wcie not aban¬ 
doned endrcly, and down to the seventeenth 
century an inierprcEaiion of creation In terms of 
the four elements was still current. Ti was popular¬ 
ized then by du BarUis, the French Protestant 
encyclopaedist, whose Divine WarksandDayswQS 
translated into English in 1592-1599 by Joshua 
Sylvester: 

Earth &$ the Lees a&d heavle dross of All 
(Afier his kinde) did to the bottorn fall; 
Coatiariwke, the liglit cuid nitnble Fire 
Did ihrauBh the eratuiics uf ih'eld Neap upine 
Unto the lop; and, by bis ouiure. Light 
No leu than hot, moiiuled in sparks upright: 

Bui lest the Fim (which at) the rest unbraces] 

Being too near. gJiould bum the Earth to ashes; 

As Chosen Umpires, the gftat Ali-Creator 
Between these FJnes placed the Aire and Water; 

Fur one sulH£'d not iheir stem strifo to end. 

Water, as Cozen did the Eaith befriend, 

Aire, for his kinsman Fire as firmly deals. 

It is curious to see the Four Elements, at the 
end of their long life, reluming to this connexion 
with the Creation Myth, for it la quite possible 
that they started there, before any of the philoso¬ 
phers got to work on them, it Li at lease note- 
wortliy dial ih<^ play a prominent part in the 
Creation Story as told by Ovid at the beginning 
of Ills lung poem, the Metamorphoses {fini'ihLd 
in A.D. 7). In the void, he tells us. before sea and 
lands were, no form of things remained the same; 
cold strove with hot, moist with dry, soft with 
hard, things which had wcigltt with those that h.id 
none. Then Cod (‘whichever of the gods it was', 
says OvidJ composed tills slrilc; all was bound In 
harmony. Fire, having no weight, leapt up to 
form heaven’s vault; air was next in lightness and 
place; earth sank to the bottom, and water took 
the last place, holding the solid land In its em¬ 
brace. 

So the Four Elements made their progress 
from Myth to Science, and then sank, appareniiy, 
into a mere poetic dev'ice of playful metaphor: 

For when the Fair in all their Pride expire. 

To their first nrements their Souls rcLire: 

The Sprights of fleiy Termagants in Ftaiue 
Mount up, and lake a Sattnmruter's Name. 

Soft yielding Minds to Water glide atvay. 

And sip, with \ym/ths, their Eleineiital Tea. 
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The graver Prude sinks downward to a Gnomes 
In search of Mischief still on Earth to roam. 

The light Coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair. 

And sport and flutter in the Fields of Ain 

These lines from Pope’s Rape of the Lock (1714) 
might appear trivial if it were not for their ex> 
quisite music and wit; but there is a whole world 
of learning and millennial tradition behind them. 
Pope entered it through the Rosicrucian Comte 
de Gabalis (1670), but in that work the Abbe de 
Villars was merely tapping the serious studies of 
Hermetic philosophy, the occult world of Jewish 
and Christian heresy, to which other English 
poets (notably Milton and Blake) owed so much. 

These occult studies were the children of al¬ 
chemy. Down to the time of Newton, Boyle and 
Leibniz, the fundamental beliefs of alchemy 
could still be taken seriously; but in the eight¬ 
eenth century the discoveries of Lavoisier and 
Priestley discredited them; Priestley isolated the 
oxygen in air, Lavoisier (in 1789) published the 
first table of elements in the modern sense, for 
which search had been made since Boyle (1661) 
defined them as * primitive and simple or unmixed 
bodies, not made of other bodies or of one an¬ 
other’, But the revival of the belief in transmuta¬ 
tion, brought about by nuclear physics, and the 
revival of interest in alchemy itself through Jung- 
ian psychology, which treats it with great re¬ 
spect, may yet rehabilitate the Four Elements, 
It is certain that vast tracts of the past are incom¬ 
prehensible without them. 

Alchemy did not, as a matter of fact, regard 
the Four Elements as the primal substances. Be¬ 
hind them Jay the prima materia, primitive mat¬ 
ter itself, tao as the Chinese called it. The dream 
of the alchemists was that they might some day 
be able to separate this primal substance in the 
laboratory. Thus from gold or mercury they 
would prepare ‘the mercury of the philosophers’, 
the essential element freed from its drosses - the 
earthy quality, the liquid quality, the volatile 
principle so that it would then be fixed; and in 
this process they used the fourth element: fire. 

But the elements are not only outside man, they 
are also in him; for man is a microcosm, a small 
model of the great universe, the macrocosm (a 
notion which goes back to Egyptian and Baby¬ 
lonian thought). Galen had brought the Ele¬ 


ments into medicine by uniting Hippocrates’ 
theory of fluids - blood, phlegm, yellow and 
black bile - with earth, water, fire and air. Health 
and temperament depend on the blending and 
balance of them all. Fire was hot and dry, air hot 
and moist, water cold and moist, earth cold and 
dry. Fire predominated in the choleric man, air 
in the sanguine, water in the phlegmatic, earth in 
the melancholy. There are diets and treatments 
for each humour. 

Thus the striking thing about the Four Ele¬ 
ments is their universality. They belong to a view 
which sees correspondences everywhere; which 
can attribute passions to substances, and accept 
metaphor literally. This is a world which can 
proliferate into extraordinary structures of 
credulity, in which one thing turns into another 
and is equated with another until the brain reels, 
and Empedocles’ principle of change seems to re¬ 
duce all to the primal chaos again. But it is a 
world in which the poet is, by nature, a citizen; 
and therefore the poet has turned to plunder it in 
times of supreme need: Shakespeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra: 

I am Fire, and Ayre; my other Elements 
1 give to baser Life ... 

Donne’s Farting from Her: 

I will not look upon the quickning Sun 
But straight her beauty to my sense shall run " 

The ayre shall note her soft, the fire most pure; 
Water suggest her clear, and the earth sure. 

down to a lovely straightforward statement in 
Dryden’s Song for Saint Cecilia’s Day^ 1687: 

From Harmony, from heavenly Harmony, 

This universal Frame began; 

When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring Atomes lay, 

And coo’d not heave her Head, 

The timeful Voice was heard from high, 

Arise, ye more than dead. 

Then cold and hot and moist and dry 
In order to their Stations leap 
And MU SICKS pow’r obey. 

From Harmony, from heavenly Harmony, 

This universal Frame began: 

From Harmony to Harmony 

Through all the Compass of the Notes it ran 
The diapason closing full in Man. 
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Freedom and politics 

FREEDOM is an essential attribute of human 
nature and a reflection of its rational character. 
Man appears to be a slave to necessity: he is born 
and he dies, he must wash and dress and eat and 
drink and move from place to place. He cannot 
escape a thousand obligations that nature im¬ 
poses upon him. Yet he is essentially a free being 
because he can rise above these necessities. 

Man can resist the tendencies of his instinct be¬ 
cause of motives which his intellect offers him. 
He can freely choose between different possibili¬ 
ties, whereas no such choice is to be found in ani¬ 
mal instincts. There may be many reasonsor none 
why a man will prefer one course of action to an¬ 
other. What matters is not that he may make the 
best, or a good, choice, but that he does not 
choose blindly. 

Freedom is concerned with the means and ends 
of human conduct and as such is as old as human 
society. In its political aspect, all the same, it is 
"if* fcommon stock of humanity, but 
the fruit of a mature civilization, the result of a 
f."®’ struggle, the beginnings 
ot which lie in the free city-states of ancient 
Oreece. Solon’s consUtution in Athens, six hun- 
before the birth of Christ, established 
e basis of political freedom as it later became 
characteristic of civilization in Europe. 

The new thing was government by law and 
consent instead of compulsion, and the division 
ot power instead of its concentration in the hands 
of one man. The Greek experiment in freedom 
■a not last. The supremacy of law and constitu- 
lona government, the rights of the individual 
f necessity of effective stan- 

tnti '^'■ong which Plato and Aris- 

loiie and the SocraUc and Stoic philosophers 
evolved, could not find the safeguards in the an- 
required. True freedom 
anH ti,^* " absolute power and arbitrary action, 
ac ®'^pP'^^j'cs of antiquity were as incapable 
diiiof . u despotisms of satisfying that con- 
maifiHh of one man or of the 

power slavery, remained the basis of their 

snST^if??^ provided the new law, the new 
the new authority for freedom which 


Greece and Rome had been unable to supply. 
‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s’, was 
the precept, and, inheriting her power from the 
dying Roman Empire, the Christian Church cre¬ 
ated the force to execute it. Christianity coun¬ 
tered the State’s claim of absolutism with the 
higher claim of God. It affirmed the infinite worth 
of each individual soul. Each man is a child of 
God and as such has an inherent dignity. Society 
exists to further the good of individual souls. A 
new relationship arose between governors and 
governed which recognized that there are rights 
and duties superior to those imposed by men - 
the law of nature, which is the law of reason, and 
of God. 

Civil liberty was born in the Middle Ages out 
of the collision between the temporal and the 
spiritual power. The cities of Germany, Italy and 
Flanders won their emancipation, Switzerland ob¬ 
tained its independence from Austria, parlia¬ 
mentary government was developed in France 
and England. Magna Carta limited the powers of 
the king if only in favour of one class, the barons. 
It was reco^ized by medieval thinkers that poli¬ 
tical authority derived from popular suffrage and 
that unjust rulers could be deposed by the people. 
The Church defended the rights of the people 
against the encroachments of the princes and the 
feudal nobility, but became herself an absolute 
power in that struggle. 

The decline of religion in the later Middle Ages 
strengthened the absolutism of the State. The 
doctrine of the divine right of kings (q.v.) re¬ 
ceived a strong impulse from Macchiavelli’s 
teaching that the ends of government justify the 
means employed. There was little freedom in 
Europe in the sixteenth century, when the kings 
of France, Spain and England made themselves 
masters of the Church. The Reformation move¬ 
ments, instead of emancipating the nations and 
making for freedom, as their founders claimed, 
stren^hened the despotism of kings and princes. 
‘Calvin preached’. Lord Acton wrote, ‘and Bel- 
larmine lectured, but Macchiavelli reigned.’ 

Power was the test of religious toleration in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; rulers de¬ 
cided the religion of their countries and the dis¬ 
senters had to leave or to renounce their religion. 
It was only through curbing the authority of 
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states that religious and civil freedom was to be¬ 
come possible in modem Europe, and that not 
fully until the twentieth century. 

Europe seemed incapable of becoming the 
home of free states and it was from America 
that in the eighteenth century freedom began its 
triumphant journey. Liberty was one of the 
watchwords of the French Revolution, but the 
passion for equality destroyed all hope for the 
realization of freedom. 

The impulse of nationalism which the French 
Revolution bequeathed to modem Europe again 
acted as a force rather towards despotism than 
freedom. Freedom requires the division of power. 
Just as religious freedom is possible only where 
the co-existence of different religions is admitted, 
with an equal right for participating members to 
govern themselves according to their own prin¬ 
ciples, so the centralizing unifying force of the 
national state became the enemy of tme freedom 
within its own society as well as within the society 
of nations. Political and religious freedom will 
be most complete where unity exists as the 
triumph of truth, not of force, and where diver¬ 
sity is conceded. This is what one historian of 
freedom. Lord Acton, regarded as the great les¬ 
son of European history. 

Two concepts of freedom stand opposed since 
the nineteenth century and the conflict between 
them is not yet concluded. The one under¬ 
stood freedom as an end in itself. John Stuart 
Mill, who was its chief protagonist, held that 
man’s freedom is absolutely sovereign over all 
conduct that concerns himself, that is, his body 
and mind, and he made an absolute division be¬ 
tween the individual and society. The only pur¬ 
pose, he said in the Essay on Liberty (1859), for 
which power can be rightfully exercised over 
others is to prevent harm to others. A man’s own 
good, physical or moral, is not a sufficient war¬ 
rant for interfering with his absolute freedom. 

However, purely self-regarding actions are im¬ 
possible. Man does not exist except as a member 
of some society whose laws have made him what 
he is. What Mill failed to see was that man as a 
self-conscious independent individual emerges 
only at a later stage of his development. The in¬ 
dividual is no more thinkable without his social, 
than without his physical, environment. Both are 
mutually responsive; there is no change in the 


one without a corresponding adjustment in the 
other. 

This view of freedom led to the extraordinary 
conclusion that the best way to serve society was 
for man to serve his own interests. It installed the 
profit motive as the guiding principle of econo¬ 
mic conduct. Against this system of naked ma¬ 
terialism and the crying social injustice which it 
created, Karl Marx protested. The nineteenth 
century prided itself on the political rights which 
man as an individual had achieved: Marx be¬ 
lieved that political rights in such a society were 
a sham, as undoubtedly to some extent they were. 
But he included in his attack against the capital¬ 
ist society of laissez-faire the whole of Europe’s 
hard-won heritage of freedom and political res¬ 
ponsibility. He set up the proletariat instead of 
man, the State instead of the individual. A new 
despotism took the place of the old. 

The basis for Marx’s protest had been pro¬ 
vided by Hegel’s dynamic view of freedom, not 
as an end in itself, but as a means for the realiza¬ 
tion of power and dominion over the external 
forces of nature and history. 

Soviet communism, which adopted this philo¬ 
sophy, holds freedom to be identical with neces¬ 
sity. The revolutionary is an instrument of the 
process of historical necessity who cannot act 
other than he does act. His situation will be like 
Luther’s when he said: ‘Here I stand, I cannot do 
otherwise.’ 

It is of course true that in many cases freedom 
may amount to no more than electing to adopt 
what cannot be avoided. The conscript and the 
volunteer are both caught in processes which they 
cannot halt; nevertheless, psychologically and 
morally, the situation is different. It is the act of 
self-determination that makes the difference be¬ 
tween the subject and the citizen. The problem of 
freedom in the last resort cannot be solved apart 
from the problem of man as a responsible per¬ 
son. As such he is a part or a member of a politi¬ 
cal society, but not to the whole extent of his 
being. In so far as he is part of the community, the 
common good is higher than the good of the in¬ 
dividual citizen, and it is in the nature of things 
that social life should impose upon him as an in¬ 
dividual many restraints and sacrifices. 

But as a person endowed with a spiritual life 
and called to a destiny outside time, society has 
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no claim upon man. The problem of freedom 
which faces the modern world is not the choice 
between man or the State, or between individual¬ 
ism or collectivism. The tension between these 
opposites is as healthy as it is necessary. The real 
problem of freedom is the preservation of spheres 
where man can fully be a person, and is not forced 
to be a slave. 

illustration: Page 178. 


Two major freedoms 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH and FREE¬ 
DOM OF THE PRESS are expressions used 
to descnbe the absence of any official restraint on 
the publication of books and printed matter, or 
on speaking. 

Underlying this definition there is the deeper 
meaning of these freedoms, the liberty to think 
and express one’s thoughts as one wishes. This is 
considered in many countries to be among the 
most fundamental and valuable of constitutional 
liberties, though in others these freedoms are re¬ 
jected and refused by government. 

There are many reasons why freedom of ex¬ 
pression in books and in speech should be so 
highly valued. Perhaps the strongest argument is 
that liberty is valuable for its own sake. In every 
K activity it is better that individuals 

Should be left free; and the government is justi- 
ned in interfering only where it is clear that to do 
so oes more good than harm. As we have seen, 
0 n Stu^ Mill defends freedom of thought in 
this way in his Essay on Liberty (1859). ‘We can 
never be sure’ he wrote, ‘that the opinion we are 
n eavouring to stifle is a false opinion; and if we 
were sure, stiflingwould be an evil still’ This is the 
assic liberal argument for the restriction of state 
liberty is an ancient and 
p-rooted emotion as well as a rational belief. 

^ n^ore specifically political argu- 
nem lor freedom of expression. If one holds that 
^ democracy without an oppo- 

persecute opponents of the government 
10 stultify the nation’s political life. Belief in 

in the conse- 

es ot open discussion; only in the free give 


and take of argument, in print or in speech, will 
the best policy be worked out 

Equally, if the ultimate aim of society is to en¬ 
able every individual to realize his powers and 
develop to the best of his ability, he needs free¬ 
dom in order to do this. Free expression and ex¬ 
change of ideas, and free choice in matters of be¬ 
lief are means towards this end. 

Belief in the need to find and uphold the truth 
is another reason for attacking government con¬ 
trol of opinion. No state is justified in pointing to 
a set of beliefs, either political, religious, econo¬ 
mic or social, and saying they are true and all 
others are false. Exf)erience has shown that what 
is truth to one generation is falsehood to the next, 
and no government is justified in coercing belief 
in its definition of truth. 

Although freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press have so much to recommend them, the 
government’s right to control the expression of 
opinion was never questioned until the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

Since then these freedoms have been denied on 
both political and moral grounds. Non-demo- 
cratic governments fear that attacks in the press 
and at public meetings will weaken them or cause 
their downfall; no despot tolerates criticism. 
Churches have enlisted state aid to prevent the 
propagation of views considered wrong or blas¬ 
phemous, and some churches still extend a volun¬ 
tary censorship over their members. 

Freedom of the press can be limited either by a 
censorship or by prosecution after publication, 
the former being the commonest and most effi¬ 
cient method. Censorship goes back to the earli¬ 
est days of printing. The first censor’s office was 
established at Mainz, where Gutenberg had op¬ 
ened his press, in 1486. When the art of printing 
was introduced into England, presses were put 
under Crown control. No one was allowed to 
print except under licence, and in Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign licences were issued only to presses in 
Oxford, Cambridge and London. All offenders 
came under the jurisdiction of the Court of Star 
Chamber. 

When the Long Parliament abolished the Star 
Chamber in 1641, some people hoped that its 
control over opinion would cease as well, but 
censorship was continued. Among its bitterest 
opponents was John Milton, who attacked the 
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cenHoryhip in his Areop^gtttcn nf \644. He S 3 w 
thfti criiici$iTi of the go^'cmment is The way to re¬ 
form and the righling of wronp; but it was his 
passionate love of truth - truth reached after 
battle with falsehnod “ that fired him to attack 
control of thought so vehemently: Though all die 
winds of doctnne were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so Truth be in the Geidp we do injuriously 
by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and falsehood grapple i who 
ever knew Truth put to the worsc^ in a free and 
open encounter.' 

The censorship was given a statutory basis after 
the Restoration^ but in 1695 Parliament refused to 
renew the Licxinsing Actp and it has been in abey¬ 
ance ever since. The law also ceased to apply to 
the American eolonieSp and since they became the 
United States of America the censorship has not 
been renewed. France^ on the Other baud, which 
proclaimed liberty so bravely in 17^9^ did not re¬ 
lax control of the press un^l 1S3L By tlien al¬ 
most every country calling itself a democracy had 
ended censorshipp though all have reserved the 
right to renew it in time of war. 

Freedom of speech bos usually been a parallel 
right to freedom of the press, and one is seldom 
found without the other. A govcrninent that 
prosecutes opposition when it is in the form of 
books and papers will Imrdly allow it to be spok¬ 
en freely. Since there can be no censorship uf 
speech, the precise point at which speaking was 
freed in a parUcular country is hard to distin¬ 
guish. One can only consider that freedom of 
speech has been granted when prosecutions for 
attacks on the government cease and when there 
are no hindrances to public meetings. 

Yd no country that allows free speech and a 
free press gives comptetety unrestricted liberty of 
espressioh. Every country has laws against libch 
slander, blasphemy, obscenity and sedition. In 
England both libel atid slander are ofTcnccs, since 
freedom of expression must stop short of de¬ 
famation of others. In addition, it h a crime to 
publish obscene books and to use obscene lan¬ 
guage. 

This attempt to proioct the nation's morals is 
carried even further with regard to playx, and 
over the public theatre there remains a vestige of 
the old censorship. No play can be given public 
performance in England without the Lord 


Chamberlain's permission^ as a protection against 
moral (and sometimes political) abuse. 

1'here is also protection against seditious ma- 
tedaL The term ‘sedition' embraces everything - 
whether by word, deed or in writing - which is 
calculated to disturb the tTanc|uil|jiy of the State. 
In England today the govenmient uses its power 
to punish sedition very seldom, tx)nimnn as such 
prosecutions were in the past. Blasphemy and 
attacks on Christianity used to be punishable 
offences, and profane cursing and swearing are 
Still forbidden by an Act of 1745. This is another 
field in which the government has virtually ceased 
to exerdsc its powers on prosecution; it is no 
longer considered the State's duty to uphold re¬ 
ligion and morals by the threat of punishment. 
This is left to the Churches, and the Roman 
Catholic Church protects its members from books 
attacking the faith by putting them on the Index 
of forbidden reading. 

It can be seen that in England the govermneat 
could, if it chose, use all these laws to threaten 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. In 
fact it exercises its powers with great discretion ; 
only outrageous cases of obscenity or sedition are 
punished. Some countries have wished to make 
liberty more certain than this, and guarantees of 
freedom of speech imd rrcedom of the press urc 
written into their constitutions. Although the 
efficacy of these written safeguards is doubtful, 
the fact that they are included shows how highly 
they arc valued, 

illustkation; Pages !SI* lS2find 221. 
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FREE VERSE* verse of irregular rliylhmi'ial 
patlern, haa a stomewhat dated sound today, for 
there is nothing staler than o successful rcvolL- 
lion, and the wish of pijcts to break free from 
modes of expression Ahich were too rigid, to re¬ 
flect what they conceived to he llie modernity of 
their age or to be personal in iheir own pamcular 
way, has lon|^ been recognized and appreciated in 
the work of ati Eliot, an Eluard or a Si-Jcan 
Perse* 
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Free verse is often referred to by the equivalent 
French words vers litre since it was in France 
that an important part of the battle was fought 
by the Symbolists. The French lacked an exuber¬ 
ant and experimental sixteenth century; they had 
to free themselves from the classical ideal and the 
dominance of the alexandrine. It has been sug¬ 
gested that Arthur Rimbaud (1854-1891) de¬ 
rived the free rhythms of his Marine and Mouve- 
ment from Judith Gautier’s translations of Chi¬ 
nese poetry published in 1869. His friend Verlaine 
(1844-1896), in the words of Lytton Strachey, ex¬ 
pressed ‘the delicate, shifting and indecisive feel¬ 
ings which he loved so well’ by relinquishing the 
last shreds of orthodox pattern and turning his 
verse into ‘a perfectly fluid substance*. 

The immense vitality of the ‘free’ poems of 
Walt Whitman (1819-1892) had made the decis¬ 
ive Anglo-American contribution between 1855 
and 1871. There had, of course, been free verse 
before Whitman and before the Symbolists. Ac¬ 
cording to William Blake’s preface to Jerusalem 
(1804), the spirits who dictated that poem pre¬ 
ferred it. Although Blake had at first considered 
the monotonous cadence’ of blank verse ‘neces¬ 
sary and indispensable’, he ‘soon found that in 
the mouth of a true Orator such monotony was 
not only awkward but as much of a bondage as 
rhyme itself’. 

It was with the school known as Imagism that 
nee verse came into its own in England and 
America. T.E. Hulme, whose theories were in- 
uential in the formation of the group and whose 
fine poems were much admired by it, had pro¬ 
phesied a period of ‘dry, hard, classical verse’ 
which would be a welcome departure from the 
outrush of Swinburne. The anthology Des Ima- 
gistes^ appearing in 1914, did its best to provide the 
answer by echoing the naked clarity of Ancient 
reek verse and the clear images of Chinese verse. 
A year later a characteristic manifesto declared 
one of its objects to be ‘To create new rhythms - 
moods - and not to copy 
0 rhythms which merely echo old moods. We 
0 not insist on “free verse’’ as the only method 
nf 7k poetry. We fight for it as for a principle 

1 erty. We believe that the individuality of a 
Poe may be often better expressed in free verse 
|nan in conventional forms.’ Thus F.S. Flint, a 
nor poet and Imagist, felt that rhyme and metre 


were artificial excrescences whose nature was to 
grow more and more insipid until they eventually 
became ‘contemptible and encumbering’. The 
minor verse of the minor Imagists has not worn 
particularly well, but the atmosphere around 
Imagism, and free verse generally, proved stimu¬ 
lating to a number of poets. 

A case in point was D.H. Lawrence (1885- 
1930). Beginning as a Georgian, capable of writ¬ 
ing ably in traditional forms, he felt by June 1916 
that ‘the essence of poetry with us in this age of 
stark and unlovely actualities is a stark directness, 
without a shadow of a lie, or a shadow of deflec¬ 
tion anywhere’; this attitude brought him to his 
major successes in Birds^ Beasts and FlowerSy as 
well as to the rather slipshod bits of satire and 
epigram in Pansies. Indeed, it may be felt that the 
most efiective free verse is not really so free after 
all, for a kind of inevitability of cadence gives it 
weight and formality (at the least it sounds like a 
sensitive translation); and when it falls into long 
rhythms, as so often with T.S. Eliot, and others 
including Robinson Jeffers, the reader soon dis¬ 
covers a degree of regularity. 

It is in America rather than Britain that free 
verse remains something of a revolutionary doc¬ 
trine. The influence of Whitman reinforced a na¬ 
tural desire to speak with a new voice, rejecting 
the ‘genteel tradition’ of Longfellow and Whit¬ 
tier. The nationalist intention of American poets 
wishing to assert their own language, which is 
exemplified in Carl Sandburg’s Chicago Poems 
(1914) ‘Hog Butcher for the World ... City of 
the Big Shoulders’ - or in the Spoon River An¬ 
thology (1915) of Edgar Lee Masters, exists sim¬ 
ultaneously with the subtle effects, and often 
acidly satirical criticism of the American way of 
life, to be found in the even freer poems of E. E. 
Cummings, as in Tulips and Chimneys (1923) or 
Is 5 (1926). Cummings never shouts, although he 
can jeer deliciously; his use of free verse achieves 
new things by exploiting the irony and ambiguity 
implicit in the waywardness of language; by a 
strategic arrangement of words and parts of 
words he emphasizes their frequently conflicting 
charges of meaning and casts a glow of liveliness 
over what would have been self-consciously pure 
or self-consciously hearty in others. Free, or free- 
ish verse, delicate, witty, subtle and wiry, has also 
come from the great Marianne Moore, bom, like 
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T. S. Elioti in St LauJk, and associated Id her 
early days with Imafjsm. 

Free ver^ was dL^ii^ively elieckcd by ihe cmer* 
sence of the poeiry of W.H.Atidcn (b. 1907)* a 
\"irtiioso in formal ivTilin^* who has insisted thal 
severity of form tests the autheniicity and strength 
□f impulse; 


Unprediutabie 

FREE WILL is the hypothesis that the be¬ 
haviour of an individual buinan being at a given 
moment ism part determined by the activity of a 
meiaphysical entity, die Soul. Tlii-s activity is 
neither random nor in any way dctemiined by 
the previous physical states of the body* Thus 
Free Will must be sharply distinguished from 
freedom of choice\ The extent to which the lat¬ 
ter may be said to obtain for a given Lndividuid at 
any moment is equivalent to the amount and 
nature of the information required to predict his 
behaviour. Thus, in order to predict a knee-jerk 
reflex when the patellar tendon is tapped* wc need 
only know that the subject is alive and in good 
health. To predict the behaviour of a wealthy and 
leisured person at some moment on a summer's 
day, with no such clear-cut stinuilns situation» 
far more detailed and copious information would 
be required about the present smic or past his¬ 
tory of his central nervous system. These ex¬ 
amples do not contradict subjeciivu cxjmmon- 
sense ideas, the former extreme example being 
commonly called an involuntary movement This 
way of looking at it in no way conflicts with the 
basic scientific postulate that die behaviour of a 
man is wholly deterministic, like that of any 
physical sysicm, and can wholly be explained by 
means of the two concepts of causality and cbrtuce 
on randomrtess (die second concept probably not 
being required in this case). 

The metaphysical notion of free will arises as a 
result from u purely irrational and emotional re¬ 
bellion against these two principles, falsely inlcr- 
preted as though they constituied a restriction of 
the individiiars freedom of choice by the domin¬ 
ating behaviour of other human bangs and also 
world. 


The Giecks, in iheir culiural prime, expressed 
Ibis feeling by personify mg the concepts of 
Chance^ l-atc^ Destiny and Necessity. They did 
not, however^ feel compelled to deny the inevi¬ 
table effects of these two prindplcs^ and hence 
the w^ork of Thucydides^ for instance* is almost 
modern in its clear distinclion of the relations 
between causality in general and social inter- 
action of human beings in particular* 

The collapse of the Athenian culture under 
stress of plague, war and intern:d conflicts pro¬ 
duced a r^uced sense of freedom on the pan of 
its citizens. There then began a preoccupation - 
chiefly expressed by Plato - with the meta¬ 
physical concept of the soul. The way was thus 
open to endless sterile debated about the nature 
and limits of free will* 

This trend became still more rriiirki^ under die 
influcnec of ChriKiianity, with its single ornm- 
poteot personal deity. The Chrislian theologians 
repudiated altogether the notion of Chance, so 
that Augustine, for instance* regarded it as sinful 
to indulge in superstitious practices, such as the 
interpretation of omens: divination and astrolog)' 
were acknowledgements that Uic workings of des- 
tiny would render praycrfi useless. They appear 
to have connected chance with the will of an- 
other personal deity, the devil - a personificatioii 
of Chance in amounditg to a complete denial of 
the nature of the principle. 

Deternijuism (the counterpart of free will) Qp* 
pears, in the Christian scheme, as the tyrminicii! 
controt of all natural events, and of human be¬ 
haviour in particular by Godi conceived like a 
human individual. There now arose an endless 
series of debates as to the degree of freedom of 
choice permitted to human beln^ by this donti* 
nant individual (who may be visualized as thi^ 
overlord of a colony of baboons). NeedlesiJ to 
say, all Ibis was heavily disguised and ernergeu 
in the form of metaphysical debmes. Volumes 
were written in this way about free wilt and pre¬ 
destination by God, though the results wert; 
naturally ax inconclusive as those of Milton 5 
devils. 

Othen sat apirt on u hill rcElmJ, 
tn thtiu^b more elevate, and reosorted 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and ral*T 
Fixed fiTe, frw wtU* foreknowledge abwiure; 

And found no end, in wandering; mazH lost. 
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Tlicargilmcnts centred on the infinite omniscfencc 
and predictive accumey of God, wlio must be 
supposed to have compkic rorcknowledgc of all 
events; a state of affairs wbiich. it was uneasily 
recogniEcdj was incompatible with the notion of 
free wiJI whieh should imply m large element of 
complete unpredlc Labi lily in human behaviour. 
Attempts were made to reconcile the conflicting 
positions by insisting on the illusory nature of 
time. An example is the system of Boethius re¬ 
cently Fcvi vi^ by C. S. Lewis, the Christian apolo^ 
gist, according to whicb God, situuted outside 
time in eternity, can see the whole course of 
events spread out before him ;is though on a 
purely spatial map. In this way the predestinaiian 
smplied by foreknowledge cam be by-passed. Such 
a system is Like ific scientific ones of Newtonian 
classical mechanics and Einstetn^s relativity 
theory ia that ihere is no direction associated 
with time^ and 'predictions" may be made in any 
direction. 

controversies about free will and predesti¬ 
nation in the Christian culture of the Dark and 
Middle Ages and the RcformaijQn period was 
^'cly and bitter, the first major dispute being that 
between Augustine and Pelagius, Pelagiusdid not 
rccognuo the necessity for grace - which can be 
regsirded roughly Qs a 'helping hand^ from God 
owards our salvation - grace bring regarded as 
interference with our free will as well as a pre- 
csUnation of man. As Aldous Hualey bos 
pointed out, the protagonists of predestination 
and gniTC - the latter being the idea that an in- 
ividual s achievements are predetermined by 
IS endowments - are at least one stage nearer a 
calisuc view of the universe. But of course the 
^im mcatal error of personifiE;atiou greatly 
n used the whole issue i the attractiveness of 
_^giamsin fay in its comforting asscrtioii, that 
OQ is not an unmitigated tyraiiL 

'sit M die dispute assumed con- 

sociological importance, and greatly 
rim * qiiiiirels of the Calhohcs* at that 

^«l^ratcly PelagiaD, and Calvinif^Ls, 

insiif predcsdJiation. Interest- 

asserted the right to rebel 
huiuan overlords. The contro- 
in t/ the seventeenth centuiy with- 

church in the form of rivalry be- 
a the Jesuits (moderate free wiUj and Jon- 


senists (extreme predestination), and witJiin the 
Protestant churches as the rival doctrines of Cal¬ 
vin (extreme predestination) and Arminius (ex¬ 
treme free will). 

By the present century tlie decline of Chris¬ 
tianity and the exposure by the positivist philo¬ 
sophers of the imprecise nature of metaphysical 
thinking seemed to presage the end of the sterile 
controversy. It was given a new lease of life by 
the appearance of Heisenberg’s principle of in¬ 
determinacy (1927), which a&scrled the impossi¬ 
bility of si in uitaueous measuretnen t of the momen¬ 
tum and spacc-iimc pusifiem of an electron. Its 
utter irrelcvanoc to the controversy has often 
been pointed out (^.g. by Max Dorn), but it is 
most significant that a forinulatioii which, how¬ 
ever distorted and ovcr-gcncraliied, could only 
be supposed to increase the element of Chance 
in the cemrse of events (this is in itself, of course, 
a mistinderstaodlng)^ wajii used to re-assert free 
wilh A similar naivety colours the physics of the 
Greek Aiomint Epicurus (341-270 flx%)* who 
tried to gear free will to an liypotlieLicah arbi- 
Lrary 'swerve' from a straight path of some of his 
atoms. His exact theory of the is not 

fully dear but it is obvious tliat Epicurus is try¬ 
ing to avoid the inexorable necerssity of older 
atonuc theories. This shows tlic strong emotional 
weighing behind these theories. 

While the moti ves of the Pelagians arc obvious 
enoughp those of die predestiuationists remain 
obscure until it is realized that they were in ex¬ 
treme revolt against what they fdt to be tlie 
tyranny of Chance (a feeling expressed openly 
by the ajicients). Tlie revolt against predestina¬ 
tion itself was secondary. [See also B^tcnrimism.} 


fF«rd ua€hfini:FigefiM€ Tcnrd 

FUNDAMENTALISM is an altitude of 
mind rather than a single idea and is most com¬ 
monly found us a of opinions about the in¬ 
spiration of the Bible. FundoniefilaLIstssay tliat a 
believing Christian must accept the divine 
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authorship of every sentence of Scripture, in the 
sense that the documents were no more written 
by the man whose name they bear than a best¬ 
seller is written by the novelist’s typewriter. 

The truthfulness and credibility of God are 
equally involved in the assertion of the author of 
the epistle to Titus that he left his cloak behind 
at Troas, as in the account of the Resurrection. 
A fundamentalist, therefore, cannot accept the 
assumptions of biblical criticism - that, in part at 
least, the documents are human documents which 
can be studied like other human documents. For 
the fundamentalist to admit this would be tanta¬ 
mount to giving up his faith. If apparent dis¬ 
crepancies are pointed out, or manuscript diffi¬ 
culties are shown, it is an illusion of the Devil; 
in the nineteenth century, fundamentalists ex¬ 
plained away fossils and the antiquity of the 
earth. They maintain also that the Bible is as easy 
as it is truthful, requiring no aids. This is a posi¬ 
tion belonging to the nineteenth century. Similar 
opinions can be found in earlier periods, but 
mainly when knowledge of natural science was 
slight and confined to a few, and among simple 
p>eople. Even in the Middle Ages a more critical 
attitude to the text of the Bible could be found 
wherever there were scholars to cope with it. 

In the ei^teenth century the new physics had 
hardened into a widely acceptable ‘scientific 
ideology’ - the mechanistic deism of the En¬ 
lightenment. On this view God was kicked up¬ 
stairs to the lonely dignity of First Cause and 
Great Architect of the Universe: once begun, the 
universe must run along precisely determined 
lines to an exactly calculable time-table; God 
could not intervene in human affairs, so that there 
was no place for revelation and there was little 
interest in the Bible. When to all this was added, a 
few generations later, the theory of evolution, it 
seemed to many honest minds that Scripture was 
utterly discredited. 

Some could not accept this but would not argue 
for an alternative: some placed their faith above 
their integrity and the characteristically nine¬ 
teenth-century form of fundamentalism was 
created, an impregnable mountain of sand in 
which the intellectually feeble could comfortably 
bury their heads. 

Both the new science and the new fundamental¬ 
ism provoked another reaction amongst Chris¬ 


tians. Some of them felt that they could neither 
reject the empirical discoveries of science, nor 
accept the unpleasant moral doctrines frequently 
canvassed as equally true. Their attitude was 
summed up in the words attributed to St An¬ 
selm, ‘All truth by whomsoever uttered, is from 
the Holy Spirit’, and in this light they turned to 
the Bible and they helped to create a new science 
of the exact study of historical MSS - the science 
of textual criticism. 

It is now possible to say that a Christian may 
both assent to orthodox doctrine on the inspira¬ 
tion of the Bible, going so far with the funda¬ 
mentalist, and yet retain his intellectual integrity. 
It is recognized that the Bible is a human as well 
as divine work. Nowhere does the Bible itself 
claim to be infallible. The canon of Scripture, 
what went in and what stayed out, is the work 
of the Church on earth. The men whose sayings 
and deeds are recorded in Scripture claim only 
that they bear witness to what is true, to the 
power, mercy and goodness of God. Few would 
now claim that the first chapters of Genesis are 
historically accurate, yet the doctrine they reveal 
that Man has the power of moral choice, the 
freedom to exercise it and the corrupt nature to 
misuse it, is not thereby diluted. 

Christians realize that when God speaks with 
men, he uses the language and ideas that they can 
understand; that God can and does use the 
methods of poetry and fiction as well as history 
in order to reveal himself to men. Thus the chal¬ 
lenge of science, natural, biological, and histori¬ 
cal, has given Christians a deeper understanding 
and love for the Bible wherever that challenge has 
been honestly met. Fundamentalism in the old 
sense has no claim on anyone’s allegiance; but a 
chastened orthodoxy is still a living intellectual 
force. 

Fundamentalism has recently impacted strong¬ 
ly into American religious thought. Before the 
First World War a series of tracts in the U.S.A. 
heralded much controversy inside religious bod¬ 
ies. As late as 1925 a schoolteacher in Tennessee 
was put on trial for teaching Evolution in a 
school. He was found guilty though no measures 
were taken. Fundamentalism can still be a strong 
undercurrent. 

illustration: Page 228. 
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Genius of all sorts 


GENIUS, in modern English usage, means‘the 
hipest conceivable form of original ability, some¬ 
thing altogether extraordinary and beyond even 
supreme educational prowess’. It did not develop 
this connotation, now its major meaning, until 
the eighteenth century. 

In classical times the genius of the Roman 
house-father and the iuno of the house-mother 
represented the male and female forms of the 
family’s power of continuing itself by reproduc¬ 
tion, and were worshipped as such in private 
cults. 


Later, under the influence of Greek individual¬ 
ism and the idea that every person had a guardian 
spirit or daimon, the genius lost its original mean¬ 
ing and came to mean first a personification ol 
the individual’s desires and appetites, and then 
t e guardian angel or higher self of the individual. 

J^ler still, the use of the terms good and 
genius.) It was also sometimes rationalized 
into the individual’s character or temper. 

A further development of the word, again fol- 
omng that of the Greek daimon, enlarged it to 
embrace not only the guardian spirits of indi- 
also of places (genius loci), buildings, 
gnjids, corporations, and the state. 

r word genius has never had its 

Latin meaning, but all its later meanings 
thA ^ down to us, and it has developed from 
^nese some other specialized usages. 

genius was used as the proper 
nafiv ^J^^gorical character representing the 
auve moral instincts of man. The word, however, 

sixteenth century. It comes 
^ Jonson, notably in The 


Ramp up my genius, be not retrograde; 
«ut boldly nominate a spade a spade. 


Shakespeare employs it no more than six or seven 
times - in Macbeth, for example, when Macbeth 
says of Banquo, 


There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear; and under him 
My genius is rebuk’d, as it is said 
Mark Antony’s was by Caesar, 

in Julius Caesar, when Brutus soliloquizes. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream: 

The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council, 

and in the Second Part of Henry IV, when Fal- 
staff describes Justice Shallow as‘like a manmade 
after supper of a cheese-paring: wen ’a was naked 
he was for all the world hke a forked radish ... 
’a was the very genius of famine’. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century 
‘genius’ became a synonym for talent. Thus 
Dryden wrote: 

Our builders were with want of genius curst; 
The second temple was not like the first. 

John Evelyn, in speaking of Christiaan Huygens, 
says that he was ‘so worthily celebrated for his 
universal Mathematical Genius’. 

In the eighteenth century genius less often 
meant the guardian spirit of a man than his es¬ 
sential character or talent; and, developing from 
this, it acquired the sense of the prevalent feeling, 
spirit or trend of a nation, age or language. Dr 
Johnson in his Dictionary (1755) does not recog¬ 
nize its modern meaning, but speaks in his pre¬ 
face of ‘such [words] as are readily adopted by 
the genius of our tongue’. 

Fielding in Tom Jones (1749) had mentioned 
‘the wonderful force of genius only, without the 
least assistance of learning’. Goldsmith, too, and 
Horace Walpole gave genius its already modern 
sense. 

The contrast between genius and talent was 
much written of in Germany and France, though 
it was the Italian, Cesare Lombroso (1835-1909), 
in his Man of Genius who came near to what 
appears the fundamental difference between 
t^ent - or ability - and genius. He quoted from 
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Jufgtn-Me>'Cr ihni "the imugiiii^iion of lalemt 
reproduces the suited fact; the inspiration of 
genius makes it anew. The first... repeats; the 
second invents or creates. 1 alent aims at a point 
which appears difheult to leueh; genius aimsi at 
a point which no one perceive.' Jn other words, 
genius is the innovatori the path-finder^ the 
maker of departures; and Lombroso went on to 
describe tlic intuition which is the hallmark of 
genius by saying that 'genius dlvises facts before 
completely knowing them\ Voltaire wrote 
charm ingty of Corsejlle tliat he "ctimposcd 
Horace il bird composes its nest\ and the 
genius may often manifest his qualities very 
young. Mijzart played the harpskhord at tliree 
and composed ai four; Dante wrote a sonnet at 
nine; Gqeihc wTotc a story in seven languages 
when he was scarcely ten. On the other hand, as 
genius bus its contradictions, there are others 
who have appeared very stupid as children - 
Goldsmith, Chattcrlon. Newton, Flaubert, Ein¬ 
stein, for example, 

Tlic genius usually antagouLzcs the world with 
his new ideaSn He goes like a thunderstorm, 
Kierkegaard remarked, conirary to the wind. 
Havelock Ellis pointed out that the genius mceu 
with every thing from passive refusal to have any¬ 
thing to do with him La torture and death; also he 
often antagonizes people by his personal pecu¬ 
liarities; bis being, as ii were, a msslit in everyday 
life. He hi liable to stammer, to shufllc in his walk, 
to be hopelessly clumsyp to twitch in face or 
limbs; he fill Is into deep moofis of melancholy, is 
odd or stupid about the most ordinary tilings - 
Alozorteould not enrve meat without cutting his 
fingers - and Is hyper-sensitive himselfi hut in- 
sensiUve or even cruel to oilicts. 

It is such characteristics that have led men sU 
down the ages to Confuse genius and madness. 
Lombroso and his school, indeed, regarded 
genius as fiindamenially a patholngical condition, 
closely allied to madness, Havelock Elli^, in his 
Sitidy of British points mil that the ten^ 

deney to musctilar ineo-ordination, clumsiness^ 
and speech difficulties mark two classes ^ the 
^nius and the idiot; and he considers that tlicrc 
is an affinity between the two. 

Golton assumed that genius is a natural varia¬ 
tion; and showed that men of ability, if not of 
genius, tend to come from able families. 


Some curious artifidal means are said to have 
been used by dirTcrenL geniuses to stimulate their 
powers. Schiller plunged his feet into ice; 
Faisidlo composed be:neath amounUiin of cover- 
lets; Rou.sseau meditated with his head in the full 
glare of the sun; Bonnet retired into a cold room 
with his head w^rapped in hoiclodies; Shelley lay 
on tJie hearth-rug with his head close to the fire; 
Descartes buried his head in a sofa; Milton com¬ 
puted with hia head leaning over his easy-chair 
Studies of the fatniUcs of geniuses have shown 
that geniuses tend tti be eldest or youngest chil¬ 
dren, to belong to large families, to come of 
elderly parents, to be the offspring (in the case of 
male genius) of predominantly boy “producing 
parentSp and (in the case of female genius) of pre¬ 
dominantly gir!-producing parents; and that tJiey 
arc as likely to iaherit ability through the mother 
05 Ihrough the father. 


Tkt idetd of the getitkman 

The GENTLEMAN originally meant a man 
of gentle - j.r. good - birth. Gentleness referred 
to descent, in this sense reniaimng close to ils 
Latin root (gens, tribe or race). 

When one thinks of how in contempomry us¬ 
age ^gentle' curtnotes kindliness and mildncjs. so 
that one can speak of a gentle wind or rain, it is 
apparent at once how much ‘gentleman^ has en¬ 
larged Its meaning. A term standing for a certain 
kind of rank by blrlh has come to ^mbolize 
pneral qualities associated with such birth. This 
ia a very iximmcin process with terms of rank. 
Villain or vdlein, originally a menial in the feudal 
manor* is another term which has changed in a 
like way from its first meaning 

In part, nevertheless, the word geatleman stul 
has its earlier sigatficaiice in England. This is so 
particularly among those who use the term in a 
casual manner to indicate desoenL Tlie precise 
qualifications of families to which gentlemen be¬ 
long Include, furmaily, the right to bear arms. 
This in turn rested upon wealth - specifically 
upon landed wealth. TTie leisured mnde of cxisj 
tcncc which only the w^eakhy landowner could 
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m^fnLiin, together wiili his exercise of local 
ajtliority in such offices os Justice of the peace, 
no less symbolized his gentle rank than inclusioji 
in volumes which registered those with titles and 
estates. 

It was a rank which one could acquire. If the 
w-calihy merchant of Elizabethan times, after hav^ 
ing induced a herald to discover an appropriate 
coat of arms, was still not quite a gentleman, his 
descendants would surely be. Gentility, like no¬ 
bility, WHS sarcastically defined as 'anttent riches'. 
Gr, in rhomas Fuller's words, ‘Manners and 
money make a genilcman'. 

But yet this begs the question of what is a gen¬ 
tleman - a question which fascinattx] Europeans, 
particularly at the time of the KenaJssance, and 
lias produced a large literature of courtly manu¬ 
als or conduct books. Many of these are simply 
instruction hooks in manners. Among those 
which gave serious thought to analysing the coti- 
rapt of nobility and gentility were The Refined 
Ctwiriiff (15(50) by Giovanni della Casa and The 
Courrftr (1518) by Castiglione. Both were trans- 
I and widely read In Tudor Eng- 

and. i^ong English writers one may mention 
his The Compleat Getitkmari 
1-1 J^i^hard Brathwaite for hJs The Eng- 

luh Gmilem/Jj, (1630) and The Fjtglisf, Gemle- 

wewfoi (i63i)_ 

An important, if not tlic main, problem which 
^his discussion was the tension between 
status by birth and Status by manners. Did u man 
wfto was a gentleman by birth have to behave in 
a pnticinaiily way in order to Qualify as a gcntle- 
I ^ ^ could one who was not bom 

geniiem^ become one by acquiring the man- 
lers and the education of a gentleman? This is a 
3 society whose moral foiui- 
mnrflie since these are universal 

and rank*'**^'"^ irrespective of birth 

question is to admit 
at no matter what the weli-bom did they would 

'steem and to put oneself as Pro- 
fer nn ®^rker has said, on the side of Luci- 
nf K„k™ a gentlemanly standard 

«1 ^haviour has taken root in the culture. 

f’ook anonymous sixtonth-century 

iL f^Siilucwn of O Gerttiemim per- 

^ tension. He divided men into four 


classes. The first were the ‘gcntle-genLic^ gende 
by birth, geniJe in manner. The second v^tre the 
'gcnele-ungentJe': gentle by birth, ungentle in 
mannen The third were the 'ungeoElc-gciitlc": un¬ 
gentle by birthj gentle in manner. The fourth 
were the 'upstart unwonhy'. The Iasi evidently 
referred to the iiir3£fvfiau.T richer of the time, who, 
with no evideoi clajrci to gentility an the grounds 
of either birth or manners, arroganily demanded 
recognition and appropriated for themselves titles 
and perquisites of honour ilmt they were unquali- 
hed to 

The distinCLion between ungenile-gentlc and 
up.start unworthy enables us to see in the clearest 
possible focLLS the as^sumptions of this whole 
school of thought: a gentleman is a nalurQUy 
superior being. In this these writers were follow¬ 
ing the COitceplions of die Greek-S - particularly 
Aristotle - for whom mankind could be divided 
into Lltose who were freemen or slaves by na¬ 
ture. The upstart unworthy Is excluded from gen- 
itlily for lack of superior moral qualities. The 
issue then remains: Is this natural superiority de¬ 
pendent upon one's birth (i.c. are all who arc 
bom slaves by nature slaves)? Casliglione wuLild 
have said yes, ajid in fact would have regarded 
"quality" a.? inheritable. Pcacham had no doubt 
that the nobleiuan and common people were 
made put of different clays. Peacham’s problem 
was what kind of education could best bring out 
the true qualities of nobility ; in his view an un¬ 
educated nobleman or gentleman was incomplete. 

It was easier to say what a gemJeinan was tioL 
He was not a warrior, he was not a courtier. 1 Ic 
was c^ssentially a civilian^ to whom military duties 
were on inlermlttcnt obUgationr to be taken up 
only in times of national stres^s. Furthcimon:, he 
was not a fop and he was not a dandy living a life 
of useless elegance in a court cut off from the rust 
of the society; he wiis n man living, for tlie most 
part, In the country amongst his tenants and tak¬ 
ing his responsibilities as n landlord and as a 
judicial ofFicial seriously. In the development of 
the ideal of the gentleman in England - which, it 
should be noted^ is the only country in modern 
Lfmes in which it has developed - a sense of social 
and political responsibility was integral 

The gentleman wns not a menial; obversely he 
needed u sense of his own dignity, so certain ixr- 
cupations, particularly those involving manual 
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labour, were beneath him. He was marked by 
self-confidence, as well as education, whereas the 
parvenu was nervous and uncouth and lacking in 
dignity. 

Yet dignity, by itself, was not suflBcient; by it¬ 
self it may become an extreme fanatic pride in 
‘blood’. \^at also distinguished the gentleman 
was rather dignity and pride, together with a 
sense of social responsibility - a proper respect 
for other persons. He was neither servile nor arro¬ 
gant. This explains why the ideal of the gentleman 
has been so respected and imitated throughout 
English society. By contrast European aristo¬ 
crats are, from an English point of view, ‘not 
quite gentlemen’. The Prussian Junker who 
dreams about the number of quarterings that he 
has on his coat of arms, is, by English standards, 
slightly ridiculous. One mi^t also add, paren¬ 
thetically, that it is because the English gentle¬ 
man is what he is that there has never been an anti- 
aristocratic revolution in Great Britain. Was it 
because he has unknowingly followed Cardinal 
Newman’s definition of a gentleman, one who 
never inflicts pain ? 

The gentleman, too, was an amateur skilled in 
all things - that is to say, a rounded man as con¬ 
trasted with a specialized tool. Peacham’s pro¬ 
gramme of education was conceived precisely in 
these terms; it included archery and hawking as 
well as the classics. In recent times, however, with 
the break-up of inherited wealth, this element in 
the conception of the gentleman is beginning to 
dissolve. 

In the United States the conception of equality 
is so entrenched in the culture that the idea of 
natural differentiation of gifts can hardly be men¬ 
tioned. The gentleman in America is a person who 
is kind and unselfish in his relations with other 
people. To give a somewhat crude example, a 
person who holds a door open for a lady is doing 
what is called a gentlemanly act. When the 
American boxer John L. Sullivan was advising 
some rowdy to quieten down he said: ‘It don’t 
cost nothin’ to be a gentleman.’ The ideal of the 
gentleman in America is no longer based upon 
the dignity of superiority, and it has in conse¬ 
quence little to do with social rank. Outside a 
few aristocratic enclaves, it has become a ‘uni¬ 
versalized’ ideal, one which anyone can attain, 
irrespective of his birth and education. 


I am that I am 

GOD as one supreme being who created the 
world - the belief in monotheism - is sometimes 
said to emerge historically from polytheism and 
pantheism, from ideas of many gods mutually 
competing for power in the world, or of a god in¬ 
herent in all things. But Christian monotheism is 
unique and presents a sharp contrast to all other 
religions. It grew out of the also practically un¬ 
ique monotheism of the Jews, with its origin in the 
worship of Jahweh, in the Old Testament, emer¬ 
ging in the Deutero-Isaiah into a clear-cut con¬ 
ception of the one God to whom man owes his 
being. 

Greek mystery religions and the mystical de¬ 
velopments of oriental religions tend towards an 
emphasis on individual experience and commun¬ 
ion which seems to imply ^e existence of a single 
personal being with whom union is to be 
achieved; but the actual teaching of these reli¬ 
gions is agnostic or pantheistic, and impersonal. 
The only monotheism comparable with the 
Judaic-Christian conception is the isolated pre- 
Christian religion of Zarathustra. 

Elsewhere there is an attempt to put one god 
as a ruler over other gods; the Egyptians put Ra 
in this position, and the Babylonians put Mar- 
duk. But the unitary conception of the Jews and 
the Unitarian and trinitarian ideas of Christianity 
stand out as something in a totally different 
category. 

Today there is in Hinduism a sense of power 
and an inflexible law behind all other phenomena; 
but its doctrine remains pantheist. Tao contains 
the idea of an eteraal order, but it is impersonal 
and vague. Buddhism is agnostic. Mohammed¬ 
anism alone today shares a monotheistic reli¬ 
gious doctrine with Christianity, and it is derived 
from the same Judaic and early Christian source. 
In a sense it is a Christian heresy. 

Once Christian monotheism was established, 
thinkers began to probe the idea and to fill it out, 
to work out by one means or another just what 
this one God was like. For this purpose they re¬ 
lied to a considerable extent on the philosophical 
speculations of the Greeks of the fourth century 
B.c. In the thirteenth century St Thomas Aquinas 
welded together the Platonic and the Aristotelian 
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conceptions to form a complete philosophical 
approach, integrated into and usable by the 
Christian revelation. He set out the proofs for 
God’s existence under five different headings. 

From this philosophical achievement there de- 
velop>ed a complete, self-sufficient approach to 
philosophy, in which the purely rational Aris¬ 
totelian approach received the strongest emphasis 
and in which the concept of God may perhaps be 
best summed up as the Uncaused Cause, the ori¬ 
gin of every chain of causality. The logical proofs 
of this idea can be put under the three headings - 
the Ontological, the Cosmological and the 
Teleological. All this was questioned by Im¬ 
manuel Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason in the 
eighteenth century; he placed the concept of God 
in a different light, as a moral intuition. 

From that time the certainty of God’s exis¬ 
tence, already deprived of a deep reverent and 
experiential approach, steadily lessened in the 
minds of western people. Today, against the back¬ 
ground of a shallow secular agnosticism and 
atheism, there is a verbal battle ensuing between 
the Thomists and the metaphysicians on the one 
hand, and the logical positivists on the other. The 
fhomists maintain that the objective logical 
proof is still valid; the non-Thomist metaphysi¬ 
cians maintain that the existence of God is in- 
ce comprehensible to human reason, but not 
necessarily or primarily by means of a logical 
proof; the logical positivists maintain the im¬ 
possibility of attributing any factual meaning to 
e word God, and the futility, therefore, of main- 
aining either a logical proof or a metaphysical 

intuition of him. 

atomic scientists have added a further 
by stating that the explosions of the 
pnti radium atoms occur at times inher- 

firc/ chance; at 
nf tif j further doubts of the validity 

cniic Uncaused Cause. But 

a 1 y in fact remains the law by which every 

OnH’ reasonable way from which 

s existence may be deduced. 

saticf! however, that no logical method will 
bevonH mind, which is hungry to reach 

So the ^ confined within space and time. 
throiiJik modem emphasis on knowing God 
cvitaMA ^he possibility, in fact the in¬ 

experience, of knowing God in every mo¬ 


ment of experience, implicitly. This may be a 
direct intuition or an indirect intuition of him be¬ 
hind some created thing. 

This philosophical concept is echoed by the 
affirmation of the psychologist, working from a 
purely empirical point of view, that the idea of 
God has a useful, even an essential, function in 
mental therapy. C.G.Jung reached the conclu¬ 
sion that he could only enable his patients to ac¬ 
cept themselves - to accept life - when they were 
able to tie themselves back to or to project them¬ 
selves into what they call God, the bigger unity, 
the ultimate. Only in this way could they become 
what they needed to become, humble yet res- 
sponsible. Jung, speaking as a technician, refuses, 
with what may sound scientific integrity, to 
say that his therapeutic experience is in any sense 
a proof of God’s existence. He leaves that to the 
philosophers, or to those who are prepared to 
make an act of faith. 

But the Roman Catholics maintain (it is an 
article of faith defined by the Vatican Council) 
that it is in fact possible to know that God exists, 
without any act of faith. An abstract analysis of 
the Christian act of faith describes it as built on 
this natural knowledge; it is a belief in the revela¬ 
tion of Jesus Christ, a revelation about the nature 
of God, of whose existence we already know. 

In practice it is difficult, and not always con¬ 
vincing, to separate the natural and the super¬ 
natural. Indeed, the Christian religion puts for¬ 
ward a conception of God in which the super¬ 
natural is built inextricably into the natural. It is 
a synthesis and, more, a hypostasis of the two 
basic philosophical conceptions of a God as 
either entirely transcendent, or entirely immanent. 
Christianity speaks of God who created the 
world, and maintains the world, and is present in 
power in every part of creation, but who was also 
at a particular time incarnate as a real man, and 
now remains incarnate both sacramentally in the 
form of bread and wine, and mystically, in the 
members of the Church, and in all men who are 
destined to be members of his Church and to be 
brought by it to the happiness of eternal life. 

‘God is love’, says St John, in whose epistles 
may be found the simplest and yet the most pro¬ 
found statement of Christianity in practice and 
in theory: ‘He who loves not his neighbour whom 
he can see, how can he love God whom he 
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can not sc<7' The mainspring of the idea of tlie tn- 
carnaUnn carried through to the crucj&uoiit the 
resurrection, the ascenston and tlie comin;; of the 
Holy Spirit, is love, This same love is seen in some 
form or other at the heart ofevery religion. But in 
no other religioD is there the claim that God, out 
of love for man, became man and suffered man’s 
own particular unhappiness and, without ainning 
himself, in some sense actually took ou himself 
the suffering of all men’s sins* 

The Cliristian conception of God as a Trinity, 
composed of three persons, God the Father, 
the Son, and God the 1 foly Ghost, was taught by 
Jesus Christ and is now held by the majority of 
Christians, God the Father proffe rs the idea of a 
transcendent Cod, the creator and sustainer who 
is outside the universe; God the Holy Spirit prof¬ 
fers the idea of the immanent Cod, the spiritual 
power und inspiration perpetually present in 
men’s souls. These two ideas are held together, 
crystallised and made personal in the third idea, 
that Cod became man in Jesus Christ. 

Christianity yet holds these three persons to be 
one God. God ia wholly present, it teaches, in ttie 
Blessed Sacrament when Jesua is sacramentally 
present. God is wholly present In the soul of the 
just man whom the Holy Spirit inspires. Three 
persons in one God h the Christian idee of God. 
The relationship of the three persons takes the 
form of an analogy with a human family; God 
the Father perpetually generates God the Son; 
the Son offers himself back to the Father, and 
there proceeds from this lelatioiuibip the Spirit 
of Love. 

illustration: Pages 220and 221. 


‘G lovely age of go/cT 

Tlie GOLUEM AGE in classical mythology 
was the first and best age of the world. Mankind 
lived in ideal prosperity and happiness. Every¬ 
thing in the garden was lovely: there was no dis- 
order, no crime. 

The Golden Age is a term that is often used as 
a ticket for any ’best period' - of a nation, of a 
literature, of a political movemeuL Shakespeare’s 
time is held lo be the Golden Age of English 


literature. 'With Ovid’, wrote Drydeu, 'ended the 
Golden Age of the Rooian tongue.' 

To Edward Gibbon, the Golden Age of man¬ 
kind was the Roman Empire under Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, from a.d. 
133 to A.D. ISO. The tatter half of the nineteenth 
century can be referred to as the Golden Age of 
English liberalism. 

The idea of a Golden Age, a Utopia that might 
have existed in the past, and not one tliat is plan¬ 
ned only for the future, has most strongly ap¬ 
pealed to three poets: a Greek, a Roman and an 
Italian. It was the Greek pastoral poet, Hesiod, 
who first coined the term Golden ,\ge; and he 
painted its picture in the fanciful colours that 
have since become its mark. Hesiod flourished 
sometime in the eighth century n.c., after Homer. 
In his Works and Days comes this passage: 

When ffodi ilike and mnrt^k tou to bizih, 

A foldcn race th' immnrtj.l!i formed on c^inh 
Qf xnany-fansuafKl men: Huey lived of pH 
When Salum reign'd Jn hcavcOp lui of 

The people of Hesicwl's Golden Age liad an 
Idyllic life, Thcfr minds wicrc calm and tin- 
troubled, he says. Years never wearied them, and 
they were never ilL i hdr days were a pleasant 
whirl of feasts. Though they had wealtli, they 
shared li all. They did no work: hut the earth 
gladly yielded its fairest fruits to them. Death 
came to ihcm as a gentle sleep; and. because their 
lives had been so good^ Zeus raised them up 
again, to become daemons. In ihh guise they 
wandered the earili as ministers of good and ilk 
unseen dispensers of justice, 

Ovid, who lived ffnin 43 h.c, to A.O. lSi Vr'as 
the great Roman poet of the Golden Age; he 
brought to his account of it. in die first book of 
his Memiwrphoses, great beauty of expres^siun- 

Most of alh Ovid wa -5 taken with the ab-seoce 
of compulsion in the Golden Age, Without laws, 
without people to compel otherSi he saySp it 

faith and did right People lived safely 
without judges and there was no fear of punish¬ 
ment. It was a sclf-contaioed world: for no 
ever travelled. There were no ships, no meats 
round towns; there were no trumpets or swords. 
And 0\id. like Hesiod^ dwells on the fact that the 
earthy without compulsion, gave all that was 
needed for sastenunce. 
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He ends on a beautifu] piissage, to which onl)' 
the originaJ Latin can do fiiU justice; 

verfrai pkeidjq^ lopeoElbiQ auria 

mu]c«b3at zepliyri naloi iin£ s«mine Horn; 
mox fltEim Ttu^ iclitia xqmU: ferebat^ 
noc ncDD^'ams ag«r ^vidis cantbai omib; 

Jiumina 'am Bumma nactarb Ibnnt, 

Davaque de viridi stillabani dice mella. 


(The Sfiring wu ewsrlaatin*, [he fays] and iccnUc 
Mphyrs wilb wann hrcalh played wIUi ihe flowtia ihal 
spring iinpliutioL And the cartti, uniilled, biought forth 
her iiorie ef graini, and the heldi, though uoTallowefi. 
grew whjte with ihe heavy bearded wheat, Streanu of milk. 
.iihI streams of nraet nectar [lowed, and yellow lioocy wai 
iliitiiled from the verdani ook j 

&ut the most cfifcclivc poet of the Golden Age 
was the [talian^ Torquato TaAso» who w*ts in the 
service of ihc Cardinal d*£ite, at Ferraro. His 
of it comes in his pastoral drama, 

Which was first performed ta 1573. 

O bdia eta deirom, (li begfiuj 

Noo ftl pciche di laitc 

Se ‘n corse i| flume ^ ^,^5^ y ... 


0 beaut ifal age of gold, 

Not because the stmnu tan 
With miHc, net because the wood 
Distilled honey... 


inicrested in the fniits anti 
Golden Age is beautiful he says, no( 
hnt sfreams flowed with milk and nectar, 

empiy name without a sub 

hv kT’ ^ hypocrisy, which 

lie mad &owd was afterwards called Honoui 
i^ynint of our nature, hud not yet 
StS Ihe blessed swwuicss 

l it »!?"* 

[hfm,- u be laments the blithe joy of 

‘JiOic happy, far-oirdays: 


led un j***^** sticaiM Ihe winged tin 
ana wiiiLrti. ■ wfihruii their boi 

•^gether nr 1 ^*^ •'*'^bea. The shepherds and nymplis j 
dieir wiik ^ ‘bcir charms, and wi 

‘^spW embreces. The naJv 

her hiding rp^ and iJw ineasurR 

nnri g?, bosom whtdi ahe now Icwps co 

play .. in stream or lake the tover won 

^'^"h the maid he loved. 


But Honour comes along to Lcuchlovety women 
to keep their beauty from others' eyes. And Tasso 
Upbraids Honour for making what used to be the 
gift of Jove iiiio a theft. He asks to be left alone, 
to live ‘after the manner of the ancient rate of 
nicn\ 

Lei m live^ since the life orinin has oo (rxtet with yeara 
sewn deports; Id ys love, for the sun smlj down and 
rises while ib short lifht dies tirno us once for uU^ 
and sleep brings on cbmal nijiiL 

Wc can dcvtr say thsit there was, or tJiat there 
was not, a Golden Agt^ !f wt: found a peopJe liv- 
ing in the conditions which the poet mahes the 
background of the Gulden Ag)ep to our eyes it 
would he u vciy daufc and squalid place. Dreams 
of a Golden Age arc probably no more than die 
fond wishes of oppressed mankind. According to 
mythology, after the Golden Age came the Age 
of Silver* then of Bronie, the heroic, and finally, 
our own age. the Age of Iron, nadir of tlie decline. 
Mankind always looks forward to some ideal 
state in the future, or back to a Golden Age. 
Whichever way he looks, the ideal stare is a long 
way off. 

jLi.usTaATioN: Page 265, 


Slecrif^g ihe middle course 

The GOLDEN MEAN* 'Aurea Mediocri- 
taA\ IS a phrBHc which occurs in an Ode of Horace 
01X): 

The mm wl^o loves well the golden mean cscopca th-e 
squalor of a lombl^dowit shrunk - cicups lao the ciiv>' 
which the grand slyk of living provokes- 

The idea has long been a favourite one among 
the English, and has become quite domesticated. 
*‘Motisehoid happiness^ f^raewus cMidrenf didftiexje 
compelcace, golden mean\ wrote Tcnnysori. 
^Creulfie^£S., with private men esteemed a blessing/ 
says one of Massinger's noble characters, 

IS to me a eunw; 

And vfc^ for our birthn^ zhey coiTKlude 

The only rreemen. are the only slaves. 

Happy the gnldw mean. 
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Better, then, to be one of Cowper’s 

Tenants of life’s middle state, 

Securely placed between the small and great. 

This comfortable middle-class application of 
the notion of the mean or middle way has a very 
English flavour to it; yet it corresponds closely in 
spirit to the precept which in ancient times was 
to be found inscribed in the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, the religious centre of the Greek world: 
NOTHING IN EXCESS - or, as we say, Moderation 
in all things. 

Modem historians and critics have seen in this 
principle the golden thread running through all 
that is truly classical in art and literature. The 
delicate compromise between nature and conven¬ 
tion which distinguishes Greek sculpture at its 
most perfect moments, the grave balance of ver¬ 
tical and horizontal in a classical temple, and the 
generous combination of patriotism and indi¬ 
vidualism revealed in the funeral oration of 
Pericles - all these and more have seemed to owe 
their strength and sanity to the regulative in¬ 
fluence of the idea of the Mean. 

Yet the principle itself, like most gnomic utter¬ 
ances, is far from being self-explanatory. For as 
soon as we come to apply it to a concrete set of 
circumstances we are faced with the question, 
what is ‘enough, but not too much or little’ in the 
particular case we have to consider? How do we 
discover which line of thought or policy or action 
is mid-way between the various possibilities of 
excess? 

Happily this question is discussed by Aristotle 
(384-322 B.c.) in his great work on ethics - hap¬ 
pily, since no subsequent thinker has brought so 
much perceptiveness to bear on the problem. In¬ 
deed, it was Aristotle who first formulated the 
theory that every good quality is a mean between 
two extremes. 

Aristotle is trying to find a satisfactory answer 
to the question. What acts are right? To be right, 
he says, an action must be in accordance with 
right reason, and must neither fall short nor be 
excessive. As an example of what he means by the 
second requirement, he instances the case of an 
athlete in training: if ten pounds of food is too 
much for him, and two pounds too little, then 
the right amount will be something between the 


two extremes - though not necessarily the arith¬ 
metical mean between them, but rather the mean 
relative to his needsy to be determined by right 
reason. 

Aristotle now applies this to virtue, which, he 
correctly points out, is concerned with our feel¬ 
ings as well as our outward acts. In every situa¬ 
tion, he says, we can feel whatever we do feel more 
or less intensely: for example, on the field of 
battle a soldier may feel great fear, moderate fear 
or no fear at all, and may in each case act accord¬ 
ingly. Now what we require of a soldier is brav¬ 
ery, not cowardice, and not rashness. And the 
brave man is one who feels not too much fear 
(that is what makes a coward) nor too little fear 
(for then he would become rash instead of brave), 
but a moderate amount of fear, sufficient to deter 
him from taking unnecessary risks, but not so 
great as to prevent him from braving necessary 
ones. In other words, Aristotle concludes, the 
virtue of courage is a mean between the extremes 
of cowardice and rashness. 

This is generally the case. Every good quality 
of character or action can be shown as striking 
the happy medium between two extremes. Aris¬ 
totle gives many examples. To be liberal in money 
matters is to steer between meanness on the one 
hand and extravagance on the other. Praise¬ 
worthy ambition is a mean between a thirst for 
power on the one hand, and lack of enterprise on 
the other; modesty falls between boastfulness and 
self-depreciation, tact between saying too much 
and saying too little. 

It will be seen that the doctrine is quite in ac¬ 
cordance with modem ways of thinking. Further¬ 
more, it is of particular relevance at a time when 
there is great uncertainty about the moral stan¬ 
dards we ought to adopt. The same problem faced 
Aristotle, whose teaching was delivered in the 
form of lectures to young men who would one 
day be the rulers and leaders of the society in 
which they lived. His conclusion is that our stan¬ 
dards must accord with the doctrine of the mean 
- so that in living by them we avoid the evils of 
excess and defect, and tread the golden middle of 
the road. But wc must always remember Aris¬ 
totle’s warning that there is no formula or mech¬ 
anism which will enable us to work out where, 
between the extremes, the mean lies. That task, 
he reminds us, needs to be performed afresh in 

Continued on p. 1S3 
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NOHi F SAVAtiK: Thrcc Tahitians by Paul Gauguin (184.1-1903). 



















‘back to the land* : The sentiment of the outmoded windmill. 
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1. Aubw Bcardafcy, by W, R-Sjck-er!. 
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ULCADENce*; ), MtisaU^a. A pen drawing I?y Beirdiley 02(72-1998). 
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2. The A^atltlen, by Gunjve Moreau 
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1IH ASIATIC Hiirtpide^ K’. H.r.>, One of the greule^l Cirt^k p[nywr%his. 
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sofRATic method: Soiinitcs b.u.) 
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£NTHUSIA$m: EdwunE lfvinB.(IB2''IG34)'cnUiU5iiijitic' preacher dui'in^ iht Roinaati^ Mc^veiriertf- PortraU 

by ChrEiUophflr FiKihful Pock. 
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deism: Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1648), probably by W.Larkin. 
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FREEDOM? Painting by Van Gogh (1853-1890) after a woodcut by Gustave Dor^. 
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coLnun tBiAht Spiiyi^l cntnincc for coloured peoples in Minrni Bcadip Florida- 
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PLATE 7 

ORIGINAL sin: Adam and Eve by Hugo van der Goes (</.l482). 










each new set of circumstances; and it is only by 
applying right reason to each problem as it arises 
that we can, from day to day, achieve the Golden 
Mean. 


One step broken^ the great scalers destroyed 

The GREAT CHAIN OF BEING stretched 
from the throne of God to the humblest item of 
creation - each link of it representing a level of 
being - plants above inanimates, animals above 
plants, men above animals and the angelic 
hierarchies above man. No link was missing: if 
any intermediate species could bridge the gap be¬ 
tween two differing species, then such a link was 
to be found in nature. The universe was as rich 
in diversity as it conceivably could be, God’s crea¬ 
tive goodness being infinite. 

The history of this profoundly influential idea 
may be traced back at least to Plato. Why, he 
asks in the Timaeus (c. 350 b.c.), did God create a 
world at all? Because he was good and could not 
‘begrudge’ existence to any kind of creature. If 
any less than the full range of possible beings were 
in fact brought into being, God would reveal 
himself as less creative than he might have been, 
less than perfect. 

The unbroken continuity of the Chain was 
memorably brought out by Aristotle’s study of 
natural history. The divisions between species 
were not rigid or clear-cut. With some ‘marine 
forms’ it was even hard to tell whether they were 
animals or plants, so gradual were the transitions 
from one plane of existence to the next higher or 
next lower. To Aristotle, God alone possesses full¬ 
ness of being. All else has a measure of ‘priva¬ 
tion’; only a little in the case of the angels, but to 
an increasing degree as the hierarchy is descended, 
’lessening down’, as James Thomson wrote in The 
Seasons, ‘From Infinite Perfection to the brink of 
dreary nothing, desolate abyss!’ 

In the Middle Ages Abelard took the Great 
Chain of Being seriously enough to draw from it 
a plain, though unpopular, implication. The 
world could not have been different from what it 
is: in every respect it is the product, not of free or 
arbitrary choice on God’s part, but of necessity: 

I 


nard of Clairvaux; and St Thomas Aquinas, 
though he shows definite sympathy for Abelard’s 
position, allied himself with Bernard. 

To say that the world could not have been 
better than it was, reduced God’s wrath at Sin 
(and the whole drama of redemption) to a hope¬ 
less enigma. Therefore in the Summa Theologica 
St Thomas wrote, ‘God could make other things 
than he has, or could add others to the things he 
had made’. To orthodoxy, creation and redemp¬ 
tion alike are the outcome of God’s absolutely 
free decision. 

Platonists of the early Italian renaissance 
found in the Chain of Being a powerful weapon 
against non-Christian naturalisms. Any attempt 
to think of man as fundamentally an animal 
among animals could be parried by the insistence 
that man’s position in the Chain brings him 
‘much nearer to the blessed angels than ... the 
brutes’ (Marsilio Ficino: Five Questions Concern¬ 
ing the Mind, 1476). Pico della Mirandola (1463- 
1494) daringly claimed that man’s place in the 
universe was even more remarkable: for al¬ 
though every other created being had its fixed 
rung in the Chain, man had no such fetters im¬ 
posed upon him. He could be a beast or a seraph 
as he chose. The Chain of Being becomes a 
Jacob’s Ladder which a man may climb or des¬ 
cend, and so determine his own destiny. ‘Accord¬ 
ing to thy longing... thou mayst have what abode, 
what form, thou thyself shalt desire’ {On the Dig¬ 
nity of Man, 1486). 

Surprising as it may seem, it was the outwork¬ 
ing of this same fertile idea (far more than the as¬ 
tronomical theories of Copernicus, Kepler or 
Galileo) which helped to overthrow the medieval 
world-picture in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Was ours the only solar system? the 
only inhabited planet? Was the universe finite? 
Even without the telescope, a believer in the Chain 
of Being could say ‘no’ to each question: for if 
God imposed limits to the work of creation, then 
he would have begrudged being to worlds and 
systems beyond these limits. ‘Why’, asked Gior¬ 
dano Bruno (1548-1600) ‘should we say that the 
divine goodness, which is capable of communi¬ 
cating itself to an infinity of things ... is nig¬ 
gardly?’ 
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The eighteenth century witnessed by far the 
most widespread employment of the idea, not 
only among philosophers and theologians, but 
equally in imaginative literature. The optimists’ 
slogan ‘this is the best of all possible worlds’ was 
a manifest corollary of the completeness and 
goodness of the original creation as the Chain of 
Being pictured it. The amount of evil in the world, 
they argued, could not have been greater or less: 
all degrees of perfection and imperfection must 
have their place in the Chain. Tlie proportions 
cannot be altered, for, wrote Alexander Pope, 
‘one step broken, the great scale’s destroy’d’. 

But, as in the medieval debate, not everyone 
was consoled by the assurance that evil was in¬ 
evitable. To Voltaire, for instance, such a deter¬ 
ministic explanation, if true, made evil not more 
endurable, but less so. It was to despair of being 
able to eradicate it in the least degree. Samuel 
Johnson (1709-1784) too boldly attacked the 
whole conception of the Great Chain. Taken ri¬ 
gorously, the idea implied that all possible inter¬ 
mediary species must be created (and this meant 
an infinite number of species, not a plausible 
claim); worse still, that there should be ‘the great¬ 
est Number possible of every Sort of beings’, 
which is simply (and mercifully) not the case.’ 

The greatest single transformation which the 
idea has undergone came gradually towards the 
end of the eighteenth century and was complete 
by the mid-nineteenth. Hitherto the Chain had 
been conceived as static in time, every link in 
place at the first creation. Biology in particular 
found it harder and harder to accept this picture 
of the world. The record of the rocks and the 
findings of comparative anatomy could be inter¬ 
preted most intelligibly if it were granted that 
some species had ceased to exist in the remote 
past and new species had successively appeared. 
Surely the Chain had not been created complete 
in the beginning: perhaps its completion is the 
goal of the cosmic process. In 1770 d’Holbach 
could speak of nature ‘assembling in her vast 
laboratories’ new, unknown types of being. The 
final and decisive demonstration that no doctrine 
of a static universe was tenable came in Darwin’s 
account of evolution in The Origin of Species 
(1859). 

If ceaseless creativity could be seen as the very 
life of God, philosophers and poets of the Ro¬ 


mantic Revival saw it also as the true life of man. 
Previous periods, and earlier theories of art, had 
stressed the beauty of simplicity, of obedience to 
strict exacting forms: romanticism, reversing this, 
brought out as never before that great assump¬ 
tion which had always been contained in the 
Chain of Being but so long suppressed - that 
fecundity, diversity and richness of modes of be¬ 
ing are good in themselves; for it was God’s good¬ 
ness that in the beginning spilled over and filled 
the pitcher of creation to the very brim. 

At the present day, although forms of the 
Great Chain idea are living elements in religious 
traditions such as the Thomism of the Roman 
Catholic Church (the fourth of St Thomas’s Five 
Ways to God argues from ‘degrees of being’), the 
prevalent scientific outlook finds it uncongenial. 
The scientist (and the empirical philosopher) in¬ 
deed recognize order, richness and degrees of 
development in the world, but they deny that any 
single, neat diagrammatic pattern like the Chain 
of Being can do justice to its complexity. The be¬ 
liever in the Chain assumes that if in theory he 
could conceive a type of existence, that by itself 
could entitle him to say, ‘such a being exists’: he 
assumes further that he can answer the question 
‘ Why does it exist?’ Both assumptions clash with 
the empiricist’s conviction that questions about 
matters of fact cannot be reliably answered sim¬ 
ply by ‘taking thought’, but only by ‘looking and 
seeing’. 


Immortal dame 

MRS GRUNDY personifies conventional so¬ 
cial opinion on matters of conduct and morality 
and propriety. 

The lady is first found in English literature in 
a romantic comedy called Speed the Plough by 
Thomas Morton (1764-1838), produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, in 1800. She 
does not appear as an actual character in the 
play; but constant allusion is made to her by the 
two principal comic figures. Dame Ashfield and 
her husband, the former of whom tests every in¬ 
cident by reference to what Mrs Grundy will 




MRS GRUNDY 
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think of it, while the latter is contemptuous of his 
wife’s obsession with the opinions of their neigh¬ 
bour. Thus in Act I, Scene I, Farmer Ashfield 
says, ‘What dant thee letten her aloane then - I 
do verily think when thee goest to t’other world, 
the vurst question thee’t ax ’il be, if Mrs Grundy’s 
there.’ 

To call a person a Mrs Grundy today would 
imply that he or she took too censorious and 
prudish a view of improper or scandalous con¬ 
duct, and would carry with it an insinuation of 
cant and hypocrisy. But that is not its original 
meaning. As described by Morton, the Grundy 
family have much more in common with the Jones 
family in the modern phrase ‘keeping up with the 
Joneses’. That is to say, they are the family next 
door, who are always a little richer, a little smart¬ 
er, a little more advanced in their opinion than 
we are, and whose exploits and ideas we must 
constantly strive to emulate if we are to keep our 
place in the fashionable world. 

Thus, Farmer Grundy’s wheat commands a 
better price than that of his neighbour, Mrs 
Grundy’s butter is ‘quite the crack of the market’, 
and the highest commendation which the Ash- 
fields can bestow on a young man is to say that 
‘the Miss Grundys, genteel as they think them¬ 
selves, would be glad to snap at him’. 

Within the next half-century Mrs Grundy 
changed from the pattern of provincial and rustic 
fashion to a grim custodian of public morality. 
There is indeed a hint of this second meaning in 
Act II, Scene III, of Speed the Plough^ where 
Dame Ashfield bemoans what Mrs Grundy will 
say if her daughter has a shameful love affair; 
but even here the character is conceived of rather 
as an exultant rival than as an impartial but ruth¬ 
less judge. The explanation must be sought in the 
transformation which came over the manners and 
morals of English society in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. No contrast could be greater 
than that between the coarse and dissolute ele¬ 
gance which characterized the fashionable world 
in Regency times and the atmosphere of stern 
piety and solid family respectability which is con¬ 
noted by the word ‘Victorian’. This respectability 
was not a veneer, but a strong hard crust. 

Many factors combined to bring about this 
chan^, the important point being that the revolu¬ 
tion in manners was inspired by the personal ex¬ 


ample of the Queen and Prince Albert, and radi¬ 
ated from Court circles downwards through 
every rank of society. Respectability became not 
only a moral virtue but also the hall-mark of 
fashion. And, although it was firmly based on 
genuine religious conviction and complete ac¬ 
ceptance of a severe moral code, it went, as fash¬ 
ions usually do, to extreme lengths; it also led 
to hypocrisy. 

Some of the manifestations of Victorian ‘de¬ 
cency’ seem to us absurd. Full-length skirts were 
invariably worn because it was considered im¬ 
proper for women to reveal any part of their legs, 
and, by a curious transference of thought, it be¬ 
came for a time fashionable for housewives to 
cover their tables with huge cloths falling to the 
ground, for fear the exposure of table-legs might 
raise suggestive thoughts in those who saw them. 
Again, in a book of etiquette published in 1863, 
ladies were exhorted not to allow books by female 
authors to be found on the same shelves as those 
written by men. A dispensation was permitted, 
however, in the case of books written by authors 
married to each other. 

These and other excesses not uimaturally 
aroused opposition and ridicule, and it became 
common to apply the name of Mrs Grundy to 
those who, because they were so fashionably res¬ 
pectable themselves, were over-zealous in seeking 
out and condemning the lack of respectability in 
others. In 1845 Tennyson was writing of ‘us poor 
devils whom the Grundyites would not only not 
remunerate but kick out of society as barely res¬ 
pectable’, and within the next two decades the 
phrase had taken on its present meaning. 

While the definition of the term has remained 
fixed for a hundred years, the kind of beliefs 
which would give rise to a charge of Grundyism 
must necessarily vary as varying social and econo¬ 
mic pressures change ideas of what is or is not 
decent behaviour. What was merely the accepted 
standard of propriety for one generation may well 
be the Grundyism of the next. Few people today 
protest seriously against the wearing of slacks by 
women. Yet no fiercer - or more successful - 
campaign was waged by Mrs Grundy than that 
against the attempt of Amelia Bloomer to intro¬ 
duce ‘trowsers’ for women in 1851. 

illustration: Page 229. 
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The idea of Uamleif 

IIAMLETf for aU the thoughts and ideas he 
inspires, canool be separaled from the tragedy m 
which he is portrayed; like a fty in amber he is 
embalmed in an Elkabetliaii mcLodrama, which 
for more than three centuries has stirred the minds 
and hearts of men and women. 

More important than the scholar's labyrin¬ 
thine search for consi^^tency of characterp for the 
key to Hamlet's troubled soul, for Shakespeare's 
Intentions, \s our own pcrijonRl direct response to 
the substantial idea of this Prince of OctimarVL, 
this nuia^ 

Wh.it h your whereof are you made 

Thit millions of strong Jows ou yooi Icad't 

Hazlilt said: "Hamlet is a name; his speeches 
and s3yings are but the coinage of the poers 
brain. What then, are diey not real? They are as 
real as our own thoughts. It is we who arc 
Hamlet.' 

Schlegch who translated the play into German 
and whose Coneliisions about it were akin to Col¬ 
eridge's, has defined this idea more clearly; "Ham¬ 
let is single in itx kind; a tragedy of thought in¬ 
spired by continual and never satisfied medita¬ 
tion on human destiny and the dark perplexity of 
the events of this world, and calculated tn call 
forth the vei^ same meditation in the minds of 
the spectators.' 

In Hamlers soliloquies, his thinking aloud in 
his isolation - an individual soul set against the 
machinations of tliis world and the dread and uii- 
ccrtjiinty of the next - in the acute translation of 
his feeUngs into thoughts as he sounds the depths 
of doubtf self-examination and scIf-criticFsin, the 
perils of the human situation are bome in upon 
us. Overhearing Hamlet's ilmughLs as he dis¬ 
courses to hinii^ir, wc enter his soul - and our 
own. Tliis is an experience with no parallel of 


similaT intensity in lit£;ralu.re^ h is found later 
on In Mozart's operas, where the arias break 
away from the dramatic action to reveal tlie poig¬ 
nant rihraiions of die human soul, and, again^ in 
Beeihovea's late quartets; and there is sometliiiig 
of it in Leonardo da Vinci's Oioconda, who has 
exercised a sioitlar spell on the beholder^ her soul 
shadowed forth for all to wonder at, and still 
remaining a mysltry^. 

It waA Edward Dowden {1843-1913), one of 
the greatest of Shakespeare's critics {Shake¬ 
speare: A CrUkaf Study of his Afind and Art, 
1875)* who mainiaitied dial Hamlet was a rnys- 
tery which could not be reduced or analyst. 
To those who seek for an idea underlying the 
character lie replied: "The vital heart of the tra¬ 
gedy of Hamlet cannot be an idea; ncidier can it 
be a fragment of political philosophy. Out of 
Shakespeare's profound sympathy with an in¬ 
dividual soul and a personal life, the wonderful 
creaiion came Lnio being.' 

This wonderful being, HamleL the Prince, 
whom Ophelia describes before misfortune had 
overtaken him; 

The cnurtiei'SL, soldier's, scholar's, eye, icnfiue^ swordr 

The cspflctatiDii and rose of the fair state. 

The gjau or fashion, and the mould of form, 

'fhe observ'd of ad observers ... 

appears In the play os one whose perfectioiis are 
shattered and fra^ented by misforlunes. It is as 
if Shakespeare had taken the ideal man of the 
Renaissance, set forth in Castiglfonc'^ The Cour- 
ffcr, and overwhelmed him with circumstances too 
great to bear, making him* not the arbiter but the 
inslrunieiLt of fate, into 'a pipe for fortune's flu- 
ger to sound what stop she please'. 

This is what Goethe means when (in Wiihchi 
Aieister^ Book V) he says that Hamlet has no 
plan: 'The hem has no plan, but the piece is fdil 
of plan/ Goethe went on: "it is events aione that 
push him on, and accordingly the piece has aonie- 
what the amplification of a noveh But as it is 
Fate that draws the plan, as the piece proceeds 
from a deed of lEiror^ and llic hero i£ steadily 
driven on to a deed of terror, the work is tragic; in 
the highest senxe, and admits of no other than a 
tragic end/ Goethe describes this operation of 
Fate: ‘Here is this play of ours* how Strange I 
Purgatory sends its spirit and demands revenge; 
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in T/ain! AH dicumstances combine and hurry to 
revenge; in vuin! Neither earthly nor inrernal 
thingH may bring about what is reserved for Fate 
alone. The hour of judgmcni comes. The bad 
falls with the good. One race is mowed away, and 
another spriitgs up.’ I lamlci belongs to a doomed 
house. 

Is Hamlet, then, not a tragedy of revenge, but 
a tragedy cf inaction, as sonic have taken it to 
be? Or rather a long essay in suspense, bearing 
from scene to scene the doubt that the deed will 
ever be done? Is it th e tragedy of a genius caught 
fast in the toils of circumsiaiice, or, as Coleridge 
titougbt, the tragedy of a man who has become 
a creature of meditation, thereby losing his power 
to act? 

Must we, after all, search for a key to the char* 
acier and fur the meaning of the tragedy? If 
not in an idea or a philosophy, against which 
Bradley h ;<5 warned us, perhaps it is to bc found 
in some pull of opposites or tension of contraries 
that infonns the play. Read Goethe, Dr John¬ 
son; read Coleridge, Dowden, Bradley, to name 
only a few; climb the many-sided mouniain of 
Shakespeare criticiiim. Reaching the top we may 
decide, fretted by so many contrary winds, that 
the secret of Hamlet lies not in any consistency 
of character, but in a sustained dramatic and 
poetic tension bctw'cen reason and emotion in a 
man in whom boUi are developed to the point of 
genius. 


An utifmppy occupation 

The PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS first ap¬ 
pears as a phrase in the American Declaration of 
Independence in 1776, and describes what many 
people think the basic activity of mankind. They 
believe, that is to say, that in the long run men 
aim at power, wealth or knowledge only to in¬ 
crease their happiness, and that all their activities 
can be referred to this aim. 

Most thinkers have agreed that happiness is a 
good thing. Only perhaps certain CLiristian puri* 
tans, whether Catholic or Protestant, have argued 
tliat it i$ actually better for a man to be unhappy 


in thiB wciild. And even they have looked forward 
to the next world as a place {at least for them) of 
happiness, and regarded this as s;itisractory. So 
there is no point in discussing whether happiness 
is desirable or no. The pertinent questions come 
when it is asked; Is happiness ike goal in life, to 
which all others are subordinate, or is it one 
among a number each of which have equal or 
better claims to our attentions? 

Then again, assuming that happiness is at least 
a very important thing, should it be aimed at, or 
should we aim at other things, and expwt it to be 
added on as a by-product of our activities? T hese 
are the questions on which opinions differ, and 
which should be answered if we want to know 
where wc stand, 

Aristotle begins his JEthics with the assertion 
that all men agree that Itappiness is the ultimalc 
goal of man, and only disagree about what it is. 
Most philosophers of the ancient world, what¬ 
ever they thought happiness was, agreed witli 
Aristotle on this. Even the Stoics, who preached 
devotion to duty and on emotional withdrawal 
from die world, justified their attitude by arguing 
that only in this way can a man preserve his 
equanimity. Ids private peace of mind; and this, 
to them, was as near as one could hope to get to 
happiness. 

Plato alone, Aristotle's teacher, perhaps 
thought otherwise. In the Republic he tries to 
show that even if the just man were unhappy he 
would still be more admirable than the unjust 
man, and his lot would be more desirable. But it 
is a necessary part of his argument that the just 
man would in fact be happier than the unjust 
man, and if he really tried to separate happiness 
from what wc may call integrity, so as to show 
that the just life is in itself desirable, he would des¬ 
troy his whole previous analysis of justice. Since, 
therefore, the most desirable life, as he pictures 
it, is also the happiest life, it is arguable (though 
doublAit) tliat Plato also thought happiness to be 
the supreme good. 

In the seventeen th century certain philosophers 
such as Hobbes tliought that man was actuated 
ultimately by fcar. Fear, however, is merely the 
reverse aspect of the desire for peace and comfort. 
So this doctrine is only another way of saying that 
the chief aim of man is die pursuit of happiness. 

Alihnugh the phrase 'the pursuit of happiness' 
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coined^ wt hav'e Id iht tighietdili 

centurYt best-known embodiment is in the 
ninelE::{:dLh-ceiitury plillosophy of UliHLarianism, 
This philosophy, as formulated by /cremy Ben- 
tham (I74JUIS32) and Mill (1773-18J6)* 

held that actions are good or bad according to 
whether they increase or decrease the pleasure of 
mojikind; and, a^ a consequence, that one should 
always aim at actions which increase the pleasure 
of mankind. Miirs son, John Stuart Mill, believ¬ 
ing the definition was too narrow, substituced 
llic notion of Itappmcss for the notion of pleasure. 
Fhis revised view, that aU actiodi, all laws, and 
all customs have a$ their ultimate justification the 
increase of human happiness, is today very wide¬ 
spread, and may be said to be the normal view 
of liberal men in Western countries. 

But there is much to be said against the view 
that happiness is the chief good. The conundrum 
"Would you rather be a pig happy or Socrates un- 
happy?’ reminds us of die penalty w^ may pay 
for being human. In Karl Poppefs words : Tor 
those who have eaten from the tree of knowledge, 
paradise is lost.' The virtues of trutlifulncss, good 
faith aud loyalty may well conflict with the desire 
to preserve happiness, and who shall say that 
they shall always be sacrificed to it? Although 
much of the Christian ethic is designed to increase 
happiness, some of it k not. The churches tbem- 
Bctvcs believe that many other things are more 
important^ though not all would agree with 
Cardinal Newman when he said: 

^Stia ffhe QuhoSic Chuicbj bokb lhal it were heller fcf 
sun and moon lo drop from hjEiveu, for Uw earth io rail, 
and for the many rnilifom who ale upon It to die of star¬ 
vation In cauemc ageny^aa Tar a^umpoiral alTEkUod goa, 
dian thut Ooc soul, 1 wiU not say, should be fost^ but 
should comiuiE one sbiifJc %'ciiial sin, iUiouEd tc31 one wiirul 
untruth,... or steal poor forthini without excuse.'' 

We may now ask: Assuming that it is at any 
rate very imporl3nt> can and should Wt aim at 
happiTiess? It is here that the true limitalions of 
the utilitarian and similar beliefs begin to show. 
When much of the world is positively unhappy* 
the a they are rcaHonnblc and laudable as an in- 
Dcutivc to improvement. Bur when most people 
are not positively unhappy, then the increase of 
happincjss becomes a matter of subsidiary im¬ 
portance. The truth is that the utilitarian slogan 


is much better phrased in terms of the decrease of 
unhappiness than the increase of happiness. If it 
he limited in this way^ then it cun be seen for 
whai it is, an essential intermediate goal for 
human effort. The world being what it is. this 
goal must bulk very large today. But once the 
major sources of misery arc removed* the de¬ 
crease of unhappiness takes its true place as no 
more than a necessary first step. 

Aristotle has a phrase describing p1ea.su re 
which might well be applied to happiness. It is, 
he says, like the bloom on youth. Happiness is 
Mime thing which comes when we are doing some¬ 
thing else, and enjoying it, and we cannot by it^ 
very nature aim at it. Indeed* the very phrase ^thc 
pursuit of happiness^ has an unhappy connota¬ 
tion of failure. One pursues what one has not got, 
and the pursuit of happiness suggests a continual 
struggle after an unattainable goal. 1 he funda- 
mcnUil goals of man are quite different. They arc 
knowledge* power, the creation* achievemenl of 
all kinds. Happiness comes ns an added prize 
when these are pursued satisfactorily* and all else 
is well But to pursue happiness itself will always 
be a fruitless and ufrAqppy occupation. 

lLLUSTaATl0^f: Page 222. 


Liuing '‘in hu tnild and jnagmfictnt 

HERO-WORSHIP is the passionate admira¬ 
tion of leaders of thought or aetion, dead or alive* 
but normally felt to have especial strength or 
courage. It is as common and necessary an in¬ 
gredient of society as the reli^ous impulse, for 
which it is sometimes an cmoltonaJ su^titutc. It 
can range from the schoolboy adulation of a 
house-prefect or football captain * to a national 
and ecstatic identification with ii popular dema¬ 
gogue^ Its objects extend from gamis mistresses 
to Hitler* and can also embrace the saints. 

Most primitive peoples worship heroes^ who 
are often their ancestors - but their ancestors en¬ 
dowed with superhuman virtues which may ^dso 
have become symbolic. This propensity existed m 
the ancient GreckK^ from whom $o many of our 
ideas derive. It was usually pre-Homcric cuUh 
which survived with them, and the heroes were 
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demi-gods: soinjctimes real gods whn had b«ii 
degraded, but always Hercules) intennedi- 
ate between true gods and historic human per- 
soimlities. The reverence beeamc attached, how¬ 
ever, even to people of doubtful virtue, and in 
some Stages of Greek thought almost all men who 
were remembered at all were remetnbenid as 
heroes, until the term was loosely applied to out¬ 
standing figures even in their lifetime. It is said 
that at Tcos incense was offered to a living fiutc- 
ptayer, and in Thessaly even slaves were on their 
death described as htfoes If they had memorable 
qualiti^ Heroism already, indeed, meant no- 
loricty, and it became little more than that wor¬ 
ship of the spectacular individual which we still 
see accorded to sporLsmen or popular enter¬ 
tainers. 

The real Creek 'Heroes’, however, remain the 
mytliical cliaraeterii best known to non-classicists 
from the Victorian children’s book The /ferner, 
writ ten by Charles Kingsley in iS56. The 
psychologist can also study them as evidence of 
the normal human attitude to various recurrent 
situations. Heroes can be seen, in the jargon, as 
Tather substitutes’. The Jewish btjoks of Kings 
and Judges embalm a similar reverence, with per¬ 
haps a higher ingredient of actual historic re¬ 
membrance. 

The Germans have always been highly sus¬ 
ceptible to what U now known as the leader-prin¬ 
ciple, and Teutonic myth has known many heroes 
'-some of thcTii p;ira1lcls with those of the ancient 
world, some from their own imagination. These 
heroes have superhuman qualities, and their le¬ 
gend has remained in nortlicrn Europe as strong, 
almost, as that of the Christian Saints. These 
superseded the ancient heroes in many parts of 
the Continent. Siegfried, Dietrich and Beow ulf all 
have their cycles, and in England such popular 
figures as Robin Hood probably inherit many of 
the same characteristics, The Teutonic heroes 
were in the main, however, historical personages, 
even if they took on semi-divine attributes or were 
interpreted as symbolic forces, Siegfried (or Si¬ 
gurd as he was known in the Scandinavian sagas), 
a hero of light overcome by the powers of dark¬ 
ness - the mist-people (Niebelungen) - is a chief 
figure, but there are many nlhers. England 
adopted or adapted many of the heroic Ideas, and 
applied them to such figures as the scmi-niythical 


Arthur, Alfred the Great, Richard Coeur-de- 
Llon, Guy of Warw'ick or Hcrcward the Wake, 

English hero-worshi p had another source in the 
rich legends of the Celts. Those connected with 
Arthur were perhaps the ^eatest. The Celric le¬ 
gends of iheii heroes constitute a main source for 
our pie-histoiy, literature, folklore (a word coined 
in the ciglitecn-forties) and romance. The medie¬ 
val period also created its other romantic Christian 
heroes - Roland, Charlemagne and the Cid. 
Meanwhile the East, too, was weaving the his¬ 
tories of Salad] n and Harun al-Rascbld. Ail coun¬ 
tries and ages have their folk heroes. 

Clearly hero-worship is incmdicable in human 
beings. At its highest it can mean sclUess identi- 
fTealion with high ideals and a proper re verence 
for outstanding ability or character. The attitude 
of mind involved was perhaps best analysed and 
expressed by the Scots historian and sage Thomas 
Carlyle (1795-1 ESI) in his book of essays On 
Heroes, Hero-iVorship and the Heroic in History. 
He said. ‘As I lake it. Universal History, the his¬ 
tory of what man has accomplished in this world, 
is at bottom the Hixiory of the Great Men who 
have worked here. They were leaders of men, 
these great ones; the modellers, patterns, and in 
a wide sense creators, of W'hatsocvor the general 
mass of men contrived to do or attain: all things 
that we sec standing accomplished in the world 
are properly the outer material result, ilie prac¬ 
tical realization and embodiment of Thoughts 
that dwell in the Great Men sent into the world: 
the soul of the whole world’s history, it may justly 
be considered, were the history of these,’ The 
economic theory of history has superseded Car¬ 
lyle. Yet his picture combines a classical com¬ 
monplace with a contemporary reality. 

Writing of the hero a.s king, Carlyle also said 
that he ‘is practically the summary for us of all 
the various figures of Heroism, Priest, Teacher; 
whatsoever of earthly or of spiritual dimity wc 
can fancy to reside in a man, embodies Itself, to 
co/nniand over us, to furnish us with constant 
practical teaching, to tell us for the day and liour 
what to do*. The Victorians loved and revered 
great men, and many accepted such words cheer¬ 
fully. Their obvious loyalties were for Gladstone, 
Disraeli or the cricketerW. G. Grace, Yet reaction 
and the idealization of the Little Man were 
already apparent,^ 
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Meanwhile the philosophy involved was an in¬ 
vitation to dictatorship, which is Hero-worship 
at its worst - the hysterical acclamation of a poli¬ 
tical demi-god. ‘No man is a hero to his valet’ - 
in other words, familiarity with a character breeds 
contempt, and the prophet has no honour in his 
own country. Understandably enough, therefore, 
dictators are rarely of the nationalities over which 
they have sway. Napoleon was not a Frenchman, 
Hitler was not a German, Pilsudski was not a 
Pole, and Ataturk was not a Turk. 

Hero-worship was regarded as an important 
character-builder in the English public school; it 
is implicit in Service discipline. It can also lead to 
mass emotion of the worst kind. Its political and 
social dangers today are obvious. In the British 
Isles it is normally sublimated into excited (‘fan’ 
from fanatical) admiration for entertainers, pro¬ 
fessional sportsmen and other press-inflated, or 
radio-inflated, or television-inflated characters. 
This does not diminish its importance. 

illustration: Plate 11. 


Folk-Soul to Master Race 

HERRENVOLK (Master Race) expresses the 
claim to hegemony of one people over others. 
It came into current use with the National So¬ 
cialist regime in Germany and described the pre¬ 
eminence in the world of the German people 
which was said to be due, not to any cultural and 
intellectual achievements, but to membership of 
a special, the Aryan, race. 

The phrase was first used by Paul Lagarde 
(1827-1891) in his Deutsche Schriften, He was a 
muddle-headed but gifted and influential Ger¬ 
man visionary and conservative anti-semite who 
advocated a greater Germany whose racially pure 
inhabitants would embrace the Christian religion, 
shorn of its Jewish elements. Lagarde wrote that 
‘wherever the Germans arrived they brought in¬ 
ward aristocracy with them, for they were of a 
royal turn of mind’. TTiis did not prevent him 
from discarding the eminently German name of 
Boetticher he had inherited from his father for 
the foreign, yet high-sounding de Lagarde of his 
mother. Lagarde himself merely adopted ideas 


which had been popularized by the German ro¬ 
mantics in the early nineteenth century. 

Chief among these was Johann Gottfried Her¬ 
der (1744-1803), who developed the concept of 
the organic folk-nation and opposed it to the 
politico-juridical concept of the state that was 
prevalent in the Age of Reason and Enlighten¬ 
ment of the eighteenth century. Every nation, ac¬ 
cording to Herder, was an organic personal 
whole - ‘a plant of nature’ which finds its expres¬ 
sion in the ‘national spirit’, the ‘folk-soul’. By 
Volk he understood more than an association of 
citizens, more than a people: a tribal and emo¬ 
tional community. 

Herder felt that the Germans had failed to de¬ 
velop their own folk character sufficiently, and 
he deplored the foreign influences which then 
dominated German culture. He elevated Ger¬ 
man nationalism and patriotism into ‘a great 
human virtue’. If Rousseau upheld the goodness 
of men. Herder glorified the goodness of the folk- 
nation, but at the same time he realized the dan¬ 
gerous extremes to which his theory tended. He 
did not subscribe to a rigid racial theory (al¬ 
though he regarded the Jews as aliens in Europe), 
and he did not single out the German nation as 
the chosen people of the earth. But these later 
doctrines could be traced back to his idealist 
utopia of ‘perpetual peace’ in which the folk- 
souls of all nations would unfold themselves and 
yet live peacefully side by side like differently 
coloured roses in a garden. 

Herder’s saving stipulations were forgotten by 
his successors. The romantic philosopher Karl 
Friedrich Schlegel (1772-1829) seized fipon the 
idea of the Volk as the basis of the nation, and the 
concept found a wide response in the period of 
fervent German nationalism after the Napoleonic 
wars. The patriotic writer, Josef Goerres (1776- 
1848) introduced the idea of the ties of blood 
which bind the Volk together; these became sub¬ 
sequently one of the basic tenets of Nazi ideolo^. 

The philosopher, Friedrich von Schelling 
(1775-1854), espoused the metaphysical totality 
of the folk-nation to which the individual must 
be sacrificed. In order to recapture their true 
spirit, he wrote, the Germans must cast out all 
decadent foreign elements and influences. An¬ 
other writer, Adam Mueller, believed that the in¬ 
dividual derived his significance from member- 
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ship of the eternal Volk, a doctrine which was 
perfected by the philosopher Hegel (1770-1831), 
whose teachings had a very deep influence in 
Germany. In his Philosophy of History Hegel ad¬ 
vanced the thesis that humanity had ^ally come 
to manhood in the German race, which was not, 
perhaps, a far cry from the Nazi verse 

Am deutschen Wesen 

Soli die Welt genesen. 

(German character shall be the saving of the 
world.) 

The doctrine of the Volk was supplemented by 
the ideas of Aryan supremacy, and the first to 
formulate the doctrine of the Master Race in 
these terms was a Frenchman, Comte Arthur de 
Gobineau (1816-1882), in his Essay on the In¬ 
equality of the Human Races, There he proclaimed 
the superiority of the white race over the coloured 
races, and the supremacy of the ‘Aryan’ among 
white men. The composer Richard Wagner (1813- 
1883) borrowed Gobineau’s ideas and made them 
the basis of his own anti-semitism and Aryan 
cult, of which Bayreuth, the Wagner city, be¬ 
came later an effective expression. Richard Wag¬ 
ner’s son-in-law was an Englishman who became 
a naturalized German, Houston Stewart Cham¬ 
berlain (1855-1927). In his Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century, Chamberlain proclaimed that 
the Germans were the supreme people within the 
Germanic races and the Germanic language the 
supreme vehicle of intellectual and cultural 
achievement. Again, this doctrine became the 
basis of later wilder fantasies such as that Shake¬ 
speare had been in fact a German. ‘The higher 
development of mankind’, Chamberlain wrote in 
1901 to his friend, the Emperor Wilhelm II, ‘is 
bound up with Germany, a mighty Germany 
spreading far across the earth the sacred heritage 
of her language, affirming herself everywhere and 
imposing herself on others ... God builds today 
upon the Germans alone.’ 

Another German writer who was one of many 
influenced by the anti-semitic campaign which 
Chamberlain had started was L.Woltmann 
(1871-1907), who went one better: ‘The Ger¬ 
manic race is called to fetter the earth in its do¬ 
mination, to exploit the treasures of nature and 
the physical forces of men.’ 

Upon all these ideas, the National Socialists, 


and in particular their leading exponent, Alfred 
Rosenberg (1893-1946), were able to build. Had 
Herder been alive in the Third Reich, his paci¬ 
fism and internationalism would probably have 
sent him to a concentration camp; yet the literary 
romantics may, with much justice, be regarded as 
the precursors of the Herrenvolk ideology. They 
were a group of literary snobs or life-starved pro¬ 
fessors who talked but did not act. But through 
them nationalism saturated German literature 
and the German universities, and took hold of 
the German middle classes in the nineteenth 
century. 

Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900) must also be 
mentioned as a telling example of how the Nazis 
were able to exploit the thinkers of the past. 
Nietzsche’s ‘superman’ and his famous phrase 
‘beyond good and evil’ seem to have a superficial 
link with the catchword, Herrenvolk, In fact, 
Nietzsche himself had distinguished ‘bad’ from 
‘evil’, and uttered the warning that he did not 
mean ‘beyond good and bad’. Likewise, his 
superman was an individual, not the collectivized 
entity into which the Nazis had turned it. Indeed, 
Nietzsche’s superman and ‘beyond good and 
evil’ were converted by the Nazis into something 
Nietzsche most hated: German nationalism. Yet, 
however loose the connexion. Hitler was justi¬ 
fied in acknowledging a debt to Nietzsche when he 
wrote: ‘the inequality of the races is the inner¬ 
most will of nature. The Superman must rule the 
world to promote the victory of the better and 
stronger and the submission of the worse and 
weaker.’ 

Note his linking of ‘better’ with ‘stronger’, of 
‘worse’ with ‘weaker’. It was the lo^cal conclu¬ 
sion of the old doctrine that might is right and 
that morality is not an absolute and universal, as 
Christianity claims, but a relative and national 
concept. 

There is moreover no connexion at all between 
the Herrenvolk and the ‘chosen people’ of the 
Bible. That the Bible uses this term in no racial 
sense is clearly stated. It says, in fact, that Israel 
was chosen not because of any superior qualities, 
but precisely because the Jews had no such quali¬ 
ties: ‘The Lord did not set his love upon you, 
nor choose you, because you were more in num¬ 
ber than any people ... but because the Lord 
loved you’ {Deuteronomy), Israel was chosen as a 
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people because God’s purpose was to unite all 
men in a single spiritual people to save them and 
lead them to communion with him. 

The fact that the concept of a Master Race has 
had different expressions in different countries, 
should perhaps restrain one from dismissing it as 
rank nonsense. In Italy a line of similar ideas can 
be traced from Mazzini to Mussolini; in England, 
from Wordsworth to Kipling, and there are a 
number of eminent non-German authors who en¬ 
dorsed the German racial claim; the historians 
Guizot and Stubbs were prejudiced in favour of 
Teutonism; Disraeli thought that race was deter¬ 
mined by blood, and not by language or religion; 
Carlyle showed unqualified admiration for things 
German, and the American sociologists, Madi¬ 
son Grant and L. Stoddard, borrowed certain 
basic ideas of German racialism. 

It is not to accept the Nazi pretensions about 
the Herrenvolk to hold, as some ethnologists do, 
that the Germans are a noble racial type or 
possess a peculiarly ethnical magic of power. It 
was precisely because this doctrine had some 
foundation in fact that it became all the more 
dangerous and menacing. But it is not self-evi¬ 
dent that these racial values, even if they exist, 
are the decisive values. The essential thing is al¬ 
ways the one upon which spiritual emphasis is 
laid. Nazi Germany propounded the doctrine of 
racial superiority as a religion and a programme; 
the point is not the alleged absurdity or other¬ 
wise, from a scientific point of view, that the Eng¬ 
lish should have ruled over Indians, the French 
ove^ Arabs, the Dutch over Malayans or the 
Germans over Slavs, but the moral falsity and 
essential aggressiveness inherent in the creed of 
the master race. (See also Anti-semitismy Super- 
man). 

illustration: Pages 224, 225 and 226. 


Highbrow and lowbrow 

HIGHBROW AND LOWBROW are ex¬ 
pressions which the Americans claim to have in¬ 
vented - a transference of Caliban’s description 
in The Tempest of ap>es, ‘foreheads villainously 
low’, to the classification of human beings. But 


although Mencken in The American Language 
dates the words 1905, when Will Irwin first spoke 
of highbrows in the New York Sun, in his supple¬ 
ment he traced the adjective ‘highbrowed’ back 
to 1875, and its companion to 1855. Lowbrow 
was in current use in an American university 
(Stanford) round about 1895. The words reached 
England by 1908; and they were given an early 
currency by H.G. Wells. 

The history of the words themselves, though, 
gives only a slight reflection of the ideas they sig¬ 
nify. If Roget’s Thesaurus now groups them under 
Scholar and Ignorance, in common usage very 
few people would think of applying them to de¬ 
grees of knowledge. The ideas are almost entirely 
pejorative, the highbrow being, supposedly, a 
person conceited with his own intellectual or cul¬ 
tural tastes, and a lowbrow a person of vulgar 
tastes and interests. But the concealed snobbery 
is both negative and positive. While it would 
seem harmless for people to be, thou^ phari¬ 
saically, proud of their attainments, it is an as¬ 
tonishing reflection on our society that many 
more are proud to proclaim themselves ignorant 
and vulgar, or to proclaim that they deliberately 
cultivate what the eighteenth-century wnters 
would have called ‘low pleasures’. ‘Culture’ is be¬ 
ing almost obliged to become a private vice. 

Johann Kaspar Lavater (1741-1801) tried to 
systematize physical characteristics as clues to 
personality - a wonderful instance of the adven¬ 
tures of the new materialism. He drew attention 
to types of faces which, in human beings, recall 
the facial structure of other animals - some of us 
are dogs, others sheep or lions. His illustrated 
work on human physiognomy makes amusing 
reading; copies can sometimes be found m 
second-hand shops. 

It was an easy step from this to the invention, 
in 1808, by Franz-Josef Gall (1758-1828) and 
J.C.Spurzheim,of the pseudo-science ofphren^ 
logy. Popular at first with the early ninet^nth- 
century intellectuals and artists, the reading of 
bumps became a frightening indoor game with 
the Victorians, though it has now fallen into dis¬ 
repute. Gall located beneath the frontal bumps 
all the higher intellectual operations (ideation, 
order, calculation, language, reasoning, percep¬ 
tion) as well as such qualities as benevolenc^. It 
followed that those with a high brow were richly 
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endowed, whib iliose with villainously low fore- 
hciidfi were not. 

Long before the AmeriCEin coining of ‘high¬ 
brow' and Mowbrow\ novchsts had, consciously 
or unconsciously, adopted ihe popular view of Ihc 
highbrow'cd hi^-minded hero and his counter- 
parti the low-browed tow-minded villain, that was 
latent in the myth-making of Lavater and Gall 

In 1925 The Times Uiernry SuppiemcFii sug¬ 
gested the fussy neologism mezzo-br^w for it'i 
readers who have safe opinions and "middle- 
hrow" is nnw well established. Aldous Huxley in 
the late nineteen-twenties noted that "Today 
"highbrow” is a term of contemptuous abuse. 
The fact is surely significant. In decent Anglo 
Saxon society one may not be a highbrow/ Trac¬ 
ing the use of these notions to the spread of edu¬ 
cation since Forgter^a Act of 1870, Huxley was 
able to sigh with relief that 'there is as yet no 
actual persecution of highbrows^ in Mujic m 
Niglit, 1950. 

Two other quoUtions may he set side by side. 
Virginia Woolf (lBB2^1941>p English novelist and 
daughter of the cream of Victorian intclleetuah 
ism, wrote in a letter to the Siatcsfuoit: "Now 
there can be no two opinions as to what a high¬ 
brow is. He iii tltc man or woman of tliarough- 
bred intelligence who rides bis mind at a gallop 
across country in pursuit of an idea. That ii why 
I have always been so proud to be called high¬ 
brow, Tliat is why if I could be more of a high¬ 
brow 1 would. 1 honour and respect highbrows. 
Some of my relations have been highbrows; and 
some, but by no means all of my friends.^ 

Contrariwise the middlebrow essayist Robert 
Lynd (1879 -1949) in an essay called No Inlets 
leetuab wrote: *lii England the intellectual now¬ 
adays h usually called a highbrow, and seldoni is 
the term highbrow used as a term of praise. I hc 
ordinary man, howevert in attaching hi^brows, 
i-s merely defending himself from bis lower- 
browed tastes. He feels as superior for not liking 
Bach os he believes the hi^brow feels for liking 
Bach+ His resentment of highbrows is perhaps a 
tnark of his love of equaUty, and he will not have 
it that a man who csin read Faradixe Loxi or 
fimegm's Wake with enjoyment is on that ac¬ 
count a better man than he/ 

illustration: Page 278. 


lnevitid>le fuiur^ 

HiSTORiCISM assuiucs tliat history reveals 
the operation of a law, that its course is an in¬ 
evitable sequence of stages ofcvolutioii or change, 
and that when the law is correctly understood, the 
future, being inevitable, can be predicted, 

A bistorid^t theory is a genemliiation about 
the pattern of history which not only olaxsiHes iix 
past, present and future stages, but asserts the 
principle which can explain the transition from 
one stage to the next. Among the most important 
thinkers who would now be regarded as histori- 
eist in outlook are Hegel, Marx.St-Simon, Comte, 
Spencerp, Spcngler aud at the present day Arnold 
Toynhcc, AH theses how-evediffered about de- 
txiils cf the principle which, iliey thoughL deter¬ 
mined the flow of events; they differed in their 
classification of stages and in their mood about the 
future-some were optimistic and some pessimistic. 

To Karl Marx it was the relationships amongst 
the different elosses of men in the system of pro¬ 
duction which shaped history and gave the stamp 
to particular epochs. Each period could be identb 
fied by llie kiud of property which the ilitc in the 
productive system owned. Because of the con¬ 
flict which existed, id Marx's view, between the 
various classes, each period contained the seeds 
of its own dissolution. As a submerged class be- 
camc ascendant, it would overthrow nr simply 
replace the (Lite and establish its own hegemony. 
Thus slavery, feudalism and capitalism succeeded 
each other with inexorable logic. The end of this 
historioa] process would be reached with the \-ic- 
lory of [he lost submerged die wage-earn¬ 
ing proletariat, over the owners of capital, and 
the abolition of all private property-ri^ts In the 
means of production. 

This would bring to an end nut only die In¬ 
equality between classes (to w^hich private pro^ 
petty inevitably gave rise) but the very cxislenee 
of classes at all. Mankind would then at lost be 
free of the class conflict which had oppressed it 
from the beginning of i ts history. 

Sl-Simon (1760-1825) and Auguste Comte 
(1790 -l857)j for whom human progress lay in the 
growth of science, saw history in a similar fash¬ 
ion as inevitable evolution through three ages. 
These werCk in their terms, ibe theologicai, the 
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metnphy^iE^I and finally the positive when 
social life would be completely reorganized on {hu 
basis of jxisitivc: knowledge, vii. science. 

Commen to all historicist thinkers, then, was 
their belief that history hud to pajss ibrou^ eer- 
Lola necessary states, and similarly was moving 
inevitably towards a certain destiny» inrspcclivc: 
of tlie inieations of mankind. Whether these 
pbas^ are seen as cycles of decline and fall or as 
a progression of slates culm inaLing in a hnol and 
henceforth unchangeable stalCp is an accident of 
the essential historicist ouLlook. 

flistoridsm is in essentials a fusion of a sense 
of historical continuity with the scientific spirit, 
but with a misunderstanding of each, Oppos^ to 
it Is B view of history in which tlie paiit is cerbiinly 
regarded as influencing the future, but in a wholly 
dilTerent franie of reference - that at any given 
moment mankind has before it choioes of action 
which are limited by the dreumstanccs of time. 
Such, for eKamplOi would be climatic factors and 
tlie existing level of induslrial technique 

But, given these Jimitations upon whai a person 
can do, the fact remnins that in order for him to 
do anything at ail he must more or less explicitly 
decide to do it. Even simply deciding to wait for 
what he thinks is inevitable, and not do rniything 
to resist it, is a decision between possible choices. 
The choice he will make is not, of course, idio¬ 
syncratic, but is dependent on customs and tastes. 
Tliese supply him with standards without which 
he could not reach a decision at all. Bui in using 
standards to decide upon a line of action, he is 
none the less using will. 

Tlie fact that these deeisions can to a great de¬ 
gree be predicted, when we know tlie casioms 
and tastes of the people^ does not filter this. We 
know that most t renchmen would prefer wine to 
water. They choose wine not because they have to, 
hut because they want to. All this was effaced by 
the historicist tlieories, which explained behaviour 
as a necessary reaction to conditions. The con¬ 
tention which is central to Marxian theory that 
people would to behave in a Krtaiti way be¬ 
cause it w'as in their intercut to do so, seems, on 
iljc surface, to supply a motive for action. But it 
overlooks the fact that in order for people to act 
in their self-interest, they must ivant do do so, 
and that this cannot automatically be as-sumed to 
follow from a knowledge of it. 


What happens in gny one age infliiences suc¬ 
ceeding ages by shaping the circumstances, the 
choices which are presented to the actors in the 
his^oiicat drama, and the ideas and standards by 
which they will be made. A decisive event is one 
the outcome of w'hich, had it been differenti 
would have made a fuodame ntoJ dirTerenoe to the 
course of history. That is, it would have removed 
the possihiliiy of a choice of profound signi¬ 
ficance. The defeat of Nazi Germany was such 
a decisive event for tlie mainieuance of Western 
eivLlizaiion. 

A signal error of hisioricism is the notion of a 
necessary pattern of evolution in history. What 
takes place is, on the conlraryt to be regarded as 
the outeomc of a multiplicity of events, some of 
which were decisive in giving direction to wliai 
foltowed^ ^ome of wliich were not. Thus feudal¬ 
ism was followed by capitalism, where this did 
occur, only because the conditions of feudal so¬ 
ciety had in fact broken down. This was due to a 
variety of things, such as ilie centralization cf the 
monarchy, which could not possibly be sub¬ 
sumed under a single law of evolution. On the 
oilier hand, capiialisni could not simply evolve 
out of feudalism, A number of events^ such as the 
Rcfoimatiiin and the geographical discoveries of 
the Renaissance esplonrrs, were decisive in creat¬ 
ing the condiiions under which it emerged. If they 
had not aJl taken place at that time, the course oF 
hisioiy would have been dilTercnt. 

I'urthermore^ the various stages of the his* 
icricist theories reveal themselves to be 
over-simplified classificaiimis. They are treated 
us homogeneous epochs with nothing of 
portance in common. Rut such things as the pur¬ 
suit of power and honour take place in alt a^Sj 
and arc, in fact, an intrinsic aspect of 
life. 

F-inally, how can a science be audacious enough 
to predict a future state as inevitable? All that 
science can do is lo cgtabliyh that under certain 
conditions people can b« expectEd to behave in ^ 
certain way. But can we possibly know all the 
conditions that will be present in future states, 
particularly when this involves the occuirence o 
two or more events in a specific; time relation to 
each other? Fnr example, could anyone have p^- 
dicted at the beginning of the war when Hitler 
was going to die? Yet if he had been killed at the 
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time oFIiis attempted aKiiii»HiiiaiLt>D, the courw of 
preseni-dn^ aHkirs wouJd be different. 

In fact, historicist theories are not iheoncs at 
atl. They do not make predictions along the lines 
of *If A and B, then C will follow^ but rather what 
have been described correctly as prophecies. 
They have abdicated from the task of trying to 
supply luajikind with the answer to the question 
of what must be done in order to achieve the 
good ISfc. They hjive done this by saytng cfsaen- 
tialiy that nothing can be done (except, perhaps, 
to iidj list oneself to themevixabte future). Because 
of this they may be severely ohurged with moral 
bj^nkruptcy. 

The curious thing about these theories is that 
when repeated often enough they may be ac¬ 
cepted as inevitable. Those who do so may then 
work to achieve the goal prophesied. Or else 
those who disapprow of the goal may be con¬ 
vinced even Llien that there is uothing t^tcan be 
done to resist it. So the prophecy may seem to be 
fulfilled. It is this which makes such theories 
dangerous for liberal sodetiesp particularly when 
the goal prophesied - ilie irresistible wave of the 
future -- is a totalitarian state. 

illustration: f^ge 219 * 


Tau^h Tcoud 

HUBRISf says Euripides in a play prodmasd in 
429 ex,, consisiR in wanting lo set oneself above 
the gndsp 

'iliis would Ml have been news to his audience: 
for the idea that the gods keep a jealous eye un 
the activities of the human race bad long been 
almost a commonplace of Greek thought. Al¬ 
ready in Horner (whose poctiy was put together in 
all probability before BOO B.c.^ and has been called 
ihe Bible of the Greeks)* when one of the insolent 
young men who are hoping lo.marry Pendope 
strikes the ragged beggar who is really Odysseus* 
her husband, come borne at last, one of his com¬ 
panions cries: ‘You did ill to strike a helpless 
wanderer, you fool, if by any chance he is one of 
the gods of heaven. For the guds in many guises^ 
like strangers froiu foreign Innds^ travel from city 


to city, observing the lawlessness [hubris] of men, 
aud their respect for law,' 

This watchfulness on the part of the gods* and 
the consequent punishincni with which they were 
thought to visit those guilty of hubris* soon be¬ 
came personlGed in the goddess Nemesis, whose 
name means *onc who gives what is due\ Hesiod* 
writing later than Homer (who uses the word 
only of hunmn retribuuon), makes her the 
daughter of Night. A most vivid description of 
this sinister power occurs at the bc^nniug of a 
poem in praise of VirgU written (in LaiJii) by 
Angelo Foliziano (E454-1494), who was perhaps 
the mml brilliant of all the scholars at die Court 
of Lorenzo de" Medidp and a Bne poet. 

High above ui in thin air ibtra hovers a Bwidcss, 
wrapped in eltjud. Her robe Jtoms whiiCp And her huir 
struiTu bdiind kef as she nli« her strident winga, ll Is 
she who subdues unruly amhitson, it is her anger thas 
Uucatcus the iuioftant. and hen ii the power ih.it crufih« 
Uic ^iril of baughiinfiEs in men, wrecklns the pfosperous 
and all iheir pomp. The Andenis Eianicd her Neiivcsia, 
child of silent Niflhi and Ocean. She wiyrn a crown of 
slare; her hands hold a hridle and s bowl. Theie is terror 
in her smile a& she thwuJts our cniTy plam and breaks oui 
wicked wills; for. like n wheel iMt turns, she reverses high 
and low, ruirnB our lives by ihc law of conuarles. Incon- 
Siam as the shifling winds. 

It is no accident that ihis noble yet appalling 
vision haunts the dty-states of the Renaissance 
no less than those of ancient Greece, for the over¬ 
throw of princely magnihccncc was as cummon in 
the one os in the other: and Diirer's engraving 
of the goddess* inspiicd by Politian's lints, pro- 
vidcs a curious link between tlie two periods. 

It was long believed that the sight of a man en¬ 
joying power and riches was of itself sufticicnt to 
arouse the jealousy and rcsentnfient of ihe gods. 
Solon the wise Athenian w^arned the fabulously 
wealthy Croesus of this; and the advent of 
Nemesis was not long delayed. HerodOlUS (c. 483 
-c. 425 BhC.) gives the text of a letter writteo by 
Amasis, king of Egypt, to his friend the tyrant 
Polycrates, whose affairs were prospering exceed¬ 
ingly: 

II15 pDea-eirit lo kam of the v^ell being of a friend and 
guKl. Hut T like nol ihcsc greal siatxts«s of yours* for t 
know how jealous nrr the and T do in some sort 

dcitiK for n^yaclf sod my friend* a mii^glirig of prospciily 
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and mishap, and a life of weal and woe thus chequered, 
rather than unbroken good fortune. For from aU I have 
heard 1 know of no man whom continual good fortune 
did not bring in the end to evil, and utter destruction. 

However, as we have seen, Homer contrasted 
hubris with obedience to law; and Hesiod in one 
place spoke of nemesis as our feeling of guilt when 
we have done wrong. This interpretation of the 
doctrine of divine retribution shows the gods 
punishing those who transgress the law of right¬ 
eousness, which is the law of heaven. This finds 
its grandest expression in the dramas of Aeschylus 
(525-456 B.C.). It is no longer because of his 
wealth, power and victories that a man is pun¬ 
ished: it is for yielding to the temptations which 
these bring with them. Agamemnon’s fall is due 
not to his triumph, nor to the long years of blood¬ 
shed at Troy, but to his arrogance and pride on 
his return - to his making himself equal to the 
gods. 

In one form or another, the doctrine of neme¬ 
sis has proved fatally fascinating to historians 
(see Historicism). Herodotus, the father of his¬ 
tory, sees its workings everywhere, and above all 
in the overthrow of Xerxes which forms the cen¬ 
tral and tragic theme of his great book. Likewise 
Thucydides (c. 460-c. 400 b.c.), in writing the his¬ 
tory of the rise to greatness and the subsequent 
collapse of Athens as an imperial power, has im¬ 
parted to his narrative the general structure of a 
tragedy in which success breeds hubris^ and so 
leads to its own destruction. But the most re¬ 
markable application of the doctrine to the prob¬ 
lems of history belongs to our own time. Pro¬ 
fessor To}mbee in A Study of History expresses his 
conviction that by some recurrent bias in the 
nature of things, those who create some new 
thing become fascinated by its charms, can see 
nothing beyond it, and eventually, like the iron¬ 
clad Mesozoic monster-reptiles, fall victims to 
their own speciality. This recurrent pattern which 
he finds in history Toynbee calls the Nemesis of 
Creativity. In tWs, the latest stage of its develop¬ 
ment, the doctrine of nemesis has lost its old con¬ 
nexion with the gods. Yet even today many feel 
safer for the touch of wood when they boast, and 
they feel obscurely apprehensive if success is un¬ 
usually prolonged. 

Tojmbee is not the first to rationalize the god¬ 
dess. Nemesis or a sense of righteous indigna¬ 


tion’, wrote Aristotle in his Ethics^ ‘is a good 
quality halfway between the bad qualities of en¬ 
viousness and maliciousness, all three being con¬ 
cerned with pleasure and pain occasioned by what 
happens to our neighbours. For the man who is 
righteously indignant is pained at the sight of un¬ 
just prosperity, whereas the envious man goes too 
far and is upset by prosperity of any sort, while 
the malicious man goes to the other extreme and 
actually rejoices at unjust prosperity.’ 

But the feeling that the matter goes deeper than 
this persists, and has never been better expressed 
than by William Blake, who wrote: ‘The prophets 
Isiah and Ezekiel dined with me, and I asked 
them how they dared so roundly to attest that 
God spoke to them...’ Isaiah answered: ‘I saw no 
God, nor heard any, in a finite organical percep¬ 
tion; but my senses discovered the infinite in 
everything; and as I was then persuaded and re¬ 
main confirmed, that the voice of honest indigna¬ 
tion is the voice of God, I cared not for conse¬ 
quences, but wrote.’ 

illustration: Page 276. 


Humanism and the humanities 

HUMANISM is a word with a short history in 
its present meaning. It is mostly used to describe 
a system of thought or an attitude of mind con¬ 
cerned with human nature, or in which human 
nature is the standard by which all things are 
measured. 

‘Humanist’ is an epithet frequently applied to 
people of good will who cannot readily be classed 
in any of the other unwieldy categories now cur¬ 
rent; in France in particular it is used as a tertium 
quid between ‘Christian’ and ‘Communist’. In a 
narrower sense ‘humanism’ signifies familiarity 
with subjects taught in the arts faculties of uni¬ 
versities. 

In both senses, the words indicate a concern 
with what classical and silver Latin writers called 
'‘humanitas\ This word was used variously to des¬ 
cribe mankind, the notion of humanity - ‘for men 
will perish, but human nature, of wfach the in¬ 
dividual is an image, survives’ wrote Seneca in the 
first century a.d. - and various human attributes, 
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especially mortality. Particularly it implied that 
which is worthy of the best in man. The Roman 
historian Tacitus wrote that ‘among Britons the 
imitation of Roman refinement goes by the name 
of humanitas\ Cicero, however, used it in a most 
specific sense, to describe familiarity with Greek 
philosophy and literature, these being the highest 
achievements of the human spirit and intellect. 
Paradoxically enough, this most specific use of 
the word is ultimately responsible for its present 
meaning. 

During the Dark Ages and Middle Ages the 
word gained a different currency: as an antinomy 
of ‘dc//as’, '‘humanitas* came to mean the nature 
of fallen man. More technically, certain of the 
fathers used the word to describe the human na¬ 
ture of Christ, and consequently, in a theological 
context, the heresies which deny the divine na¬ 
ture of Christ go by the name of humanism. 

Ciceronian ^humanicas^ was forgotten until 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, when 
it was restored, largely through the agency of 
Francesco Petrarcha (1304—1374), the greatest 
Italian poet after Dante. 

Petrarch has in fact always been regarded as 
the father of humanism. ‘This man’, wrote Leo¬ 
nardo Bruni, a Tuscan humanist, some thirty 
years after Petrarch’s death, ‘restored the study 
of humanities, which was then in abeyance’. In 
Petrarch were united the rhetorical and gram¬ 
matical traditions which were native to Italy, and 
the classical scholarship based on a critical scru¬ 
tiny of texts, which had developed in France. He 
was also connected with the political movements 
which, following Dante, sought the reunion of 
Italy through a revival of the prestige of 
Rome. 

Petrarch’s attitude to the material of history 
and his re-reading of the classics had an immedi- 
ate application. A Roman notary. Cola di Rienzo 
(1313 or 1314-1354), who had been sent on a 
delegation to the Papal residence which was then 

Avignon, met Petrarch there; and Cola’s revolt 
o^ned with an inflammatory speech, 
which was in fact a lecture explaining the inscrip- 
church of St John Lateran, 
wnich recorded the decree of the senate confer- 
nng imperial power on Vespasian. Cola exhorted 
Ihe people of Rome to reassert their sovereign 
power and restore their past glory. All exponents 


of'humanitas^ were characterized by this associa¬ 
tion of textual criticism with political action, by 
a Petrarchan allegiance to French scholarship 
and Italian rhetoric, and a passionate striving to 
achieve the classical perfection of eloquence, art 
and manners. 

At first the general movement was limited to 
the desire of rhetoricians and theorists of poetry 
to improve their style by a reading of the classics. 
This study soon extended to history and moral 
science - rhetoric, after all, is best taught by ex¬ 
ample. The method gained yet another applica¬ 
tion when the Florentine architect Brunelleschi, 
accompanied by the sculptor Donatello, travelled 
to Rome in 1401; the two artists measured and re¬ 
corded as many classical ruins as were accessible 
and applied what they had learnt from this, much 
in the way of the rhetoricians and the poets. As 
the studies grew, the search for the lost sources 
became more enthusiastic. Much classical material 
was gathered, mostly manuscripts from Greek 
and northern Euroj>ean monasteries. 

The study of Greek, too, was reviving. It had 
been very much stimulated by the awakening in¬ 
terest in Plato, which was to be one of the main 
intellectual forces in Italy in the fifteenth century. 
Manuel Chrysoloras, a Byzantine scholar, was 
lecturing in Florence from 1396; and Florence 
received a flood of Greek scholars at the time of 
the Council of Florence (1438-1443). But even 
before the time of Chrysoloras, Boccaccio (1313- 
1375) put up with a repulsive Calabrian monk, 
Barlaam, solely because this old man was a Greek 
scholar. 

The notion of humanita, or literae humanioreSy 
became defined. It was the study of grammar, 
rhetoric, poetry (meaning largely the theory of 
poetry), Wstory and certain aspects of moral 
philosophy, on a philological basis, with a view to 
restoring the forgotten and ‘correct’ standards. 
It was this idea of a return to classical thought 
and manners, the search for ancient ‘v/r/w’ which 
gave the period its name ‘Renascence’ (rebirth). 
The exponents of humanitdy who were either at¬ 
tached to universities or the Papal court, or else 
were employed as secretaries of princes or of city- 
states, referred to their subjects as humanltciy al¬ 
luding to Cicero’s use of humanitas, and to its 
definition by the third-century grammarian, 
Aulus Gellius, as ‘That which the Greeks call 
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TTGuScta [paideia] and we call sound education in 
the liber^ arts’. 

While the humanities were at first limited to 
Latin, Greek was soon included in the human¬ 
ists’ equipment, and when the movement had 
spread beyond Italy into Germany and France, 
Hebrew was also included. 

Because of the insistence on linguistic and tex¬ 
tual studies, the discovery of new documents and 
the revelation of forgeries, many of the human¬ 
ists found themselves in conflict with authority, 
especially authority resting on the unquestioning 
acceptance of oral traditions or shady documents. 
So Lorenzo Valla (1407-1457) passed through a 
difficult period after publishing his discovery that 
the Donation of Constantine, a document which 
was used to justify the existence of the Papal 
states, was a forgery. 

When the Reformation came, there were hu¬ 
manists on both sides of the great divide: Catho¬ 
lics like Erasmus, Protestants like Melanchthon. 
The word ‘humanism’, and indeed many of the 
ideas which it evokes, did not occur until a later 
date. In fact, in the seventeenth century, as the 
humanist methods and scholarship became in¬ 
creasingly diffused, and were incorporated into 
the various subjects which border on the humani¬ 
ties, so the word humanitd lost its emotional con¬ 
tent and became stylized and rather obsolete. 

It was revived again in the nineteenth century, 
when historians, and particularly German his¬ 
torians, began an intensive study of the Italian 
Renascence; it was then that ‘humanism’ came 
into being. Certain scholars saw it not only as the 
most important, but treated it as the sole intel¬ 
lectual movement of its time, and having given it 
this undue importance, bestowed on it virtues 
which its protagonists would never have claimed 
for it themselves. In the end humanism came to 
be considered as a fully fledged philosophical 
movement, and even as the creation of an entirely 
new attitude of mind. In this sense the word 
passed into common speech, and assumed a 
meaning parallel to that of ‘liberalism’, a word 
with a similar derivation; without, however, quite 
losing its original sense. ‘We talk of knowing 
Greek and Roman antiquity, which is what people 
have called humanism’, Matthew Arnold defined 
it in the eighties of the last century. But by that 
time the word had already taken the hazier sense. 


In the eighteen-thirties a reviewer had written of 
an author whose opinions were ‘more consonant 
to truth, as well as to an enlightened humanism’. 

illustration: Page 227. 
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The I.Q. 

I.Q. stands for ‘Intelligence Quotient’, which is a 
measure of a person’s intelligence found by 
means of an intelligence test. Before marks 
gained in such a test can be useful as information 
about a person, they must be compared with 
some standard, or norm. It is not enough simply 
to know that a boy of thirteen has scored, say, 
ninety marks in a particular test. To know 
whether he is clever, average, or dull, his marks 
must be compared with the average achieved 
by boys of thirteen in that test. 

In 1906 the psychologist, Alfred Binet (1857- 
1911), devised the standard in relation to which 
intelligence has since been assessed. Binet was 
asked to find a method of selecting all children in 
the schools of Paris who should be taken out of 
ordinary classes and put in special classes for de¬ 
fectives. The problem brou^t home to him the 
need for a standard of intelligence, and he hit 
upon the very simple concept of ‘mental age’. 

First of all, he invented a variety of tests and 
put large numbers of children of different ages 
through them. He then found at what age each 
test was passed by the average child. For in¬ 
stance, he found that the average child of seven 
could count backward from 20 to 1, and the 
average child of three could repeat the sentence: 
‘We are going to have a good time in the coun¬ 
try.’ Binet arranged the various tests in order of 
difficulty, and used them as a scale against which 
he could measure every individual. If, for ex¬ 
ample, a boy aged twelve could only do tests that 
were passed by the average boy of nine, Binet 
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held that he was three years below average, and 
that he had a mental age of nine. 

The concept of mental age provided Binet, and 
through him, other psychologists, with the re¬ 
quired standard. It enabled him to state scores in 
intelligence tests in terms of a norm. At first, it 
was usual to express the result of a test by the 
difference between the ‘mental’ and the ‘chrono¬ 
logical’ age. Then the boy in the example given 
would be ‘three years retarded’. Soon, however, 
the ‘mental ratio’ was introduced; that is to say, 
the ratio of the mental age to the chronological 
age. Thus a boy of twelve with a mental age of 
nine has a mental ratio of 0*75. 

The mental age was replaced by the ‘intelli¬ 
gence quotient’ or ‘I.Q.’. The ‘I.Q.’ is the mental 
ratio multiplied by 100. For example, a boy of 
twelve with a mental age of nine has an ‘I.Q.’ of 
75. Clearly, since the mental age of the average 
child is equal to the chronological age, the aver¬ 
age I.Q. is 100.. 

Binet found that intelligence develops evenly 
throughout childhood until about the age of six¬ 
teen, and that from then onwards there is no ap¬ 
preciable growth. Thus the average adult has a 
mental age of sixteen. ‘This form of statement is 
useful for individuals whose scores are not 
higher than those of the average child of sixteen. 
For higher levels of intelligence the method is of 
doubtful value,’ says Professor E. L. Thorndike in 
Intelligence Tests (1950). 

Alfred Binet and Sir Francis Galton (1822- 
1911) were the pioneers in the general field of in¬ 
telligence testing. Galton, in 1885, set up in the 
South Kensington Museum, a laboratory where 
people could have their intelligences measured 
by a series of tests. Under the influence of the 
American psychologist James Cattell (1860- 
1944), many tests of special mental powers were 
devised and used widely in the United States from 
1890 onwards. In France, Alfred Binet produced 
in 1906 what may be called a standardized inter¬ 
view consisting of thirty questions and tasks, 
many of which were chosen from Cattell’s tests of 
special powers now familiar to all psychologists. 
In 1908, in collaboration with the psychologist 
T. Simon, Binet further improved this ‘metric 
scale of intelligence’, and he finally revised it in 
1911. The intelligence tests developed by Binet 
and Simon are now used all over the world. 


Today intelligence tests are used by school 
medical officers in Great Britain in the diagnosis 
of mental deficiency, in the initial grading of chil¬ 
dren in schools, in Child Guidance Clinics and in 
vocational guidance. In industry many firms are 
now employing such tests to assess aptitudes for 
various kinds of work, a practice also adopted by 
the Civil Service. Perhaps the most startling evi¬ 
dence of the spread of intelligence tests is their 
use in the Armed Forces of the principal nations 
in the Second World War. 

In England, intelligence tests have many de¬ 
tractors. Those who advocate them say that this 
is because intelligence itself is not much admired 
in an age in which such words as ‘highbrow’ 
(q.v.), ‘clever’ and ‘intellectual’ are almost always 
used in a denigrating sense, and where the ten¬ 
dency is to admire character more than brains. 
Hostility to intelligence tests may also be due to 
the fact that they excite fear even in people of 
proved ability. A judge of the High Court was 
recently heard to remark that the thought of sub¬ 
mitting to an intelligence test filled him with dis¬ 
may. 

Such tests have been distrusted because too 
much has often been claimed for them. Some en¬ 
thusiasts, ignoring the fact that success in any¬ 
thing depends on special abilities and on tem¬ 
peramental qualities as well as on intelligence, 
have said that intelligence tests by themselves 
are adequate criteria for all kinds of activities and 
occupations, an extravagant claim which has 
naturally aroused opposition. Well-conducted 
tests, intelligently applied, and taking into ac¬ 
count emotional and temperamental factors, are 
agreed by leading psychologists and education¬ 
ists to be of value, especially in the testing of 
young children and in the diagnosis of mental 
deficiency. 


The Immaculate Conception 

The IMMACULATE CONCEPTION is 
a phrase in which ‘Immaculate’ means free from 
sin, and ‘conception’ refers not so much to the 
act of conception as to the being conceived. 
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It is applied to Mary, ihe mother of Jesus 
Christy and is intended to convey that she ur-as 
without $in from the first moment of her cxiS’ 
tence. The first moment of existencB of a human 
being, possessing a raiionaJ soul, is not easy to 
determine, and no Christian body hns made any 
definite statement on the matter. However, the 
being is now usually held to exist from the first 
moment of the union between the male seed and 
the female ovum. But in medieval times it was 
^nerally held that the liuman being only came 
into existence at the tirnc of the Cjuickening of the 
foetus, several months after ihc act of genera¬ 
tion , the rational soul was supposed to be infused 
into the physical body at that time, it was this 
that led to controversy about the idea that Mary 
was ‘immaculate’ from the first moment of her 
Conception, la plain language she could not 
have been perfect before she existed. 

But there was anotlicr issue which made it im¬ 
portant to emphasize that Mary was not im- 
mwulatc until the first moment of her own proper 
existence, that no perfection was inherent in her 
as a human being automatically, as a result, for 
instance, of some special grace given to her par- 
enia. Catholic lhcoIogj.ins hold that human Im> 
mgs are subject to the disorder, the lack of per¬ 
fection, which we call sin, and that their way of 
release froTn this state is solely through the re¬ 
demption of the world by Jesua, They insist that 
.^9^ received this heritage of disorder, 

original sin (q.v.), which is common to all human 
beings, but was freed from it from dm first mo¬ 
ment of her existenci: by the foreseen meriLs of 
her son Jesus's redemptive life. The collect for 
Immaculate Conception rtads: 
O God who. by the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin, didst make her a worthy habitation 
for thy son. and didst, by his forcsKo death, pre- 
serve her from all stain of sin; gmnt, we beweeh 
inee, ttwt through her intercession we may be 
cJtanscd from sin and com* with pure hearts lo 
the^ ^rough the same Jesus Christ, thy son, onr 

The Immaculate Conwpu'on is, then, & rather 
technics analytical description of the idea that 
Maiy the mother of Jesus was perfect. Tliis idea 
can be swn clearly in Chnstian wrilent from the 
rairlwst times. ‘The new Eve’ is the comiuimcst 
title given to Mary by the early Fathcre of the 


ChiiTch; in this title was included ihe idea that 
to Mary was restored the perfection which Eve 
possessed in her innocence, together with a new 
spiritual perfection, implied in the words of the 
angel to Mary at the annunciation: "Hail Mary, 
full of grace.’ ‘FuU of grace' has been taken gen¬ 
erally by theologians to indicate Mary's spiritual 
perfection, her sancdficaiion. The tendency to 
trace this perfection back to its origin in her 
mother’s womb has scriptural backing from the 
aaology of St John the Baptist, who is described 
as being filled with the Holy Spirit while still in 
his mother's womb (St Luke i. 15), 

The celebration of the feast of the conception 
of tlie Virgin is of early medieval origin. It is pos¬ 
sible that St Ildefonsua instituted such a feast in 
Spain sometime after 667, but the documentary 
evidence is not certain. The first certain evidence 
of such a feast comes from England At Win¬ 
chester in 1030, and under the Abbot ilrJwui 
(1034-1057), the feast was kept on S December, 
nine months, that is, before the feast of Mary's 
birthday on B Scpiember, Tlic feast seems also to 
have been kept at St Augustine's at Canterbury 
about 1050. There is evidence of llic feast being 
kept much earlier, but it is inconclusive. 

Id the twelfth and thirtoenth centuries the feast 
l^me a live issue in the Chureh, and celebra¬ 
tion of it Was actually forbidden in some places. 
This prohibition was based on the idea that Mary 
could not have been perfect as a mere pbysicsi) 
e^sicitpB in the womb of her mother, prior to the 
time of her 'conception' as a human being, at the 
Utnc of the infusion of a human immortal soul 
into her body, as already explained. There was 
DO calling in question her freedom from sin from 
her birth, and before her birth, till her death. St 
John the Baptist was universally held to have 
Jived such a sinless life, and it was naturally sup¬ 
posed that the mother of Jesus must have been the 
most perfect of all human beings. 

In time the issues were clarified and it became 
possible to put tlicm into final form. This was 
done by Pius IX in the Bull Jneffabilts on 
3 December 1354, which stated ‘The doctrine 
which declares that the Most Blessed Virgin 
Mary, in the first instan t of her conception, by a 
singuJar grace and privilege of Almighty Cod, in 
view of the merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 
the human race, was preserved exempt from ail 
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itflin of ungtnnl sin, is a doctnne revealed by 
God, and ihercforc must be believed firmly and 
constantly by the faithful.' There utcr: many pro* 
tests at the time froin non-Catholic bodies, on 
the grounds that the Catholic Church was ‘ad’ 
ding’ to the deposit of revealed truth left to man¬ 
kind in senpture. On the other band, (he Catholic 
Church clouns to have the divinely given power, 
and duty, to unfold and elucidate the fuU impli¬ 
cations of revealed Irulb. 

illustration: Plate 14 and ftigc 3ll 


'No zcord for sclwlam' 

IMPEKIalISM — in the sense of power eser- 
eised by a donaioant community over subject 
communities - is an ancient idea; but the impli¬ 
cation that the exercise, or extension, of sucli 
power is morally desirable is relatively modem. 

The term could come into use only when the 
principle was no longer taken for gmnled. True, 
modem historians and socioiogisls have written 
studio of ancicnl Assyrian und Egyptian im- 
peiialism, Greek imperialism and Roman ini- 
periiuistn; but in doing so they have used a new 
Concept to ilJutniniitc events and institutions of 
periods remote in time. 

Assyrians. E^pdans, Greeks and Romans were 
not in the habit of arguing about the righia and 
^ongs of ‘imperialism’ - even though their 
icadere followed polidex which can intelligibly be 
eswbed as ‘impcrfalisi'; and even though one 
find - in Thucydides' dramatized account of 
between the Athenian generals and 
inc Mclian embassy, for example - an exposition 
o imperialist’ principles which has a strongly 
contemporary flavour. 

^ The actual wnrd ‘iuipcriglism', in its sense of 
wking or at least not refusing, an extension of 
c npsh Empire in directions where trading in- 
iivesunenta require the protection of 
. ' Appears to have come into common use 

m the last qiiarteT of the nineteenth century. Lord 
Carnarvon wuld say in 1871!; *I have heard of 
imj^nal policy and imperial interests, but im- 
penafism, as such, is new to me.* By the cighteen- 
meticsthc term had been adopted both by those 


who approved, and by those who rejected, the doc¬ 
trine; by the H^esiminster which explained 

how the ‘vivid realization of the firiush Empire as 
“a world-wide Venice with the sea for streeLs”, 
gave a decisive impetus to what may be called, in 
the slang of the day, “the new Imperialism’' ' 
(1895); and by the itally News^ which spoke of 
‘that odious system of bluatcT and swagger and 
might against right on which Lord BcaconsfieJd 
and his colleagues bcxtuwod the tawdry nickname 
Of ImperiaUsm' (1898), 

Why did the word - ’no word for scholars', ac¬ 
cording to Profcsscir W.K. Hancock - only C5- 
lahlish itself at this late date? Modern empire- 
building - tlie process whereby Europe thrust its 
frontiers, its traders, settlers, nusstonaries, ad¬ 
ministrators and policemen into the non-Euro- 
pean world - had been going on at least since the 
end of the fifteenth century. If Burke could state 
his theory of empire adequately without using 
the term ‘imperiaiism’, why did Lord Rosebery 
feel the need for it? 

Tlie answer seems to lie in tlie special charac¬ 
teristics of this late ninetccnlh-carly twendeth- 
centtiry phase of colonial expansion. 1-irst, its 
scale and tempo; between 1880 and 1920 the 
grcatCT part of the African continent, of the Arab 
world, of China and south-east Asia, with such 
oceanic islands as had hitherto been left unmo¬ 
lested, was brought directly or indirectly under 
the control of the chief colonial powers: Brimin, 
France, Belgium, Germany, die Netherlands, 
Portugal, Italy, the U,S.A. 

Sccund, the competing claims of these powers 
for colonies, protectorates, spheres of influence 
and - later - mandates, brought into being new 
zones of inter-European tension in the world nut- 
ride Europe: Egypt, Morocco, the Nile Valley, 
the Congo basin, Persia, Manchuria. Europeans 
were compelled to think of llieir future as in some 
way linked with the outcome of crises ip remote 
places with unfamiliar names - Agadir, Fasboda, 
Kiao-Chow. 

Third, since the states involved in this stnjggle 
for empire were for the tno«t part purliamenlary 
democracies, operating systems of uRtvcncif or 
manhood suffrage, theif governments were faced 
with the problem - new, apart from Athenian ex¬ 
perience - of conductiiig imperialist policies with 
the consent of the governed; and of prcsentLug 
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these policies — Involving expenditure of blood 
and [reasurOp and a reversal of earlier libe ral aiti- 
tndcs - in terms which would secure the approval 
of 'aU or most men\ 

Hence tlie need for an imperial ideology^ which 
could be stated in suitable ctkii^l languap^^ and 
commerLd itself alike to Britisli nonconfonnistSp 
German Lutherans, Belgian Catholicsand French 
libri^s pEFiseurs. It was partly for this reason that 
the imperial idea affected all aspects of naliotiai 
life and thought - above all in Britain: found ex¬ 
pression in Imperial history, imperia] socLolo^p 
imperial philosophy, imperial theories of Eovem- 
mentp Imperial poetry, unpcrLal romance and on 
imperial popular press. 

One funJier characteristic of this phase of 
colonial expansion was the fact of controversy: 
imperialist orthodoxy was quickly challenged by 
an anti-imperialist heresy - or heresies^ And^ 
though Britain has been rightly regarded os the 
best laboralcuy specimen of the new imperialism, 
ilic debate jisclf was internaLional: Joseph Cham^ 
bcrlatn, Jules Ferry, Karl Peters, King Leopold 
11, on the one side; J. A. Hobson, Jean Jauite, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Lenin, on the other^ 

The imperialist thesis - tliou^, of course, it 
was stated in cruder and subtler forms - con¬ 
sisted in the main of an amalgam of doctrines, 
drawn from different sources: a iweudo-Darwin- 
ian concepuoit of the inevitability of coofUct In 
human, and partiailnrly international, affairs, 
and the sumval of the fittest, or the most aggres¬ 
sive, nutiunaJ type^i; a pseudn-Calvinist belief in 
one's own nation as a nation 'elect" - specially 
ordained by God (or 'Providence^ or *History') 
to increase the welfare and improve the manners 
of less-favoured peoples ; a nco-Hcgclian view of 
the nation-state as the embodiiTLent of an ethical 
idea; a neo-mcramiilist theory of the ncce^i^siiy 
for colonies as a market for rnanufactures, and 
an insurance against poverty, unemployment and 
clBs4i-war; and a ncoMallhusian theory of their 
usefulness as a dumping ground for surplus 
populatiorL As WilHam Watson modestly pul it, 
in Thf Inexorable Law: 

We hive retgnad 

Augiuily; Icl nur pan be so xiutaincd 

Ttial Tune, far betKe. buEd oar menwry dear! 

Lci it he aaidt *This MtsSress of ihe sword 

And ewqucniig now, th3i tlmplre swoln with Spoils, 


Yet served the human caiue, yet itxove fur hhia; 

Hers was the pnrc^i grc^kincss we recuuL^ 

The classic statement of the anti-imperiali^L 
heresy is to be found in J. A. Hobson^s Impvriaf- 
fi?j| (1902)^ His argument can be reduced to three 
main proposltioas: 

First, the "tap-root^ of modern imperialism is 
economic* The drive for empire arises out of the 
chronic ' under-consumptiouisi' lendencies of ad¬ 
vanced capitalist economics. Thus the main pur¬ 
pose of expansian (however justified in colonial 
apijiogetics) is to mojutaini a falling mte of profit. 
At this stage of history the governmeDts of im¬ 
perialist CDUittries become little more than execu¬ 
tive committees of mcrchanLs and investors, in¬ 
terested In the goldfields of ihe Rand, a Berlin- 
Baghdad railway ^ or Congo rubber. 

Second^ the effect of imperialism is not merely 
to disrupl the traditional social systems and values 
of the colonial peoples; but also to corrupt the 
colonizing nation: to stimulate a spirit of jingo- 
ism+ racial arrog;ancc, morel humbugi delight m 
violence; to strengthen the pressures for intellect 
tnal conformity (particularly in Oxford and C^^m- 
bridge); to weaken ihc institutions of liberalism 
by re-exporting into the Home Counties retir^ 
proconsuls and nabobs, who introduce into Bot- 
ish public life the auihoritariaii habits of mind 
which they have acquired in tbcir dealings with 
Asians and Africans; and, above all, to increase 
the tensions leading to international war. 

Third, the solution to tlie problems raised by 
unperiaLism is to be found in sodal reform, and 
a progressive raising of domestic standards o 
consumption - which will render unnecessary the 
drive for colonial markets and investment out- 
leis* 

Lenin, who in the preface to his 
(IPIT) warmly acknowledged his debt to Hob¬ 
son, accepted^ in essentials, Hobson's first two 
propositions, and rejected his third. praw.ing on 
a work of Rudolf I lilferdlng's, Has 
(1910), Lenin placed greater emphasis upon the 
rble of the banks, of monopolies, and or tlie ^ 
port of capital, in the genesis of imperialism* He 
was more intcresled, too, in the effect of imix^^" 
iolism upon the Labour movement- parti^l^r^>' 
in the devcIopTiicnt of the attitude which he 
cribed as 'opportunism" among the Labour an 
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Trade Uiuod leadership of the wealthier imperial 
countries^ aa Lenin saw it, with the pro¬ 

ceeds of coLoiiial loot: and he quoted with ap¬ 
proval Engels’ remark Lliat ^even Tonx Mann 
is fond of laentioning that he will be lunching 
with the Lord Mayors 

For Hobson 'S reformism Lenin ^ of course, had 
no iise^ Imperialism^ In Ills view, could be abol¬ 
ished only by the combined attack of ihe revolu¬ 
tionary proletariat in the imperial countries and 
revolutionary nationalists in the coh^nics. While 
Hobsoii was the father of a generation of British 
radicals - from Braitsford to Broctway - Lenia's 
dchoidon is still the point of departure for Com¬ 
munist thinking ihroughout the w^orld: 

Imperialism capilaiLvn fu that itafc of dcvdopfiwnt 
in whidi the dDniination ot mancpolio and linaEice 
cqjiitaJ has takes shape; in which the e^iport ofc^pfutl has 
acQuired pmauunced imporhUKt:^ Ln which the division of 
the wfxrkl by the inEciwiioniiL tmsu has hegun, and in 
whtch The partfilaQ of all the territoty nf the carUi by the 
peaiest capital fat countrfes ha^ been completed. 

One consequence of this critique of empire was 
that 'imperialism' acquired a rhetorical - in addl- 
tion to its original descriptive - meaning: it be¬ 
came a rude word. We are none of us imperial¬ 
ists now. Indeed, there are hardly any empires E 
only a Commonwealth of Nations, a I'rench 
Union, an integral Belgian-Congolese State, etc. 
Yet the word still has its uses. Only it is necessary 
to distinguish between imperialism" in its tradL 
litmal sense -- referring to the ascendant^ of 
Europcart over non-Eurppean pcoplE!^ (which 
still survives in Africa and parts of Asia); in its 
semi-technical sense « referring to the Hobson- 
Luxemburg-Lenin theory of tlie social causes and 
consequences of this ascendancy; and in itn ex¬ 
tended sense - referring to the new kind of as¬ 
cendancy enjoyed by the H-Bomb powers, 

iLLusT^ATtow: Pages 26S and 269. 


Tler^ and individual 

The CULT OF THE IN DIVIDUAL can 
he of two types, roughly divisible into the Clas¬ 
sical, where die hero or leader is the man most 


perfectly embodying the Ideals and aspirations of 
the group, and ihe Rcnaissancc-RoTnantic, where 
society prides itself on producing a wide variety 
of higldy-developed personalities and thus creates 
a tradition of individual liberty, which may later 
be exploited by minority groups - tycorms, gang¬ 
sters or artists. 

It is not easy to be an individual in a primitive 
tribe Ln which physical lives and atdtudes arc in¬ 
tensely regulated. Only when a tribe begins to de- 
vclop^ does the culleccJve choral interest in ritual 
lurn into the saga and the drama of heroes, of 
glorious deeds, with the chorus sinking hack into 
^doddering and potleringold men, moralizing on 
an acilon in which they are too feeble to join". 

Tribal ceremonies arc collective and mono¬ 
tonous; primidve work-songs have ns their aim 
the psychic and physical co-ordination of the 
group. The appearance of the hero sugpsht the 
leader of a people in motion, with new situations 
requiring new responses. Yet in drama the Greek 
hero retained his organic relation to his people, 
as inshmeed by the retention of ihe chorus and by 
the religious atmosphere of die whole scene; the 
danger of the Greek hero is that he will show 
hiitris (q.v,) and over-pasa tJic limits of his excep¬ 
tional and individual nature. 

Enlarging upon this poinL die poeiW. H. Auden 
has given an intricate formula for the description 
of Individuals in ancient times. The hero of the 
Greek poets was exceptional by nature; he was 
lucky because he was endowed with virtue, and 
his danger lay in his attempting to turn his na¬ 
tural talents into spiritual ones, for hubris was 
pretending to bcconcie what you already were. On 
the other hand, the Platonic hero was Spiritual, 
capable of freeing himself from body and pas- 
nions and of knowing the divine ideas; his danger 
was that the Eros might undo him, that he miglit 
claim to be endowed by fortune with what he could 
only beenme. Auden then proceeds to say that it is 
the JewIshChristian hero wlio alone do^ justice 
to both nature and spirit; Abniham and Job are 
neither cKccptionaJ by nature nor by philojso- 
phieal intuition (it would be presumptuous to 
know the mind of God), but they are obedient to 
Gtxl when they can choo.'te to be disobedient. 
Thus "only the religious hero is an historical in¬ 
dividual at every moment of his cxisicnce\ 

Ihe Middle Ages, dominated by religion and 
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by an hietancliical structure which digeauria^ 
sOTial movcineni, would be generally considered 
deficient in individuals. It was Ihc Rcnaigsaiicse 
which cmphagi 2 fid free expression and the de¬ 
velopment of the aU-round man - humanists such 
as Aenc^s Sylviug or Erasmus, artist-scientists 
such as LeonardOp artist-advcnhircr^ such as 
Benvenuto Cellini, patron-princes such as Lor¬ 
enzo de' Medici; all these were alike concerned 
with the fullness of life^ and alike prescnled 
human fallibility. 

The New Monarchs^ owing much to Machia- 
velli's Frmc^^ (1513), were a trifle too outwiirdly 
magnificent^ inwardly too contriving and 
cynical, to be heroes in the classical sense, Eii 2 a- 
bethan tnigcdy was built upon this cult of 
dividualism, excmplais of which are Fauslus and 
Macbeth^ lago and Volpone^ and above all Ed¬ 
mund in King Lear, a genuine Mnuhiavelk en¬ 
tirely secular, to whom pity, love and fear are 
irrelevant. A new individualism of the Renais¬ 
sance also stares out of portraits, for instance 
from the seLT-portrait in the National Gallery^ in 
London, of the wild Salvator Rosa, 161fUl7S3* 
It persists in roman tic ptiiiniils, e-.g. of the poet 
in his dreamy r6lc, like the portrait of Words¬ 
worth by H.W. PickcrsgilL 

The deepening of the religious sense in the Re- 
formation tended to strengihen that individual¬ 
ism which went so well with capilahsL enterprise; 
Man^s relauons with God could be achisved with¬ 
out the mediation of priests or good works, and 
it was by the inner light of grace (the *dark lant- 
horn of the spirit") that men like Cromwell acted. 
When the religious wont subsided and a stabler, 
more sophistiKitcd society emerged, tJic indivi¬ 
dual resumed for a while his classical rdle of em¬ 
bodying the attitudes cf his ^oup^ in the eight¬ 
eenth century one survived like a Lord Chester¬ 
field Of a Gibbon, or else went mad like a Cowper 
or a Blake. 

Nevertheless Puritanism had left an inerndi- 
cablc mark, so that when the Romantics again 
discovered ihc delights of the Self tliey did so 
with a strong moral bias, emphasizing the im¬ 
portance and general acceptability of their own 
psych nlogical processes (Wordsworth and Col- 
cridgej or bitterly criticizing a society which dis¬ 
approved of them (Byron and Shelley), Words¬ 
worth's Prelude (1305) is an enormous attempt to 


mate egotism fespeaable; Jeau-Jacques Rous¬ 
seau's Coq/?JJio/u, which he began in 1765, had 
been an even longer one to g^ve egotism truth 
and charm. Goethe declared that all his works 
were "fragments of erne great confession*, and 
thus arose the idea of the individital artist os 
prophet* law-^verand bcct. 

Temperamental peculiarities were now sharp¬ 
ened by social and economic facU; ihe new indus¬ 
trial middle clofsa* described by Matthew Am old 
os Philistines (q.v.), had little use for die artist 
or the man who found no fulfil niCfit in commer¬ 
cial success and a somewhat hypocritical resp^t- 
ability; it was thus that egotism became Isolation 
und artisU retired to ivory towers (q.v,). 
Preoccupation with the individual now es- 
lends from American manuals on *How to be a 
real person' and 'How to gain friends and in¬ 
fluence people* through the whole fabric of psy¬ 
chology and psycho-analysis to the metaphysical 
anxiety of theologians and philosophers. Now¬ 
adays it is die loneliness of man which claims 
most attention. An aspect of this lonelinesst and 
of the desire to escape from CUU be seen in 
quite extraordinary degree to which artist-thin- 
kers^ bduding Ycala, Rilke and P.IL Lawrence 
have created their own autonomous systems. 
Sartre the cxi!^Leuilalist believes that it is only 
through the anguished realization of our loneli¬ 
ness und freedom that we may finally achieve an 
authentic existence* 

in.i/XTaATiOEtf: Plate 2 and Pa*c 267. 


TAe Ofie ammg the manff 

The INDIVIDUAL VERSUS THE STATE 
as a relanonship is one of the muin problems of 
poliricat thought. Aristotle remark^ diat man 
is a political aaimsdr he is born into society, ut¬ 
terly dependent on this medium. The stale should 
therefore reBect and foster the best in indiwduals 
rather than debase them. It siihotild be ultimately 
resiMCisible to society as a whole. This can be 
achieved only through the maximum personal 
freesdom compatible with the order necessary for 
a harmonicu^ commonu'caltti. 
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In primitive times the problem is not acute, 
nte majority are illiterate, with little sense of 
individuality. What Dagchol called ‘the cakc of 
custom’ makes for cohesion; religion and taboo 
arc expressed in social rites, and ihe «nira]ized 
state has not yet developed. With the rise of civi¬ 
lization, gove^ment and war, new leaders, priests 
and administrators emerge. The old hereditary 
ehiefbiin or king often becomes a mere mascot. 
Predatory exploitation, as well as consimcttvc 
governmenL, comes about. Individuals change 
and disrupt the fabric of sHTsiicty, Yet a unit^ 
frant of govemmeDt and religton persists, as. fur 
example, in the cities of Mesopotamia and Egypt. 
It was in the Greek cities that the problem of the 
individual and the state was first extensively dis¬ 
cussed. Even here the original tribal solidarity 
persisted, while the moral respon,sibility of in¬ 
dividuals and the need for Qrcm to participate in 
decisions were recognized. Their organic rek- 
tionsbip to their native city iii nssmned and em¬ 
phasized by both Plato and Aristotle, Pbto, in¬ 
deed, in his Republic and fjiws sacrifices the in¬ 
dividual to society so completely that he has been 
termed an arch-enemy of liberty. Religion Is still 
not regarded by Aristotle as a private, unworldly, 
concern, but as the worship of the civic Gods and 
ancestral traditions. 

After the conquests of Alexander and of Rome, 
the city-states of antiquity were swamped in a 
universal Empire; at the same time, the dlite of 
this civilization had been me deeply self-conscious. 
The old civic loyalties were no longer adequate, 
and new universal philostipbicii — Stoic and Epi¬ 
curean - related the individual to a cosmic order 
in which be could participate by way of reason 
and self-disdplinc. He could either play his part 
nobly in public affairs, or, like Diogenes, attempt 
to withdraw from society. Before the coming of 
Christianity, the individual is already asserting 
himself agai nst tlic State. 

With the Christian revolution, the traditional 
union of religion and stale power was further 
broken down. If the most important things in life 
arc outside tlie province of the state, it becomes a 
necessary evil rather than the culmination of 
human endeavour. While putristic tliought gctier- 
ally enforced obedience to the Empire, and Con¬ 
stantine was regarded as head of the Church and 
State - a tradition which continued through the 


Bysiniinc Emperors 10 the Russian Tsars - the 
breakdown of the Western Empire and tlie rise of 
the Papkiicy promoted the medieval conflict of 
Church and State. T his conflict was kter Intensi¬ 
fied by the Protestant assertion of individual con¬ 
science. It encouraged the modem cuncepiian of 
liberty. White the Christian ideal of common¬ 
wealth, both in Christendom and within the 
medieval realm, discouraged individualism, the 
power of the state in relation to society was di¬ 
minished both by the appeal to the Church and 
the appeal to conscience. The appeal to con¬ 
science shaded into an appenl to anarchy among 
the extreme Protestant sects. The critimsm of ilie 
state by conscience was Tcinforced by intellectual 
scepticism, 

With the emergence of rationalists in the seven¬ 
teenth century, tlie relation of the in dividual to 
the state was deftned in novel, utilitarian terms. 
The medieval notion of social contract wax em¬ 
ployed to present the individual as one who bar¬ 
gained to surrender an original, ficutious. liberty 
in return for protection, Thomas Hobbes in 
Leviathan (IdSl) regarded the state of nature as 
'najity, brutish and short': the ruler was simply a 
policeman. If he failed to create security, alle¬ 
giance could be transferred to someone who 
could. The individual is loyal to the state not 
through instinct or rchgion, but through fear and 
interest. T his contractual view was further de¬ 
veloped by the utilitarian philosophers, Beniham 
and .Austin, who held ihai the state should clear 
the ground for the free play of a bcncfi«nl econo¬ 
mic eompeiition, and act simply os a night-walch- 
mau to protect property. The jKodulum had 
swung from the extreme of primitive social soli¬ 
darity to an extreme individualism. 

With tlic Romantic movement, this utilitarian 
individualism wa.s modified by a psychologically 
more normal view; Elurkc depicted jndividuais os 
‘born into society', port of an organic commun¬ 
ity ex lending over generations past and to come, 
Hegel created a romantic cult of the world- 
historic folk nation, of which the state was the 
supreme expression. He coined the tenn totali- 
larian for the whole tradition and environment 
of a people. The French philosophers, Saint- 
Simon and Comte, advocated an authoritarian, 
managerial society, inspired by a new religion. 
Comte, in the manner of Plato, wished to restore 
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the aneierit unity of Church and Sutte character¬ 
istic of antiquity, Mani predicted the abolition of 
the state, and Its absorption in n free commuDist 
society. Bu t he desired to achieve this through the 
existing state fay the dictatursliip of tJic proletar¬ 
iat. He was, therefore, strongly criticized by the 
anarchists, who bad inherited in rationalist fornt 
the Old sectariao tradition. 

Proudhon and Bakunin, individualists who 

wished to by-pass the state altogether, believed 
that the Marxist res'otutinn would get no further 
than the phase of dictatorsblp. This fear has been 
Tcalirycd in the totalitarian Russian slate. Both 
the Fascist totalitarian state, and the Russian 
dictatoTsliip identify the slate with society. Both 
revive the cull of the state characteristic of anti¬ 
quity, Both attack individual freodoTn. 

The alternative to this solution is not anarchy. 
It is rather the control of state power throu^ a 
constitution. This tiliimately depends upon the 
general way of life of a free society. The most 
elective advocate of this view was the English 
philosopher T. H, Green, whose Principles of Poll- 
I tea! ObitgaiiOH (1872) combined a dynamic, un 
ordered and a moral view of society. Ite indi¬ 
vidual, he argued, should be free, under the law, 
to participate in churches, trade unions, univer¬ 
sities and other organizations independent of the 
state. In which ilte best sense of the society is ex¬ 
pressed. This viprous influence can change the 
climate of opinion which the flexible constitu- 
lional stale is geared to reflect. 

Qreen was unwilling to allow state interfer¬ 
ence with personal property, but Ills lioeiaJ- 
democraltc heirs believed that social justice could 
only be secured through a redistribution of pro¬ 
perty by the state. How far this policy should go 
is oiie of the principal aspects of the problem of 
the individual and the Ktate today. Meanwhile, 
they ore unlikely to be reconciled by a relum tn a 
priTnitive totalitarianism, or by an assertion of 
individualist anarchy. Liberty is best secured bv a 
constitutional state responsive to the will of a 
vigorous institutions) and personal life within its 
frame. 

'I'his freedom is precarious unless the esinblLsh- 
nient of the rule of law in the nuicr world pre¬ 
vents the constitutional state, forced to follow 
the totalitarian example, from becoming the 
garrison state and so stultifying itself by inter¬ 


ference with the personal freedom on which its 
vitality dcpcmls. The individual who desires per¬ 
sonal liberty cannot be merely a member of a 
nation-state: he must be u citizen of the world. 


The iVi/irriorit// cftmjtlej: 

INFERIORITY COMPLEX, a term much 
thrown about in common speech, was invented 
by the psychologist Alfred Adler (1S70-1937), 
who began his career as a disciple of Freud, but 
soon began to doubt whether Freud was right to 
find in repressed sexual desire the priramount 
cause of neurosis. 

In 1912 he Ceased to work w'ilh Freud, and 
sianed a new school of w-hat he called ‘Individual 
Psychology*. ‘Individuals’, he wrote, *do not 
form their unconscious memories .ill round the 
same central motive - sexuality, for itistatice. 
Each individual, hcbcljevcd. has a different nwd, 
an inferiority for which he seeks compensation. 
‘The method of Individual Psychology begins and 
ends with the problem of inferiority.' 

In Adler’s teaching there is a distinction be¬ 
tween the inferiority complex, w hich is an abnor¬ 
mality and Ilte principal element of ncur^is, and 
the feeling of inferiority, which is present in every¬ 
one and i$ a normal reaction of the individual to 
the inevitable difficulties of life. 

Adler defines the inferiority complex as fol¬ 
lows: ‘The ioferiority complex appears before a 
problem for which an individual is not properly 
adapted, or equipped, and expresses his convic¬ 
tion that he is unable to solve it.' According to 
this view every neurotic has an inferiority com- 
p1u.x. But one neurotic is distinguished from an¬ 
other by the kind of situation in which he feels 
unable to continue to cope witli life, by the limits 
he has put to his striving and activitira. The es- 
iicntial difference between llie neurotic and the 
‘healthy individual’ is to be found in ilie dilfcring 
Ways in which they face the problems of iife- 
Boih may feel inferior when faced with a difficult 
task; but the healthy person will read ‘lealistj- 
cally’; he will learn the appropriate means by 
which the task may be accomplished, and h’S 
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initial feeling nf inferiority will act m a spur urg¬ 
ing him on towards success, 

The neurotic, on the other hand, while needing 
success as a compensation for a reeling of in¬ 
feriority, fears faiJure so much that he will seek 
Co avoid facing the testing difFiculties that must 
be ovErcomc before it can be achieved. By evad¬ 
ing the initial difficulty be makes it harder for 
himself to cope with similar fuluie difficulties. 
The idea becomes fixed in his mind that be is in¬ 
capable of doing so, and thus be has converted 
the original and natural feeliog of inferiority into 
an tnferiority complex, 

Tlie neurotic will be unable to bear his inferior¬ 
ity complex. He will still struggle to get rid of iL 
*His goal Is still to be superior to dilficultics, but 
instead of overcoming them , he will try to hypno¬ 
tize himself, or auto-in toxica le himself itlto/ee/- 
ing superior. Meanwhile his complex will intensi- 
fy bcL^use the situation th^t pruKltiocs it reitistins 
unaltered, rh^ provocation is still there. Every 
step takes will lead him further into self-de¬ 
ception, and all bis problems wLU press in upon 
him with greater and peater urgency*'^ {Adlcf, 
What Zj/tf Should Mean to You, 1923). 

A person w-ith an inferiority complex, while 
still sinig^liug for a feeling of adequacy, has at 
heart ^von up hope of overcoming the difficiilties 
that face him. Tf a jiituatinn makes him feel weak, 
he estcapes^ and tries to find one that he can do¬ 
minate. If, for c.tainple, he cannot bold down a 
job, he may attempt to reassure himself by being 
a tyrant to his wife and children. If he feels tnade- 
quate socially, he may try to stifle the feeling by 
boasting. But the inferiority compIcK will remain, 
and be ^the lasting undercurrent of his psychic 
lifeV 

Inffrhrityfieiing^^ (in contrast to lite inferiority 
complex) are not, Adler held, in themselves nb- 
normal, but are in fact a sound and realistic ap¬ 
preciation of man's place in the universe. 'It is 
because the tndividual man is inferior and weak 
that we fmd him living in society. 1 1 is the aim of 
psyehology to train people to live w^ell with 
uthers in order to help decrease the effect of this 
natural weikncss. The history of soda! progress 
tells the story of how men co-operated in order to 
overcome deficiendcs. Therefore we must look at 
the whole social context of the facta we study. 
We must look at the environment to understand 


the particular goal of supcrioriiy an individual 
chooses in order to compensate for his fttling of 
inrerioriiy/ 

Adler held ihat ihe^ feelings of inferiority and 
the at tempt to overcome them are 'the canon of 
all the improvements in the position of mankind. 
Science iLself can arise only when people fed 
their igtiorunce: it is the result of the striving of 
human being? to improve their whole situation, 
to know more of the universe and to be able to 
control it better. Indeed it seems to me that all 
Qur human Culture is based upon fedings of in¬ 
feriority.' 

Feelings of inferiority are only harmful, Adler 
found, when they develop into an inferiority 
complex. Organic inferiori^, or being so domin¬ 
ated when a child as to be made to feel inferior 
through Joss of independence, or being hated and 
judged to be of no use in ibe worlds determines a 
definite pattern of behaviour. This pattern is the 
reaetiem against bandicap. The sense of handicap 
results in dependence, and die consequent fear 
common m any environment in which a person 
has never learned to fend for himself. This sense 
of inconipletion makes the patient seek compen¬ 
sation, a ^goal of superiority’ which, since be 
cannot really believe in himself, he is unable to 
achieve. This is the state of affairs out of which 
the inferiority complex develops. 


inhetiictticc 

inheritance givw man the power to 
direct the destination of his property after death* 
and although it is perhaps diflieiiU to envisage a 
time when be had not this power, it is of com¬ 
paratively modern origin, like the right of pro- 
pertv itself which with it, jurists of the seven¬ 
teenth century went far as to say, wa.x founded 
on Natural Law. 

Autong the primilivc tribes all property was re¬ 
garded as belonging, not to individuals, but to 
the Family ox group, ihough it was subject to the 
full control oF ilie chieftain. No questions of suc¬ 
cession therefore would arise except on the death 
of the head of the family, whose successor would 
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acquire the right to administer the family pro¬ 
perty simply as incidental to his chieftainship. 
Isaac’s mistaken blessing of Jacob, instead of his 
elder son Esau, amounted not so much to a will 
as to a nomination of Jacob as his successor. 

The rules governing the devolution of the chief¬ 
tainship seem to have had certain common char¬ 
acteristics in most tribes, which reappear in many 
later codes of intestate succession. Generally 
males were preferred to females, descent was 
traced through the male line, and the first-born 
son was preferred, though in some nomadic tribes, 
where the elders would have scattered, the young¬ 
est son succeeded. Patriarchs, however, probably 
had the right to exercise some choice in the mat¬ 
ter. Jacob, for instance, disowned his eldest son, 
Reuben, and of his grandsons ‘set Ephraim be¬ 
fore Manasseh’. 

When in the course of time recognition was 
given to some individual rights of property, vari¬ 
ous rough rules of intestate succession evolved 
and at least movable property descended to more 
than one person. But in no event would men have 
considered disinheriting their families. The soli¬ 
darity of the group was regarded as all-important. 
For this reason under many systems land would 
descend intact to the first-bom, and Moses com¬ 
manded the daughters of Zelophehad to marry 
only into their fathers’ tribe, ‘so shall not the in¬ 
heritance of the family remove from tribe to 
tribe’. 

A community would sense the need for a right 
to dispose of property by will only when the rules 
governing intestate succession came to be re¬ 
garded as unsatisfactory, because they did not 
ensure that all of a man’s near kindred would be 
provided for adequately. The concept of the will 
as a weapon of disinherison was a far later de¬ 
velopment; and it is significant that the earliest 
form of Roman will and one of the earliest known 
to history, testamentwn calatis comitiiSy was a 
public process sanctioned by a legislative act of 
the assembled people. 

During the succeeding centuries new forms of 
will were evolved; intestacy came to be dreaded 
by the Romans, who could wish no worse fate to 
their enemies than to die without a will. A prob¬ 
lem soon presented itself, which confronts the 
framers of all systems allowing free testamentary 
disposition. The will-making power, which is de¬ 


signed to strengthen and preserve the family, 
comes to be misused, so that dependants are dis¬ 
inherited. Counter-measures then have to be 
taken. In Rome these took the form of interven¬ 
tion by the Praetor, who introduced the concept 
of Legitima PortiOy a part of his estate which a 
testator has not power to alienate to the exclu¬ 
sion of persons entitled on his intestacy. 

This concept finds its place in almost all codes 
which owe their origin to the Roman Law. In 
Scotland, for instance, a man who dies leaving a 
widow and children can dispose of only one third 
of his movable property (‘the dead’s part’), one 
third will go to his widow as ^Jus relictae^ and an¬ 
other to his children as ‘legitim’. Similar customs 
prevail in France and Germany and in many parts 
of the U.S.A. In New York, for example, a sur¬ 
viving spouse and certain other relatives may 
elect to take either under the will or as on intes¬ 
tacy. 

English laws of inheritance have followed this 
general pattern, but, in spite of a recent reaction, 
there is still unusual freedom of testation. Until 
the sixteenth century the Englishman’s right to 
make a will at law was limited to chattels, and 
even this was subject to a doctrine of ‘legitim’, 
which was rigidly applied by the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. Land devolved automatically on the 
eldest son as heir, though local customs prevailed 
in some districts under which land devolved on 
all the sons of the deceased in equal shares (‘gavel¬ 
kind’), or even on the youngest son (‘borough 
English’). Such customs were exceptional, how¬ 
ever, and the doctrine of heirship was one of ob¬ 
vious expediency in feudal times, since it made 
for strong local government in the absence of 
central authority, and facilitated the collection 
by the lord of feudal dues. It was finally abolished 
in England only in 1925, since when, on a man’s 
intestacy, his land and chattels have devolved in 
exactly the same manner, and primogeniture has 
conferred no advantage whatsoever. 

The Statute of Wills 1540 enabled Englishmen 
effectively to devise their land as well as their per¬ 
sonality, and the gradual decay of ‘legitim’ left 
testators completely free to disregard family 
claims, save for a limited right of ‘dower’ in 
favour of the widow, which could be defeated by 
various conveyancing devices. This almost ab¬ 
solute power conformed with the individualism 
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which has characterized the last four centuries, 
but some protection for dependants came to be 
thought necess^. Accordingly the Inheritance 
(Family Provision) Acts of 1938, amended by an 
Act of 1952, gives some remedy to dependants 
for whom testators have made inadequate pro¬ 
vision. Such persons may apply to the Court for 
provision out of the estate up to certain specified 
limits, the Court being given a wide measure of 
discretion. 

The position in England is still very different 
from that in countries where a doctrine of legitim 
appertains. Widows and children have no right 
whatever to be left any fixed ascertainable part 
of the testator’s estate. The new statutes merely 
enable the Courts to intervene in extreme cases. 
There is no set limit to ‘the dead’s part’. Further¬ 
more, the right, which still exists, to ‘cut off with 
a penny’adult children who are under no dis¬ 
ability, gives the elder generation a larger meas¬ 
ure of power in the family than it enjoys in most 
Continental countries or in the United States. 

The extent to which citizens of any state are to 
be given freedom of testation must depend largely 
on the prevailing ideas of property. Does man 
have an absolute right not only to enjoy his 
possessions as he chooses during his lifedme. but 
also to control their enjoyment from his grave? 
s he by contrast to be regarded as a trustee for 
his famly with a mere right of user during his 
I e. Or does he hold his possessions as a mere 
trustee for the community at large? 

No system can follow the first of these theories 
Without some reservations in the interests of pub¬ 
ic policy. Even in preceding centuries English 
c^rts would never enforce conditions which 
^ if j or morality, and the so- 

alled Perpetuity Rule further limits the periods 
o time for which testators may direct their pro- 
to be kept in settlement. 

Complete adherence to the second of the three 
H proved equally unsatisfactory. Un- 

er Mohammedan law no wills were allowed and 
primogeniture; wives took a seventh 
ne landed estates, sons took in equal shares 
and daughters took equal half shares. The ensu- 
ng endless partition of the land was to make it 
with disastrous economic 
Sud ^ countries such as Egypt, Iraq and the 


Somehow the law must find the happy mean 
among the three theories. The most striking re¬ 
cent development in ideas of inheritance has been 
the employment of Estate Duty not merely as a 
means of raising revenue but as a deliberate 
method of minimizing inherited wealth. Perhaps 
the present trend, at least in this country, may go 
back to those days when property automatically 
reverted to the community on death. 

Systems which allow inheritance by individuals 
must always be open to criticism because they 
allow persons to reap where they have not sown. 
Yet even the Soviet Union allows individual in¬ 
heritance, which is unlimited in amount, because 
it recognizes that widows and dependants must 
be provided for and incentives must be offered 
to men to sow for posterity. The critics of per¬ 
sonal inheritance must seek comfort in the reflec¬ 
tion that ‘The fool inherits but the wise must get’. 


The breath in the man 

INSPIRATION is the possession of human 
intelligence by an external spirit or god whose 
breath uses it as a vehicle for authoritative speech 
or poetry. 

As a rehgious notion it is of far greater anti¬ 
quity than tongues of fire at Pentecost. 

The Hebrew prophets from Moses onwards are 
represented as human beings in direct contact 
with the deity, who used them for the expression 
of his laws. Inspiration could also take the form 
of being chosen to perform certain acts: Noah to 
build his Ark, Solomon to build a temple, Joseph 
to flee into Egypt. But those who were so pos¬ 
sessed did not always have authority invested in 
themselves, and one of the main functions of the 
priesthood in all primitive religions was to inter¬ 
pret, and either accept or condemn, the revela¬ 
tions of the inspired. 

Not only Christianity, but also Jewry, Hindu¬ 
ism, Islam and Zoroastrianism lay claim to base 
their teachings on directly ‘inspired’ books. Of 
religions that are still active today, only Buddhism 
and Confucianism appear to be exceptions in this 
respect. 
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Ca-ek and other tnylhoiopes g^vc numerous 
instoucts of possession and inspiradon - for ia- 
stanoG Ihc Delphic Oracle speaking by the Pythia* 
die priestess of Apollo, and ihe orgies by which 
worshippers made spirituEd contact with Di¬ 
onysos. 

Properly speakings ^inspired* religious works 
arc books written by hutnaii beings at the dicUi- 
lion of a god, so that 'God h truly the author of 
the book produced'. This does not mean that the 
writer sees God or knows truly that God is die- 
luting to him* The inner voices^ of Joan of Arc. 
which in comparatively recent times show the old 
principle at work^ were not recognized by the 
ChtiTch ELS being autbemic until her canonization 
in the twentieth century. 

Ever since the Reformation there has b«n a 
growing tendency in higher etilicisin (seen in Vob 
tuire’s PhUosophki^l Dfahnary and the work of 
Renan) for laymen to apply the appuruLus of 
UTchaeolo^ca] and historical methods to inspired 
works, with an increasing scepticism of ihcir 
authenticity. Among other sections of the lay 
community this has been offset to some extent by 
the growth and popularity of "Spiritualism" in 
which lay 'mediums" continue the pagan tradi¬ 
tion of the Crock and Egyptian Oracles. How- 
ever, there is a vast diftercnce between su^rsti- 
tion of this kind, and the claims to inspiration of 
such rcLigions as Christianity and Jewry, which 
have not only a tTuined priesthood but aliiu a high 
moral and spiritual teaching behind them. 

It is only a step from the idea of inspired pro¬ 
phets and scriptures, to the notion that men may 
be vehicles of inspiration in other ways. Thu-s the 
fon of Plato is concerned with the inspiration of a 
mere artor or rhapsodlst who wajs a famous in¬ 
terpreter of the [Had. Socrates, in this dialogue, 

carefully diiilingui!jhi;d Inspiration from both 

knowledge and art, and he declared that 'the 
nnthor^ nf those great poems which wc admire, 
do not attain to excellence through the rules of 
any art, hut they iiLter their beaatiful mulodietj in 
a slate of inspiration, and, as it werc^ possessed 
by a ^ipirit not their ownk 

I his shows at the same time a degeneration of 
the concept of inspired religion and a tcndcnL 7 
(which still persists) to identify poetry with reli¬ 
gious ritual and beliefs. 

This Pliitonio theory of poetic inspiration has. 


since the Middle AgeSp been part of the stock-in- 
trade of poets in Western Europe^ Chaucer’s 
invocation in The House of Fame h addres^d to 
Apollo and evokes the Muse Calliope. If Chauc¬ 
er's address has the charm of ingenuousness, by 
the lime we reach the Eliicabcihans and, worse 
still, the inflated prctenslous of even the best 
Auj^stiiiis, the implorationof the Muses has be¬ 
come a tedious convention. In the ChriHiiaii 
society it could not be expected that the inspira- 
lion of die pagan Muses could be token seriou&ly 
either by poets or by their public. 

Since then, there have been powerful attemptii 
to reinstate poetry in terms of inspiration. Shelley 
insisted that ‘poetry is indeed something divine. 
It is at once the centre and circuiiiferencc of all 
knowledge^ it is that which comprehends all 
science, and that to which all science must be 
referred.' But the dLsadvantage of the inspira- 
lional theory is, clearly* that it reduces the power 
of the artist over his own mind, his own skill: and 
though Shelley"s wonderful dciscription of the 
imagination as a fading coal and his view that 
when a poet begins to write 'inspiration has al¬ 
most ceEised' is echoed in Collingwood's theory 
that the true work of art is not the finished pro¬ 
duct, hut the idea in the poet's mind before com¬ 
position, this almost mystical view appears as an 
affront to intellect, Shelley and his folio wens (such 
as Yeats, or the AbW Bremond in his Frkre 
Poesie) were Gghling a losing battle in the minds 
of an enlightened public. 

Coleridge was on better ground in attempting 
to give a rational account of iniagination; so was 
Wordsworth In his attempt to create a clearly oe- 
fmed type of poetry by an act of will. The break- 
iTig-poiTit of the inspirational theory, in ht^" 
Lure, may be taken 35 Edgar Allan Foe's essay Jwe 
Phfhsopky of CamposHiofij in which he showed or 
pretended to show how his poem The RaPCfi had 
been composed deliberately according to 
scious prindpEes. in our own time T*S-Eliot and 
Paul Valfiry have oppK>sed to Insipimtion whaL 
might he called a theory of crystallization; and 
this scETTis to he borne out fully by Livingstone 
Lowes’ remarkable analysis of the creative pro- 
cess in The Road to Xorndti (1930), his study ol 
Coleridge, 

Tlie poetic process still remains to a great ex¬ 
tent mysterious, and thuugli the psychologies o 
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Freud and Jung have thrown light on the less 
conscious parts of it, the term Inspiration is still 
used to describe the elements which remain ob¬ 
scure. Yeats’s poem The Cap and Bells was writ¬ 
ten as a result of a dream, and though its sym¬ 
bolism is patently sexual, its total strangeness is 
such that the most sceptical reader will not re¬ 
fuse Yeats’s comment that ‘the authors are in 
eternity’. Perhaps the most significant recent use 
of the term was that of the French poet, Paul 
Eluard: ‘The poet is he who inspires others, 
rather than he who is inspired.’ 

illustration: Plate 4 and Page 263. 


Instinctively' 

INSTINCT was used as a convenient umbrella 
to cover all forms of behaviour which were 
neither explicable responses nor the result of the 
conscious exercise of intelligence. For this reason 
the word is disliked and mistrusted by many 
biologists. 

One large group of actions, commonly but in¬ 
correctly described as instinctive, is the result of 
simple reflex responses of the same general kind 
as the well-known reflex jerk of the knee. The 
essence of a reflex response is the sequence of (1) 
sensory perception (not necessarily unconscious), 
(2) nervous conduction from sensory to effector 
units, (3) effector responses. In the study of the 
lower animals it has been found convenient to 
divide reflex responses into two main groups. 
Does the response to the stimulus consist in an 
increase or decrease of activity? Or is it direc¬ 
tional? Responses by increase or decrease of ac¬ 
tivity, described as Kineses^ are exemplified by 
the behaviour of woodlice when placed in dry 
surroundings. The response of the woodlouse is 
to walk. The stimulus of dryness is removed if 
the woodlouse by this means enters moist sur¬ 
roundings, and it therefore ceases to walk. To des¬ 
cribe this behaviour as the result of‘an instinctive 
liking for moisture’ would not only convey less 
information, but would in fact be misleading. The 
common accompaniment of increased activity of 
movement by an increased frequency of changes 


of direction does, however, produce a very good 
imitation of searching behaviour. 

The directional group of responses are known 
as taxes, positive or negative according to whether 
the direction of movement is towards or away 
from the stimulus. Thus phototaxis denotes res¬ 
ponse to light, geotaxis to gravity (literally, to the 
earth), chemotaxis to a chemical stimulus and 
rheotaxis to a flowing medium, especially to a 
stream in the case of river-living fishes. In this 
way a very large proportion of the behavioural 
responses of the lower animals have been ex¬ 
plained. 

In man, ‘instinctive’ is used often as if synony¬ 
mous with ‘automatic’ or ‘unthinking’, although 
the responses so described may be the result of 
movement patterns not natural to the species (for 
example, that of a ‘smash’ in tennis or taking a 
catch in the slips at cricket), or of complicated 
responses to stimuli which cannot even be recog¬ 
nized, though they are based clearly on past ex¬ 
perience. A motorist, driving on a winding road 
between high stone walls, may assert, for ex¬ 
ample, that he knew ‘by instinct’ that a car was 
about to meet him round the next corner, and 
that in consequence he had applied his brakes 
and pulled in to the left. More probably his at¬ 
tention was attracted by some movement of re¬ 
flected light, not consciously perceived, which first 
entered his consciousness as ‘car approaching’. 

In insects and birds especially there still re¬ 
main a large group of complicated sequences of 
behaviour which show particular characteristics: 
that they cannot have been learnt; that having 
been once begun they are usually carried to com¬ 
pletion; and that the function which they serve 
must be unknown to the animal, so that they can¬ 
not be explained as the result of conscious in¬ 
telligence, even if this were otherwise plausible. 

Such behaviour is correctly described as ‘in¬ 
stinctive’, although ‘innate behaviour’ is used in 
preference by an important school of workers. 
Many examples are connected with mating or re¬ 
productive behaviour. This is presumably because 
successful reproduction is of such predominant 
importance to the survival of the species that tliere 
is a strong and direct selection in favour of any 
adaptation making for it. But to say this affords 
no explanation of the physiological basis of the 
‘drive’ which produces its full effects in the adult, 
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without 3 prior opportunity for devcloprncni or 
‘rthearsar; in &oine cases (e.g, some nesting 
birds) it is known alJ ihe same that performance 
IS improved by citpcricncc, U can be supE>oscd 
only that, after the initial stimuluSp almost cer¬ 
tainly hormonal or external oraoombinaiion of 
both, each subsequent stage of conduct serv^es in 
some way to 'trigger^ the next. 

Some of the most coDviaclng examples are 
afforded by solitary bees or wasps which deposit 
their eggs in etabomiety consiructcd aests, which 
are stoeked with food for the Jarvac, and finally 
sealed. The female which exhibits this bebaviour 
cannot have learnt it from the previous genera¬ 
tion, which is already dead. Neitiier can the re- 
quiTumenLs of the larvae be supposed to have 
been appreciated. Nor can differences between 
one species and anotlier^ for example in nest con- 
structiotlp be explained otherwise than by a be¬ 
haviour-sequence the potentiality for which Is 
inherited. 6n the other hand, the fact that fer¬ 
tilization precedes nest-building provides a fairly 
clear indication of the hormonal dri ve by which 
the sequence is initjated. 

Why biologists so dislike the word ^inetinct* 
will now be apparent. They apply it reluctantly, 
if at all, to a residue of complex sequences of be¬ 
haviour not to be explained as reflex responses or 
as acts of consetous Intelligence. 


The veil of irm 

IRON CURTAIN as a phrase was first used 
by Winston Churchill as Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the HoiUie of Commons speaking in k 
foreign affairs debate shortly after the Potsdam 
Conference in 1^45. 

He described the difficulty of obtadiung any re- 
liable information about what was happening in 
Eastern Europe because of the Hron curtain* 
whlctt had divided the ConGnenL He used the 
phrase again a few months later in 1^46 in his 
speech at FuJion, Miswitri, when, with the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States in his audience, he 
urged Anglo-American solidarity agajitsc the new 
danger arising from Soviet domination of Eastern 


Europe. Since that lime tlie term has been in com¬ 
mon use to mdicaie the separation of the slates 
of ihe Soviet b!ec from the rest of the world* and 
the phrase "Iron Curtain countries’ his become 
synonymous with territories under Communist 
rule. 

The significance of the term lies not in the dif¬ 
ference of social order distinguishing Commun- 
isl-govErncd countries from others, but in the w- 
treme secret!veness chanieieristic of Communist 
rtgimK. This* in turn,is primarily due to the enor¬ 
mous importance attributed to propaganda in 
Communist politics. The Bolsheviks came to 
power in Russia at a time when modem methods 
of moss propaganda were being developed in ihe 
wake of large-scale commercial advertising* and 
they believed that by lUie of the new tcx^hncqucs 
the masses of the Russian people could be led 
wherever the party-stale wanted them to go. 

For this purpose it was necessary not only that 
they should be convinced of die truth of the prin¬ 
ciples on which the regime was based, but also 
that they should accept whatever version of par¬ 
ticular facts and current news the leaders thought 
it good for them lo believe; it followed that no¬ 
body must be permitted to find out or report any 
infonnatioD not in accord with the oflicial hand¬ 
out. As far as interna] publicity waa concerned, 
this end e^uld be attained by party control of 
press, radio, films and public mcctiiigs and by 
making it dangerous to coniradict the govern¬ 
ment propagjmdu even in private conversation. 
But the propaganda was directed to other coun¬ 
tries as well, and it was desired particularly to 
project for Western nations a picture of 
under the new ^£g^me wliich would seem to be 
highly attractive in liberal or democratic socialist 
terms* 

Tliia aim clashed with the claims of mtemLii- 
tional freedom of the press whereby foreign cotre-j 
spondents of newspapers were entitled lo travel 
about freely and repijfi without censorship 
the countries to which they were appointed. To 
prewnt reporting of facts which they did not wj$n 
tu Iw known, the Communist audiorilicsin Russia 
tended more and more to obstruct the gathering 
of information by foreign joumalistSp partly by 
restricting their freedom of travel and partly by 
a system of police observation wliich made ^viel 
citizens afraid to talk freely to them. Residence 
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of other foreigners was also t;lo,'icly restricted, and 
tourist travel was virtually confined to trips of 
carefully conducted parties to selected sLow 
places. 

li thus became extrciiiely difficult to fiful out 
what was going on In the Soviet Uiuoo — the 
Ukraine fatnioe of 1933 was at the time success¬ 
fully concealed from the outHide world -- ot what 
its people were thkikiag; it is this state of affairs 
which tt'as extended from the Soviet Union itself 
to territories under Soviet military occupaiiori 
and control in Eastern and Central Europe from 
1944 onwards. 

Apart from the purpose of sustaining the 
officially projected picture of society under the 
new regime, and preventing leakage of any in¬ 
formation contrary to iL, iltc Commuoisi states 
have also habitually taken measures much more 
rigorous than those normally employed by gov- 
emmcnis to conceal facts which mi^t be ugefuS 
to an enemy power in time of war* The concept 
of espionage was extended to cover not only 
armaments, fortifications and militHry plans^ but 
also the location and capacity of industries, the 
building of roads, railways and airfields and even 
detailed geographical features^ all of which must 
be hidden from potential foes in case a tactical 
local advantage should be lost. 

Thus during the last whereas the German 
army possessed the most miitute survey maps of 
Uriiain which could be freely purchased from 
shops, they were hampered in dicir invasion of 
Russia by an almost complete lack of reliabk 
maps. To this extent the Soviet accredveness cer¬ 
tainly brought advantage in time of war, but if 
other countries did not have such advantages^ it 
was mainly because they were unwiiUcig to restrict 
the Tnovemcnis of visiting foreigners to stich nn 
extent. 

In addition to the aim of concealing from 
foreigners facts which mi^it be used politically 
to the dcirimentof the govemmentor strategically 
to the harm of the atatc in time of war, the policy 
t>f the Irnn Curtain serves also to insulate a 
population under Communist control from the 
contaminating infiuence of tbs non-Communist 
World, Only persons specially screened and certi¬ 
fied as reliable are permitted to go abroad or have 
close contacts with foreigners; the mass of the 
people must be cnrcfuJly safeguarded from an 


infeetton which it might not be able to withstand. 
By reducing contact wirii foreigners to a mini¬ 
mum a government can ensure that there is very 
little check on its claim that those who live under 
its rule are better off in every way than the inhabi¬ 
tants of other countries. The trouble token to 
prevent harmful foreign influences reaching 
Communist-ruled peoples - including strict cen¬ 
sorship of literature and films and jamming of 
broadcasts - indicates an extreme lack of con¬ 
fidence in genuine popular support for these rd- 
ipmes, in spite of the assertions that they have 
their peoples solidly behind them. 

On the other hand, the Commumsl states do 
not hesitate on their side to make full use of de- 
mocntic political liberties to carry on propa¬ 
ganda in capitalist countries; thus advertisements 
in Britain for the Soviet English-language maga¬ 
zine News exhorted the public to read in it ‘the 
other fellow^s point of vtew'\ 

The 'Curtain* has indeed inlcrpused a barrier 
to intcfooursc and cultural conloct between two 
great sections of mankind in an age when air, sea, 
road and rail transport and radio iclKommunica- 
tions have technically brought human beings all 
over the world closer together than ever before in 
history. T he cuTUdn is one of "iron* because it is 
kept in position by force. But historical experi* 
cnce suggests tiiat curiosity - the desire in a se¬ 
cluded country to know what is going on in the 
world outside - may gradually become a political 
factor strong enough to compel rulers to raise the 
curtain, even if only slightly at first* 

Another factor may be the world-wide pressure, 
of which the peoples behind the Curtain cannot 
be kept entirely ignorant, for a prolubition of 
atoTTiie weapons combined with effective inspec¬ 
tion to ensure observance of any ngmment which 
is made* Inspection, involving the right of neutral 
inspectors to go anywhere h is incompatible with 
a system barring foreigners from large areas of a 
nation’s territory or preventing them from hav¬ 
ing direct contact with the local population, un- 
Icjss under supervision. 

The problem of Ue Bomb’ Is thus closely re¬ 
lated to the problem of The Curtam\ and if a 
solution can be found to cither, It may be one 
which applies to both togethcr. 

illuSTRATIOn: Pubc 122- 
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The ivory /mrfr 

The IVORY TOWER is where aa anisi i& 
Supposed to live aad work, and insulate hinuelf 
against ilic problems of ordinar^^ life. 

To the Marxist critic, Jariics Joyce lohabUcd aa 
ivory towLr.despilehjsriBaJjsucsubjecL'jTianer, be¬ 
cause he was concerned with style and language 
tformidism) and had Utile interest in politics. 
Others, who are not Marxists but simply robust 
and cuminonscnsical in their outlook, apply the 
phrase lo writers whose intellectunJ power cx- 
pressw itself in subtle analysis and psychological 
penetraiioo. H,G. Wells suggested that Henry 
James's magniftceni but cireuitous style re¬ 
sembled not an ivory tower, ic is true, but a vast 
cathcdriii on whose altar reposed nothing more 
signiheant than 4 dead kitten and u piece of 
string; ‘Ivory Tower’ baa been appUed to Utc 
habitat of Marcel Proust, to the curk-lined room 
in which he embroidered his delicate reveries, 
through clouds of friar's balsam. But to do this is 
to forget Proust’s Intense moralbrn and ilie comic 
genius of his social satire. The phrase Ivory 
Tower is not one of serious critical evaluaiioa, U 
can be used veiy looselyand, of course, is so 
UKed. 

Tennyson was aware of the potential gap be¬ 
tween artist and society in his poem, the Palace 
0 } Art. The result is romantic and confused. He 
constructs not merely an ivory tower but a whole 
ivory St Paneras Station. In a setting of mountain 
scenery, owing much to Wordsworth and Shelley, 
he imagines u vast edifice in which the poet s soul 
protected by clouds of incense Bung from the 
peaks and by a rainbow formed from the mist of 
sevLTsl waterfalls, rejoices in its separation from 
society as it wanders through halls decorated to 
suit its every mood. Tlic heroes of Art and His¬ 
tory are represented in poiniijigs and in stained 
glass. Singing to itself, ihc poeuc soul no longer 
cares whether the earth is at peace or war, or 
what theological oondicis may be afoot, for it is 
secure in its sense of moral superiority and can 
give itself pp to a God-likc comempladoji of the 
vary'ing creeds of men. 

O God-Uke kolxiien which art mirw, 

I «in but count ihcc perfect gaui. 


Whai lime. ] wruch ihc di3rk€oiixe of swuiic 

Th^S range on ptaio. 

However^ afiLT three years of thJ5p there is an 
abrupt change, brought about by the Alrnighty 
Himself. God, who knows the *abysoiaJ deeps of 
PersO£LaLjLy^ assists the poet lo a sharp but ulU- 
iTiatcIy restorative nervoas breakdown, Gjsi in¬ 
stanced by dc?ipair a! his solitude, but coiuinuing 
through a series of hailucLnations wcrdiy of Col¬ 
eridge or de Quiiacey. 

The sOuJ finairy desi:rt£ iLs ivory Sl Pancras for 
n simple 'cottage in the vale* where ii may *mourn 
and pray'« 

J his conctusipt) seems ambiguous, for the soul 
does not enlircly reject the palace towers^ which 
It admits lO be ll^dy and beauttfuriy built^ but 
suggesis that Jt will be able to inhabit them 
only when it koi purged its erime and can bring 
others with it. 

From this point of view^ the ivury tower is an 
attitude of mind distitta from the successful art 
which it has created, and m which it has been em¬ 
bodied; the soiuiipn is to turn a privately owned 
paJaee inlo a community centre. 

If Tennyson’ji allegory ]sicks ejcactnesSr hh 
psycholagii::ai picture of the modern artist is a 
good deal truer to Nfe. Nu artist can produce mt 
ae^theLii:£il!y satisfactory edifice in a slate of real 
isolation, but he can firei isolated (often because 
of the isolation his content poraries experience 
without being aware of it), he can reject the 
dards of those around him nnd then be guilty be¬ 
cause he does so; his nervous excitability can lead 
to Ccxldilce pride or saintly hutruhty, or simply 
acute depression. 

The artist must have some isolation, he must 
be able to gel far enough from his material to 
look at it, and he needs a certain practical screen - 
ing-olTin order to concentrate not For aothii^i 
did Rainer Maria Rilke have his Uuino and Mu- 
zoi, Yeats his lower of Thor Ballylce, Robinson 
Jeffers his Californian keep, Firbank his EifF^I 
Tower restaurant, and^ one mighl add, James hts 
mysteiious backache; furthermore, ihc artist's 
temperament will estrange him from many of the 
superficial aspects of life; it is only when a later 
generation, cap^ihle of divining the moio lines of 
development in a previous age, feels that an 
has ignored or misinterpreted all the chaikngcs 
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sanctity: St Francis in Meditation by Zurbaran (1598-1664). 
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existentialism: Jean-Paul Sartre (b. 1905). 
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HiSTORiciSM : Arnold Toynbee (b. 1889). 
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THEiDEAOF GOD: I. Waysidc Calvary in Switzerland. 
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‘THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS*: This phrase appears in The Declaration of Independence (4 July 1776). 
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press: Title-page from the Areopagitica by John Milton, 1644. 
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THEHERRENVOLK*. 1 . Nazi soldicrs in Gcrnnany. 
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Tin Ht ftiiEKVOLK; 3- J. G. H«Kler (1744"Ifi0i3) by Anton Colt, 
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humanism: Leone Baptista Alberti (1404-1473); architect, musician and painter. 
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TUfJUAMCNTAMJM! Philip Hcno Opsse (l8!M88a), FurdaiiKiit6li« apd biologisc. msiitfl famoia in Fdmarwl 

OoMC^S Father umf Son. 
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TH£ ftivii; Painting ^ Andrea Orcagna («. IKI3-I J6ii> frmn the Campo Santo, Pisa 
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NATURE’. Cloudy Study by John Consiuble (1776^1837), 
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relevant to his sensibility, retreating when he 
could well have advanced, that the opprobrious 
phrase of Ivory Tower should perhaps be used. 

illustration: Page 264. 
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The economic free-for-all 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE, the doctrine that the 
state should not interfere with the natural work¬ 
ings of a nation's economy; that economic forces 
alone, working through private individuals, 
should shape economic welfare, died at the end 
of the nineteenth century and was buried in the 
twentieth. 

Although old men may still speak of the funeral 
with regret, and we may admire the spirit which 
inspired the creed, it has ceased to have any mean¬ 
ing beyond the general one that one’s economy 
should be as free from interference as possible. In 
our own day the freest economy would be judged 
an impossible tyranny by our laissez-faire ances¬ 
tors. Indeed, we may now consider it remarkable 
that such a doctrine should ever have found a 
climate congenial enough in which to flourish; 
and we may regard the age of its triumph as an 
interlude between the long centuries of economic 
regulation. 

The actual origin of the term is obscure; but it 
certainly may well go back to the story of the 
manufacturer and the French statesman Jean 
Baptiste Colbert (1619-1683) - that Colbert asked 
what the state might do to help industry, the 
merchant replying, ‘Laissez-nous faire’ - ‘leave it 
to us’. The doctrine became widespread amongst 
writers on trade and economic theory in France 
(the Physiocrats) and in England in the eight¬ 
eenth century, spreading from the mercantile 
community oppressed with close controls on 
overseas trading and domestic industry, to be¬ 
come in the nineteenth century a generally ac¬ 


cepted creed. It began as part of a much wider 
and deep-rooted intellectual movement, the 
philosophical optimism of the Enlightenment. 
Men were rational beings; given adequate know¬ 
ledge they would do the right thing, and by each 
individual trying to gain his own particular ends, 
through a ‘natural harmony’ in the nature of 
things, the good of all would result. 

Although not the first, the greatest of the philo¬ 
sophers of natural harmony - which is the pWlo- 
sophy of laissez-faire, and of economic individ¬ 
ualism-was Adam Smith (1723-1790). His book. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations (1776) was written in the confidence 
that this natural harmony exists. In particular he 
wrote against the mercantile system whereby the 
state regulated the economy, believing that this 
control made matters worse: 

The statesman who should attempt to direct private 
people in what manner they ought to employ their capital 
would not only load himself with a most unnecessary 
attention, but assume an authority which could safely be 
trusted not only to no single person but to no council or 
senate whatsoever. 

Instead, the profit-seeking individual, by add¬ 
ing to the wealth of the community, would bene¬ 
fit all, the greater his freedom the greater the bene¬ 
fit - and here is the positive optimism of the 
laissez-faire doctrine: TTie individual 

generally neither intends to promote the public interest 
nor knows how much he is promoting it. He intends only 
his own security, and by directing that industry in such a 
manner as its produce may be of the greatest value, he 
intends only his own gain, and he is in this, as in many 
other cases, led by an invisible hand to promote an end 
which was no part of his intention. 

In exactly this spirit the London merchants 
petitioned to Parliament in 1820 and some Lon¬ 
don citizens in 1818, that both trade and industry 
should be free. Unrestricted competition, they 
claimed, would bring about the most efficient 
deployment of the national resources, the l^st 
distribution of rewards and consumer choice, 
with stable prices at the lowest efficient level. 
Upon the assumption of a stable currency linked 
to the gold standard, this doctrine became ac¬ 
cepted as a creed by the ‘Manchester School’ of 
economists in the England of Huskisson, Peel and 
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Gladstone, Cobden aod BrigiiL, McCulloch and 
John Sluaii Mill (who introduced the tennhissez- 
faire to En^and^ in IG4S in his Prif^ciphs of 
Palfifcal Economy), In the great Victorian boom 
Elite r 1850^ Tree enterprise^ was less restricted by 
the state and private imeresis than ever before. 

In normnl times the state was to do UltJc but 
act as a referee at home and the proitstor of 
nntinnal inieresls abroad* by providing police- 
men, a judicature, and a riavy« (Even Adam 
Smith in the eighteenth century had defended the 
Navigation Laws which regulated shipping, on 
the grounds ttutl security was a need which came 
before opulence.) Above all, the state was to dc- 
fend liic freedom and the sanctity of cciurnct, 
whereby freely-choosing individuals freely con- 
tracLcd obliptions to one another. Such an atti¬ 
tude meant that die slate should not tty to change 
insUtntions, or control their development, im¬ 
plying at bKt diat the insults of naturally work¬ 
ing economic forces were all for the best, or at 
worst dial ititerreiTcncc would only intensify the 
evils. 

Above nlf, laissez-faire was the creed of mer¬ 
chants prospering from inLcrnational trade - par¬ 
ticularly the carrying and entrepdt trade; and just 
as it was becoming the faith amongst the mcr- 
diantjj, the state began to assume some control. 
It was plain to all that economic forces, while 
creating vast wealth from which all classes were 
to benefit, were causing new social problems, 
above alt the problems of work in factories and 
tife in industrial towns. Where there was no 
equality of bargaining power^ fTcedom of con¬ 
tract could be abused, so the state, under pres¬ 
sure ^ began to enforce action against these abuses. 
After the first Factory Act, in 1S35, to control 
child labour^ the nineteenth Licnlujysaiv the state 
slowly widening its claims to enforce minimum 
standards of safety, health and education upon 
the comin unity, Mini ting hours of work and the 
exploitation of labour - fencing in [ha( freedom 
of contract wliich was the citadel of laissez-faire. 

Where natural forces did not produce them^ 
the state was to legislate for these mlaimum 
standards of satJsfaclicm; today in the Welfare 
State, the public watchdog stands on guard 
against wanh fear, uncmploymcnL and exploita¬ 
tion; and to that degree the doctrine of laissez- 
faire has been abandoned. 


At no timCt of course, did laisscz-fairc provide 
a complete fonnula for state policy (if absolute, it 
would mean absence of government, or anarchy)i 
but it expresses a conviction that the ^cmnifiitljn^ 
state, concerning itself only with security, wait 
also the best for ifac w'caiLh and happiness of its 
citizens. The demand came at a time when the 
growing giant of trade and capitalism was fies- 
tng hJs muscles against restriction; ond witbouE 
doubt the economic freedom and individual initi¬ 
ative inspired by laissez-faire ^eatly stimulated 
the national wealth* and despite the evifa cf hi- 
diistrial towns, ]aissc/.-rairc did raise the stan¬ 
dard of Mvifig for all, as travellers to England 
were quick to point out, and as countries not for¬ 
tunate enough to suffered an early industrial 
revolution now realize. 

New domcslic probfems and external difficub 
tics came in the twentieth centu/y. The state had 
intervened extensiv'cly already in the social and 
economic relations of employers and workers, 
and was laying the foundations of national in¬ 
surance schemes. Capitalism* when left to 
now seemed to bring recurrent and deepening 
cri?!ffiSp when mass unemployment forced the stale 
to try to curb fluctuations by giving work, rc* 
gutatmg investment, the banking system, and 
public demand* and by helping some indu^iriw 
which could no longer help themselves entirely. 
Perfect ■competition, with its protection to the 
consumer if not to the worker, was also breaking 
down where mdividual concerns were getting 
large enough to dominate die market. 

Much more important, two world wars broke 
in pieces that inLcrnudonal equilibrium based on 
free trade and stable currencies,, creating sut^h 
disparities of wcaJth and wants amongst the 
nations that the paupers in the international com¬ 
munity had to control their flows nf goods and 
money. If this was the heritage of war and na- 
tlonelL^Tiij wartime condilions themselves forced 
states to run their economies to direct all energies 
towards the national jiurvival; such controls post¬ 
war conditions have tended lo perpetuate. To re¬ 
turn to the nunlmuiTi sUitc of IftSO in the condi¬ 
tions of 1^50 would cause bankruptcy ami dis¬ 
aster. 

This means that laissez-faire is dead - the con¬ 
ditions which encouraged its birth and favoured 
its growth having passed away. Yet though the 
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of lai^^z-fairc Imvc ii3 be reslndcd^ and 
though the minimum rfite of the state in die 
economy lias of ncces,sity to be much greater 
than before, that does not make either the cor¬ 
porative state or complete sociaLism the inevit- 
able aJternatjvcs- Economic and social conditions 
hav'e made us guide the invisibfc hand of Adam 
Smith fairly firmly. It is another decision entirely 
whether we want to give it all the freedom pos¬ 
sible, eoatrol it more strictly than we do, or am- 
pnUte ii altogether. 


Dies diVj i7hj 

The LAST DAY is the end of tlic world, as fore* 
told both in Christian and non-Christian dic- 
otogy; when every himian soul will be Judged by 
God, and saved or condemned. 

Practically all peoples, whether civilized or 
age^ have assumed that the world is bound to end 
some day* Some of tfiem (e.g, the Mayas of Cen¬ 
tral America) have supposed that when ibis hap¬ 
pens the world will simply be rebonii and a fresh 
cycle of human history will take place; nnd so on 
indefinitely, Uui it has been much more com¬ 
monly believed that the world will end with some 
colossal disaster - sometimes with a last desper¬ 
ate bsittlc between the forces of Good and Evil (as 
in Norse mjrthology); that the souls of the dead 
Will then be judged# and that Time will then pass 
uway^ and give place to Eternity. 

The teaching of Christ, in the Gospels, is that 
the Last Day will be the time of His reappear¬ 
ance on earth, to judge all mankind. It will bo 
hcrerded, first by calamities in die world itself, 
and then by the sfiattering of the world from out¬ 
side. "Nation win ri^ in amis against nation, and 
kingdom againsat kingdom; there will be great 
catihquakcit in this region or that, and plagues 
ana famines; and sights of terror,, and great por¬ 
tents from heaven' {Luke Kxi. 10, 1 ij. Then ^The 
null and the moon and the stars will give portents^ 
and on earth the nations will be in distress, bc- 
'vildercd by the roaring of the sea and of its 
waves; men^s hearts will be dried up with fear, as 
ihcy await tlie troubles tliut are avertaking the 


whole world; the very powers of heaven will rock* 
(Luke Rxi. 25, 26). "fhey will see Uie Son of Man 
coming upon the clouds of heaven, with greet 
power and glory; and he will send out his angels 
with a loud blast of the trumpet, to gather his 
elect from the four winds, from one end of Heav¬ 
en to the olhcT^ (Matthew xxiv. 29). 

With the Second Coniing of Christy the dead 
will rise again and be brought to judgment. ‘God 
... has fixed a day when he will pronounce just 
Judgcneiiton the whole world" (Actsxvii, 21). The 
judgment will be carried out by Christ Himself, 
with the AposSks enthroned beside Him: "I prom¬ 
ise you# in the new birtli, when the Son of Man 
sits on the throne of his glory, you also shall sit 
there on twelve thrones, you who have followed 
me, and shall be judges over the twelve tribes of 
Israef (Matthew xix* 2S)* 

Here was a splendid and awful and instructive 
subject for the medieval painter, and the maker 
of stained gloss; and, bier on, for tlic superb 
poetic and p^^udo-^icntilic prose of Thomas 
Bumet (c. 1635--1715) and for cosmie canvasc^j by 
wild romantics induding Francis Danby (1793- 
1861) and John Martin (l7fi9-l8S4), ‘Here/ 
wrote BumcL in an apostrophe of magnificence, 

here stood the a prodigiDus onge of sionc, th? lead 

of the earth, dial covered rituny counLrle<i and ntached 
Their amii from tJve gotau to the BSoefc Sea; thi^ huge 
mass of *lor» is sofEened and di^uLvedp as a icniter cloud, 
into rain. Here stood the Afrkun muuntaiiu* and Ailax 
with his top ahovA the clouds. There was frOKu Caucasus, 
aMTauius, and the nTguiUuins of Asia. And 

yonder, towards the nonh, ^tood the Riphacun HiUs, 
clothed in ice and snow. AEI iheje are vtinbhed, dropped 
away as ibc snow upon their heads, and swallowed up b ii 
Red Sea of Fife, (Kcv. xv. 3). Gi^af ijwrf 
ihy tpifrkj, L^nd Gc^i Almighty ; /tul anJ rV 

ihtfii vf StimiJi HaUdiijiihr 

Christ made it clear that nil his followers were 
to live in constant readiness for the Day uf Judge- 
meni, but tliat no one knew the time when it 
would come. However# certain of his prophecies 
seemed to suggest that the rime might dose 
at hand. As a result, for centuries many Christians 
were certain that the Second Coming was immi¬ 
nent; and every natural disaster that seemed to 
ifirtmicn civilizatioTi was taken as heralding its 
approach. 
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The Revelation of St John the Divine provided 
material for many detailed forecasts of the end of 
the world. William Miller (1782-1849), a Baptist 
contemporary of the painter John Martin, ^ter 
exhaustive study, fixed the probable date for it as 
1843; his followers founded a sect called the Ad¬ 
ventists, which survived the failure of 1843 to 
live up to expectations, and subsequently split 
into a number of sects, disagreeing with each 
other on the next choice of a date. A number of 
Adventist groups are still in existence, of which 
the Seventh-Day Adventists are the best known. 
Most of these sects believe, according to Revela¬ 
tion, that the Second Coming of Christ will not 
be the occasion of the Last Judgement, but will 
precede it by a thousand years. During this 
period, the ‘Millennium’, Satan will be chained 
up, and Christ will reign on earth with his Saints; 
Satan will be released for a short time just before 
the end. 

Forecasts of the Last Day continue to be made. 
Believers in British Israel maintain that the date 
of the end of the world can be learned by exami¬ 
nation of the Great Pyramid; while Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, a sect founded in America by C.T. 
Russell in the eighteen-seventies, assigned 1914 
as the beginning of the end - a prophecy, made 
some thirty years earlier, which had something 
to recommend it. In general, those who assign 
an approaching date for the Last Day are not 
noticeably downcast when the year passes and 
the prophecy is unfulfilled; they amend the time 
to a date still in the future. Their followers, how¬ 
ever, are sometimes seriously inconvenienced. 
An African tribe in the nineteenth century, per¬ 
suaded that the Last Day was only a few months 
off, killed and ate all their cattle. When the world 
failed to end on the appointed day, they found 
themselves faced with starvation. 

The Catholic belief on the subject of the Last 
Day is that it will undoubtedly come, but that, as 
Christ himself told us that we could not foretell 
its arrival until it was imminent, there is no sense 
in trying to guess the date. Catholics believe that 
the world will end in a general confla^ation, in 
which all humanity will perish (conceivably this 
might happen as the result of some new type of 
bomb). All the dead will then rise again, and each 
of us will receive the judgement of Christ on his 
throne; a judgement that will not be private, like 


the judgement we receive at the moment of death, 

but known to all mankind. The judgement will 
take place in time. When it is over, time will cease 
to exist, and we shall find ourselves, either blessed 
or damned, in eternity. 

Protestant theologians, other than those of the 
Adventist and similar groups, are not given to 
much discussion of the Last Day. Protestant 
opinion on the subject, even within the Church 
of England, is divided. Anglicans believe in the 
Resurrection - some, however, maintaining that 
only those destined for Heaven will be resur¬ 
rected; but there is a general tendency to regard 
the Last Judgement as purely symbolic. 

Jewish opinion has been different at different 
times. In the time of Christ, some believed in the 
Resurrection; the Sadducees, however, did not, 
and they were inclined to laugh at those who did. 
Their belief was that God would certainly appear 
on earth, after a time of terror and disaster; but 
it would be to establish an earthly kingdom, in 
which the dead would not share. Present-day 
Jewish belief, and in particular that of Reformed 
Judaism, is disinclined to accept the Resurrec- 
tion. 

The Moslem idea of the Last Day, on the 
other hand, bears a strong likeness to the Chris¬ 
tian belief from which it is derived. Gabriel will 
blow the Last Trump; the earth will dissolve in 
convulsions; all those living will die on the ^ond 
blast of the trumpet, and all the dead will rise 
again on the third. T^ere will then be a general 
judgement; after which the souls of the fmthful 
will cross into Paradise over a bridge as wide as 
the cutting edge of a sword, while the damned 
will fall off it into Hell. 

illustration: Pages 274 and 275. 


The law of the land 

The RULE OF LAW is a phrase which indi¬ 
cates that the law of the land is supreme and that 
certain fundamental obligations are binding 
upon citizens dealing with each other. 

This supremacy of the law in England has its 
origin particularly in the struggle between the 
Crown and Parliament as to who was to have the 
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supreme power; the ascendancy gained by Parlia¬ 
ment in 1689 finally established the principle that 
the law of the land as laid down by the legis¬ 
lature was the binding force, and abolished the 
arbitrary power which the Crown had been try¬ 
ing to exercise by means of the Court of Star 
Chamber and other devices. 

The ‘Rule of Law’ acquired a special signi¬ 
ficance when Professor Dicey, one of the greatest 
English law professors, delivered a series of lec¬ 
tures in 1885 in which he set out three meanings 
that may be attached to the phrase. 

These were approved by the Committee on 
Ministers’ Powers Report in 1932. In the first 
place Rule of Law means the absolute supremacy 
or predominance of regular law as opposed to the 
influence of arbitrary power, and excludes the 
existence of arbitrariness or prerogative or even of 
wide discretionary powers on the part of the 
Government. Englishmen are ruled by the law, 
and by the law alone: a man may be punished for 
a breach of law, but he can be punished for 
nothing else. 

The Rule of Law, again, means equality before 
the law or the equal subjection of all classes to the 
ordinary law of the land administered by the 
ordinary law courts: the Rule of Law in this 
sense excludes the idea of any exemption of 
officials or others from the duty of obedience to 
the law. 

Thirdly and lastly the Rule of Law means that 
the law of the constitution (the rules which in 
other countries naturally form part of a consti¬ 
tutional code) is not the source but the conse¬ 
quence of the rights of individuals, as defined and 
enforced by the courts; in short, that the prin¬ 
ciples of private law have with us been by the 
actions of the courts and Parliament so extended 
^ to determine the position of the Crown and of 
its servants; thus the constitution is the result of 
the ordinary law of the land. 

Absence of arbitrariness implies that the law is 
comparatively certain and can be easily ascer¬ 
tained, and that the citizen will be punished only 
for a breach of the law as laid down by the legis¬ 
lature and not at the whim of some official. 
Judges, of course, exercise a discretion in the 
penalty they inflict; but it is a discretion which 
must be judicially exercised. They have no power 
to create an ofience not known to the law. 


A recent development in the opposite dir^- 
tion has been the introduction of delegated legis¬ 
lation, whereby a minister is ^ven wide powers 
under an Act to make regulations, so creating a 
very large number of new offences not properly 
subject to parliamentary review. A good example 
was the creation of a large number of regulations 
under the Defence Regulations 1939; under regu¬ 
lation 18b the Home Secretary was empowered to 
detain anyone whom he had reasonable cause to 
believe came within a certain class of suspect. It 
was held by the House of Lords in Liversidge v. 
Anderson 1942 A.C. 206 that the courts had no 
power to investigate the grounds of the Minister’s 
belief provided he had a belief which in his mind 
was reasonable. Many regulations are today dele¬ 
gated to ministers, and in this sense the Rule of 
Law does not have quite the same force as in 
1880. 

Officials are in the same position as the ordin¬ 
ary citizens and all are equal before the law, with 
a few exceptions, which include foreign diplo¬ 
mats and their staff, who can obtain exemption 
from the legal process, though generally this 
immunity is waived. Treaties may give foreigners 
resident in Great Britain the right to be tried by 
their own courts and exemption from process in 
English courts, an example of this being the posi¬ 
tion of the American forces under the Visiting 
Forces Act. Trade unions have certain exemp¬ 
tions; so do public authorities, against whom an 
action has to be started in a shorter time than 
against an individual. Judges have protection 
against actions for libel or slander in the exercise 
of their judicial function, but can be sued in the 
ordinary courts in the ordinary way for any other 
breach of the law. 

There are some who are subject not only to the 
ordinary courts of law but also to their own pro¬ 
fessional bodies, who keep a strict control over 
them; they can be and often are punished for 
breaches of professional etiquette and behaviour 
as well as for actual breach of law. Among those 
subject to a double law in this way are doctors, 
solicitors, barristers, the clergy and trade 
unionists. 

As for the third meaning attached to the Rule 
of Law - that private rights depend not on some 
constitutional rules but on the ordinary law of 
the land-this finds its expression in Acts of 
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Par] iamen land in the decision 5 of the courts which 
have graduaUy sel up a hckly of principles in in¬ 
dividual cases. Great Britain has no formal wriE- 
len coiistimiioD scULingoaL the rightitnf the citi¬ 
zen, His personaJ freedom is protected by a 
remedy ui tlie courLs for its infringement {Le, a 
writ for Habeas Corpus or an action for false 
imprisonjneiit); hh freedam of speech is un¬ 
limited, subject to the law of slander, blasphemy 
or treason. 

iLLusTaATtoN: 270 and 271. 


*‘Ciinsi iliDii draip Qid I^iathnn wifh an 
hoakT' 

LEVIATHAN (he might as well have used 
the word BehefiiDtht for boih cjccur within a few 
lines of each other in the Book of Job) was the 
53TObol ^ven to the state, as he s:iw it, by the 
philosopher Thpmas Hobbes (1538^1679). His 
conceprion inhuenced the thought of his own 
time and of most subsequent philosophical his¬ 
torians. When his grt:at work appeared, in the 
middle of 1651, its frontispiece was a landscape 
above which towered the twly, from the waist up, 
of a crowned giant, holding a sword and crozier, 
and composedp rather hoirihly^ of the figures of 
liny human beings. Its full title was ^Levintfuin, 
or the Matter^ Form cmJ Power of a Commori- 
weallh, Eccle^Kiasticat and Cml\ It remains, in 
inany respects, highly topical, though Levfathm 
was a pre^uct of its time: the Civil 
Thomas Hobbes was born just outride Malmes¬ 
bury, in Wiltshire, and we leara much of him 
from his contemporary John Aubrey (1626'- 
1597), the antiquarian, who was born a few miles 
down the road, nearer to Chippenham, Hobbes's 
father was a clergyman, dcscTibcd by Aubrey as 
'one of the CIcrgie of Queen Elizabeth's time - 
a Eititc Learning went a great wny with him and 
many other ignorant Sir Johns in those days; 
could only read the prayers of the Church and 
the homilies; and discstcemed Learning ... us 
not knowing the Sweetnes of it\ The father 
wss involved in a biuwL and had to fly the coun¬ 
try. The young Thomas was brought up by an 


uncle who was a glove-maker, and he afterwards 
went to Oxford, llac Principal of Magdalen Hall 
(now Hertford College) recommended him to 
the Cavendish family, who wanted a tutor, and 
he remained closely aEtached to them for the 
whole of tus long life of ninety years, living for 
eij^teen of them as a member of the family. He 
taught, played music and tennis, which he kept 
up till he was over seventy, sang (Vhen he was 
abed, and tlie dores made fast, and was sure no¬ 
body heard him ... not that he had a good voice, 
bat for hts health’s Sake’) and studied geometry. 
Later he applied the law^ of gravity to morals anJ 
politic^ the absorbing preoccupation of his rime. 
He enjoyed also the acquajntaTLcesbip of Hes- 
cart^ and Galileo, and was for a lime secretary 
to Francis Bacori, Loi'd Vemlam (1561-1636). 
'His Lordship% wrote Aubrey ^would often say 
that he better liked Mr Hobbes's taking his 
thoughts than any of the other, bet^u^e he un¬ 
derstood what he wrote.' He understood^ but he 
did not slavishly foilnw,and was all thetime work^ 
ing out his own theories, tic wrote of them pri¬ 
vately for his friends, and then, in Latin, In the 
political pamphlet De Give. Finally (by this time 
in exile in Paris, where he had become tutor to 
the young Prince of Walis^ who was to become 
Charles Tl) he started Levfarhan. Aubrey tells us 
how it was written. walked much and con- 
icmphitcfd, and he had in the head of bis Stuffe a 
pen and tnk-horac, carried always a NoLc-book in 
his pocket, and as soon as a notion darted* he 
presently entered ii into his Booke, or els he 
should perhaps have lost it. He had drawmc ihc 
designe of ilie book into chapters, and kficw^ 
W'hcrea bouts it would come in. Thus that bookc 
was made.* 

i^viaihan ranges over ilie whole relationship 
between God,, the and the individual. It is 
often suggested that its analysis owes everything 
to the political icquircmenLs of the time* and that 
flobbes was merely the apologist of a parly. 1: is 
hard to see that this can he true, seeing that ihe 
book made him suspect both to Royalists and 
RepubticoaSw Confessing himself to bt a cow¬ 
ardly inau» Hobbes nevertheless expressed a 
view wJiLcb, right or wrong in itself, required 
courage. 

Machiavciti (1469-1527) had introduced the 
seculoj idea of man*s relation to the state^ and to 
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m exietst Hobbes followed ibis, and hi^ idcxs 
were held to be ^atheistic* as a result. Whilst he 
believed in a God above all other .^overeigrily^ he 
did ocrtainly say that *it is with the iiiysteries of 
our religion, as with whnksnmc pills for the sick, 
which swallowed whole have the virtue to cure, 
but chewed over are for ihe most part cast up 
ajuiin without effect'. His approach was, in an 
age of intense theological controvert, essentially 
rationalistic, 

Hobbes felt Ehai the first need of society was 
order, and therefore a power armed with absolute 
authority for the enforcement of order - the great 
artiljeial man or master, Leviathan, The Kefor- 
niaiion had partially d<^troyed the medievaJ idea 
of the state: a pattern of people working for God 
through his appointed rulers. Current events in 
the seventeenth century had destroyed the exten¬ 
sion of this into the doctrine of the Divine Right 
of Kin^ (q.v.). Hob^s felt that the ruler had be¬ 
hind him the authority of God^ but if he issued 
orders which were against the will of God, as bid 
down by law, he was clearly not acting as ruler 
and could be dbpbeycd. For Hobbes did not sas, 
ns had most philosophers since Aristotle, Society 
as natural to man; to him it was an artifjcml 
condition* cmered into by a Social ConimeL 
Hobbes did not literally suppose that such a 
contract had ever been made and signed. But by 
the process of purely mechanical reasoning he in- 
vcsiigaied the theory that the authority of a king 
resid^ in a contract made between him and his 
^ople that they would obey, and he would per¬ 
form the duties of his olTict:, If either party broke 
Oie contract* the other w^ absolved frora fulfil¬ 
ling his own share, Hobbes feJt that to the govern- 
ment, whatever its form, absolute obedience was 
due. This belief cynically included anoilier, ob¬ 
viously convenient at die limc E that if one gov- 
c^ent had been overthrown by anotlicr* the 
a solute loyalty of Uie individual citizen was 
automatically tran^rerred to Ihe new power. It 
could Ik: cheaply summarised as belief that, for 
y might in the sovereign (or other head 

ot state) was right, Yei this would be an over- 
sttuphficatiqn, 

Hobbes's philosophical timidity ^ put forward 
With intellectual boldness - lay in his belief that 
« pnmap‘ object of ihc ordinary pers^m imd his 
preme duty is lu prieserve his own life by per¬ 


fect nbcdicnce to the state. Morality, he at¬ 
tempted to show^ rests on fylalqtc law^ The laws 
of nature were binding only when they were also 
the cDinmantb of the sovereign. Without control 
of this kind he felt that the result would be, in 
ilic best-known quotation from his work "no 
ArtSp no Letiers, no Society; and w^hich is worst 
of all continuaJl fcarc, and danger of violent 
death; and the life of man* solitary, poorc, nasty, 
brutish, and short'. 

In hijt own day Hobbes's doctrines were re¬ 
jected by ail parties, and he was involved in con- 
irovcrsy and sometimes danger until his death ^ 
ahhou^ Charles H himself regarded 'the old 
bear* with his characterisdcaJly amiable toler¬ 
ance, The Cavalicr^T, ahhough he claimed to be on 
their side, would have none of him because they 
wanted their king to rule by Divine Right, The 
opponents of die monarchy did nnt bchevc ulti¬ 
mately in sovereignty. Others still believed in 
theological and not secular rule. Yet Hobbeses in¬ 
fluence on the foil owning generation was immense, 
and hb tlieoriea of qualified absolutism still form 
pan of the back^ound of poliiical theory. They 
have been quarried in many causes. 

illustration: Page 277, 


Three rights of man 

LIBERTY. EQUALITY, AND FRA- 
TEKNITY was the rallying-cry of die French 
Rcvoluiion, and it has become a watchword of all 
who rebel against despotism. Tliese three words 
cpLiomi?:c the hopes of everyone who attacks 
autocratic governintms or privileged classes. The 
arguments fora revolution* or its manifesto, may 
make long and complicated reading; Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity h a phrase every man can 
understand. 

The idea underlying these words is that men 
arc horn with certain, rights; when a stale refuses 
to grant these natural rights, the citizens may 
claim ihcm by force. This doctrine lay behind the 
Dcclaratioa of the Rights of Mati^ the ducument 
drawn up by the National Assembly in France in 
17S9- It set out the principle;^ or which France 
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W 3.5 to be reformed and was Uie iristtufosto of die 
Fretich Revolution. 

Among die many clauses of diis famous Dec¬ 
laration, two above all were calculated to attract 
and inspire men. The first states that ‘men arc 
born and remain free and equal m riglits', and 
the second dial 'the aim of every political aao- 
eiation is the preservation of the natural and im- 
prescript Ibic riglits of man. "niesc are liberty, 
property, security and rcasianoe to oppression*. 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity is thus an e,t- 
ocllenl popularization of the Idghlights of the 
Declaration. 

Tlie ideas which the Declaration expressed 
were not at all new; many eighteenth-century 
thinkers had attacked despotism in similar terras 
(though always at the risk of the censar). Denis 
Diderot (1713-1784) the editor of die Mneyefo- 
pidie, believed dial man had an indcsirucdble 
riglu to political liberty; Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-1778), die author of the Sociai Conlract, 
believed in the right to selF-government. There 
was a widespread belief that every man was born 
with certain rights with which his very humanity 
endowed him. 

It was the American colonists’ revolt against 
England in 1776 which provided the first public 
proclamation of the rights of man. The Declara¬ 
tion of Independence states that *we hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they arc endowed by their creator 
with cerLain inalienable rights; that ainqog these 
are Life, Liberty and die Pursuit of Happiness*. 
Hen: were the ideas of liberty and cK(ijaIiiy that 
were to inspire Frenchmen to revolt four times in 
a hundred years, and were to stimulaU: revolu¬ 
tions all over Europe. 

Many Freachmen fought in the American War 
of Independence, coming hack to Europe tilled 
w'idi the new ideas, and there is a possibility that 
the phrase Liberty. Equality and Fraternity was 
current before 1789. The first recorded use of the 
words was In 1793, when the revolutionary Cor¬ 
deliers Club passed a resolution calling on at! 
landlords to paint on their walls: ‘Unlti, indi- 
visibilite de la Republiquc. Libert^, Egalitd, 
Fraternity ou la inortr 

During the revolution every act of liberation, 
and many of dcsUucllun also, was done with the 
justification of these three words, so that Madame 


Roland could cry os she went to the guillotine in 
1793, *0 Liberty, what crimes axe coramiUed in 
thy name’. 

From the very beginning it was clear that liberty 
mean t one thing to one man, and soinctliing quite 
different to another. If contemporaries could in¬ 
terpret liberty differently, the differences bctw«n 
the meanings of the idea with the piusage of time 
must be greater still- Every generation and every 
society thinks in terms of its own needs when in¬ 
terpreting any of die three words. A list of the 
rights of man drawn up in the twentieth century 
might read very ditfcrcntly front one made in 
1789, each would reflect those values held to be 
essential at the time, espedalty those that were 
thought to be in danger. 

When the phrase Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
temity was first used, liberty was thou of as 
freedom from oppresision. As the Declaration of 
Ri^ts pul It: 'Liberty consists in being allowed 
to do whatever docs not injure other peoplc- 
'fhis meant not only political and religious free¬ 
dom, but also economic freedom, or laisse'- 
faSre (q,v.). 

Although this negative view of liberty per¬ 
sisted, it becanic evident to some perceptive 
thinkers that it was not despotism, but majority 
rule that was the new threat to freedom. In his 
Essay on Liberty of 1859 John Stuart Mill ^w 
tha t individualism and the views of minonties 
might be thrcatcaed in democniti« where the 
attitude of the mass prevailed. TWs leads to a 
new conception of liberty, as a positive means to 
an end. This goad is the fullest development of 
every individual citizen, and to achieve it somcol 
the old freedoms may have to be set aside. 

In the West this positive iatetpTctsition of hberty 
has not endangered the fundamental liberties of 
the mind* When President Roosevelt tlrew np his 
Four Freedoms in 1941, the first two were free¬ 
dom of speech and e^tpressLon^ and freedom for 
every man to worship God m his own way. 
are rights which arc eonisidered so essential that 
men will die to pieserve them, today as in 17S9. 
Liberty is stttl a word with enormous power to 
inspire men’s thoughts and actions* 

It is the interpreution of eqttaiity wbJcti has 
changed most since Xibertyn Quality and Fra¬ 
ternity' were first proclaimed. In 1789 equality 
was thought of only in social terms. It meant 
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that all men were to have the same rights, and 
that all titles and remnants of feudalism were to 
be abolished; the noble and the beggar were to 
call each other ‘citizen’. The Declaration of 
Rights makes it clear that equality was not to 
extend to economic affairs, and it emphasizes the 
sanctity of property rights. 

Not until the 1848 revolution in France did 
men fight for equality in a different sense. St- 
Simon (1760-1825) and Louis Blanc (1811-1882) 
had preached state ownership of land and indus¬ 
try, and many rebelled in 1848 in order that the 
nation’s wealth should be more equally distri¬ 
buted. The right of the property-owners to undis¬ 
puted possession was ^ing challenged; instead, 
the poor were beginning to claim that they had a 
right to a decent livelihood. 

A few weeks before the revolution broke out 
in Paris in 1848, Karl Marx had published his 
Communist Manifesto^ a document destined to 
have an even wider influence than the Declara¬ 
tion of the Rights of Man. He brought the doc¬ 
trine of economic equality to every man’s atten¬ 
tion; henceforward equality could never again be 
thought of merely in political and social terms. 
Marx taught that liberty is useless to the starv¬ 
ing; the state’s first duty is to provide food and 
work for its citizens, and not intellectual luxuries. 
Capitalism must be abolished and economic 
equality established according to the doctrine 
‘from each according to his ability, to each ac¬ 
cording to his needs’. Only when these material 
conditions have been satisfied should the state 
turn its attention to securing its subjects’ liberties. 

Since Marx’s day every state has abandoned 
laissez-faire to a greater or lesser degree. No¬ 
where has complete equality of income been 
established, but in the western democracies today 
there is a definite endeavour to remove gross in¬ 
equalities. There is first the idea of equality of op¬ 
portunity, through free education and benefits 
for children, and second the attempt to see that 
no one sinks below a minimum standard of living. 
This is what Roosevelt meant by the third of his 
freedoms, freedom from want. 

While liberty and equality can be secured by 
laws and written constitutions, fraternity is a 
much more intangible value. Fraternity means 
comradeship, friendliness and willingness to help 
one another; it is the spirit of unselfishness and 


love for one’s fellow men. Without fraternity, 

liberty and equality are empty, and if it existed 
everywhere there would be no need for formal 
guarantees of freedom from oppression and 
help for those in need. The French and Russian 
revolutionaries expressed it by (filing each other 
‘citizen’ and ‘comrade’, but it is an ideal which 
exists in every democracy. 

When the French demanded Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity, they never doubted that the three 
could all be realized simultaneously. Some 
thinkers, however, and notably the French poli¬ 
tician Alexis de Tocqueville (1805-1859), author 
of the brilliant Democracy in America soon saw 
that there was a basic incompatibility between 
liberty and equality, because each presupposes 
an entirely different theory of the purpose of the 
state. In the state which considers the ^arantee 
of liberty its prime duty, men will inevitably use 
this liberty to make themselves rich, while others 
will become destitute. Such a state will also hesi¬ 
tate to interfere with its citizens’ freedom to e(^- 
cate and protect their chUdren as they think fit. 
Where the state feels bound to obtain equality, it 
will have to wrest property from the rich, and to 
maintain this equality it will have to take over the 
direction of economic affairs itself. De Tocque- 
ville saw that equality extended to education may 
lean towards mass thinking, and to contempt and 
finally persecution of minorities. Thus equality 
might abolish liberty, and liberty make equality 
impossible. 

In the modern Welfare State there is an attempt 
to combine liberty and equality; and while 
neither iscomplete,it seems as goodacompromise 
as can be hoped for. Perhaps liberty has been 
curtailed unduly, but it is to an infinitesimal de¬ 
gree compared with the curtailment in the Com¬ 
munist states, where freedom has been com¬ 
pletely sacrificed to equality. 


Facts and figures 

LIES AND STATISTICS are coupled, 
since few people will admit to being ‘good at 
figures’: they will even boast of being ‘hopeless’ 
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at them. This is so even when the figures should 
be easy, e.g, the number of twopenny-halfpenny 
stamps to be obtained for half-a-crown, or the 
change due from a florin after buying two five- 
penny-halfpenny bars of chocolate and a tube of 
peppermints costing threepence. But the citizen 
today is bombarded with many figures arrived at 
by very complicated mathematical processes in¬ 
deed, requiring the use of slide-rules, logarithmic 
tables, and worse. More, they often seem to go 
against common sense, as when they inform him 
that the cost of living is stationary, whereas the 
evidence of his bank balance suggests quite the 
opposite. Since figures of this kind baffle the plain 
man, he is tempted to find truth in the saying 
‘There are three kinds of lies - lies, damned lies, 
and statistics’. 

It is not certain who first made this remark. It 
has been attributed to Disraeli, Abraham Hewitt, 
Labouchere, Christopher Holloway, and Arthur 
Frost. It was known to Mark Twain, who, in his 
autobiography, gave it to Disraeli, so it seems 
likely that it first gained currency somewhere be¬ 
tween fifty and a hundred years ago. The strong¬ 
est tradition is that Disraeli first said it, and cer¬ 
tainly it seems in keeping with the character of 
one who, on being told that he was to be Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, said that he knew noth¬ 
ing of finance and received the reply, ‘You know 
as much as Canning knew ... They will give you 
the figures.’ 

In considering the justice of the sentiment, it is 
only fair to the statistician to recall the dictionary 
definition of statistics as ‘numerical facts or data 
collected and classified’, which limits the use of 
statistics to matters that can properly be expressed 
in numbers: that is, to tangible things that can be 
counted and to abstract quantities that can be 
measured or calculated. 

This principle may seem to be obvious, but it is 
often neglected, and that is partly why statistics 
get a bad name. For although the limits of the 
use of statistics are wide, yet they rule out large 
fields of human activity and human experience. 
For instance, a manufacturer may quite easily 
get statistics that will tell him roughly how many 
people use his products, because both people and 
products can 1^ counted, but he will find it far 
more difflcult to discover from statistics why 
people like - or dislike - his product, because 


likes and dislikes are matters of emotion, and 
emotion defies statistical computation. Again, it 
may be perfectly reasonable to use statistical 
methods to estimate how many people, on a given 
day, think they would vote against the Govern¬ 
ment if on that day there were an election, and ex¬ 
pect to get a reliable answer - again, because 
people can be counted. It is far less reasonable, 
however, to expect a reliable answer if you use 
your estimate to forecast how many people will 
vote against the Government at some election in 
the future, even in the near future, because future 
action is not amenable to numerical measurement. 

Moreover, since mathematics are the foundation 
of statistics, and the foundation of mathematics 
is clear thought, it is desirable that statistics 
should not be abused by muddled thinking; yet 
muddled thinking about statistics is very com¬ 
mon. Consider averages, for instance. Probably 
no statistical conception is more familiar and in 
commoner use than the idea of a simple arith¬ 
metical average, yet few ideas are more commonly 
misunderstood and misapplied, and few are more 
misleading if misused. One example may be 
quoted from the figures of the 1951 Census. These 
figures show that over half the households in the 
country at the time of the Census had either two 
or three people in them. 

On this basis it seems reasonable to think of 
the ‘average household’ as one with two or three 
people, and for some purposes that idea may 
useful. But it may also be harmful, unless it is 
remembered that the census figures also show that 
more people live in households with four or more 
people in them than in households of any smaller 
size; therefore most people in the country do not 
live in an ‘average household’ as defined by the 
number of its members. If false conclusions are 
drawn from the definition, however, the lie will 
not be in the statistics, but in the users of them. 

Honest but ill-advis^ application of statistiwl 
methods, and muddled thought about statistics 
derived by methods properly applied may, as 
suggested above, account for a good deal of what 
the bewildered citizen thinks of as statistical ly¬ 
ing, but which might more charitably be described 
as statistical ineptitude. It does not account for 
all of it. Figures of all kinds lend themselves very 
readily to the purposes of clear-minded people, 
and if the clear minds are also dishonest, then 
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figures can lend themselves to purposes that are 
far from respectable. Moreover, where the scien¬ 
tist has prestige, figures have power, and if they 
are produced with a sufficiently authoritative 
flourish there is no great fear that they will be 
examined very critically by an inexpert audience. 
Thus people may be swindled by financiers of 
their money or by politicians of their votes, and 
here there is no question of statistical ineptitude: 
‘damned lies’ is all too accurate a description. 

Between blundering on the one hand and deli¬ 
berate falsification on the other there is, of course, 
a broad middle way of usefulness and truthful¬ 
ness for statistics. Indeed, if they were important 
enough in Disraeli’s day to provoke him so in- 
tempcrately, they are many times more important 
now. Without the continuous ‘collection and 
classification of numerical facts and data’ the 
fabric of the modern state - especially the welfare 
state - would not hold up, for neither commerce 
nor public administration could continue. ‘Lies 
and statistics’ there certainly are in modern 
society; but if the statistics were all lies, modern 
society would collapse. 


The '"verificdtion principle^ 

‘LOGICAL POSITIVISM’ was first at¬ 
tached as a label to the ideas of a group of scien¬ 
tifically-minded philosophers and philosophi¬ 
cally-minded scientists who called themselves the 
Vienna Circle. 

This group formed round Moritz Schlick when 
he was appointed to the Chair of Philosophy at 
Vienna after the First World War; and it in¬ 
cluded the mathematician Hahn, the sociologist 
Neurath, the physicist Frank, the mathematically 
oriented Carnap, Friedrich Waismann and 
others. They were in contact with Ludwig Witt¬ 
genstein and were much influenced by his Tracta- 
tus Logico-Philosophiois (1922), though he was 
never a member of the Circle. 

After 1929 the Circle initiated a loosely bound 
international movement to organize conferences 
and publish a journal Erkenntnis (Knowledge). 
The Nazis broke up the movement and drove its 


members before them into scattered exile. Car- 

nap, Reichenbach and the others went to Ameri¬ 
ca, where they found ready help in their project 
of an International Encyclopaedia of Unified 
Science, 

The most famous doctrine of the logical posi¬ 
tivists was the Verification Principle; the thesis 
that the meaning of a sentence lies in its method 
of verification. It was by the use of this that vari¬ 
ous kinds of utterance which for one reason or 
another did not seem to be even in principle veri¬ 
fiable, could be dismissed as nonsense, literally 
meaningless, without factual content. The bites 
noires were metaphysics and theology: but ethics 
and lyrical expression were in danger with the 
alleged intellectual bath-water. All significant ut¬ 
terances must be, it was claimed, either analytic 
propositions, the truth of which depends wholly 
and entirely on the meaning of the words they 
comprise, or synthetic factual propositions the 
truth of which depends solely on what is, as a 
matter of fact, the case in the non-linguistic 
world. This contention was a modernized version 
of what has been helpfully nicknamed Hume s 
Fork: ‘All the objects of human reason or en¬ 
quiry may naturally be divided into two kinds, 
to wit. Relations of Ideas, and Matters of Fact . 

Propositions of the former (analytic) kind are 
discoverable by the mere operation of thought, 
without dependence on what is anywhere exis¬ 
tent in the universe’; whereas the truth of the lat¬ 
ter depends on what happens to Ik the case, al¬ 
though it might have been otherwise. 

It is in terms of this dichotomy that David 
Hume (1711-1776) advocates a purge as drastic 
as anything sponsored by any member of the 
Vienna Circle. ‘When we run over libraries, per¬ 
suaded of these principles, what havoc must wk 
make? If we take in our hand any volume; of di¬ 
vinity or school metaphysics, for instance, let us 
ask. Does it contain any abstract reasoning con¬ 
cerning quantity or number? No. Does it contain 
any experimental reasoning concerrting matter of 
fact and existence? No. Commit it then to the 
flames: for it can contain nothing but sophistry 
and illusion.’ 

On the positive side the Vienna Circle were 
concerned with the advancement of science,^ in 
which they considered that their part was to be 
employed ... in clearing the ground a little, and 
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removing some of the rubbish that lies in the way 
to knowledge’ - taking these words of John Locke 
to apply to various anti-scientific doctrines; and 
to tackle the logical problems which arise within 
the sciences - problems of conceptual clarifica¬ 
tion, of tightening up the logical structure and of 
showing how the concepts, the language, of dif¬ 
ferent sciences are related to one another. The 
emphasis on science as the sole source of know¬ 
ledge justifies the use of the word Positivism: the 
emphasis on logical problems justifies the epithet 
Logical 

To these logical problems they brought the 
new quasi-mathematical apparatus of symbolic 
logic, to which Bertrand Russell has so greatly 
contributed. As an example of the possible im¬ 
portance of conceptual analysis they had Ein¬ 
stein’s study of the notion of motion, which, al¬ 
though a piece of philosophy, was involved fun¬ 
damentally in his theories of relativity. And they 
hoped to be able to establish the unity of science 
on the basis of the contention, called ‘physical- 
ism’, that the concepts of all the other sciences 
could and should be reducible to physical ones; 
and that psychology and biology had no need for 
any irreducibly purposive or teleological ideas 
peculiar to themselves. 

Logical Positivism made one brilliant convert 
in England, A. J. Ayer, whose devastating Lan- 
guage. Truth and Logic (1936) is what English ama¬ 
teurs of philosophy usually have in mind when 
they speak of Logical Positivism. But though no 
mature professional philosophers in England, 
with the doubtful exception of Professor Ayer 
himself, now maintain this kind of position, the 
term ‘Logical Positivist’ is almost universally 
misused as a label for the views of all those who 
present philosophy as a logical study of language. 

These philosophers of language (abundant par¬ 
ticularly in Oxford, the boom town of philosophy) 
are considerably unlike the members of the 
Vienna Circle. They would never think of signing 
manifestos, or formulating philosophical pro¬ 
grammes; they reject all labels, preferring to 
think of themselves not as members of any party, 
school or faction, but simply as philosophers. 
They would argue that while the verification prin¬ 
ciple may be all very well in natural science, as 
the single universal criterion of meaningfulness 
it is quite preposterously restrictive (indeed. 


members of the original Vienna Circle found this, 
and were forced to introduce a category of ‘im¬ 
portant’ or ‘deeply significant’ nonsense for some 
of the utterances for which it left no room). They 
are generally not exclusively or even primarily 
interested in natural science. They are as reluc¬ 
tant as the Logical Positivists were willing to 
make general claims about the meaninglessness of 
metaphysics: preferring to attack problems singly 
and piecemeal. 

Though generally but by no means always 
secular and scientific in outlook, they are not 
anti-religious crusaders, or crusaders of any 
other kind. 

Logical Positivism in the accurate sense of the 
views of the Vienna Circle and of the movement 
they initiated is a closed incident in the history 
of thought, which, though influential, has now 
exercised its influence. Logical Positivism, in 
what must presumably be recognized as a second 
though vulgar and misleading sense, is very far 
from being dead. It is indeed one of the liveliest 
intellectual forces in England, one which is only 
just beginning to be felt outside the philosophical 
faculties of the universities and which will surely 
begin soon to make a deeper mark on many 
branches of thought - political, moral, religious 
and literary. 


Loyaltyy citizen and state 

LOYALTY as a word has been in use in Eng¬ 
lish since the fifteenth century, and has had a 
variety of different meanings in its time. The 
common denominator between all of them is the 
idea of constant devotion, whether to a person, a 
society or a pledge. It was once employed in a 
specialized sense to signify marital fidelity; in 
contemporary English it often means enthusi^m 
for the Royal Family, and in current poliucal 
controversy on the other side of the Atlantic it 
has come to mean fidelity to the American con¬ 
stitution and, in particular, immunity from Com¬ 
munist influence or belief; the slightest commun¬ 
ist contact can make one’s loyalty suspect. 

‘Loyalty’, however, has a special significance 
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in the history of thou^t. In medieval eyes it was 
the cardinal social virtue, the bond of social 
peace and the foundation of all the practical ar¬ 
rangements for defence, production and distri¬ 
bution on which society rested. Feudalism rest^ 
on a set of distinct ideas about men’s relationship 
to God and each other, and the central theme of 
these ideas was the concept of personal loyalty. 
The ‘tenant-in-chief’ received his land from the 
king in return for performing certain services to 
the king, notably, for providing him with soldiers 
to defend him. In turn, the ‘tenant-in-chief’ let 
his land to knights who were sworn to defend 
him when in need and who made up the forces he 
supplied to the monarch when called upon to do 
so. 

Land was also held by other forms of tenure. 
It might, for example, be held in return for 
the tenant’s services as a farmer, whether per¬ 
formed by him personally on the landlord’s es¬ 
tate or given in the shape of agricultural produce. 
Religious orders held their land in return for 
praying for their patrons or for the community 
at large. So there was created a vast hierarchy of 
mutual obligations, mostly personal in character, 
with the king at its head as the ultimate owner of 
all land and the ultimate protector of all people. 
The feudal relationship was sometimes expressed 
in an oath of fealty which the tenant took to his 
lord on receiving his tenure, an oath still taken 
in the Coronation service by the monarch’s 
tenants-in-chief. 

Yet these mutual rights and duties did not arise 
from what would today be called a contract. 
The essence of a contract is that those who take 
part in it are free agents: they come together 
voluntarily for their common advantage. The 
relationship of lords to their tenants was a re¬ 
lationship, not of contract, but of status; the 
parties were not free to decide whether they should 
enter into it or to bargain about its terms. Men 
inherited their rights and with them their duties, 
and these rights and duties were seen as belonging 
to a fixed universal order as inevitable as the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. 

Medieval society was static. The fact that most 
people in the Middle Ages lived and died where 
they were bom made it possible to found social 
relationships upon this concept of inherited per¬ 
sonal rights and duties. The birth of a middle 


class which lived by commerce with the ends of 
the earth, and not by the cultivation of land, the 
alliance of this middle class with the Crown 
against the pretensions of the great feudal lords, 
and the beginning of an age of more or less quick 
communication combined to make the assump¬ 
tions of feudal society out of date. In an age of 
individualism, the old idea of personal loyalty 
necessarily weakened. The infinitely complicated 
network of links by which men were bound to¬ 
gether in one community under one head gave 
way before a new kind of society in which every¬ 
thing that stood between the individual at one 
extreme, and the monarch at the other, tended to 
be disparaged. Once the crown, with the aid of 
the new middle class, was able to subdue the 
old nobility, its authority could be asserted dir¬ 
ectly throu^ paid officials, such as royal judges, 
and loyalty acquired a new character. Henceforth 
it was direct loyalty that was given to the person 
of the monarch. 

When, in turn, royal power was surrendered 
first to the middle classes and then to the people 
at large - a process which went on with increas¬ 
ing rapidity throughout Europe after the French 
Revolution - loyalty assumed yet another form. 
It was no longer personal loyalty at all, but loyalty 
to an idea, the idea of the state or the idea of 
humanity at large. To liberals this has always 
seemed to be a process of liberation. To them 
personal loyalty, as distinct from loyalty to an 
idea or to the whole collectivity, seems to involve 
a denial both of liberty and equality. If one man 
is as good as the next and should be as free as the 
next, it is intolerable that any man should be 
under any authority save the authority of all men 
as expressed in the general will of the com¬ 
munity. , 11 r 

To Conservatives this so-called general will ot 

the community has always seemed to be a tyran¬ 
nical thing, a fiction which simply conceals the 
power of a majority or of those who can mani¬ 
pulate the majority. Once the individual is freed 
from all special loyalties to his immediate neigh¬ 
bours, he is left, so the Conservative spokesmen 
like Edmund Burke (1729-1797) argue, defence¬ 
less before the organized power of majorities. It 
is the special loyalties on this view, a man’s loy¬ 
alty to his family, his village or parish, his pro¬ 
fession or his trade union, which protect indi- 
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vidual freedom, and a]I these loyalties imply ae- 
trepLing for some purposes ho authority other than 
that of the itate. Even these lesser loyalties are 
no longer purely personal, hut, since they arc 
loyalties to people Vr’ko are seen and met every 
day^ they have more of the feudal quality about 
them than the abstract loyalty of the democrattc 
stale, 

'fhen, againp the modern or liberal view of 
Loyalty fvceks to found all loyalties on contract: 
that is to say, on the consent, explicit or implied^ 
of tlic particii concerned^ The individual cannot 
be bound except by hts own will. Thus, the state 
itself is seen as arising from a contmetp although 
in fact all kinds of sophistry have had to be used 
to prove why men who, after ath did not choose 
to he bom into their pariJeulur sbites, can be 
assumed to have contracted to obey those staiesn 
The efTect of these sophistries, ujceording to con- 
«rvaiive liiought, has been simply to create the 
illtision that the individual in obeying the major¬ 
ity is obeying himself: also, to make the maiuriiy 
irresponsible by relieving it nf all sense of obliga¬ 
tion to llie paai and the future. Burke in his Re- 
fiecthns o/f f/fe Frcnth Rtioludon (1790) states 
the conseiva live viewin a passage which ex presses 
the old idea of loyalty in its relationship to 
political ihougliti 

U tthc Siatcl becCfths a partnership in all science; a 
partrtcnhhip in all art; a partneoihip in every virtue, and in 
ail perfeclion. Aa the end'*: of such a pariitcr^hip caiuint be 
obtained in many scncralLoiu, it becomes a partnenbip 
not only beiw«n those who are Living but between those 
who are bving, ihose who j dnd, and those who are lo 
be bom. 

The chief ingredients in the old idea of loyalty, 
derived from the social theory undcrlyiiig feudah 
ism, were personal obligation and permaacfice. 
This old conception has been challetig^ hy 3 new 
one nf which the chief ingredients are the ideas of 
kdividua! equality sud personal freeddm from ail 
resiruints save those imposed by the whole people 
through the state. The tendency has been for the 
objecLs of loyalty to become more and more ab¬ 
stract, hut neither conception has won complete 
iisccndaucy, and traces of both arc still visible in 
the political and social thinking of European 
couTitrics, 


M 


The dove <?/ 

tyranny of the machine -JiuiJi's 

fear of being dominated by his scientihe ioven- 
Uon^ “ is by no mc^ins a result only of the !n- 
dustriaJ RevoLution, The legends of Ecart^^ Pro¬ 
metheus, Pygmalion and above all Frankenstein 
testify to age-old fear of his own powers of 
invention and of the consequences of too a 
presumpliuii in defying the powers of nature. 

The idea underlying Greek tragedy, with its 
conceplion of nemesis, was that of mental or 
spiritual presumption. The tymni, avid of power^ 
was portray kI as responsible for his own down¬ 
fall. Modem science has given man a new kind 
of power, that of technics. Ii is no longer the iso¬ 
lated individtial upon whom the Fctirbudon of 
nemc^iis may fall. It is the entire human race. A 
collective dehance of The gods" ha?i become a 
practical possibility. Instead of being tyrennii^cd 
by a passion or 3. Tailing’i man is m danger ofbe- 
frtg tyrannized by a gift or talent. He is the victim 
not of his weakness, but of his strength. 

There is irony in this. For ifilie prophecies of 
disaster are finally realized, the result will not be 
tragedy in the old sense; but comedy. The clown 
who trips over 3 device of hjs own making excites 
laughter. If mankind blows itself to pieces with 
its own infeniiil devices, another race of beings 
(if such existed) could at best ridicule its foolish¬ 
ness and stupidity. 

The development of ma&s-pnMluctiofi between 
the two wars^ especially in the United States, in* 
spired a social philosophy wludi enjoyed for 0 
time a considerable vogue* This was called Tech¬ 
nocracy* According to tlie principles of Tech- 
uoerracy, the old idea of society ruled hy states¬ 
men, politicians and bureaucrats had become 
thoroughly Outmoded* For thousands of years 
men had been ruled through their emotions by 
means of rhetoric. A dictator was a man w^ho 
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achieved supremacy over his fellows as much by 
words as actions - as much by dicta as gesta. 
Even in democratic regimes the chief engine of 
government was the parliament, or ‘talking- 
shop*. With the development of applied science, 
the regulation of society could be achieved with 
greater economy, efficiency and freedom. Bureau¬ 
crats ought to be replaced by technicians; states¬ 
men by far-seeing experts. Dictatorship would 
thus be exercised by Science itself, thereby usher¬ 
ing in the most benevolent and rational of social 
systems. 

With the rise of the totalitarian regimes. 
Technocracy lost the influence it had enjoyed. 
The mirage of a scientific society, rationally and 
justly administered, faded before the storm- 
clouds of an irrationalism without parallel in his¬ 
tory. One of the most terrible features of the new 
regimes was their exploitation of technics for 
wholly destructive ends. Technocracy had im¬ 
plied the benevolent domination of technics. 
Totalitarianism revealed, at great cost, a truth 
to which the practical scientist may remain ob¬ 
stinately blind, namely that technics are only a 
means. 

The word ‘tyrant’, which derives from the 
Greek, signified in antiquity a ruler who had ob¬ 
tained supreme power not by legitimate means 
but by usurpation. And it is this aspect of tyranny 
that is implicit in the current use of the phrase. 
Tyranny of the Machine*. While relieving man¬ 
kind of a great deal of sheer drudgery, the ma¬ 
chine has imposed upon its creator a new form of 
drudgery, namely the increasingly exacting task 
of maintenance. The leisure which the machine- 
age was supposed to afford mankind has been 
mysteriously whittled away. Instead of enjoying 
more time for social intercourse with his fellows, 
man spends a great part of his leisure in listening 
to and looking at machines. 

Even the time that he ‘saves* is unproductive; 
we move heaven and earth, it has been said, to 
save five minutes and then have nothing to do 
with them when we have saved them. All this 
points to an inescapable conclusion: machines 
nave imposed a new rhythm, if not a new tyranny. 
And as the psychologists tell us, 
the rhythm of a mechanistic civilization, with its 
stereotyped insistence, runs counter both to the 
seasoned rhythm of nature and to the more subtle 


rhythms of human life. This is the reason why 
advocates of the Simple Life almost always re¬ 
commend as a first step to freedom the abolition 
of machinery. 

An early protest against the application of 
machinery to industry was made by the so-called 
Luddites, who engaged in machine-breaking in 
and around the year 1811. To these bewildered 
people, led by the mysterious and perhaps ficti¬ 
tious character King Ludd, the machine was a 
threat: it would deprive them of their livelihood; 
but they also saw in it the symbol of a force ob¬ 
scurely hostile to mankind. Their action was 
futile; machinery had come to stay. But the feel¬ 
ing of uneasiness did not decrease. It was re¬ 
flected in the more articulate protests of such 
nineteenth-century ‘seers* as Ruskin, Morris, 
Samuel Butler and Carlyle. In every age man has 
dreamt of a perfect society. At one time it was 
felt that happiness would result from relieving 
man of the task of working by the sweat of his 
brow. The Utopias of the twentieth century, for 
example, Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World 
(1932), represent a profound and bitter disillu¬ 
sionment with this notion. A new form of terror 
had arisen whereby human beings, subjected to 
systematic conditioning, had been reduced to the 
status of automata. This seemed to be the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum of the mechanistic organization 
of society. Men were becoming objects of cal¬ 
culated reaction. The ‘utopian* vision of a world 
wholly governed in this manner took the form of 
an anti-Utopia, George Orwell’s 1984. 

The problem has been posed whether the future 
belongs to a race which not merely devises new 
and miraculous machines but somehow con¬ 
sists of super-machines. Such speculations have 
been encouraged by news of recent investigations 
into the human brain. The extent to which the 
brain, and indeed the entire nervous system, re¬ 
semble a machine is a matter of vigorous con¬ 
troversy. To the Behaviourist, there is no doubt 
on the subject: man is an automaton, control¬ 
lable by the conditioning of his reflexes. In sup¬ 
port of this view, he cites the extraordinary 
functional resemblance between the human brain 
and the giant electronic devices sometimes called 
‘machines that think*. The study of these machines 
has grown so elaborate that the new science of 
Cybernetics (literally, the science of ‘governors’) 
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has come mto e:«i$icnce. Seizing upon its data, 
popular imagination has envisaged u world in 
which machines, acquiring a quasidife and inde¬ 
pendence of their own, proceed to organize the 
world. 

This notion seems plausible, yet is based upon 
a serious misapprehension. However complicated 
and 'clever’ they may be. machines are still no 
more than the prolongaiion of our sense organs. 
Their cleverness, like that of the most elementary 
gadget, is ours. Deuchmcni docs not mean inde- 
pendcocc; n machine cannot employ itself. To 
think otherwise Is to confuse consciousness with 
behaviour, choice with discriminalion. A robot 
may perform the most extraordinary feats of 
skill, precision and calculation. It cannot know 
that it has done so. nor can it know when it has 
failed. This is because a robot. like a balance, can 
di^minate but not choose. It is we who. pro¬ 
fiting from its discrimination, proceed to the act 
of choice, which is always a conscious act. The 
most cleverly constructed apparatus, like the 
|aTiiRials’ invented by Dr Grey Walter, forms a 
'determinist* ^stem; which requires a determiner; 
which must fin ally be a conscious agent. 

Assuming that the dcvcloptnenl of Cyber¬ 
netics produces apparatus of even more remark¬ 
able range and scope, man will still be master of 
his creations. But he will be a master increasingly 
burdened with technical responsibilities. It will 
be true of him, as of no lynmi of antiquity, that 
■the master is the slave of the slave’. He will have 
to make up his mind whctlicr a mechanistic civi¬ 
lization makes life tolerable, or whether it leaves 
room For life at all. Yet. the vciy fact tliai (he 
problem perturbs him proves he is more than an 
automaton; just as the fact that he can construct 
machines of gigantic power proves, not that he 
is himself a machine, but that he is an expert 
raoebanic. 

rCLUSTRATroN: Pages 440 and 441. 


Thret malfriiilisma 

MATERIALISM has three distinct mean¬ 
ings - « is a philosophical term, a scientific con- 
Cffpt and a catch-phrase with moral implicatioiisK 


[n everyday speech ihe word carrier with it a 
nuance of condemnation, atthough it does not 
ncccsisarLiy ton^ict a man of moral tuipitude, lr\ 
the popular mind Materialism si'gnified a ecmecn- 
tnitinn upon 'things’ and the acquisition of 
^things’ for the suke of personal advantage, U 
implies giving priority to the satisraction of bodily 
instincts. Above allpit sigJiiUcd the tnclinattan il> 
amass as quickly os possible the means to such 
acquisition and such satisfaction, namely money. 
A materialist ts a man who not merely neglects 
the "things of the mind^ but despises the higher 
virtues of self-sacrificc and unselfishness. Thus 
when preachers and publiErisU't denounce the 
^materialism of the age*, they have in mind the 
popular worship of wealth, the pursuit of pleas- 
Lire and the tenden^ to live for the moment 

While thb popular use of the word may be 
criticized for its vagueness, ft dex^s provide some 
valuable clues to its meaning in science and philo¬ 
sophy. The academic thinker sometiTnes lends to 
assume that the ordinary man has no business to 
use certain words unless he know^ their *pliiloso- 
pliicar meaning. To this it may be rcioned that 
the phiTcsopher has no business to use certain 
words unless he knows their ordinary or popular 
meaning; for it is from common experience 4 ^rld 
our talk about it that all speculation starts outn 
Philosophers who fail to realize this, forget that 
Ihcir own experience* at least in great pan, is 
"common experience’. When they become ill or 
fall in love they do not do so in a special philo¬ 
sophical manner; they behave much a^ other men 
do. 

Tile scientific view of Materialism may be con¬ 
sidered by concentrating upon the idea of matter. 
The ^things* the matcrialistiG person is obsessed 
by are inatcrial things. Even if lie pursues or 
covets objects which arc non-mnteriah such as 
things of beauty, he either values tliem in ma* 
zniiicrial terras or treats them as pieces of matter. 
One obvious characteristic of a piece of matter is 
that it can be measured. Th^ thing is There’; it 
can be shown to have reality by its conformity to 
fln agreed Standard. (Tn the same way, the ma¬ 
terialistic individual likes to have "siomeihing to 
show for his money*.) A second characteri^isc of 
a piece of matter is that nothing happens to it 
without the impacL of external forces. A third is 
that a piece of matter confronts every other piece 
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nf rnatier from the outride. How.'cver much it may 
be divided, sl piece of mailer never reveals or 
discloses an inside or centre. 

These chajacteristiesH which arc CKperiTnent* 
ally verifiable^ have become commonplaces of 
scientific ic^LhcKjks. Without their acceptance, 
scientific investigation would be tmpc^s:fiib]c. And 
the impressive achievements of science in modem 
tifnes seem to justify ilie belief that the world in- 
vestigated by science is the only world of which 
wc need take account; that which is measurable 
becomes identified with reality itself. Tlic scienti¬ 
fic success in invest!^ting and manipulating mat¬ 
ter hailed to the phLIOsophicul belief that reality 
is in essence miiicrrai, ITius the scientific spirit 
hus been aiccompanicd by a new^ and revolution¬ 
ary belief. Materiatism. 

Thia transition ffom a scientific criiCTion to a 
philosophic^] belief seems boih higical and in- 
cviLahlc, That view of matter dates from the 
seyenteetuh century and the rise of modern 
science. Galileo and Descartes are the two figures 
most clo^ly associated with this new impulse to- 
words scientific enquiry, Galileo (1564-1642) was 
not merely an experimenter of genius; he had a 
remarkable grasp of the principles upon which 
his experiments and catculations were bof^d. ‘Tlic 
Book of Noiiirc’, he said *is written in the language 
of inathematics' - a revolutionary Kiuicmcnt on 
aecouni of ihc theoretical conclusions deducibic 
from it. If ilie key to the sccTci!i of nature was a 
mathematical keyi ihc aspects of nature not sus¬ 
ceptible to incasurcmcjit were evidently less im- 
pcirtani and even less real than the measunihlc 
aspects. 

This assessment of value was rcflecicd in the 
desenption given by Galileo to the wo orders of 
Mi^^htjcs. To the measurable aspect of nature he 
gave the word ‘primaiy qualities*; to die- non- 
measurahlep "secondary qualities*. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, only the secondary aspect was "qualilalivc': 
roT this aspect included not merely such char- 
^icnsUcs as colour, but such aspects m value. 

nis distinction, or rather separation, was in due 
course translated into more philoifophical terms. 

I ne quantitative aspect of reality was labelled 
^ qtiuliiative, subjective, 

Jv* *^P^^TTiporary, Reni Descartes (1596- 
V amved at similar conclusions by a consis- 
lently phllosophicul approach. In addition to dis¬ 


tinguishing primary from secondary qualities, he 
introduced a sharp division between the mind and 
the body. The b€>dy could be studied sdeniificaJly 
only by supposing it to work on the analogy of a 
machine. The chief di Here nee between a man and 
an autmal, however, was that man possessed a 
mind or soul which somehow inhabited the ma¬ 
chine. Descartes extended or ^extrapolated* this 
mind-body distinction to the wtolo of nature. 
As an ^external world" susceptible qf measure¬ 
ment, nature w^as 'objective* reality- The soul or 
spirit, embracing all qualities and values, formed 
^subjective* reality- 

The chief difficulty in Descartes' conception 
was the exact nature of the interrelation between 
soul and body. Whereas the body could be 
mcitsured and its laws understood, the soul 
an invisible 'sprite* whose activity remained in¬ 
explicable, Moreover, the scientist soon found 
that ill pursuing his investigations he needed no 
hypothesis such ns a soul or spirit. Such occult 
entitles eould be left lo thethcolngians, the meta¬ 
physicians and the poets- Scientific reality was the 
world of matter. And if science wax the highefit - 
as it was certajnly proving the most successful - 
form of thought, no other w^orld could be said to 
enjoy any real existence. 

The theory of Materialism was therefore as 
much encouraged by the Cartesian philosophy as 
by tlie laboratory experiments of the scientists. 
Asa philosophy, it was the outcome of concen¬ 
tration upon one axpect of the mind-body dual¬ 
ism to the exclusion of the other. Materialism 
might be called the ^religion of quantity*. A.N. 
Whitehead pqinted out in his Scitritce attJ the 
Aiodern [V^rM (1925) that this reli^on gave birth 
to the ideas of the ^ blind* operation of natural 
forces which tortured the liner minds of the 
nineteenth century. The first counter-attack 
against materialistic ideas, however, was launched 
by the poets of the Romantic Movement. With 
their emphosi:^ upon feeling and scniimeni, they 
afforded a solace to those who, like John Stuart 
Mfll| had been hrnught up in an atmosphere of 
calculation and utilitarianism, I ’or the belief in 
spiritual values did not die^ it merely remained 
on the defensive. The very word MateriaListn sug¬ 
gests a battle-cry rather than a calmly accepted 
'belief in matter". And nineteenth-century Ma¬ 
terialism was a revolutionary force, on account 
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of its having issued from the laboratory and the 
study into everyday life. Materialism was colour¬ 
ing moral standards to such an extent that even 
a scientific materialist such as T. H. Huxley grew 
perturbed. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the 
view of matter entertained by scientists changed 
radically. For centuries matter had been reore- 
sented as a hard, impenetrable substance com¬ 
posed of millions of atoms like billiard balls. 
Men talked of ‘brute’ matter. Developments in 
micro-physics soon exposed the unsoundness of 
this view. The material world seemed to dissolve 
into a series of ‘waves’ or undulations; and the 
laws governing them made allowance for notions 
of probability and even uncertainty. To some this 
new ‘world-picture’ seemed to anticipate, if not to 
involve, the death of materialism. There was talk 
of science having made room for spirit. 

Such expectations have proved groundless. 
Matter is still matter (if not ‘brute’ matter), for 
all its being frayed out into waves and undula¬ 
tions. Nor is ‘uncertainty’ another term for the 
operation of spirit or mind. In so far as modem 
science continues to employ a technique of meas¬ 
urement, its conception of nature will be mater¬ 
ialistic. And as long as modem philosophy ac¬ 
cepts no other way of interpreting the world, its 
creed will be Materialism. If traditional Material¬ 
ism fails to satisfy so many thinking people, the 
reason is not that science has abandoned the 
belief in matter, but that Materialism denies some 
of the deepest facts of exp)erience. 

No account of this subject would be complete 
without reference to a special form of Material¬ 
ism which dominates the minds of hundreds of 
millions of men at the present day. This is Di¬ 
alectical Materialism (q.v.), the official philoso¬ 
phy of the U.S.S.R. In Dialectical Materialism 
one of the main characteristics of matter of which 
we have spoken is repudiated. This is the idea that 
matter cannot act unless ‘acted upon’ from out¬ 
side. According to the new view, matter is self¬ 
acting; it produces from within itself a series of 
states or forms from which everything, including 
social systems, develops. Matter is ‘alive’. From 
being the ‘religion of quantity’. Materialism sur¬ 
reptitiously takes on some of the characteristics 
of a religion of quality. In so doing it ceases to be 
Materialism except in name. The creative impul¬ 


sion present in matter is equivalent to the ente- 
lechy or energizing spark which the biological 
theory of Vitalism regards as animating the 
organism. It presupposes a miracle, a deus in 
materia. No doubt it is this element of mysticism, 
however disguised, which lends to Dialectical 
Materialism its potency as a gospel commanding 
passionate allegiance, stimulating social effort, 
and satisfying the profound religious instincts of 
the people whose creed it has become. 


McCarihifism above McCarthy 

McCARTHYISM is a belief that essentially 
the danger of Communism lies in the subversion 
of lawful government by the infiltration into key 
positions of influence of Communists and fellow- 
travellers, that such infiltration caused Russia 
and China to become Communist, and that the 
counter to such influence is the ruthless persecu¬ 
tion of all Communists, fellow-travellers, and 
sympathizers, both inside and outside the courts, 
by public accusation, merciless publicity and 
every other method, whether honourable or dis¬ 
honourable, of discrediting their reputations. 

Though named after and chiefly associated 
with Senator McCarthy, the Republican Senator 
from Wisconsin, McCarthyism is an older and 
greater force than McCarthy himself. It derives 
its nature partly from a tendency long apparent 
in American politics, partly from the interna¬ 
tional situation and partly from the methods 
McCarthy uses and the position he holds. 

The first famous victim of anti-Communist 
persecution was tried in 1919, when America was 
swept by a frenzied fear of radicalism. A man 
called Gitlow had issued a Manifesto asserting 
that ‘the Communist International calls the prole¬ 
tariat of the world to final struggle’. He was 
accused of ‘inciting the overthrow of the govern¬ 
ment’. Although there was little public support 
for Communism, and although any agitator who 
read these pages to a mob would hardly have 
stirred them to violence except possibly against 
himself, so great was the public fear that the 
words were held to be an incitement, there was 
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held to exist a clear and present danger to the 
Constitution, and Gitlow was gaoled. 

Gitlow was at least tried in a court of law. 
McCarthyism as such first emerged with the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
appointed in May 1938. The purpose of the Com¬ 
mittee was ‘to conduct an investigation of (1) the 
character and objects of un-American propa¬ 
ganda: (2) the diffusion ... of subversive and un- 
American propaganda ...’ etc. 

The use of vague words like ‘subversive’ and 
‘un-American’ in its terms of reference enabled 
its members like medieval inquisitors to sit as 
judges to determine the existence of heresy. 

The work of the Committee, which had its hey¬ 
day from 1939 to 1949, was chiefly notable for 
three features: firstly it drew attention to a num¬ 
ber of organizations carrying on the work of the 
Communist Party under false labels and a num¬ 
ber of people holding Communist views, includ¬ 
ing Alger Hiss. 

Secondly, it regarded its purpose, as stated in a 
House Report of 1940, as the ‘task of protecting 
our constitutional democracy by ... pitiless pub¬ 
licity’. 

Thirdly, not only those connected with Com- 
niunism were attacked and discredited, but also 
those-connected-wi th-those-connected-wi th Com- 
niunism. An extreme example was the Com¬ 
mittee s report on the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare in 1947, which was listed as sub¬ 
versive. One of the reasons given was the follow¬ 
ing: Entertainer at the Washington meeting’, the 
report disclosed, ‘was Susan Reed, employed by 
Cafe Society, a night club owned by Barry 
osephson, brother of Leon Josephson, a leading 
Communist.’ 

At a time when ferocious attacks on disloyalty 
and a general fear of internal subversion were 
a ready major phenomena in American politics 
came the revolution in China. For fifty years or 
inore China had received disinterested assistance 
. U.S.A. America had sent missionaries 
h A Chinese Universities, 

ad helped China against Japan and had in 
general regarded China as its special prot^g^ in 
n eraational affairs. Chiang Kai-shek was al- 
niofr American hero. Hence the American 
P 1 C could only regard the success of Com- 

unism m China as an international betrayal. 


The success of the revolution, it was felt, must 
be due to a Communist conspiracy from within, 
helped from without by Communist sympathizers 
in the U.S. Government and elsewhere. Fear of 
Communism increased, and hysteria mounted. 

Such was the feeling of the nation when on 
19 February 1950, the hitherto little-known 
Senator from Wisconsin made a speech at Wheel¬ 
ing, Virginia, in which he said, ‘I have here in my 
hand a list of 205 names that were made known 
to the Secretary of State as being members of the 
Communist Party and who nevertheless are still 
working and shaping the policy of the State 
Department.’ 

McCarthy was born on a Wisconsin farm in 
1908. At twenty he was working in a chain 
grocery store in Manawa, Wisconsin; then he 
turned his attention to law. It is related that 
as a student of law McCarthy gained his lowest 
marks for legal ethics. By the age of thirty-one 
he had been elected a State Judge, known for the 
quantity rather than the quality of his judgments. 
In 1946 McCarthy was elected a senator, and had 
become in addition Vice Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Housing, Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, Senate Committee on Ex¬ 
penditure and Special Senate War Investigating 
Committee. His career up to date has shown 
him to be a man of enormous energy and 
tenacious memory. 

Apart from a violent attack on the Army for 
‘torturing’ Nazi soldiers accused of shooting 
American prisoners at Malmedy, McCarthy had 
made little impression on Washington. The 
Wheeling speech brought a change. He varied the 
original figure of 205 to eighty-one and then to 
fifty-seven and produced only four actual names. 
He never waived his senatorial immunity from 
libel action as promised. But information flowed 
in from thousands of well-wishers eager to help 
one so utterly opposed to Communism in the 
State Department, and the McCarthy investi¬ 
gating machine was bom. 

Another turning point in McCarthy’s career is 
perhaps to be found in the attack on General 
Marshall, whom Truman and many other Ameri¬ 
cans regarded as the greatest living American. 
‘His every important act for years’ said McCarthy 
in 1951, ‘has contributed to the prosperity of the 
enemy.’ Although this attack had little effect, it 
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was symbolic. It showed that McCarthy was no 
respecter of persons. Not even popularity or 
eminence could give any immunity from his 
assaults. Later McCarthy showed he was as eager 
to attack Republicans as Democrats. 

As a result of McCarthy’s accusations only one 
member of the State Department has to date 
been actually suspended. But he has captured a 
great many other scalps. Senator Tydings called 
his original charges ‘a fraud’: against McCarthy’s 
opposition he was not re-elected to the Senate. 
Senator Benson proposed that McCarthy be ex¬ 
pelled from the Senate: he failed to be re-elected 
himself. To date, McCarthy has clashed several 
times with the Executive: on the whole he has 
had the upper hand. One of his outstanding 
triumphs was in March 1953, when he personally 
secured an arrangement with Greek owners of 
242 ships not to trade with Iron Curtain coun¬ 
tries. At once Stassen, the head of the Mutual 
Aid Programme, accused McCarthy of ‘under¬ 
mining’ the work of the Executive; but later 
Stassen was forced to admit that he meant ‘in¬ 
fringing’ rather than ‘undermining’. 

McCarthy’s enormous personal influence is 
partly the result of his personality, partly of his 
position. A senator is not an American Member 
of Parliament. He has far greater national pres¬ 
tige. He is independent of the Executive and of 
party discipline. He stands for re-election only 
once in six years. In addition, the Senate runs its 
own committees, which can hold public en¬ 
quiries. Of one of these Senate committees, the 
Committee on Government Operations, Mc¬ 
Carthy is chairman. 

McCarthyism is an American problem. At 
present it is associated with McCarthy himself, 
and with his own fortunes it will probably pros¬ 
per or decline. But essentially McCarthyism is 
more than the man. It has its hold on America 
because of American fear of Communism. Ever 
since the enormous casualties suflTered by the 
U.S.A. in the Korean War, to America Com¬ 
munists have been not so much the holders of a 
dangerous theory, as fifth columnists and traitors. 
While such feeling persists it will be exploited. 

Historians will probably pass lightly over 
McCarthy’s career as one among the many 
symptoms of political emotion after the Second 
World War; he may perhaps occupy no more 


than a footnote in a history book. Nevertheless 
the browsing type of historian will find years of 
cynical research before him as he reads and 
checks the scorebooks of the mighty mudsling- 
ing match that has been going on between Mc¬ 
Carthy and his various opponents. On both sides 
strong hits were made with investigatorial mud 
diligently raked up by research teams. Both sides 
may then appear in their true colours - /.e. not 
so black as painted. 

illustration: Page 326. 


Miracles and natural law 

MIRACLES have been defined as direct inter¬ 
ventions of God in the world of nature and his¬ 
tory which defy those laws through which God 
usually orders and controls the created world. A 
presupposition of belief in miracles would there¬ 
fore seem to be a belief in God, but in fact Chris¬ 
tian apologists have traditionally used miracles 
as evidence for God’s existence and activity. The 
universe is conceived as obedient to natural laws, 
and only by a deity could these laws be sus¬ 
pended. In miracles there is just such a suspension 
of natural law. 

It is this definition of a miracle as ‘a breach 
of natural law’ which David Hume (1711- 
1776) criticized in a chapter of the Enquiry con¬ 
cerning Human Understanding. The essence of 
Hume’s argument is that by a natural law we 
mean a set of events which have invariably been 
observed to occur in ordered sequence. Thus, to 
claim that an event is a breach of natural l^w is 
to claim that its occurrence runs contrary to the 
testimony of universal experience. But no other 
testimony could possibly prevail against the 
weight of universal experience, and hence no 
testimony as to the occurrence of a miracle could 
carry conviction. 

This argument Hume reinforces with reference 
to various notorious fraudulent claims regarding 
miracles, but the sum of his conclusion is not just 
that we have no adequate evidence for the oc¬ 
currence of miracles, but that we could have no 
such evidence. Cardinal Newman attempted to 
answer Hume by arguing that we cannot know a 
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priori whether or no miracles are possible, but 
only by examining in detail the evidence for par¬ 
ticular miracles. He might have added that Hume 
discusses only the validity of testimony by others 
to miracles and never considers the possibility of 
our being eye-witnesses. 

None the less, if we define a miracle as ‘a 
breach of natural law’, then the notion of a mir¬ 
acle is self-contradictory. By a law of nature we 
mean a sequence of events which is observed to 
occur uniformly and without exception. Should 
we discover an exception to what we have hither¬ 
to held to be a natural law, we must either aban¬ 
don the law or modify our formulation of it, so 
as to account for the exception. And as soon as 
we have noticed this, it is clear that there can be 
no breaches of natural law. Any event which 
seems to be such a breach must either prove on 
closer examination not to be so at all, or if it is 
an exception to what we took to be the rule, then 
the occurrence of the exception is suflScient proof 
that this particular sequence of events is not 
amongst those governed by invariable natural 
law. 

Hence we can divide all alleged breaches of 
natural law into those which are not really 
breaches and those which prove that there was 
no natural law to be broken. If we define miracles 
thus, there are no miracles. 

The New Testament, however, never envisages 
miracles in this way. They are referred to in the 
gospels as ‘signs’ and what they signify is the pres¬ 
ence of the Kingdom of God. The miraculous 
quality of the events resides not in any alleged 
scientific inexplicability of the events, but in the 
way in which they show the power and the love 
of G^. Thus the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
IS a sign of God’s power to feed, one that recalls 
the manna with which God fed his people in the 
Wilderness. But did the Feeding of the Five 
housand (recorded in each of the four writers 
of the gospels) happen? Does not the claim that it 
Old conflict with all our experience? Do miracles 
happen? 

The miracle stories of the gospels are of two 
inds. There are those, such as the accounts of 
hewing, which are easily credible in the light of 
niodem discoveries made by psychological medi- 
are also those miracle stories 
which allege unique and extraordinary happen¬ 


ings, such as the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
Christ’s Walking upon the Waters and, above all, 
the Resurrection. That extraordinary happenings 
occur the findings of psychical research have per¬ 
haps made us readier to believe. But in order to 
establish the occurrence of such miracles we 
would have to establish both the occurrence of 
the extraordinary event in question and the fact 
that such occurrences are the work of divine 
grace. So many occurrences have been believed 
or disbelieved without any investigation. 

The most convincing evidence for miracles is 
perhaps their recurrence in our own time. The 
life of the Curi d’Ars (St John Vianney) in the last 
century, in which great personal holiness was 
closely associated with supernormal happenings 
(he lived for years feeding only on the sacrament 
of Holy Communion), is the best retort to those 
who assert dogmatically that miracles do not 
happen. It is, of course, true that belief in mir¬ 
acles can easily degenerate into gross supersti¬ 
tion and that such beliefs can be fostered by char¬ 
latans. One of the principal weapons of anti- 
religious propaganda in the Soviet Union after 
the Revolution consisted in demonstrations of 
how bogus miracles, such as weeping statuettes, 
could be contrived. But in the record of the Cur6 
d’Ars’ self-sacrifice and devotion it is not the 
defiance of ordinary physical probability that 
impresses one so much as the context of love and 
service in which these signs of some extraordinary 
power were exercised. 

Claims to miracles have marked the whole his¬ 
tory of the Christian religion, and are of course 
also found in the other great world religions. The 
types of miracle could not be more various. St 
Francis, with his ability to love, subdue and trans¬ 
form the animal as well as the human creation, 
is perhaps the supreme example of the Saint who 
works miracles, not as an alternative to more 
ordinary exertions, but simply because the graces 
of holiness appear to overflow spontaneously 
from him. 

To say this is not to preclude the possibility of 
psychological and physical explanations of mir¬ 
acles. It is simply to suggest that if these extra¬ 
ordinary events called miracles do happen, they 
must be explained rather than explained away. 

illustration: Plate 3. 
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yl clfon Sweep Ific paxi 

‘MODERN ART* has acquired a meaDlngdis¬ 
tinct front 'Contemporary Art*. It implies not 
solely what is produced in OUT time - or has been 
produced in recent times (irrespective of its char¬ 
acter) - but that which in character spcdficatly 
belongs to the modern age and has a vital con¬ 
nexion with new and changing elenients in life 
and thought. 

By ‘modem age' we mean subiilantially the 
Iwcntieih century, though it would not be easy 
10 fix an csaci date for the beginning of the 
‘moderr’ idea. Jn painting, for instaitce, the art 
which took the lead, there is a logical sctjucnce 
and connexion of ideas that tates us far back 
into the nineteenth century. The urge to break 
free from the past and to find a new path is al¬ 
ready to be seen in John Constable, and some 
mi^t even date 'Modern* art from the fiiinuas 
Paris Salon of 1824, when his Hay Wain made so 
great an impress!on by its new outlook and 
treatmenL 

Or modem art and the opposition to it might 
be pushed back even further to the brilliant, sharp 
naturalism of Caravaggio (1S65-1609) who broke 
with an established idealism. 

A Clean sweep of the past, in the sense of sub- 
jeet-matter and technical recipes that have be¬ 
come outworn, is essential to the idea. Tlie 
ground is cleared by the gradual disappearance 
of mythological, historical and classical themes. 
Gustave Courbet (1319-1877) is modern in his 
Realism, that is, in painting his own world. 
Edouard Manet (1832-1833) emphasized his aim 
by using the word ‘contemporaneite’. The quality 
of being 'contemporaneous’ is further illustrated 
by the French Impressionists (some of whom 
were still living in the early years of this century), 
not only in painting the life around ilicm, hut 
also in the employment of a contemporary or 
novel method of interpreting light and colour. 

The idea takes the still more definite fbrm of a 
search for the absolute and primary essentials of 
art with the three great 'Mt^erii' pioneers, Paul 
Cfeanne (1839-1906), Paul Gauguin (1848- 
1903} and Vincent Van Gogh (1853-1890). 
Though ail three were connected with the Im- 
piTssionist movement to some extent, they were 


none of them satisfied with the imitative aspect 
of Impressionism, as a record of atmospheric 
and fortuitous effect. The thought of a new be¬ 
ginning and a still deeper research was in their 
minds. Ttieir respective concluxions have been 
powerful in shaping the 'Modem* idea. 

C£zamic hiukcd for an essential principle of 
structure; it was his pregnant thought that ‘nery- 
thing is geometry', that underneath the accidents 
of nature lay a beauiiful order in terms of sphere, 
cone and cylinder, This idea was carried to its 
logical conclusion in the Cubist movement of 
c. 1910, when the attempt was made to reveal an 
abstract geometric order. 

Gauguin directed attention to a primitive pur¬ 
ity in 'imcivilLfcd' art, Europe, in his own phrase, 
might be 'rejuvenated by barbarism*. His work 
in the South Seas helped to stimulate interest in 
the natural and spontaneous operation of the in¬ 
stinct for art. Tlic 'modern* trend in this sense 
bca^me a process of discovery and a synthetic 
use of tradilions previously despised or regarded 
usouikandbh. Thus the essential plastic virtues of 
negro sculpture have been a ‘Modem' influence 
on both sculpture and painting ie.g. in the paint¬ 
ing, the Demoixellsif itAvIgnoa, 190?, by Pablo 
Picaxso, now in the Museum of Modern Art, in 
New York). Tlie basic idea is operative in the dis¬ 
covery of ihe European 'primitive' (e.g. Henri 
Rousseau, the 'douanicr', 1344-1910) and of 
'Child Art' (not without its cHcct on so gifted a 
Modern master as Henri Matisse). 

Van Gogh represented the primitivism ofdirect 
emotional expression. Colours and forms w-ith 
him do not increly describe things objectively, 
they convey intense personal feeling in their bril¬ 
liance and vigour. This is an aspect of the Mod¬ 
ern idea that finds development in a particular 
form with the Norwegian Edvard Munch (1363- 
1944) and the German 'Expressionists’, With Paul 
Klee (1879-1940) the aim was ‘not to render liie 
visible, but to render visible*. 

Up to about 191(1 the Modem idea can be 
studied in the work of individuals more or less 
isolated from a swiftly changing world: in various 
subsequent stages the elTort was made to inte¬ 
grate it with an age unparalleled in scientific dis¬ 
covery and bvemion, speed of transport and 
communicatloiis. It is a sign of this effort (hat 
'Modem’ art associated itself with 'progress* and 
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ihn Machine, and that it beeajuc prolific in maai- 
festos bcariiig on those maiicni, Thu.f the Ituiian 
FntEirisls, whose outlook was first formed by 
Cubism, led by Filippo Tommaso Marinetti 
(1S76“I944)* eKpressed positive contempt for the 
art of the past and a worship of machine forms. 
'A mdng moior-car..." said Marinetti is more 
beautiful than ilic Vicfory of Somorhroc^/ The 
idea utis ci^pandtd by Guillauine Apollinaire, a 
consistent apostle of novelty* In his Futurist Afiii- 
TfiiJiiion manifesto (1913), which advocated 
■machi^Iism^ Total Music and Uie art of noise\ 
and ^Words at LibefLy\ Tt was now part of the 
plan that every form of expression should con- 
iribtitc a dynamic element of its own to a dyna¬ 
mic civilization. 

It if? clear Ihai (in spite of the somew^hat fan- 
lastic note of these pronounce:ments) the clean 
sweep of the p^t had a quite mtiodal application^ 
apart from painting. In arehiLecture, for instance 
- one ^n scarcely imagine a Gothic airport - new 
inventions demanded new and simplified forms, 
related to those to which painting had found its 
pTonecridg way, Tliis was one tendency of the 
modern idea. In ihe first post-war periods ex¬ 
press in the periodical started in 1920 by the 
-irchiiect Le Corbusier^ UEsprit I^auvemit und 
suikingly epitomized in his well-known saying 
that a house *h a machine to live in*. The idea 
applied with equal appropriateness to ttidusirial 
in general and hence we had the pre- 
rhilcr 'Banhaus* in Germany^ where tJic value of 
essential qualities of colour 
an material in de?iig!i for the inaehiitc w^erc 
tnu^t by ^Modem^ pajnicrs such as Klee. 

fhat ^e mind wa.s another field of research in 
^mch the "Modem* painter might operate was 
sug^sted by expressionism; and it gained^ by 
analogy, a fresh stimulus from Freudian psycho- 
evidenced in the dream-and-nightmarc-like 
r Surr^lists in the nineteen-thirties, 

u in those evoeutions of the subconscious still 
mly ^OJi-represeniatioTiiil paintings of 

^ criikized as an ahcrmlion 
■ ^ tnidiUonal craft of picture paint- 

'^holc, it hi evident that the 
r.P ^ hocn and is a powerful and 

contemporary 

<3itig5, paintings, sculptures and other forms 


of art that rein aJn comparatively unaffected by it; 
yet it is astonishing to review the extent of its 
LnJluence. It is manife&ted in every important 
country, constituting the international style of our 
ticne, liS distinctly ^Gothic:^ or 'Renaissance', 
which w^ere the international styles of the past 

illustration: Plate 16and Page^ 3l5» 316and J17. 


The New tforld redressing its tmn baiamc 

The MONROE DOCTRINE is the name 
that was later given to President Monroe’s dec- 
tamlion of American policy on 2 December 
l£23p to die effect tliat America would not per¬ 
mit the colonization or conuol of the New World 
by European powent. It is also applied to the per¬ 
manent principles of Amcricoji policy founded 
on that declaration, 

Americans have always disliked the idea that 
any part of the New World should be ruled from 
Europe. In IS. 12 they tried, wiUiout success, to 
conquer Canada; and they were enthusiastic 
about the revolt of the Spanish American colo¬ 
nies against the King of Spain, which began in 
IS ID. Wlieii the colonists begun to win, the King 
of Spain turned for sympathy to the rulers of the 
reacti unary European pow'crs, who hud been in 
control of Europe ever since Waterloo. Canning, 
the British Foreign Secretary^ w'as afraid that 
these powers might try to intervene in Soulli 
America against the rebels. Knowing that he 
could rely on the United States to share his dis¬ 
like for such a project, he suggested to the Ameri¬ 
can Government that Britain and Americii should 
issue a joint warning against it. 

Aftenvards, Canning took the line that he had 
been personally responsible for the American dec¬ 
laration: T called the New World into existence*, 
he said^ *lo redres^s tlie balance of the old^' To 
this day it is widely believed that the Monroe 
Doctrine was a British idea in the first place. 
This is not true. What Canning wanted was a 
joint declaiation^ But the Americans felt that it 
was beneath the dignity of tlicir country To conic 
in as a cock-boat in the wake of the British man- 
of-war\ President Monroe decided to lay down 
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American policy for himself; and he did it in the 
form of a Presidential message to Congress. 

The first part of the declaration was a warning 
to the nations of Europe to found no more colo¬ 
nies in the New World. ‘The American Conti¬ 
nents’, said Monroe, ‘are not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
power’. He went on to issue a warning against 
any attempt to bring the new republics within the 
sphere of European power politics. The United 
States, he said, had no intention of interfering 
with any colonies still dependent on their mother 
country; but ‘we should consider any attempt on 
their part [the European powers] to extend their 
political system to any portion of this hemisphere, 
as dangerous to our p)eace and safety.’ 

This announcement was badly received in 
Europe, by Canning as much as anyone. It was 
regarded as outrageous that America should for¬ 
bid other nations to found colonies in vast re¬ 
gions which had not yet been explored, much less 
settled. In America itself, however, it was wel¬ 
comed with great pride and enthusiasm. Ameri¬ 
cans felt that it added to the dignity of their still 
weak and undeveloped nation. More important 
still, it gave expression to a feeling that has al¬ 
ways lain at the root of American history: the 
passionate longing of Americans to build a new, 
fresh world of their own, away from the ridicu¬ 
lous wars and the tangled politics of Europe. 

For many years the actual power that kept 
European politics out of the New World was not 
Monroe’s declaration, but the British fleet, as 
Monroe himself admitted. Gradually, however, 
America grew strong enough to look after this 
policy for herself. It was proclaimed in 1845 as a 
cover for President Polk’s impending attack on 
Mexico; not that it formed the pretext for the 
attack, but it was quoted as a warning to the 
European powers not to come to Mexico’s assis¬ 
tance. In 1853 the expression ‘Monroe Doctrine’ 
was first used, and tiic words soon acquired an 
almost mystic significance. During the American 
Civil War, France seized the opportunity of send¬ 
ing troops to Mexico; but in 1865 the Civil War 
ended, and the triumphant Federal Government 
compelled the French to go home. Such a chal¬ 
lenge to the Monroe Doctrine has never been 
oflered since. 

Surprisingly, in view of their declared hostility 


to further colonization, the Americans settled 
their boundary disputes with Canada in the light 
of moderation and common sense. With other 
nations they were not always so reasonable. Their 
continual expansion of the Doctrine to give them 
more and more right of interference throughout 
Latin America led to a violent quarrel with Great 
Britdin in 1895, in a dispute over the borders of 
British Guiana. On this occasion, Olney, the 
Secretary of State, declared, ‘Today the United 
States is practically sovereign on this Continent, 
and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it 
confines its interposition’. 

Naturally, talk of this stripe was very badly re¬ 
ceived both in Canada and in the Latin American 
countries. The latter had never been really grate¬ 
ful for the Monroe Doctrine. With the example 
of Mexico before them, they considered that the 
United States itself was a far greater danger than 
any of the nations from which it claimed to pro¬ 
tect them. Even when it became obvious that 
America had no longer any aggressive intentions, 
the Monroe Doctrine remained unpopular in 
Latin America. It amounted to protection from 
the dangers of the outside world, and they felt 
quite capable of protecting themselves. Further¬ 
more, it amounted to an assertion of the right of 
the United States to be the natural leader of 
Latin America; and this was resented - parti¬ 
cularly by Argentina, who claimed this right for 
herself. 

Later and wiser American statesmen realized 
this feeling; and for thirty years they have been 
working hard to get rid of it. Earlier extensions of 
the Doctrine, by which in the past America had 
claimed and exercised the right of armed inter¬ 
ference in unsettled republics, have been explic¬ 
itly renounced. The Doctrine itself is being trans¬ 
formed. It is no longer simply an expression of 
America’s own attitude to the rest of the New 
World. It is coming more and more to be re¬ 
garded as part of the defence structure of both 
continents, and so as the common possession of 
them all. The exclusion of European politics 
from the New World is considered - reasonably, 
in the light of the last twenty years - as being a 
benefit to all its nations; and it should be for all 
of them to enforce it, as their common policy. 

In another important respect the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine has been given an entirely new interpreta- 
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tJoh. [L tised [o be believed m America that no 
iniemational undertaking could be allowed to 
[ntcrrcrc with die right of die United States to 
handle policy in her hemisphere as she chose. 
Ameniia TcrLj?«:d to Join the League of Nations, 
and consequently helped to ruin it; and this was 
pQirtly because of her anxiety to preserve the 
Monroe Doctriiic intacL, and not Join a body 
that might daim a right to intmene in a quarrel 
between her and anotlier American nation^ There 
arc no such rcserv'ations about America's adher¬ 
ence to the United Nations. Isolationism is still 
f^trong in America^ but it is becoming less and 
less likely dial it xsill be able to lead the whole 
country away from co-opemtion in the name of 
the Moitroc Doctrine. Thoughtful Americans no 
longer believe that the Doctrine cxdudcs the New 
World from the authority of an Internatioual 
body* 

illustration: PajjE 3IL 


Abmfe marn^% 

MY COUNTRY^ RIGHT OR WRONG, 
hwdless loyalty to one nationalLst state^ is part of 
the language of political demagogy, the more 
dangerous because at firs^t sight it would appear 
to be justifiable. 

The doctrine finds its most succinct critic in Dr 
Johnson, Johnson often spoke of Edmund Bnrke 
as an astronomer might speak of a comet whose 
course alarmed him. was present^ he told Bos- 
well, ‘when he mamtained that a Member of 
rEurbament should go along with his party right 
t>r wrong. Now, Sir, this is so remote from ijhI ivc 
Virtue, scholasticlc virtue, that a good man must 
have undergone a great change before be can re¬ 
concile himself lo such a doctrine. It is mainLain- 
•ef that you may lie to the public, for you lie 
en you call tliat right which you think wrong,' 
Others have found more to complain of in this 
. i^tnnc, whether it concerns party or country. It 
« not merely lying to the public: it cf^cn invalvc^j 
Ifing the public tbe lie it wants to hear, so that its 
cons^enoc anyway will be at case. Tbc technique 
a^ij be most fuQy studied in proaouncemerts 
dictators, who aonnally use only those ideas 


which have Jong staled, dredging up the silt from 
the bottom of the public consciousness. But tJicre 
is no country e^iiatlng whose rulers have not at 
some time or other magnified an incident fur the 
iiake of prestige. Behind such incidents ‘lie the 
imeresis, the passions, and the destiny of mighty 
races of men; and long anlagonisms express 
Uteinselves in trifles'. 

In the recent past, ideas such as ‘A place in die 
Sun', ‘Imperialism’, ‘Pan-Slavism', 'encircle' 
ment', and the like, were not so much nouns, 
names of things, as totem poles. Tliey were raised 
on higJi in self-justificatory attitudes: they invited 
either the barbs of the intellectual critic or the 
boots of a foreign army, and they were prepared 
to defy both. Tallest of the totem poles was Na¬ 
tional Honour, loudest of all the cries of its wor¬ 
shippers. k was not, so Lloyd George stated in his 
Mansion House speech of 19U,*a party question'. 

Perhaps bccau.He this was SO it was never ap¬ 
pealed to save in the last resort. Palmerston said 
that British interests w'cn: eternal, and Gladstone 
had answered him that the concert of Europe had 
its interests too; and the shadows of this cele¬ 
brated dispute had fallen far indeed. *My coun¬ 
try, right or wrong*, was therefore, by the time of 
the twentieth century, not accepted es a correct 
counter in diplomatic usage. Beneath its bluff 
frankness experienced Europeans perceived a 
cynicism that dismayed them: after all, interests 
had to be balanced, if not for the sake of all, at 
least for the survival of some. Compromises had 
to be bought and advantages bargained. To take 
up too early a stand, on the wrong fool and on a 
badly-sited position, was bad diplomacy, bad 
politics, bad sense - belter, then, to leave emo¬ 
tional concepts of right and wrong out of con¬ 
sideration allogeiher. The Austrian statesman 
Weiternich had once remarked that ‘politics ore 
always unjust; but wc must take care that they 
should not become poisonous as well*, and Euro¬ 
pean diplomats had tried alwaysi to follow the 
suggestion, 

It was the Americans who put the phrase ‘my 
country, right or wrong' into popular currency. 
Wiisbington was not, in the nineteenth century, 
an international capital, and it therefore saw no 
reason to mince its words. Americans called Eur¬ 
ope in question, ciiliclEed its policies, its polities, 
and congratulated themselves that the United 
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States was not mvolved in any ‘Old Diplomacy'. 
Amorica v^as, by deftnition, different from Eur¬ 
ope, and morally right to be so. The United States 
were dedicited to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, no one of which (it appeared) Europe 
gave a pin for. An American, tliough he mi^t 
quite properly act as the rescuer of the European, 
liad no other tie with Ititn, To be an American was 
to be riglu, the American way was the right way, 
the American dream was the dream of all man¬ 
kind, Americanism was right and un-American- 
ism was wrong; un-American activities were ac¬ 
tivities that belonged to the Old World. (Im¬ 
perialism was un-American from the start, tlicirc- 
fore Communism, too.) 

So it followed that, if the United States, re¬ 
pository of all the higlicst of human asptrauons 
and ideals, went to war, the cause was ipso facto 
just; and if it wasdiflicult to argue this in the case 
of Texas or Mexico, an appeal to manifest des¬ 
tiny might be made instead: it was right tliat the 
United States should be the sole sovereign author¬ 
ity in the New World, Thus common sense, com¬ 
mon interest, natural piety and natural patriot¬ 
ism conjoined together to fashion tlie idea of ‘ My 
country, rrght or Wrong’ - ‘wlion right,* said Carl 
Schurz (1329^1906) in the Senate, 'to be kept 
right, when wrong to be put right!' 

It was an idea that informed and infused this 
great people with endless vitality and enterprise: 
Providence would guard the American way 50 
long as Americans guarded it themselves. It gave 
to them a nntionul self-conhdence tJiat bafllcd the 
European visitor, Who, looking for culture, too 
often was presented with a cuspidor, and who was 
consUmtJy being told how much he had to learn, 
‘Whether moral or material imercBts be con¬ 
sidered,' nemarlted Secretary of State Olney in 
1895, ‘it cannot but be universally conceded that 
those of Europe are irrecondfabiy diverse from 
those of America.* There were plenty on both 
sides of the Atlantic to agnn; with him. 

But although coined in America and giv^ti a 
distinct imprint tliere, this idea of a hcedlcMi pat¬ 
riotism also gained currency in Great Britain. 
Particularly was this so in the age of con.sciou 5 
imperialism. I'hc Service class that ruled India, 
and intended to rule Africa once the conip,iny 
protRoicts had been bought out, did not make 
much use of slogans, or patriotic songs, or ap¬ 


peals to the Flag; but they held themselves com¬ 
missioned to the Queen and the country, not 
to govermnents, and they regarded patriotism, 
therefore, as a simple duty. In Service circles 
'theirs not tn rcison why’ was a noEon that con¬ 
tinued to have its fasciivation. Duly was the Ser¬ 
vice code, as Americanism was the code of 
Americans, The Services insisted always that 
India and the colonies, and the Serviocii them¬ 
selves, should never be made ‘party matters' 
politicians miglit be suffered at home, hut their 
intcrTcreRcc abroad in matters that they did not 
understand, or wilfully chose to misunderstand, 
was to be tolerated as little as possible. The Ser¬ 
vice code was supplemented and strengthened by 
the public-school code of loyalty to tradition and 
to discipline. 

In Such atmospheres ideas easily became ideals; 
an irreverent earlier generation had poked fun 
at 'pointing the map red', but surely it was a duty 
laid upon us? Civilizing the world was the White 
Man's Burden, and the BriEsh were generally thc 
whitest men we knew, An Opposition could be 
labelled, not merely wrong-headed, but seditious, 
■pro-Boer', in such an atmosphere; an arm aments 
race could appear not lethal, but merely exciting. 
It was one’s duty to be patriotic, and no more was 
to he said. Upper- and middle-class England, 
knowing next to nothing of European politics and 
conditions, volunteered cheerfully, enthusiasti¬ 
cally, for the colours in 1914 , because the 
was so plain juid so simpli:: wc had 51 doty to pro- 
Belgium^ 

The temperature: has dropped since ihen^ Oitc 
of Gfll^jworthy's plays, Loyahies^ set a problem to 
hisaudjeDcc diat they would hardly have graspjed 
before 1914; that ideas^ even good ideos^ ard 
ideolSr ^ven high ideals^ may sotneiimes cnnfltctp 
and from the dash may spring a disaster as great 
as was ever plotted by evil intent. Politicians arc 
now chary of bluff slogans: no one asks hi£ aurii- 
ctioe to give hirn liberty or give him death, or 
slates that ethics have nothing 10 do with his 
country's conduct. They subscribe to the senti* 
ment that Pattiotism is not Enough, but they do 
not say what is Enoughs and they do not say that 
you can dkpensc wltli patriotism: they deal 
mainly in the negative^ warn you from escesST 
advise you 10 trust ilieio and honestly hope, the 
most of ihcm^ that your trust will be jnstiried. 
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What remains, then, of ‘My country, right or 
wrong’? Even if no one now defines it, does the 
sentiment still exist? 

It does, still; and still as a last resort. Patriot¬ 
ism may not be enough, but an honest belief in its 
moral worth is none the less essential to national 
survival. (Whether national survival is itself a 
good is, of course, another matter, as one finds if 
one asks in Dublin about Ulster loyalism.) The 
limitations of nations, as of men, are in fact the 
frame within which they must work if they are to 
work at all. Patriotism is one such frame. An in¬ 
ternational patriotism is hard to live up to: if we 
have a duty to the community, as we are so often 
informed, perhaps we show our awareness of this 
better here than in China, better among our own 
fellows, families and fetishes; and perhaps we 
show it best of all when those fellows and families 
and fetishes are under direct attack, however 
convinced the other side may be of the justice of 
its cause. 


The alone to the alone 

MYSTICISM has still no better definition 
than that of Plotinus, the Neo-Platonist philoso¬ 
pher of Alexandria (a.d. 205-270), through 
whom so much of Greek thought passed into 
Christianity: he called it ‘the flight of the alone 
to the alone’. 

The word itself is derived from the Greek 
mystery cults; and as in them, the candidates 
{mystae) passed after a journey with many stages 
through darkness into the light of initiation; so 
the mystic hopes that by training he may pass by 
various stages into union with the divine. But, 
while the Greek mysteries were performed in 
common, the mystic’s path is solitary. He is not 
independent of outside help (for indeed, the path 
is dangerous as well as difficult) but, in the end, 
he is alone. This is true whether he is Christian, 
Mohammedan, Buddhist or Hindu; for there are 
mystics in all religions, and they form a spiritual 
aristocracy closely united by temperament, 
method, language, and achievement. 

Mystics (like skaters and ballet dancers) usually 


begin young if they are to be any good: William 
Blake saw visions at eight or ten; St Catharine of 
Siena wanted to go and imitate the desert her¬ 
mits at six; John Woolman the Quaker ‘began to 
be acquainted with the operations of Divine 
Love’ before he was seven, and read the Book of 
Revelation coming home from school, ‘while my 
companions went to play by the way’; and as for 
St Teresa of Avila, she had scarce learnt to lisp a 
name of martyr (as Crashaw tells us), when 

Farewell whatever dear may be - 

Mother’s arms, or father’s knee! 

Farewell house, and farewell home! 

She’s for the Moors and Martyrdom. 

Nor is this precocity a purely Christian pheno¬ 
menon; Rabi‘a of Basra was still a slave-girl 
when her master, overhearing her prayers, set her 
free. For even in Islam, that most masculine of 
religions, women mystics have an unchallenged 
position of equality with men. And because of 
their precocity, few mystics have had experience 
of the process known as ‘conversion’; they are 
(in William James’s phrase) ‘once-born’ and not 
‘twice-born’. ‘Certainly Adam in Paradise had 
not more sweet and curious apprehensions of the 
world, than I when I was a child’, says Thomas 
Traherne; ‘the green trees when I saw them first 
through one of the gates transported and ravished 
me, their sweetness and unusual beauty made my 
heart to leap, and almost mad with ecstasy, they 
were such strange and wonderful things.’ 

A very large number of mystics, also, are self- 
educated or uneducated people. Traherne was a 
cobbler’s son; Boehme was a cobbler; Kabir 
from northern India was a weaver; Blake never 
went to school; George Fox wrote and spelt atro¬ 
ciously, and never took pen in hand if he could 
find an amanuensis. In spite of this (or because of 
this?) most mystics, including George Fox, have 
had literary gifts and many of them have been 
poets, including Milarespa, whose songs are sung 
all over Tibet; JallaPuddin Rumi, a Strfi like 
Rabi‘a, who wrote in Persian; St John of the 
Cross, who wrote in Spanish; William Langland 
from fourteenth-century Malvern, and Emily 
Dickinson from nineteenth-century Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Yet the mystics are inevitably faced by diffi¬ 
culties of language in conveying their experience. 
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The figures of the journey^ the marriage^ and of 

thirknes^ and light arc UHcd again and agaiti^ but 

at last become banal and inadequate; paradox is 
invoked^ bul in the end ceases to startle; and a 
symbolic dialect appears, which from the outside 
is often as uninviting as a chestnut burr, although 
from the iaside it is full of sweeincs,^ It include!! 
the monads and triads of Plotinus, Bekhardt's 
Nameli^ys Nothi/ig and Immovable Rest^ Bochme^s 
Urgnmdt the Abyss or the Great Mystery, Blake's 
Aibion and Jerusalem, hh Urizen, Loj, Lwvfl/i; 
IharmaSt and the rest, which arc at once a means 
and a hindTance:, a mechanism and a revelation, 
a thorny hedge behind wliicb a Sleeping Beauty 
lic^ cnchuntcd. 

Many attempts have becni made to describe 
and distinguish the stages of their journey, bul 
this^ too, is very dinicuh, for they are not separ¬ 
ated or descried mathematicaLly^ Ruys^brucck 
names seven stages; Hugh of Si Viaoft four; 
Waher Hilton, three; Evel^ Underhill secs five. 
Iti the East tlierc arc similar categories, and a 
similar lack of unanimity. As in the Creek Eleu- 
sinia there waa a division between Lesser and 
Greater^ so some auihoritics make meditation and 
eantemplation the Lesser and Greater Halves of 
the Mystic Way. 

In mediiation^ which can be taught and prac¬ 
tised like any other school subject (and even 
marked. If desired), the student uses Reason, 
Memory and WilL He choosics (or is set) a sub¬ 
ject, let us say his own death, or the CrueifiiLian, 
or the Last JudgemciiLTben {if tie uses the method 
of St Ignatius Loyola's Spiritml Exercises (154R). 
as many, both Protestant and Catholic, did) he 
begina with a preparatory^ prayer for Grace. Us¬ 
ing the memory he makes two preludes, one (the 
compajiiia tad) to evoke the circumsUinocs, the 
other (according to the subject matter) to evoke 
ihe moc3d of the theme. He proceeds to the medL 
tation proper, in which, using the reason, he 
elaborates three or five points that arise: and 
finally, having raJ^ his spiritual temperaiure to 
the point where it kindles, he launches into the 
Coiioquy, a free oui pouring of the devotion 
aroused. 

But these things will cany the disciple only a 
certain way; there comes a point where system 
fails, and Indeed many of the great mystics have 
never consciously or regularly been instructed in 


iL although their lives partly show the pal- 
tcm. Cantempialioft begins when reason ceases, 
when no conscious plan Is followed, and alJ the 
aids arc thrown aw'^ay, w^hether they arc of the 
nature just described, or whether they are the 
systems of breathing and body control practiscEl 
in Yoga and other Ba.stem AyAtems; tlie arts SUCh 
as archery and flower-arrangement followed in 
Zen Budd hism; the a^tic practices by w hich the 
body is tamed and die self reduced to submission: 
the kyUkfiors or diagrams used in Tibct» drawn 
on paper or with colounxl powders on the floor; 
or any oiher ingenious disciplines. 

The novice is now becoming an adept, and he 
must go alone, but die Lilgher be goes, the greater 
the danger - the danger of hallucinadon, of mad* 
nesA, tlie danger of spiritual pride, especially if his 
advance manifests itself in supranormal powers; 
leviUiUon, second sight, sitginaditation or UancCp 
Alexandra David-Neel has good examples of 
Ihese in her book With and Magicians in 

Tibet, One guru (teacher) on hearing that an¬ 
other had boasted of walking across the river 
wltliout calling the fenyman, remarked causti¬ 
cally: ‘Such a trick is not worth the penny to pay 
ihc ferry/ Another, whose disciple had succeeded 
in materializing a demon which became his 
familiaf^ listened unmoved to die disciple’s agon¬ 
ized confession of his loss of faith: the demon was 
only a hallucination, ‘Exactly/ says the master, 
'Gods, demons, the whole universe, are but a mir¬ 
age which ousts in the mind, springs from itp and 
sinks into iL That is what U is necessary for you 
to realize/ 

Across the other side of the world, the Englbh 
Quaker Isaac Pcoington (1616-1679) said jnueh 
llie same: ‘AH Truth is a shadow except the lost, 
except the utmost, yet every Truth is true in its 
klnd^ It IS substance in its oavH place, though it be 
but a shadow in another pb^ (for it is but a 
!^hadow from an intenser substance); and the 
shadow is a true shadow, as the substance is a 
true sutiKiancc.* 

To this True Subsuuice, then, the mystic now 
turns himself. However, there remains a greater 
danger than all: the Dark Night of the Soul 
ihrough which the soul must paw. In its negative 
aspect it presents itself as despair, abandunnieni, 
utter joylcssTiess, because all previous achieve¬ 
ments must be left behind. But then the darkness 
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t>ecomcs *a deep and dazzling darkncs5\ ^The 
^pul ftch asi if placed in a vast and profound soli¬ 
tude, to which no created thing has access, in an 
immen^ and boundless deserl^ desert the more 
delicious the more seJitary it is. lltcre, in this 
abyss of wisdom^ the soul grows by what it drinks 
in from the welbsprings of ihe comprehension of 

love," 

So to the ucioD that no w^ords can estpresSp but 
which brings unity with all things, ‘Now was I 
come up Id spirit through die Baming sword into 
the Paradise of God, All things were new, and all 
the creation gave another smell to me than before, 
beyond w^bat words can utter/ So George Fox, 
And across the world, RumT ends hh song: 

O ask ye no nwre of me. Were 1 to tell yoa more words of 

Yny would burst your butKb. No roof aor door could 
restrain you. 

ii.LusTaATiOK: Page 314. 
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of Nature 

nature is mOist familiar to the modern muld 
in a sense derived from the Romantic writers, in 
particular, from Rousseau, Wordsworili and 
Shelley. 

According to this view^ Nature h assigned at 
once an important and also an elusive place in 
the human scheme. In the first place, Nature is 
not cMjttensiive with the whole of natural 
phenomena, but more purticularly with the parts of 
it that make up the countryside - althou^i, even 
here, it is not certain tliat Nature might not be 
more in evidence on a bomb-site than in a well- 
tended park- Again 4 Nature is not to he identified 
With any natural phenomena, with birds. Inm, 
nvers or bushes, but it is a force that lies behind 
them and of which they are the manifestation ; 
which leaves room for a number of attitudes 
ranging from a more or less articulate paganism 


to the most alien ualcd belief in immanent pow'crs 
or pantheism. 

Again, Nature is our tutor but a tutor who uses 
the most oblique forms of instruction, and whose 
lessons arc as likely to be grasped by the simple 
unthinking peasant as by the attentive scholar. 
And finally^ this attitude to Nature, so far from 
being a stimulus to scientific enquiry, has on the 
whole tended to be anti-scientific in its attitude 
and oppnsjcd to all attempts to analyse and classi¬ 
fy the phenomena of Nature. This attitude has 
received itsclaxsic formulation in Wordsworth: 


or 


One inipube fteni A vernal 
May ifticli you more or man. 

Of moral evil nml of good, 

ThaD all tt?e sases em. 

Tahtes Turned.} 

Hi$ daily tuehen had been wooeb fills. 
The KLlcEific that is in the itutty sky. 

The sleep that is amnnjf Uie lonely hilh. 

{Song of ihr femt of Brou^^mm Cosili.} 


But this note, first sounded a hundred and fifty 
years ago, has been heard time and time again 
since then in English literalufc: in Shelky, in some 
of Tennyson's poetry, in George Eliot's provin¬ 
cial novels, in Thorcau, In the poems and novels 
of D. H. Lawrence, where it is deep and daemonic, 
and in the novels of E.M Forster, where it is 
gentle and whimsical. The degree to which one 
n:sponds 10 it mu 5 t be a maiLcr of temperament 
and conditioning, but there can be no doubt that 
it is one of the most valuable and enlivening 
modes of modem sensibility and is found by 
many to be the surest palliative against the pains 
df a mechijnical civilij-ttidn. 

None the less Nature has meant many things 
at different times and lo dilTerem people; and a 
glance beyond - and beside - Wordsivorth or 
Roiis^u is required. 

To Plato and Aristotle a person or thing was 
righily employed only when it was employed in a 
fasltiOD true to iLs nature. To the Stoics, the whole 
of morality could be summed up in the precept 
Tollow Nature'* Tlic dilTercnce betw^cen these 
two conceptions is important fur a just under- 
stiirtding of either nf them. Plato and Aristotle 
were interested in the way in which each kind 
had its owm nature; whereas for the Stoics what 
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was important was the sense of an alj-embracing 
World Order e^ihibidiig CLTlain simple rj^tional 
Jaws for work of the Divine Keason, so that the 
nature of any animate or inanimate thing eonld 
be Inferred from seeing its place in the whole. 

Bnt the ^milaritics between the two views are 
more impomnL Neither makes the "nature’ of 
anything what it actually did or wns. Its ‘nature' 
was rather Its purpoitc: that for which, it was made- 
Accordingly the view that morality can be ex¬ 
pressed entirtly in such terms brings us im- 
mediately op against two dtfhoulties which must 
be tesolved if it is to have any validity: the first is 
whether hiiman beings, animals, etc., have been 
made for a purpose in the same way as such 
human artifacts as spades or chairs; tlie second 
is whether we can discover what this purpose is, 
whether wc can, as it were, gain knowledge of the 
blueprints of the universat artificer. 

I n previous times, this view was widely accept¬ 
ed. The medieval belief in Natural Law is in large 
measure a contiiimiiiaii of the ideas of some of 
the French Bncyclopacdists, and their English 
desceadants, the Utilitairans. 

‘Nature', be^ns Betuham'^s Prmctptes of 
Morals and Lfi^isfatfon (178.9), "has placed man¬ 
kind under the governance of two sovereign 
masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to 
point out what we ought to do, as well as to de¬ 
termine what we shall do. On the tme hand the 
standard of riglii and wrong, on the other the 
chain of causes and effects are foatened to thetr 
throne/ In the nineteenth centujy’this form of 
Naturalism received another lease of life with the 
impact of Darwinism, and the idea of revolu- 
llonsiry morals. In Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) 
we lind what is right identilied wiUi what con¬ 
duces to sun- ival; and tlie theory of biological 
valu^ has found adherents ranging from philo¬ 
sophically minded scientists to pamphleteers in 
favour of violent political parties. 

iLLUSiJtATfON: Plate 9 and Pages 3 IS and 319. 


ruilin^ nns^df together 

NEUROSIS is a functional nervous disorder, 
that is to iay a disorder in which there h no 


striicturul Dr organic change in the system 
"Netiroses'p says Freud, *are not thinp that hap^ 
pen to a person as an infection of an accident 
may, they are rather expressions of die personal¬ 
ity designed to meet certain situations^ to cope 
with certain difficulties, to achieve certain aim? ’ 

Neuroses really constitute varieties of social 
adjustments, so that a person who is well ad¬ 
justed to his cnvifonmcni may be called ^nonnal\ 
whereas a person whose emotional attitude to ex¬ 
perience scLs up a conflict In bis mJnd that results 
in mental or physical distress, or both, may be 
called neurotic* Freud held that neurotic re¬ 
act ions caa be demonstrated with almost cvery.- 
onc^ and that they arc little more ihun a particular 
way of responding to difhcult stages in mental 
development. Apart from superficial considera¬ 
tions, the distinction between normal and nh- 
normal is here quite arbitrary. 

There have always been two contrasting views 
about neurosis^ the popular and the medica]. 
The popular view is that neurotic ailments are due 
lo a morbid imagination and a weakness of will. 
Neurotics arc popularly held to Jack moral fibre, 
and their troubles arc often dismissed as mere 
self-indulgcnct:, a means of obtaining sympathy 
and avoiding the ordinary responsibililies of life 
witli wluch they would be perfectly capable of 
coping if only they would exercise a little self- 
control md "pull themselves logelhef. 

The term "neurosis’ has become widely known 
and w idely misunderstood owing to the populari¬ 
zation of the leochings of psiychologists, and in 
particular to the teachings of Sigmund Freud 
(1356-1939). The result 1% ihat it is often used in¬ 
discriminately as a stick with which to beat those 
who are diHicult to understand and who do not 
appear to conform to the accepted canons of 
social behaviour* or more precisely willi the views 
and prejudices of whoever happens to be wield¬ 
ing the slick* 

The medicat attitude towards neurosis has bocu 
strongly inhuenced by the popular atli tilde. The 
Ireatment meted out to neurotics has oricn been 
drastic, and whipping was prescribed until th^ 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Only gradu¬ 
ally did the more mtxicm method called ^kind 
but firm' establish itself. The official mcdicid view 
at the turn of ihe century was thut neurotic dis¬ 
orders were proper diseases for which the victims 
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were in na way responsible. difficulty 

was to ascertain the nature of the ''disease" which 
was so plainly outof ordinary mcdicaJ experience. 
The flciion was invented that there must be some 
such disease, but that nnfortunaidyits traces in the 
brain were invisible, and so the term ""functional 
disease of the brain" was coined," wrote Ernest 
Jones in his Ahmy/nal Fsychat&gy (1950). 

Jt was Freud who first gave a specific menning 
to neurotic symptoms^ He held that they arise 
from repressed impulses of which die patient is 
LLnconscious, and serve a purpose that is un¬ 
known to him. When an impulse arbes in anyone 
diat is shameful by his standards, he may struggle 
with it in the full light of consciousness and re¬ 
pudiate it. In such circumstances^ Fteud says, no 
harm i$ done because the "charge of energy’ 
sneiated with the impulse is withdrawn from iL 
If, however, the personality draws hack* as it 
were, after the first shock of conflict with the im¬ 
pulse, and debars it from further access to con^ 
sciousness, then the impulse be.-comes "repressed" 
and remains aedve in the unconscious. Eventu¬ 
ally the Tcpressed impulse breaks its way through 
at some point or other and produces symptoms. 
The symptoms art thus results of a compromise;* 
for although they arc substitute gratiBcations, 
they are nevertheless distorted and deflected from 
their aim owing to the resistance of the 
(Freud, An Aiiwbiographkal Srudy.) 

Freud taught that the impulses which most 
often meet with repression arise in the sexual 
sphere and have their origin in infantile sexuality. 
He regarded "the Oedipus complex' ns the kernel 
of the neuroses. 'Now' you will be impatiently 
waiting to hear what this terrible Oedipus com¬ 
plex comprises. The name tells you: you all know 
the Greek myth of King Oedipus whose destiny 
it was to slay his father and to wed Ids mother, 
who did all in his power to avoid the fate pro¬ 
phesied by the oracle, and who in self-pun ish* 
ment blinded himself when be discovered that 
in ignorance he had committed both these 
Crimes/ (Freuds fnirodueiory Lecrures {fn Psycho- 
Anatysls.) 

Freud said that in essence this tragic drama is 
re-enacted in every male child^s mind; and that 
things proceed in just the same way^ with the 
necessary reversal, in little girls. Even os eariy as 
the age of threc^ the male cliild ts passing, in liis 


sexual dev^Iopmenl, into the phallie stage. "Now 
what does direct observation of child re a show us 
in regard to the Oedipus complex? Well, it is easy 
to sec that the little boy wants his mothet aU to 
himself, finds his father in Oie wruy, becomes rew- 
tive whim the latter takes upon himself 10 coress 
her, and shows his satisfaction when the father 
goes away, or is absent. He often expresses his 
feelings directly in words and promises his 
mother to marry her; this may not seem much 
in comparison with the decik of Oedipus, but 
it is cnougli in fact; the kernel of each is the 
same.' (Freud, Introductory Lectures on Pyseho- 
Analyrir^} 

Freud held that from about Uic sixth year till 
the time of puberty a standstill is observed in the 
sexual development which may he called a latency 
period. At the time of puberty, however, a very 
intense flow of feeling towards the Oedipus com¬ 
plex. or in reaclioa to it, COmes into force. Since 
lit tills stage of development the idea of incest has 
become intolerable, these fttlings must remain 
for the most part repressed and outside conscious¬ 
ness. Freud holds that one of the most important 
snurccs of the sense of guilt and anxiety which so 
often torments neu/Olic people is to be found in 
the Oedipus complex, w'hich continues to exist in 
the unconscTous. 

The more successful the individual is in freeing 
himself or hcrT?clf from the parents, the less likely 
\$ the tiDconscious Oedipus complex to manifest 
itself in the form of neurotic sy mptoms. A son is 
faced with the task of releasing himself from de¬ 
pendence on his moffier in order to employ his 
enerves in the quest of 'an external love object 
in reality'. He must reconcile himself with his 
father, or free himscif from the fa filer's dorai na¬ 
tion, ifp in reaction to the infantile revolt, he has 
lapsed Into subservience to him. These tasks are 
laid down for every man, and in the reversed re- 
lationship for ewry woman. 

When this detachment from the parents is not 
achieved, the neurotic personality develops. The 
son remains all hiS life In siibjcclion to his falher, 
in a perpetual state of guilt and anxiety; and is in¬ 
capable of transferring his love from his mother 
to another woman. In the reversed relationship, 
the daughter's fate may be similar. In fills sense 
the Oedipus complex is justifiably regarded as the 
kernel of the neuroses. 
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Alternative views concerning neurosis were put 
forward by Adler and Jung, both of whom worked 
in close collaboration with Freud, before break¬ 
ing away to found their own schools of ‘Indivi¬ 
dual Psychology’ and ‘Analytical Psychology’. 
Adler suggests that neurosis is almost always due 
to a sense of inferiority, or ‘inferiority complex’ 
(q.v.). Jung’s view is harder to present, for it 
avowedly passes beyond the canons of science and 
enters the realm of philosophy and mysticism (see 
Modem Man in Search of a Soul, 2nd ed., 1933). 
Essentially Jung’s teachings re-interpret those of 
Freud in more abstract terms. 


Clearing the site 

NIHILISM is essentially a denial of the exist¬ 
ing order, and in philosophical terms Nihilism 
comprises the following propositions: nothing 
exists; nothing is knowable; nothing has value. 
This is hardly a very fruitful point of departure 
for philosophical reflection or for a system of 
thought; and, in fact, the first exponent of Nihil¬ 
ism in philosophic theory was also the last. 

Gorgias of Leontini, in Sicily (c. 483-376 b.c.), 
one of the leading Sophists in Plato’s time, a 
master of rhetoric and a travelling professor, as it 
were, who earned fame and wealth by preparing 
the well-to-do youths of Greece for their part in 
city government, wrote a treatise on Nature or 
the Non-Existent, in which he taught that noth¬ 
ing exists, that if anything did exist it would be 
unknowable, and that if it did exist and were 
knowable it could not be communicated. Al¬ 
though, like most of the writings of the Sophists, 
the treatise has disapp^red, a detailed account of 
this philosophic nihilism is to be found in the 
Aristotelian Corpus. 

Nihilism on this level sowed no pregnant 
thought in later philosophical writing. But the 
religious nihilism inherent in the Buddhist faith 
which contained, in the extreme Buddhist’s con¬ 
cept of absolute truth an unqualified negation of 
the world of appearances, has affected western 
thought. 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860) was one of the first 


to introduce the nihilist aspect of the Buddhist 
faith to the West. In The World as Will and Idea 
(1818), his doctrine of the Denial of the Will 
stems directly from Buddhist mysticism. In dis¬ 
cussing the ‘good man’ he writes: ‘The life we 
know, the good man willingly abandons. What 
he receives in exchange is void in our eyes, just 
because our existence compared to that is noth¬ 
ing. This new state Buddhist faith calls Nirvana - 
that is to say, extinction.’ And again, ‘We must 
banish the dark impression of that nothingness 
which we discern behind all virtues and holiness, 
as their final goal, and which we fear as children 
fear the dark; we must not even evade it like the 
Indians, through myths and meaningless words, 
such as reabsorption in Brahma or the Nirvana 
of the Buddhists. Ratherdowefreelyacknowledge 
that what remains after the entire abolition of 
will is for all those who are still full of will, cer¬ 
tainly nothing; but conversely, to those in whom 
the will has turned and has denied itself, this, our 
world, which is so real, with all its sums and 
milky ways - is nothing’ - which is surely a very 
definite exposition of religious nihilism. 

In the nineteenth century Nihilism played a 
part socially and politically in the idea that social 
progress is to be looked for only in the abolition 
of existing social institutions. In its extreme form 
this is the doctrine of Anarchism (q.v.), but first it 
was proposed in utopian form by William God¬ 
win (1756-1836), then in evolutionary terms by 
Proudhon (180^1865); and later on it re¬ 
appeared as a movement under the name of 
Nihilism in Russia of the eighteen-sixties and 
seventies. 

The political idea expressed by Godwin, is to 
be found in his Enquiry concerning Political Jus¬ 
tice (1795) a work which threw Shelley into a fe¬ 
brile enthusiasm. Godwin dreamed of a new- 
made world, inhabited by perfect beings, with¬ 
out government, without laws, without trade or 
marriage, with peace permanently secured by the 
vigilance of public opinion. He outlined the com¬ 
plete wrecking of existing institutions, and drew 
a picture of the ideal simple life to come, based 
on abstract reason as the rule for human con¬ 
duct, and with abstract good for its goal. 

This utopian scheme contained so little un¬ 
derstanding of human nature that it provoked 
only a shortlived notoriety. 


Continued on p, 279 





PLATE 10 

ROMANTIC love: April Love by Arthur Hughes (1830 1915). 













inspiration: The Poet and his Muse, by Henri Rousseau (1844-1910). 
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IVORYTOWER*: A Chincsc view. The Philosopher^ by Tai Ch’in. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE : Paintiog by Giorgione ic. 1478-1510). 
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DULCE ET PECOftdM tsi Pitu P ATRIA MOftj : Sif Henry Ncwbc1t|IH62-r4}«),byMcr«diihFrainp[on,A.R.A.(l93(l)‘ 
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ROMANTIC individualism: WiUiam Wordsworth (1832). Drawing by H.W.Pickersgill (1782-1875). 
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iMfiRiALijM; 1, Cedi Rhodes {1853-1^}. 
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2. RiKlyard KSplitifi (1965-1936), pamicd by P, Bume-Jonef- 
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THE RULE OF LAW; I. A High Couit Judge, Hyderabad, India. 
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2. Magistrates’ Court in England. 
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THE POLICE state: 1. Himmlefs Germany, 
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2. Franco’s Spain. 







LASTDAv: L Deiail from Thr Seven De<uUy Sins, by Hiemnymus Bo^ch 1460-1316). 
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2. The Last Day^ by the chief master of the ‘Heures 
de Turin*. (The right wing of an altarpiece.) 
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MLMtSJs: Woodcut by Albrecht iTIirer (I4?l-i52^>r 
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leviathan; of Iht book by TTioitwa Hfthb*t, 165L. 
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HiGHfilEUW UR LQwiiiaw? Sli ^ku\h frcoi on early nmclccnth ccniury treats on phtfinoldgyn I is Oiribbftsn, 

2 Mew Zealand, 3, 5 and 6 ScolUs^ and 4 Chinese. 
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PLATE II 

hero-worship: Detail from The Rape of the Sabines by Nicolas Poussin (1594 1665). 
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Proudhon in his QWest-ce que la propriiti? 
(1840) maintained that property was theft, sug¬ 
gested an evolutionary method of dispensing with 
government, and had a far greater influence on 
nineteenth-century politics by reason of his more 
moderate approach. 

The urge to abolish existing social institutions 
was of course grounded in the actual and over¬ 
whelming effects of the French Revolution, and 
in the early days of the Socialist movement it 
held its place, with the abolition of private pro¬ 
perty and the equality of individual men and 
women, as the socialist aim. It was only when the 
labour movement came to identify itself with 
State Socialism that the Anarchists broke away 
to form a separate party. 

In Russia, the stream of socialist and liberal 
thought and ideas released by the French Re¬ 
volution and the increasing scientific and mater¬ 
ialist approach to social problems came into fierce 
conflict with despotic government, and produced 
the curious phenomenon of a whole generation 
of Nihilists, intent upon the aflarmation of indi¬ 
vidual rights and the destruction of existing social 
forms. 

Turgenev first gave the name of Nihilism to 
this revolutionary movement epitomizing it in 
the character of Bazarov, in his novel Fathers and 
Sons (1862) which was serialized in the Russian 
Messenger^ the organ of the younger generation, 
only one year after the emancipation of the serfs. 
Looking back on this event in 1869, he said, ‘I 
will not enlarge on the effect produced by this 
novel. I will only say that everywhere the word 
Nihilist was caught up by a thousand tongues, 
and that on the day of the conflagration of the 
Apraksinsky shops, when 1 arrived in St Peters¬ 
burg, the first exclamation with which I was 
greeted was “Just see what your Nihilists are 
doing!’’.’ 

In Fathers and Sons Bazarov recognizes no 
authority of any kind and declares war on the 
conventional lies of mankind. He is a scientific 
materialist in revolt against tradition, sentiment, 
superstition, prejudices, against art and litera¬ 
ture; and he believes himself to be governed by 
reason alone. 

‘Both I and Bazarov have told you’, says 
Bazarov’s friend Arkady to his uncle, ‘that we 
recognize no authority of any sort.’ Bazarov cor- 
N 


rects him: ‘Rather that we recognize no basis for 
action save the useful. At present the course most 
useful is denial. Therefore we deny.’ 

‘Deny everything?’ ‘Deny everything.’ ‘What? Both 
poetry and art and -1 find it hard to express it?* ‘I repeat, 
everything,’ said Bazarov with an ineffable expression of 
insouciance. ‘Allow me,’ interposed Nikolia Pctrovitch 
[Arkady’s father]. ‘You say that you deny everything - 
rather, that you would consign everything to destruc¬ 
tion. But also you ought to construct.’ ‘That is not our 
business,’ said Bazarov. ‘First must the site be cleared.’ 

The younger generation of Russians, finding 
themselves mirrored in the character of Baza¬ 
rov, received the novel with loud protest. They 
described the hero as a caricature, and it was 
largely due to the furious reception of what he 
believed to be his best novel that Turgenev left 
Russia to live in Paris. Kropotkin tells us that he 
so identified himself with the Nihilist philosophy 
of his hero that he even kept a diary in his name, 
appreciating the current events of the day from 
Bazarov’s point of view. 

Looking back, perhaps Bakunin (1814-1876) 
was the chief source of inspiration for this Rus¬ 
sian movement, which ended in smoke, because 
it had no real goal except the negative one of 
‘clearing the site’. This Russian aristocrat, re¬ 
volting against the oppression of Poland and 
exiled for his dangerous opinions, developed as 
his revolutionary aims the destruction of the 
existing order of things in faith, words, econo¬ 
mics and politics. He founded the International 
Social Democratic Alliance. In his own words: 
‘The Alliance professes atheism. It aims at the 
abolition of religious services, the replacement of 
belief by knowledge; Divine by human justice; 
the abolition of marriage as a political, religious, 
judicial and civic arrangement. Before all, it 
aims at the definite and complete abolition of all 
classes, and the political, economic and social 
equality of the individual of both sexes. And 
to attain this end, it demands, before all, the 
abolition of inheritance in order that for the 
future usufruct may depend on what each 
produces.* 

Nihilism starts as a theoretical leveller, but in 
action it can only destroy. 

illustration: Pages 320 and 321. 
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'’When witd in woods ike nahle sm'ogc rnn* 

The NOBLE SAVAGE is a terra which ex¬ 
presses belief in the moral superiority of prinil- 
live over dvllized man. This docirinc became 
widespread and inHuentiiii in the late seventeenth 
and d|;htcenth centuries, and the phrase dates in 
English from Diydcn's play The Conquest of 
Granada (l$70)t 

1 am as line as lutuie Cnt made man. 

Hit the hose laws of servitude beipn. 

When wild in woods the ooble uvubc mn. 

Those who used it believed that our slow progress 
from barbarism to civilkation has corrupted Iht 
virtues of the natural man; while society has been 
enriched, the individual has lost his goodness and 
his liberty. 

To the Greeks, such an idea would have been 
strange. Their whole life centred in cities which 
gave them protecdoa against hostile neighbours, 
and there alone could they practise the arts of 
living freely. They were acutely conscious that 
they were civilized, and they were contemptuous 
of the 'barbarians' they came in contact with. 
Society, they believed, gave man the morality and 
the real freedom which the savage lacked in bis 
ujifettercd ability to do his fellow harm. Man is 
a poor creature by himself| he needa the com¬ 
pany and compulsion of oiliers to make the most 
of his powers. 

The Romans, admirers of good government 
par excellence, were hardly likely to admire the 
lawless savage. The historian Tacitus, on the 
other Imad, writing in the first cediuiy a,d., saw 
merits in hehavtotir of the primitive Germans 
of his day. He pointed out the contrast between 
their courage and chastity and the conduct of the 
decadent Romans of the time. 

Christianity adds another Idea. Man in soli¬ 
tude is not only barren by nature, he also has 
origina] sin (t].v.). Only by membership of iJic 
church and rigorous endeavour to keep her com- 
mandmeots can he lift himself up to nebUity. It is 
the very Maws of servitude’ which make him 
noble, releasing man from his natural baseness. 

With the coming of the Vandals and Goths an d 
the fall of the Roman Empire, Civilised man would 


be even more aware of the gulf which separafed 
him from tlie barbarian invaders. The noble sav¬ 
age exercised his freedom in acts of destmetior; 
and who would envy bis liberty to kill and rape, 
toot and burn, knowing him seif to be a probable 
victim? During the Middle Ages, Europeans 
scarcely came in contact with peoples less civi¬ 
lized than themselves. It wait not until the voyagcii 
of exploration at the end of the fifteenth century 
that they were reminded of the existence of 
'primitive' man once more. 

The increasing horror of violence and the 
growing comfort of daily life made the free life of 
the savage even less enviable. The philosopher 
Thomas Hobbes, writing in his Leviathan (1651). 
gives a picture of man in bis natural state living a 
life nasty, brutish and shorL Few would have dis¬ 
agreed with him then. 'No arts; no letters; no 
society; and which Is worst of all, continual fear 
and danger of violent death'. 

For three reasons there was a great revolt in die 
eighteenth century againsi tliis view of man's 
nature. Men were beginning to doubt the csis- 
lenoe of Cod, and the necessity and efiicacy of 
Christianity. When the doctrine of original sin 
went out of fashion, so did the idea that man was 
evil by nature. At the same time reason began to 
replace faith as die guide to beliefs and behaviour. 
Although they now believed that men were na¬ 
turally good, the philosophers could not deny 
that many people behaved extremely badiy. M hey 
argued that this was because society was so irra¬ 
tional and artificial that the natural good in mm 
became obscured and overlaid. The solution was 
to return to nature. Rational or natural morality 
would replace Christianity, and men would be 
freed from the obedience to false Jaws which bad 
bowed them down with sin and bondage for sc 
long. 

Ilie second reason for the revolt was the attack 
on despotism. This was especially true of FrancCf 
where the phQosophers found ^emsclvcs ham¬ 
pered by the censorship. England had rid herself 
of a potentiEd tyrant in 16SS, but in France ab¬ 
solute monarchy remained unchallenged, if man 
was naturally good, it was asked, what need was 
there for ihc King or even the state itself? Their 
view of the state was a negative one; it prevented 
disorder rather than conferred tangible benefits. 
At the same time, in their inability to distinguish 
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l:>cLv^cc£L state and society, men believed that the 
stateless savage lacked only the evils and not the 
benefits of community life. When early In the 
centuTy Louis XV"s reign added misrule to ab- 
solutisnir the savage's liberty was even more en¬ 
viable, Not all the French Ihinkcrs, however, 
wanted to do away with government; it was only 
a small band of extrenUsis who went so far. 
Rousseau, a thinker and writer who had as pas¬ 
sionate i± love i>r liberty as anyone, says in bis Bu 
Cmrm Social of 1762: ‘The passage from tlic 
state of nature to the civil state produces a re¬ 
markable qhangn: In the individual. It substitutes 
iustice for instinct in his behaviour;, and gives to 
his aclimis a moral basis that w-as formerly 
lacking’. He saw that it was not the abolition of 
govern men i that mankind needed, but self- 
government 

At the same time, interest in man in his natural 
state was becoming fashionabie among thinkers. 
There was a far more confident attitude towards 
the whole of nature. As man's mastery over na¬ 
tural forces increased, he ceased to think of all 
nature as wholly chaotic and destructive, but in¬ 
stead ordered and reasonable. Instead of shutting 
their windows and barring their doors to keep 
nature out, they employed landscape gardeners 
to bring the 'natural landscape" right up to their 
windows. Fear of the untamed savage was re¬ 
placed by rational thinking about him and his 
place in the world. Believing nature to be ration^, 
iliey tbouglil ihc savage mujit have his place in 
the ordered universe. Id fact he was man as na¬ 
ture intended man to be; it was the artificial, 
social man who was base and evil, the savage who 
was noble. In some ways this doctrine of the 
Noble Savage was the belief in the Golden Age 
(C|.v.) translated out of iime into geography. In 
the GoldcD Age mankind had been simple and 
pure and natural To go back to Dryden in his 
version of Juvenalis Sixth Satire 

In SaEum'i lelgu, at Mature'i Eu-iy Bhth, 

Thne wu ttint thine call'd ChaslJly on Barth; 

When In a mirrow cave* itieir comimn ihade, 

T>K »licepi Lhe AJiepherds and ibdr fodi were laid; 

When needA in^ kaves, and hides of bea^l^ wen spread 
By mDunlau] huswifes fur Uieir horrRly bod. 

And mossy pillowy rak^d. for the rude hkubandY hud. 
Unlike the nkeness of mir modem dune&p 
tAtfected nymphA with new affected nonicx:} 


The Cynthk^ and the LesWaa cF otir yean, 

Who for a sparrow^ dearh dissotvc in tcurs. 

Those first unpotiAht matrons, bi^ and bold. 

Gave Slide tn infuitx of ^e^ntkll nio1d: 

Rough u their savage lotdi who mnE'd rhe wood. 

And fat with akenis bdcht their wfndy food. 

For when the world bucLiome, frestu and young 
Her sons were nndehauch^d and therefore strong. 

Tt is Ibis belief in the moral purity of primitive 
man which was the tnost attractive aspect of the 
doctrine of the DOble savage. Many who did not 
want to do away with Church and State were in- 
Guf need by the ideal to look more critically at 
contemporary morals and institutions. While few 
believed the doctrine of a complete return to 
nature whole-beoTtcdlyi many found its moral 
challenge attractive. 

How many thinkers who put forward this 
theory had had aciuol contact with primitive 
people? Many more Europeans were meeting 
backward races as they spread tbeir domiDion 
over more distant lands, but their tales do not 
seem to have affected the thought of the rational¬ 
ists. Had they taken the trouble, the thinkers 
could have found out what primitive life was 
really like. They would have heard odd tales of 
kindn^s, of how the Red Indians took pity on 
the starving Pilgrim Fathers, for example. Yet for 
every story of mercy there must have been many 
of destruction^ cruel Ly and perfidy. The European 
ihinkcra were not to be deflected; nothing shook 
their faith in the superiority of the undvilked 
man, the man most in harmony with nature. 

As what wc name "rornandeisiii' became more 
definite at the end of the eighteenth century, there 
was a new reason for admiring the Natural Man. 
Men ceased to appeal to reason, and put all their 
faith in sensatjon instead; and the emotional at¬ 
traction of the Noble Savage was vc^ gncaL He 
obeyed hi$ imtural Insdncis^ ond his emotions 
were not trampled down by laws and convcniiofts. 
Moreover, he lived amid the beauty of woods and 
plains. In every way his freedom was enviable. 

While this aspect of the ideal nf the Nohfc Sav¬ 
age became more powerful with the growth of 
towTS and industry, the rest of it sinwjy faded 
away. Those who wanted to escape the towns did 
not wish to deny themselves the benefits of good 
goverimicm. 

Now^ in the twentieth century, the Idea of the 
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Noble Savage is more than a hundred years out 
of date, leaving only its residues behind. With 
great advances in communications and literacy, 
not to mention anthropology (a science indebted 
to the stimulus of the idea of ^e Noble Savage), 
there is no one entirely ignorant of the way of life 
of remote peoples. It was to his remoteness that 
the appeal of the Noble Savage was partly due. 
His absolutely ideal quality has been shattered by 
more common and more frequent contact. The 
positive good a pvemment can do is visible, and 
no one would wish to throw ofiF the whole yoke of 
the state. Also we know that only the inculcation 
of the accumulated civilization of centuries turns 
the primitive infant into the civilized adult. 
Neither the European nor the Australian abori¬ 
gine is ‘good’ by nature, but by training and 
example. 

Nobody thinks that modem civilized society 
and the man it produces are perfect. But what is 
needed is reform not abolition. Few people want 
to return to nature and do away with society and 
the state altogether; that is not the road to greater 
nobility; and as a potent idea, the Noble Savage 
is dead. 

illustration: Plate 6 and Page 313. 
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Ourselves and our destiny 

ORIGINAL SIN is the explanation of human 
conduct and human destiny derived from the 
story of Creation and the Fall of Man contained 
in the first three chapters of Genesis. Adam and 
Eve broke God’s command; and all their poster¬ 
ity are implicated in their transgression. 

We begin with a desert; then from the dry 
ground a mist rises and waters it. God makes a 
man from the mud, and breathes life into his 
nostrils. God plants a garden ‘eastward in Eden’ 
and puts the man there; a river wells up and flows 


four ways through the garden. The garden is filled 
with trees, and in the middle are the Tree of Life 
and the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil. 
The man is ordered to take care of the garden, 
and he may eat of any tree, except the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, ‘for in the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die’. God 
decides that it is not good for man to be alone; 
and having made from the earth all beasts and 
birds, and brought them to Adam to be named, 
God then puts Adam to sleep. 

From his side God takes a rib, and builds a 
woman. Adam names and describes her - bone 
of his bones and flesh of his flesh; and explains 
marriage: ‘Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and mother and shall cleave unto his wife, and 
they shall be one flesh.* And both are naked and 
not ashamed. 

The serpent is ‘more subtil than any beast of 
the field’, and tempts the woman to eat of the for¬ 
bidden tree. ‘Ye shall not surely die ... your eyes 
shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.’ The woman eats, and gives to her 
husband; now they know shame, and make aprons 
of fig leaves; this betrays their transgression to 
God, when he walks in the garden in the cool of 
the day. In vain they hide; in vain the man blames 
the woman, and the woman the serpent. The 
serpent has no one to blame, and is first sen¬ 
tenced: to be hated above all, to go on its belly, 
to be always at strife with man. Then the woman 
is sentenc^: to the pains of childbirth, of need 
for man and subjection to him. And finally man 
is sentenced: ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread, till thou return to the ground; for out 
of it wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto 
dust shall return.’ 

The ground brings forth weeds; the man and 
woman are clothed; and she has a new name. Eve, 
the mother of all living. Then God expels them 
from the garden, and sets Cherubims at the gate 
with ‘a flaming sword which turned every way, to 
keep the way of the Tree of Life*. For now that 
man knows good and evil, and ‘is become as one 
of us’, he may take of the Tree of Life also, ‘and 
eat, and live for ever.’ 

This story, beginning in the second chapter of 
Genesis^ is one of many versions of the Creation 
myth current in the Semitic world. The two trees, 
the double name of God (Yahweh Elohim), the 
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two names of Adam’s helpmeet (Woman and 
Eve), suggest that it is already composite. It is 
preceded, however, in the first chapter of Genesis, 
by a quite different Creation story, with a God 
more tremendous, more remote, who from the 
void, in eight stages, creates and names Light 
and Darkness; the Firmament of Heaven and the 
waters; Earth and the Seas; Herbs and Trees; 
Stars, Sun and Moon; the creatures of the Seas; 
the beasts of the Earth; and Man, male and fe¬ 
male, to whom God gives dominion over all. In 
six days the tasks are accomplished; "and God 
saw everything that he had made, and behold, it 
was very good’. And the seventh day God rests 
from his labours, and blesses and sanctifies it. 
Here the story ends, on a note of triumph and 
not of disgust. 

This first version, though close in some details 
to the Babylonian Gilgamesh epic, is very differ¬ 
ent in spirit both from the wrestling demons of 
Babylonian chaos, and from the muddled, en¬ 
dearing, homely creation of Genesis IL This God 
has no afterthoughts; he does not create with 
his fingers from the mud, but with his fiat; all is 
planned, and man is the last of creation: male 
and female man is created from the beginning. 
The only sign of confusion is the fitting of eight 
tasks into six days, which points to another ver¬ 
sion with a different time scheme. 

Such arguments as these, however, belong to 
recent history. Before the Dutchman Jean le- 
Clerc in the late seventeenth century, and the 
Frenchman Jean Astruc in the early eighteenth, 
no one had thought of questioning the unity of 
Genesis; and the detective work which prised 
apart the original documents, as well as the paral¬ 
lels yielded from Sumerian tablets, belong to the 
nineteenth century. If we ask why these glaring 
contradictions were never noticed before, by the 
great minds of the Fathers and the Schoolmen 
and the Hupianists, who knew the text almost by 
heart and criticized it with such subtlety, we must 
answer that they never thought in such terms. They 
interpreted by the weapon of allegory; but be¬ 
cause of the latent contradictions, their allegory 
raised all manner of questions that demanded an 
answer. 

Was creation good (as the first version con¬ 
cludes)? Or was it corrupted into thorns and 
thistles, curses and enmity, the pains of child¬ 


birth and the pains of death, and a Paradise from 
which man is kept by the flaming sword turned 
every way? Did God have to place temptation in 
man’s way by putting the trees in the garden? 
What was the nature of Adam’s transgression, 
and did its results affect him only, or all his pos¬ 
terity? If original sin is inherited how is this 
consistent with God’s justice? Is the child spoilt 
at birth, or in what manner? Is death the primal 
punishment? 

The Danish philosopher Kierkegaard, in the 
nineteenth century, pointed out the difficulty very 
clearly. Sin, he said, is an ethical and spiritual 
category; ‘inheritance’ is a natural (or we might 
say, legal) category. How then can we compound 
them? We are saying that something is inherited 
which by definition cannot be inherited. Kierke¬ 
gaard answers: ‘It must be believed. The paradox 
in Christian truth is due to the fact that it is truth 
as it exists for God. The standard of measure and 
the end is sup>erhuman; and there is only one 
relationship possible: faith.* 

Earlier, in the seventeenth century, Pascal had 
considered the same points and found them 
equally absurd and necessary. ‘Certainly, nothing 
shakes us more roughly than this doctrine. Yet 
without this, the most incomprehensible of all 
mysteries, we are incomprehensible to ourselves. 
The knot of our destiny took its twists and turns 
from this abyss; and it is harder to conceive man 
without this mystery than for man to compre¬ 
hend it.’ And so we may drive the debate back to 
the Fathers, to Tertullian’s attitude of certum, 
quia impossibile and to Augustine’s credo, quia 
absurdum: ‘It is certain, because it is impossible; 
I believe it, because it is absurd.’ 

This appeal beyond reason has, in fact, sur¬ 
vived the appeal to reason. When nineteenth- 
century scholarship revealed the inconsistencies 
of Genesis, and destroyed its claim to represent 
an historical account of the Creation of the world, 
begun, as Archbishop Ussher claimed ‘in the 
night preceding the 23rd day of October, being 
our Sunday, in the year 4004 before Christ’, it 
seemed as if the scheme of theology must fall to 
pieces. Either the world was not made in that 
way, or (in the memorable phrase of Charles 
Kingsley) ‘God has written on the rocks one 
enormous and superfluous lie’. 

Theology, however, survived. Until the 
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R^nsiis^ac^ no one would Lave dit:3nTPdi like 
Archbishop Usshcr, of endeavouring to pin¬ 
point the day and hour of creation. The result of 
the crisis of faith has been to distinguish the 
truth of myth as a separate category, and to prove 
that it is essential. 

If Original Sin appears, in some ways, a legalis- 
iJe conception, it was in fact a lawyer, Tertullian, 
in the second eenti^ a.o., who first defined it; 
Cyprian, who took it up and gaveiteocIcsiHstical 
sanction; and Augustine, who elaborated it as 
part of the whole scheme of Redemption. We arc 
not bound to take literally the legalistic terms of 
the Fall and the Atonement, any more than we 
arc bound to take literally LFssher's Biblical 
chronology. But we arc bound to take seriously a 
conception which not only gives sense to many 
of the facts of history and experience, hut which 
olTcrs hope. For we can say, with Robert Bar¬ 
clay: ‘Whatever literal signifaction this may have, 
we may ^fcly ascribe to this Paradise a mystiesd 
signification, and iruely account it that Spirituat 
communion and fellowship, which the Saints ob¬ 
tain with God, by /esus Christ, to whom only 
these Cbc™hims give way, and unto as many as 
enter by him, who calls himself tiie door. So that, 
though we do not ascribe any whit of Adam's 
guilt to (nen, untill they make it theirs by the like 
acts of disobedience, yet wc cannot suppose that 
men, who are come of Adam naturally, can have 
any good thing in their nature, as belonging to it, 
which he from whom they derive their nature, liad 
not himself to communicate unto them.’ 

Tt-LUSTaATiON: Plate 7. 
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Gtid os aU, iind in nil 

PANTHEISM is the name given to any doc- 
tone or way of thought which tends to identify 
with the universe; the belief that God is all 
and all is God. 


TTic n^une hiis never been iippropriated to a^ny 
psirticular body of doctrine: p^nUicLsm, radier, k 
a strain wbieh ha.i always tended to colour the 
thougbls and feelings of pociji.^ phil[> 5 ophcrs sind 
contemplative:^, so that it is the pantheistic in 
human thought that is important rather than 
panllieism as such. 

The earliest and in many ways the most thor¬ 
oughgoing expression of the belief that the cre¬ 
ation and the creator are one and the same is 
found in Brahmanism, Uic oldest religion of India. 
Composed in about 1000 hx,, the Vedas (the 
ancient Hindu scriptures) portmy the world and 
everything in it os the manifold embodimeni of 
God, Emciwn's poem Brahnuf gives some idea of 
the spirit of these noble writings: 

Ir ttK rod Btaycr think he slays, 

Or if the slayer think he a siwo, 

Th^ krrow not well the subtle ways 
1 keep, and piss, arid lum agafii. 

Bui ihJa extreme form of pantheism is more easily 
explicable by Andrew Lang's parody of Emerson: 

ir the wild bowler thinks he howb, 

Or if the batsman thinks he's bw led. 

They fctMw fioip poor mUfUlided souti^ 

They loo shall perish uiiconsolcd. 

/ am the batsman and Uk hat, 

7 am the bowler and lEie ball, 
fhe iimpEre, the pavilion cat. 

The roUcr, piieb and ^Eumps^ and all. 

In Egypt^ the deities Ra, IsSs and Osiris were each 
at dificrent periods identified with all that exists: 
Plutarch (c. A.r>, 4&-c. a,». 120) records an in¬ 
scription in a temple of IsJs which read ‘I am all 
that hath been, is, or shall be: and do mortal has 
lifted my veil’. 

Among the Greeks, as one might expect, these 
beliefs assiune a more intellectual character, and, 
in the speculations of Parmenides (bom c. 510 
B.c.), are the result of carrying to its logical coji- 
elusion the doctrine that the primary substance 
out of which the world tS made is one. ‘Parmen¬ 
ides world’, wrote Cyril Bailey, ‘is thus a finite, 
ciernaJ, indivisible, immovable, spherical, cor¬ 
poreal mass: motion, change, variety, birth and 
death, all that wc know by the experience of our 
senses are mere delusions.’ And Parmenides, at 
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Least according to Lraditioft, was a pupil of Xeno¬ 
phanes of CoJophon„ who proclaimed that there 
was one god^ Lhe ^eatcst among both god;^ and 
men, like unto mortals neiiber in form nor in 
Llioughl - this ^one god' being in fact, as Aristotle 
tells us, "the whole world\ 

Though there is little of the pantheistic in 
Plato, his later roUowers, the so-calkd Nco- 
ptatonists, display a marked tendency to identify 
the HLaterial and tlie spiKtual cLcmcnt^ in tlic uni¬ 
verse, Thus Plotinus (born c, a,l>. 205) taught that 
the phenomenal w^orld a creation of the soul 
and haa no real existence, matter being a mere re^ 
cepiacle for forms imposed upon ft by the soul^ 
And the Christian theologian Johannes Scotus 
Erigena (c. aiS-B77) reasoned that all things 
emanate from God and axe re-absorbed into 
God: 

Is said to be the csusc vC uU thmip^ icdn^ that 
from that Cause the whole circle of thiogi which, afta- ii, 
are creatA^ from fr, dlioses judr iiito genera ami sp«de» 
anil numhers and differencH, and other 

lInctioDj there are in nature ... But seeing that oil thJrrga 
which proceed from that same Cause will remrn lo it when 
they shall come La theireruj, iherdbrie it is called the end of 
all ihinos arid is said neitlver lo create nor to be created; 
for aUer all thin^ have letumed into nothing further 
will proceed from it by generation In ^paoc and time, in 
Idndi and forms, since all will be quiet in it, and will 
remain an unchanged and on undiviikd One. 

In Europe, the philosopher Spinoza (1632- 
1677) was long regarded the prince of panthe¬ 
ists. Samuel Johnson in his Ujcrio/wxy (1755J de¬ 
fines panihelsi ‘one who confounds Cod with 
the IJniversc: a name given to tlie followers of 
Spinoza’. Spinoza's systerot universally detested 
as atheistic until the end of the nigh Lee nth cen- 
tury, has receivEd widely differing interpretations. 
Condemned by the free-thin king Baylc in his Dk- 
ttonary (1701), he languished neglected until 
Goethe {1749-1832) first studied him sym¬ 
pathetically: sincse when his thought has b«n ad¬ 
mired by poets, including Coleridgei as expres¬ 
sing in almost mystical terms the ideal unity of 
nature, and by Marxists and other materialblx as 
being thill of a thoroughgoing materialist and de- 
l^minist. The fundameiital thesis of Part ! of 
Spinoza’s posthumously published Erhici is Oiat 
there can be only one substance which is self*^ 


caused, and that this single substance must be 
identified with the universe conceived as a whole ; 
thb unique aH-iuc1usivc totality he therefore calls 
’God or Nature’ {Deus Natura)^ It is worth 
remarking that Spinoza was Jewish, and affords 
a furtber ejiample of the tendency of monotheism 
and pantheism to converge and support one an¬ 
other, 

Ihtward pantheist Call-is-God-lst’) was coined 
in 1705 by the English deist John Toland (1670- 
1722), who in 1720 published bis Fanihetsticon^ 
a work which gave much ofTcncn^ and w'as called 
by the poet Pope, in a note to the Dwtaad, "tlic 
Atheist’s Liturgy’ — indeed, a future bishop of 
Cork declared that Toland ’meant to rival Ma¬ 
homet’^ But Pope himscif incurred suspicion on 
accoun t of the fonowing remarkable {and exquis¬ 
itely phrased) passage, in his Essay on Man 
{1733J: 

All arc but pans of one stupendous whole, 

Wtnjst body Nuture is, and God the «oul \ 

Thatt chiifigM thro‘ all, and yet in all the same, 

Great ip tbe eartbi as in Ih^athcreal frame. 

Warms in ihe sun, refn^sha in the breeze, 

Glows in dte scars, and blossoms m Uic trees, 
thro^ all life, wteuds thro* all extent 
Spreads undivided operates unspent: 

Breathes in cur soul, inforrm nur mortal pan, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as lican; 

As fuU, as perfect, in vitc Man that moinris, 

M the rap[ Seraph that adores imd buim; 

To him no high, no low, no ercut, no small; 

He RIU, he b<Hinds, cotinects* and equals aJL 

Many of the poeL$ and philosophers of the Ro¬ 
mantic Revival experienced pantheistic feelings 
tawards nature - in Wordsworth'S classic cx- 
pre^ion 

... a Acnw ^sublime 

Of somclbing far more deeply InteHbited, 

Wbo^ dwelling is the lifht of setting icur». 

And the round ocean and the livini air^ 

And the blue sky, snd in Ihe mind of man 

- lines mcideatally remarkably sunilar in 
phrsujcology and perhaps even in feeling to those 
of the supposedJy 'cJiusical' Pope. 

Thus pantheism is not and has never been a 
system: it is rather a vague intuition, an inarti¬ 
culate mood which comes to men. and is vari¬ 
ously expressed in terms of religion, of philcH 
sophy and of poetry. 
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Coleridge became highly suspicious of panthe¬ 
ism in Wordsworth; and wrote in later years, how 
he himself had been ‘intoxicated with the vernal 
fra^ance and effluvia from the flowers and first- 
fruits of Pantheism’ - an admirable description 
- ‘unaware of its bitter root’. 


'The case is closed’ 

PAPAL INFALLIBILITY is a dogma of 
Roman Catholics which states that when the 
Pope speaks ex cathedra {i.e. ‘from his throne’, as 
head and teacher of the whole Church) on mat¬ 
ters of faith or morals, he cannot err. This has 
been an article of faith of the Roman Catholic 
Church since 1870: to deny it is to incur ex¬ 
communication. 

Cafflolics do not, however, regard the Pope as 
infallible when he studies or speaks on other sub¬ 
jects; as a private theologian working on his own 
account he can err, and even more so should he 
pronounce on secular matters such as science, 
politics or history. Nor do Catholics consider 
that a Pope speaking ex cathedra is ‘inspired’ in 
the sense of the Pythian priestess who was 
thought merely an instrument of deity, a passive 
mouthpiece. A Pope, in contrast, must first make 
normal intellectual enquiries about a dogma; he 
can and does consult others. The peculiar prero¬ 
gative claimed by the Pope is that when he makes 
ex cathedra pronouncements on faith or morals, 
these pronouncements are preserved from error.’ 
Personal wickedness in the Pope is not con- 
sidered to nullify this. 

The dogma of the Pope’s infallibility has prob¬ 
ably brought on the Roman Catholic Church 
more abuse than any of its measures. Opponents 
have regarded it as another proof of the fallibil¬ 
ity of the Church and its arrogance. Many re¬ 
gard the decree of 1870 as a wily political move 
of Pope Pius IX both to gain a stronger spiritual 
hold on its followers as well as to recover his 
fading temporal and political powers. Perhaps 
the only sympathy of a sort the dogma has re¬ 
ceived from outside the Church was from George 
Bernard Shaw in the preface to his Sairtt Joan 


His much-quoted remarks on infallibility may be 
frowned upon by Catholic theologians but have 
some force: 

Perhaps I had better inform my Protestant readers that 
the famous Dogma of Papal Infallibility is by far the 
most modest pretension of its kind in existence. Com¬ 
pared with our infallible democracies, our infallible 
medical councils, our infallible astronomers, our infallible' 
judges, and our infallible parliaments, the Pope is on his 
knees in the dust confessing his ignorance before the 
throne of God, asking only that as to certain historical 
matters on which he has clearly more sources of inform¬ 
ation open to him than anyone else his decision shall be 
taken as final. 

Catholics claim other kinds of infallibility 
within the Church. There is what is called the 
passive infallibility of the faithful. This can in¬ 
fluence the formation and formulation of dogma. 
The doctrine of Papal Infallibility had been ac¬ 
cepted implicitly or explicitly by most of the 
Church’s members long before 1870. Similarly 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception grew 
inside the Church, sometimes against the judge¬ 
ments of theologians (St Thomas Aquinas and 
St Bernard both questioned the doctrine). Only 
after distortions, legends and doubts had scored 
the popular belief was the belief confirmed as a 
dogma in 1854. 

Another infallibility is the infallibility of the 
whole Church considered as a teaching body, an 
acl/ve infallibility when compared with that of 
the faithful. In practice this infallibility centres 
on the bishops of the Church in council with the 
Pope at their head. 

"^e proofs used by Catholics to justify their 
beliefs in Papal Infallibility are based on the New 
Testament and on tradition. Scriptural proof is 
based on three texts. In Matthew xvi. 18, Christ 
says to Peter, ‘Thou art Peter and upon this rock 
I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.’ In Luke xxii. 31-32 and in 
John xxj. 15-17, Christ chooses out Peter for 
leadership, confirms his future pastoral duties 
and assures him of support. The interpretation 
of these texts and their implications are naturally 
disputed by opponents of Rome. One of the 
most important attacks is by George Salmon 
0819-1904), the mathematician and theologian, 
in his Infallibility of the Church (1888), which did 
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not receive a full Catholic reply in this country 
until 1954. Perhaps the Catholic views can be 
summarized as a belief that if God founded a 
church, he could not found one that would be 
left to flounder in uncertainty and without a sure 
final authority. 

The proofs from tradition aim at showing not 
only the ascendancy of Peter (regarded as the 
first Pope) among the Apostles, but also the 
general primacy of the see of Rome from the 
time of Pope Clement in the first century and 
onwards. TTie authority of the Popes from the 
earliest times is claimed as one pertaining to 
doctrine as well as to jurisdiction. One famous 
instance is Augustine’s acceptance of a letter 
from Pope Innocent: catdsafinita est, ‘the case is 
closed’. That there were no early explicit de¬ 
finitions of Papal Infallibility is explained by the 
fact that there were not any really serious schisms 
until the eighth century. Only after the Reforma¬ 
tion, and after the nationalism of the French 
‘Gallican’ Church had raised strong doubts about 
the Pope’s relation to the Church in different 
countries was the problem of the Pope’s supre¬ 
macy and infallibility openly discussed. 

The Vatican Council of 1869-1870, the first 
since that of Trent (1545-1563), was convened 
by Pope Pius IX after he had conferred with 
many bishops. Many problems were to be 
thrashed out, points of discipline, teaching, 
liturgy and church government. But the issue of 
infallibility overshadowed everything. In the 
early stages of preparation there had hardly been 
a whisper about the doctrine. Quickly, however, 
requests were made to have the matter discussed. 
There were two parties. The so-called ‘Galileans’ 
were loosely named after the school of thought, 
largely French in origin, that wished to limit the 
authority of the Pope and increase that of local 
bishops. Grouped with the Gallicans were cer¬ 
tain German bishops. This ‘Minority’ had to 
cope with the ‘Majority’, the ‘Ultramontanists’ 
(‘those beyond the mountains’ a term used to 
describe those who held that the authority of the 
Church came from south of the Alps - Rome). 
Most Ultramontane of all was Pope Pius IX who 
did not favour the ‘Minority’. 

The Council was far from dull. Most of Europe 
was buzzing with interest and excitement. Poli¬ 
ticians (including Gladstone) believed that inter¬ 


national issues were involved, and kept themselves 
fully informed. The deliberations of the Council 
were supposed to be secret, but enough rumours 
leaked out to enable newspapers. The Times in¬ 
cluded, to publish accounts. Most embassies were 
able to buy copies of the proceedings. The Coun¬ 
cil itself was not only exciting for the polychrome 
spectacle of almost 700 bishops in conclave, but 
for the rumbustiousness of debate. There was no 
lack of episcopal filibustering; roars of laughter 
and abuse were frequent; prolixity was almost 
the rule, so that when a Transylvanian bishop, 
and later a Peruvian bishop, waived the right to 
speak, there were cheers; an English bishop 
moved a motion on the alteration of a comma; 
a lively-minded Californian bishop continually 
popped up to make amendments - and all this in 
the nervous, stifling heat of Rome’s summer. In 
the end the decree relating to Papal Infallibility 
was put to the vote. Some of the bishops left 
the Council rather than register a vote of non 
placet (it does not please). The final result was 
533 placets to two non placets. The two dissen¬ 
tients, one an Italian bishop, the other the bishop 
of Little Rock in the United States, both gave 
their assent afterwards, as did all the bishops who 
were not present. The vote of non placet did not 
imply that these bishops disbelieved the dogma. 
It implied that they did not think the pronounce¬ 
ment timely. So ended the Vatican Council’s 
deliberations: there was a thunderstorm which 
punctuated the discreet placets of the bishops. 

The day after the Council finished France and 
Prussia were at war. A few weeks later the Italians 
captured Rome, which before had been garri¬ 
soned by the French, and all remaining shreds of 
temporal Papal power were blown away. 

The results of the Council were not so devas¬ 
tating or momentous as feared. All the bishops 
had submitted. J. J. I. Dollinger, a leading Ger¬ 
man theologian, was a conspicuous rebel. He 
had been an Ultramontanist at first, but later at¬ 
tacked the dogma on historical grounds. He was 
excommunicated in 1871, and afterwards worked 
to join the various groups of Catholics who did 
not belong to Rome. These Old Catholics, as 
they are called, made a few gains after 1870. But 
there was no large-scale breaking away from 
Rome. The dogma of Infallibility had, however, 
closed the gates of compromise against other 
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Churches; there was a religious impasse. ‘There 
is only one thing to be said in favour of the 
Roman system,’ said Dean Inge (1860-1954), 
‘it works.’ 


Nature humanized 

The PATHETIC FALLACY is now defined 
as that figuro of speech by which Nature is sup¬ 
posed to feel human emotions and to share in hu¬ 
man predicaments, in sorrow or in joy. As such 
it may be found in any manual of rhetoric (or 
even a school grammar), in the section labelled 
‘figures of speech’, neatly illustrated with chloro¬ 
formed specimens: 

It is a figure peculiarly dear to the writers of 
the Victorian era, notably Tennyson and 
Browning: 

But the rose was awake all night for your sake. 
Knowing your promise to me; 

The lilies and roses were all awake. 

They sighed for the dawn and thee. 

(Maud.) 

Treated in this way, the pathetic fallacy cer¬ 
tainly becomes as peculiar as a piece of dead sea¬ 
weed hanging on a wall. Even here, if replaced in 
context, it may be justified as a device for convey¬ 
ing statw of mind, as George Crabbe consciously 
used it in The Lover's Journey. 

When minds are joyful, then we look around. 

And what is seen is all on fairy ground; 

Again they sicken, and on every view 

Cast their own dull and melancholy hue. 

So, in Crabbe’s poem, his lover riding out on a 
June morning finds that Nature’s hand adorns 
even a rushy moor, where grow ‘the sweet myrtle 
of the shaking ground’ and ‘the salt lavender that 
lacks perfume’. But after his Uura (christened 
Susan) has left him, Orlando (christened John) 
turns melancholy, and finds the scene melan- 
choly too: 

And th^ vile beans with deleterious smell. 

Where is their beauty? Can a mortal tell? 


But the pathetic fallacy, of course, is much 
more than a device of poetic chiaroscuro. It is 
a survival of older forms of thought, before Man 
and Nature were made antagonists; and the poet, 
in employing it, is performing his most important 
function of uniting the oldest with the latest. 

One of the most overwhelming episodes of the 
Iliad is that of the fight between Achilles and Sca- 
mander in Book XXI. The river-god can no lon¬ 
ger bear the Trojan losses, and the blood and 
corpses which defile his streams; he warns the 
Greek hero, Achilles, who defies him: 

Then rising in his Rage above the Shores. 

From all his Deeps the bellowing River roars. 

Huge heaps of Slain disgorges on the Coast, 

And round the Banks the ghastly Dead are tost. 

Achilles, though first of men, is no match for a 
river in spate; he flees, but the flood catches him: 

Tir’d by the Tides, his Knees relax with Toil; 

Wash’d from beneath him, slides the slimy Soil - 

and, desperate, Achilles prays to the Gods to save 
him from the fate of a peasant caught at a ford, 
and swept 

An unregarded Carcase to the Sea. 

He is saved by the intervention of Poseidon and 
Pallas Athene. 

The power of this passage lies in the fact that 
the poet is not employing a ‘device’ of poetic 
trickery, nor conveying a state of mind; he is re¬ 
cording factually an historic incident. Any river, 
^ any man, or any God, hates defilement more 
man anytlung; it is certain to bring retribution. 
And any river loves the city which, time out of 
Blind, has brought offerings and prayers to pro- 
piUateit. ^ 

Shall we regard this attitude of mind as primi- 
ve and superstitious? If it still prevailed, Lon- 
^ners would still catch salmon in the Thames at 

estminstcr; and if the American lumberjack still 
^ lamented 

^ It lell, dust-bowls and soil-erosion would be un- 
imagined horrors. It is perhaps no accident that 
tne P^m in our time which has had the most 
powerful influence is called The Waste Land, and 
IS based on the pathetic fallacy that the health of 
a country is bound up with that of its king; and 
that his maiming will strike it into a desert 
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Nor is it an accidoni ihat the greatest master of 

the paikeiicfallacy in Engrlish b John Milton^ for 
in him, more chan any other man, the andent 

world nf myth^ psi^Ti and Chri^ti^n^ had oomt 

to terms with the questioning, analydcaJ temper 
of Rcnmssaiicc: ihou^hL Picturc-lJiinking and 
JogjcaJ process - Milton is a master of both; and 
for tJic hcaltli of humanity^ both aru needed. Here 
is Eve* with the apple in her hand: 

So her rash hand In evil hour 
Forth reaching ta the Fruity she pluelc'd^ die eat: 
harth Tclt the wcmcid, ind Nalure from her seal 
Si]^ni$ lhn>u(^ all her Werkj ^ve sigiu of woe, 
Thai all W114 Iwt h+d> 


jMask ajid muTi 

PERSONALITY derives from the Latin p€r- 
the name given to the stylized masks wont 
by the principal characters in the theatre of the 
time. Thus it has come to mean the impression 
which a person gives of hJmself by his appear¬ 
ance, manner, way of talking, gestures and so on. 
Even the qlothcs he w^ears, or the kind of car he 
drives, may be considered part of his "personal- 
ity\ an aspect made more forcibly apparent by 
the recurrent use of the word in advertisements. 
In such contextjii^ toPt the word is often used 
synonymously with whole phrases such as 'ele¬ 
gant persoualityL ‘impressive personaUty', so that 
by a natural transitioii of meaning wc arrive at 
such expressions ns ‘Tlic Pen with Personality', 
which on a strict usage would be meaningless. 

More seriously, personality may be defined ns 
the set of all thoKC atiribuies which distinguish 
one individual from anotherp Personality is taken 
by psychologists as equivalent to the set of all 
characteristics hehaiiour which distinguish one 
individual From another; the study of personality 
attempts to determine general prineiples of be¬ 
haviour which are supposed to hoki good for all 
individuals. 

There are two main subdivisions of personaJ- 
ity, temperament and character. Dificrenocs of 
tcmperamenL are held to be con![tiLuLiQnal]y dC'^ 
.termined, U. iaherited. while character is supn 


posed to be acquired by the individual as a result 
of lus own personal experiences. Hippocrates 
fc, 46C1 iix\-c. 370 better known for the 
ethical code which governs medical practice to 
this day, was the firat perKon to cJaj>slfy tempcni- 
ments - for personality has always been of great 
interest to physicians* for its close reintiaii to 
health and sickne^. He named four types of tem- 
pemiiienL the choleric, sanguine, melancholie 
and phlegmatic, which he supposed to be con- 
neeti^d with particular bodily conditions. The 
choleric and sanguine types are alike in being 
quickly roused to inierestp excitement or passion, 
while the phlegmatie and melancholic types are 
both Slow and persbtent by contrast* On the 
other handt the choleric and melancholic re¬ 
semble each other in that their interests are strong 
and intense, while those of the sanguine and 
phlegmatic are iveak and feeble. This classifica- 
Llort held good for most writers until a late period; 
and a knowledge of it illuminates much of the 
literature, c.^. of the Elkabelhaa age. 

More recent classlfieutions of temperament 
have been those of Jung* Kretschmer and Shel¬ 
don. Jung divided people into extroverts and 
introverts, both of which arc then subdivided 
into four cla&iscs aecording to the 'psychic 
function' of which they make mosl use; Thought, 
Feeling, Intuition or Sensation. 

The systems of Kretschmer and Sheldon are 
alike in being based on a supposed statistical cor¬ 
relation between certain traits of behaviour and 
ecrLuln types of physique, I hus Kretschmer be¬ 
lieved that tendencies to excessive excitement and 
depression went with a stocky figure and rounded 
features, while a slender, lanky build was asso¬ 
ciated with emotional coldness and tendencies to 
withdniw from human contacts. Much research 
would still be needed to moke elassilications of 
this kind altogether valid. 

Other modem ideas of personality and its 
classification are derived from iheqrics of psycho¬ 
analysis. NEldier Freud nor Adler were very 
deeply in teres ted in classificaiion, Adler, though, 
held that individual differences were largely de¬ 
termined by the ways in which the person at- 
Lcmpted to Compensate for feeling? of inferiority 
occasioned by a relative physical inadequacy of 
some bodily organ or other (anniher form of the 
idea w hich has persisted from the earliest times, 
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that dilTcrtnccs qf per^naUty are caused in some 
way by physical differences), 

Freud aitachccl much importance to the rela¬ 
tive strenglbs in the individual of various primi¬ 
tive instincts (again a 'physical’ basis Tor per¬ 
sonality differences.) This idea was taken much 
further by soinc of Freud's foilowers, notably 
F.mKt Jones, who distinguished ‘oraJ\ ‘anal’, and 
'genitar types of character, according to whether 
their main (unconscious) interest was in suckling, 
defecadon or scttual intetcourse. This classifica¬ 
tion, bizarre as it seems, has been very seriously 
taken by many psychiatrists. 

On the whole, the study of personality now 
tends to shift ta direct investigation of behaviour; 
by Erich Ftomm the sodologist, for otample, 
who carefully distinguishes between ’tempera¬ 
ment' and 'character’ an components of personal¬ 
ity, and then divided a character into two main 
types, productive and non-productivc. The non¬ 
productive type he divides into receptive, exploit¬ 
ing and ‘marketing’ groups. 

Many of the terms which crop up In studying 
perwnality have an odd flavour of condemnation, 
as if the Impulse to classify people came froni an 
uurnendly attitude: - 


r wUh [ loved the Hunuin Rac4; 

[ wbh [ loved iti siUy face; 

1 vi'tsb 1 liked che ws.y it wilkA; 
r wtsh I lEkcd the way it tttlks; 
And tofwn Vm introduced to Dnt, 
1 WUh I th<»uatlt What Jeify 


The tems of onpnal Hippocratic Classification 
originally iiad no implication of praise or blame 
but they are now used exclusively in a bad sense 
A ‘choleric’ person is now one who is easilv 
rou^ only to anger or peppery anger, a ‘raelan- 
Cholic person is now one who is persistentk 
gium, instead of being merely persistent. 

All these ay Stems pfesume that an individtmra 
personality en^durcs. more or less unaltered, 
through life. This is true, unless the individuHl 
undergoes some very cspcricncep such as 
a brain injury, a very severe emotioEial or phy 5 ?i- 
5hoct, or psycho-analysb, which may ehange 
all asf^ts of hjs pcTsonaliiy, so that he ^doesn^t 

to his fainJIy and 

Such alterations of personaJity seem always to 


be associaied with altera Lions in the mcinorics 
available to the individuai, a fact underlying Llie 
most recent theory of personality* the cybemeiic 
view, according to which the behaviour, and 
hence the personality, of an individual are deter¬ 
mined by two factors; the infcirniatian at hh 
disposal (of which his own memories are the 
largest pan) and his inborn capacity to handle 
and organize this information. This hypothesis at 
least does justice to the extreme richness and 
diversity of personality. 


O rhilistia! 

PHUrlSTINE, in today's vocabulary of con¬ 
tempt signifies a complacently uncukured person 
with a menial horizon shut in by ‘matcriar in- 
tnesu^ (see Materialism),, with commonplace 
views, and with an ineviiable bias (particularly in 
tlie arts) towards the trite, undisturbing and 
batheiie. 

A Victorian critic might have insisted further 
on the Philistine's autumutic resistance to new 
ideas and new developments in politics, reli^oUp 
educationp etc., but a flourishing conicmporaTy 
form of Philistinism accepts enthusiastically what 
is apparenily new in all these spheres if it can be 
accepted unthinkingly: the Fhilisiiii^ cf the mid' 
tweniieih century is as likely lo be found at a 
"progressive" conference as in a board-room or a 
vestry, Victorian and contemporary definition}* 
have as comm cm elements self-congratulation and 
an unerring instinct fur the comfcrtably scccnd- 
mte in ideas and expression (whether customary 
or new-fangled). The Philistine “know'is what he 
likes', and what he likes is shoddy. 

As terms of abuse in this sense 'Philistine" and 
"Philistinisiri" were first given wide ctnrency ia 
this country by Matthew^ Arnold, but other 
writers ^ notably Carlyle in SartorResarius 
and the Zi/if of Sxerimg (1851) — had employed 
them before they came from Arnold's mouth in 
1863 when he lectured at Oxford on Heine. (Th^ 
essay was reprinted in his Essays in Crfifdsm. 
ist Series, in 1865.) Philistine', Arnold wrotCi 
"must have originally meant. In the mind of those 
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who invented the niekname, a strongs dogged^ iin- 
enlightened opponent of the chosen people^ of 
the children of light.* (Carlyle in the Life afSier- 
Ung had described Philisiines as "bores, dullards, 
Children of Darkness',) Disraeli once congratu- 
latcd Arnold on his gift for launching catch- 
phrases, and ‘Philistine' is probably Arnold's 
most notorioiis success in iliis kind. It is used with 
merciless reiteration in almost all his prose- 
works between 1865 uiid 

Hack beyond Carlyle the inventors of the nick¬ 
name were lit fact German university students^ 
‘ Ihc Philistines be upon thee, Samson' (Judges 
xvL 9) was the te^t for a funeral sermnn preached 
at Jena in L69^ on a student killed by townsfolk 
in a ‘Town and Gown" squabble; whereupon 
"Philister' became university slung for non- 
aeademic persons in the role of hostile outsiders. 
By 1300 the word had earned wider recognllion 
in Germany with the meaning "narrow-minded^ 
and about IS20-1825 it was naturalised by Eng^' 
lish wTiters familiar with Germain culture, 
though its use in the plainer and different sense 
of "enemy* of one kind or another goes back to 
seventeenth-century English. 

Arnold*s immediate it must also be 

saidp was llcir^e himself - Heine in bis Englische 
fragmenie having praised French accessibility to 
ideas and contrasted it with Teutonic w^ooden- 
ness: 'Paris is die new ferusaJem^ and the Rhine 
is the Jordan which divides the consecrated land 
of freedom from Uie land of the Philistine^/ 
Arnold sL-ems not to have known, or to have for¬ 
gotten about this prtjcess of naturaliEutinn, 
'FMii5tii;ism\ he wrote - we have not the ex¬ 
pression in English. Perhaps we have not the 
w'ord because we have so much of the thing 
and. after noting the French spider and Carlyle*s 
"gigmanity” (those who can afford to drive about 
|n gigs) as possible alternadvc terms, he decides 
in favour of ^PhtiisElne", should ‘we English ».. 
one day come to want such a word'. 

Nowhere does Arnold give an inclusive dcRni- 
tion of PhillstiTiism. In Essavs in Crirkism the 
Philistine was already the lover of things as they 
are, as well as the opponent of the modem spirit 
of reasonable enquiry, (Macaulay is "the gnr.it 
Apostle of the Philistines^ the British Constitu¬ 
tion is a "colossal machine" for their manu¬ 
facture.) In Amold^s Celik Lkeraiure (1867) 


PbJlistiDism was identihed with the Teutonic 
element in the English character. In Cuhure <tnd 
Aitarchy (1369) Arnold squarely described the 
Philistiiie as a member of the middle class: the 
‘Barbarian" aristocrat is now seen to be as ‘iti- 
acccssibk to ideas' and as rcsbtant to change as 
any PhSlistiitc, but he not regarded as intrin¬ 
sically hostile to culture. 

tn Cuhure und Amircky Arnold discovers the 
tedtum, narrowness and downright ugliness of 
middlenclass Life to be the most formidable 
enemies of enlightenment, and recognizes the 
hallraark of Philistinism in an over-emphasis on 
moral earnestness (Hebraism) at llie expense of a 
free play of the iatclligcncc (Hellenism). To him, 
this unbalance is the result of two hundred years 
of Puritanism, of w'hich Dissent in its various 
forms is the living representative. But PhilisiiLin- 
ism is not restricted to middle-class Dissenters: 
all who too exclusively "give their lives and 
tliouglits to beeomjng rich' and believe national 
wealth and power to be syaonymous with na¬ 
tional greatness are Philistines, Such people, tend 
to oppose necessary state-action and are the 
victims of caprir^c in education, religious prac¬ 
tice. etc. 

In Irish Essays (1332) the "severe' and the 
"jovial" Philistine arc distinguished by Arnold in 
the person:^ of Mr Murdslone and Mr Quinion. 
characters out of David (1349-1850J. 

Whatever their differences, they share ‘a dcfec- 
livc type of religion, a stunted sense of beauty, a 
low standard of manners". These selected refer¬ 
ences fill out die Victorian idea of die Philistine, 
and Dickcns*s Mr Podsnap in Our Mufuai Friend 
(186+-1865) may be Tcgardcd m die most com¬ 
plete embodiment of the idea to Victarian fiction. 

Freed rrmn a false but histGricnlly natural em¬ 
phasis on the Philistine's dislike of what is new 
and devotion to what is customary - an cmplia.si^ 
dial, if insisted on, leads to the confusion of the 
Barbarian with the Philistine - the Victorian 
analysis of Philistimsm is still valid. A Pbilisiine 
is a self-satished lover of the second-rate. There 
is no reason to think that he is less numerous or 
less influential today than he was in the eighteen- 
sixties,. though superficially he may appear to 
have changed. His manners are more genteel, if 
his morals arc less robust. He is neither so re^ 
ligious. nor so philoprogenidve^ nor so insular. 
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and he pays more lip-service to culture; but he 
remains as muddled and complacent, and he is 
still the prey of cliche-mongers, from the leader- 
writer to the popular preacher or politician. One 
may compare Victorian and contemporary 
Philistinism by setting the Bottles family of 
Arnold’s Friendship's Garland (1871) beside the 
Dale family of the BBC’s soap-opera, Mrs Dale's 
Diary, It is not very clear where the advantage 
lies. 

illustration: Page 360. 


All the secrets of Alkimy 

The PHILOSOPHER’S STONE {Lapis 
Philosophorum) transmuted base metals into gold. 

In most alchemical contexts, however, it is 
better to say that it transmuted base humanity 
into an ‘incorruptible permanence’, into the 
Centre of all things, the golden likeness of the Sun. 
As an eighteenth-century adept put it: ‘Nay, but 
we wish that all men might seek and find not 
gold but God.’ 

Alchemists often used a double language which 
must be borne constantly in mind. Thus the 
material with which the Stone might be made lay 
all about, in earth, air, fire and water, the ele¬ 
ments which were present both in nature and in 
man. All elements, not merely the base metals, 
contained within themselves the seed of gold, 
which with careful nurture might be allowed to 
grow until it filled the whole body with its radi¬ 
ance. This nurturing of the seed is the funda¬ 
mental doctrine of alchemy. 

The Great Work by which the Stone was ac¬ 
complished was as beset with difficulties and dan¬ 
gers as much as any via mystica. The Primal Mat¬ 
ter which contained the seed was hard to find, for 
all that it was immediately to hand. Some said, 
‘It is within you’: it was thought they meant 
faeces. Some gave a clue in the acrostic: ‘Visita 
interiora terrae, rectificando invenies occultum 
lapidem’. Others suggested other poisons, arsenic 
or mercury, and these became also chief ingre¬ 
dients of the Elixir of Life (q.v.). This was much 
to the point, for the path to the Stone led through 
death and resurrection. The Primal Matter must 


be killed or, as some said, crucified, before per¬ 
fection could be reached. For this reason, the 
Stone was often represented as a Phoenix, the 
symbol of rebirth: it was both the solution and 
the way to the solution. 

The work was still not accomplished, however, 
when the seed of gold was extracted. Alone, the 
seed was powerless. Gold, being male, needed the 
female virtue of silver (or quicksilver) to com¬ 
plete it. The female seed must also be extracted 
from the ‘metal’ so that the marriage of seed with 
seed might bring fruit. Hence the all-embracing 
Stone was also styled a hermaphrodite, or a 
double-headed eagle, a conjunction of Sun and 
Moon or a union of Red and White - all symbols 
of duality in unity, for the Stone was a synthesis 
of all warring factions. 

Yet this was not the end. From the nuptials of 
golden Bridegroom and silver Bride emerged 
their child in his ‘red and white coat’. This ‘gol¬ 
den boy’ was the homunculus who, according to 
some alchemists, might actually be seen within 
the chemical vessels - for all these means of mak¬ 
ing the Stone were carried out practically, in the 
laboratory: they corresponded to outward as 
well as to inward investigations. The homunculus 
may also be thought of, however, in Sir Thomas 
Browne’s phrase, as the ‘man within’. Or he may 
be considered in the light of this passage from 
Paracelsus: ‘Just as Mary received through the 
Holy Ghost, in a supernatural fashion, the Son 
of God, promised by the Father, so our pure Vir¬ 
gin the philosophic Mercury, in a miraculous 
way, has given birth again by the Holy Ghost, 
that is, in this case, by the Spirit of Mercury, to 
the high quintessence of all things.’ The homun¬ 
culus was, in fact, often referred to in terms of 
the quintessential Stone itself, although he might 
often be called only the embryonic form of it. 
The Stone was entirely present at all stages of the 
operation. 

When at last the Stone was made, it was cap¬ 
able of transmuting all other metals into its own 
high quality. This it did by releasing the seed of 
gold which each contained and allowing it to 
prevail over the dross surrounding it. But - here 
lay the paradox which made all alchemical litera¬ 
ture interminably confused - the Stone was the 
only means of thus releasing the seed. The pro¬ 
cess could not begin until the Stone had been 
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founds and the Stone waii its own First Matter^ 
the Alpha and the Omega. This aspect of the 
Stoite was commonJy symbolized as the Ouri> 
bourost or serpent curled round so as to devour 
its own taa. In this symbol* which can be Tound 
in Ancient Egyptp is contained nni merely the 
self-annihilation implicit in the quest, but also 
its endlessness (for it is circular), its self-com- 
plcLencss and its duality In unity. In the Stone^S 
beginning was its end, for the process never 
ended when |>erfeetion was reached. Once made, 
the Stone plunged back into the whole cycle of 
death and jesunx^ction again^ 

Yet the Stone and the quest for it were not 
itierely an endless repetition of pain and joy. Its 
perfection was everlastingly present: it was the 
Way and the Truth* 

Many other associations have been made with 
the Stone« For many Europcnri alchcrnists from 
the Middle Ages onwards it wa$ Christy the im¬ 
manent and transcendent God. For Chinese al¬ 
chemists it was connected rather with the Tao, A 
tantalLzingiy corrupt medieval text seems to asso¬ 
ciate the Stone with the Holy Graih which it calls 
hpis ejcillix* tn the psychology of C.G, Jung, the 
Stone is equated rather with the kind of self that 
is said to reside beneath the level of normal con¬ 
sciousness. The poi^slbilities of inlerpretatioD are 
as limitless as the Stone itself. 

The quest for the Stone began, according to 
legend, in Egypt, and its originator was the 
Egyptian god Hermes (Tholh)* Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, in whose Emerald Table the first prin¬ 
ciples of alchemy were laid dowm. Certainly al¬ 
chemy - itself an Arabic word - was known to the 
Greeks living in Egypt in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, and it was at this time tlial 
symbolical interpretations were given to what 
before had probably been a purely practical con¬ 
cern* 

From the Greeks, alchemy passed to the Arabs^ 
and from them, with the invasion of Spain in the 
eleventh centuryj into Europe, where it was taken 
up with enihtL^iasm. By the ibirtecnth century ic 
was firmly established, and wTilten of by such 
men as Roger Bacon (c* I2l4-c. 1294) and AI- 
berius Magnus (d. 12S0). At the Renaissance, al¬ 
chemy was given a new direction by Paracelsus 
(c, 149J-1541), who not only made the symbolit^t 
aspects more explicit but alsOp bearing in mind 


the aspect of the Slone as an Elixir of Life, de¬ 
clared that die true object of alcbemy was the pre¬ 
paration of medicines. 

A vast quantity of olcbemical texts now began 
to be published, and charlatans ran riot. More 
serious contributions were made by the oiystic 
Jakob Boehnie (1575-1624), who described his 
religious experiences entirely in alchemical lan¬ 
guage. In Ihc seventeenth century, however, the 
quest for the Stone began to yield to empirical 
science, although even Sir Isaac Newton was Still 
concerned with both. In the cighieenth^ alchemy 
ceased to interest serious scientists except as a 
hiaiorical phenomenon. On the other hand, poets 
have continued to be roseinaied by the occult 
lore. Goethe studied alchemy as a young man 
and although he rejected its methods^ retained a 
high regard for its symbolism. Both Rimbaud 
and Strindberg were enlhusiastic students of ol- 
cbemy. Veats, an initiate, described all his poetry 
as an aticmpt to accomplish the Great Work* 
and James Joyce called himself die 'first tiU Iasi 
alshcmisf. His version of the Slone will be found 
qn p, 293 of Rimbaod^a in the 

sonnet^ Foyr/fej. 

tCLUSTJtATlOPi; PaKc2l5. 


Heed for ihc nwrr&m 

PLANNING is the science of taking thought 
for tomorrow. Forethought in itself is hardly a 
new concept, but it could be said that in ihe last 
fifty years forethought has been substantially 
trinsfomicd; it was mainly a private matter, and 
it has become mainly a public matter, emerging 
from the prcKxtss with this new handle of 'plan- 
ning^ 

The credo is in essence the belief that engineer- 
lag principles can be applied to every aspect of 
the community’s physic^ environment and on 
any scale - that is, whether the community is 
tackled al the family or tiie global level. The tech¬ 
nique of planning is one of assessing all ihc de¬ 
vious factors involved in establishing, say, a 
housing estate, or orgoniriDg a national economy 
to wage total war (q.v*), and then appropriately 
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co-oixlinaiin.£ or subordinyting or miiiiipiilatJng 
these Taeiors to produce the most tlestrable result. 

Such h procedure presupposes an accepted 
'^genera] Bood’ as the criterion; this will sort Out 
the Jumble of ‘musis’ involved - the icbiive 
weight to be ^ven to population density and to 
sunlight in housing, for instance, or to psycho* 
logical anti to material incentives in a production 
‘drive'. So planning lends to be equated with the 
political purposes for which it is used when, in 
reality, it is only a tool, only a means without a 
purpose of its own. Another fallacy has been to 
judge a government's planning only by its had 
planning. This is sufficiently fair to the politi- 
ciaas, but is most unfair to planning, of which one 
may judge, as with good breeding, that the less 
one notices it the better it is. 

Planning is not exclusive to Our century. The 
Roman 'casira' was precisely planned; Washing¬ 
ton, D.C,, laid otii after the American War of 
Indepentknce, is the most celebrated exantpiv of 
Uie building up of a city as a great centre worked 
out in advance to its smallest detail (and, as it 
turned out. quite inadequately); Bath was re¬ 
planned and rebuilt, as a unity during the eight¬ 
eenth century — and has remained more or less 
within the limits which were foreseen; the Lon¬ 
don quarter of Soho, built by French iniinigrants 
was a patch of the urban logic of France inserted 
into the haphazard building habits of the Eng¬ 
lish. But the planoinguf earlier periods was mostly 
resmeted to town planning, as these examples 
suggest. Nevertheless, Plato's Republic (and, 
much later. More’s Utopia remain as early mnnu- 
tnents of remarkable penetration in the theoreti¬ 
cal planning of the state as a whole. 

The necessity for practical planning on a 
broad scale arose as a result of the Industrial 
Revolution. The cnormoiia acceleration of the 
comitiunity's expansion and of its activities, the 
great complexity of life under the new conditions 
and the conquest of distance that rapidly fol¬ 
lowed. made differejit countries and different 
parts of the same country inter-dependent as 
never befurc. a failure in the Irish potato harvest 
- to take a celebrated example - could now affect 
people in remote parts of the world. In such a 
context the abandonment of a pattern of hap. 
hazard development could only be n matter of 
time. 


\ First Worfd War broiigtit this time appre¬ 
ciably nearer, \i gave an impetus to both natic^nal 
and internationa] planning such as had never 
hccn experienced, The depression of the thirties 
drove this home. Tht Second World War pro¬ 
vided Great Britain with a common purpose and 
a will suBi'Cient to hear the c:ilraoTdinary burden 
of controls wJuch characterized the most intensive 
spell of planning the English have so far known. 

Since the war the term 'planning’ has become 
someiliing of a red rag to John Bull. There 
Hoemed to be Iihj many plans about during the 
Labour Party^s post-war years in power, and 
these retained the war-time association bet^veen 
"pianning' and restrict inns on the individual; 
moreover, several planned schemes (the plan for 
gruLindnuts, for cxamptc) were such failures as 
to ihro'w suspicion on the rest. Yet planning is 
not a prerogative of a ny one party. 11 has beco me 
a necessiiy for individual countries in a world 
without balance. Centralized economic plannings 
also* need not always operate in the same way, 
nor does it have to rely upon direct controls^ 

Planning techniques, if ihc truth be Sold, arc 
still tentative^ and the possibilities of planning 
have not been oil of them explored. As a dis¬ 
cipline it is in its infancy. Some discredit has 
been earned by the association of planning with 
Communism and Moscow, The U.S.S.R. has cer¬ 
tainly had more experience of planning at every 
level than any other country, h bos certainly been 
ruthless with the Russian people in carrying out 
its pluns* But two other things are equally cer¬ 
tain ~ that by means of its famous Five-Year 
Flans the U.S.S.R. transfotmed in a few years a 
backward agricultural country into one of the 
leading industrial countries of the world; and 
that planning for a democratic stale is not in¬ 
eluctably (and mystically) compelled to share 
the bad features of planning in a totalitarian 
state. 

Since the Second World War, planning, from 
the new planned cities of Great Britain to plans 
for international assistance or co-operationt re¬ 
flects a wide belief in the humane and order- 
producing virtues of planning - evert if planning 
IS neither a panacea not a means qf reinstating the 
Garden of Eden, 


ili^ustration: Pagei 323 and 323. 
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Spiritual love 

PLATONIC LOVE as a philosophical no¬ 
tion may be found current at almost any period; 
but as a social cult it belongs to the Renaissance - 
beginning in fifteenth-century Florence, spread¬ 
ing through sixteenth-century Italy, and attaining 
its widest European currency in the early seven¬ 
teenth century. As a notion, and as a cult, it has 
always been met with the same mixture of ecstatic 
devotion and ribald disbelief; and often from the 
same person. 

Samuel Richardson’s may seem the sensible re¬ 
action: ‘I am convinced, and always was, that 
Platonic love is platonic nonsense’ {Pamela, 
1741); but it is more important to understand 
Platonic love than to mock it. 

In the spreading of the cult the ladies deserve 
to stand first; for this was perhaps the first Euro¬ 
pean movement in which they took the initia¬ 
tive - and some of them should be named: the 
Medici, at whose court in Florence the whole 
thing began, and who afterwards carried it to 
France; Elizabeth Gonzaga, Duchess of Urbino, 
who presides over Castiglione’s discussions in 
The Courtier (1528); Vittoria Colonna, to whom 
at sixty-four Michelangelo devoted himself; 
Madame de Rambouillet and her daughter Julie 
(who kept the Marquis de Montausier in atten¬ 
dance for fourteen years); and Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of Charles I, who established Platonic love 
at the English court. In 1634 James Howell was 
writing to Philip Warwick in Paris: 

... there is a Love called Platonick Love which much 
sways at court of late. It is a Love abstracted from all 
corporeal, gross impressions and sensual appetite, but 
insists in contemplations, and ideas of the mind, and not 
in any carnal fruition. This Love sets the wits of the Town 
on work, and they say there will be a Masque of it shortly, 
whereof her Majesty and her Maids of Honour will be a 
part. 

The Masque was Davenant’s The Temple of Love, 
in which the Queen, as Indamora, superintended 
the setting up of the Temple of Pure Love ‘in a 
dull Northern Isle’ and persuaded nine Persian 
youths, who arrived, to worship there. ‘Certain 
young Lords dislik’d the Phylosophy, As most 
uncomfortable, sad, and new’; but soon they were 


all reading Honor6 d’Urfes’ Astree, the manifesto 
of the movement (whose five volumes had ap¬ 
peared at intervals between 1607 and 1627), and 
arranging what liberties were, and what were 
not, allowed to a Platonick lover. It was clear, for 
instance, from Cardinal Bembo’s arguments at 
the end of Castiglione’s Courtier, that kissing was 
allowed: 

The woman to please her good lover, beside the granting 
him merry countenances, familiar and secret talk, jesting, 
dallying, hand in hand, may also lawfully and without 
blame come to kissing ... for although the mouth be a 
parcell of the body, yet is it an issue for the words that be 
the interpreters of the soul, and for the inward breath, 
which is also called the soul ... Salomon saith in his 
heavenly book: O that he would kiss me with a kiss of his 
mouth, to express the desire he had, that his soul might be 
ravished through heavenly love to the beholding of 
heavenly beauty. 

No wonder if, as Gibbon said in another con¬ 
nexion, ‘insulted Nature sometimes vindicated 
her rights’. Davenant treated this situation in his 
play The Platonick Lovers (1636). Theander’s 
friends arrange with a chymist to dose the Pla¬ 
tonic lover with a preparation which aroused his 
baser desires, and the plot turned on the conse¬ 
quences. But the chymist was also knowledge¬ 
able about the Greeks, and complained: 

My Lord, I still beseech you not to wrong 

My good old friend Plato, with this court calumny; 

They father on him a fantastic love 

He never knew, poor gentleman. 

That is true enough. In the discussion at Aga- 
thon’s supper party in 416 b.c. (described by 
Plato in the Symposium) love between man and 
woman is indeed mentioned, but in a merely in¬ 
cidental way. Only Aristophanes (after getting 
over the hiccups) treats it with any respect, as he 
propounds the myth of love’s origin. Men were 
once compound beings, with four legs, four arms, 
two faces and everything to correspond; they 
could walk, but when in a hurry turned cart¬ 
wheels. They became so proud that they attacked 
the Gods; so Zeus split them in two, and the 
divided halves have gone seeking each other ever 
since. When they meet, they love; but the best, 
the overwhelming love, results when both halves 
are male. 
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Later in the evening Socrates explains that the 
wise woman Diotima (who was his instructress in 
the art of love) does not accept this theory of 
love’s origin. Love, she says, is not the product 
of division. He is a spirit, conceived at a banquet 
of the Gods; his mother. Poverty, who had come 
to beg at the door; his father. Contrivance. So, 
like his mortal mother. Love lives always in 
want; and like his immortal father, he is always 
scheming and full of resource. He himself is 
neither mortal nor immortal; he belongs neither 
to the Gods (who have no need of him) nor to the 
base (who are quite satisfied with themselves), but 
to those in between. And these, beginning with 
the love of a single created being, may progress 
to the love of absolute beauty, which has no 
physical object. 

‘That violence wherewith a man doteth upon 
one creature, is but a little spark of that love, 
even towards all, which lurketh in his nature’, as 
Thomas Traherne puts it; and Traherne (c. 1620- 
1674), besides being a Platonist, was perhaps also 
a Platonick. since his Centuries of Meditations 
were sent to an unknown lady ‘as a mark of the 
wisest love’. 

Plato’s doctrines were, in facL never quite lost 
sight of, even in the Middle Ages. They can be 
found among the Spanish Moors of the eleventh 
century, to whom European learning owes so 
much. Ibn Hazm of Andalusia, in The Dove's 
Neck-Ring (c. 1022), repeats the notion of the 
divided halves, of the passionate attachment of 
the soul to beauty and to ‘perfect images’, and 
sets chaste love above sensual. From Spain a 
strain of platonism passed into courtly love, but it 
had long been buried when the recovery of Greek 
enabled the dialogues to be studied at first hand 
in the fifteenth century. 

Through the Academies of Florence and the 
other Italian cities, and through enthusiasts like 
Ficino, Pico della Mirandola and Bembo, 
Platonism was spread. In England its accent is 
heard intermittently in Sidney, Spenser and 
Shakespeare. Donne’s poem The Ecstasy begins 
by stating, and ends by answering, the Platonick 
claim; 

Love’s mysteries in souls do grow. 

And yet the body is his book. 

But the first use of the phrase ‘Platonick Love’ in 


English belongs to Ben Jonson. In The New Inne 
(1631) he stages a formal Court of Love, in 
which Lovel pleads the new doctrine with the full 
weight of Jonsonian gravity: 

Love is a spiritual! coupling of two soules. 

So much more excellent, as it least relates 
Unto the body; circular, etemall; 

Not fain’d, or made, but borne: and then, so pretious. 
As nought can value it, but it selfe ... 

Lovel’s prize was the orthodox platonic reward 
of a kiss. 

After 1650 platonic love was crushed between 
the upper and nether millstones of libertinism 
and the puritan conscience, and had to endure the 
triumph of each in turn under the Common¬ 
wealth and at the Restoration. Its ardour de¬ 
clined into preciosity and the elaboration of arti¬ 
ficial refinement which (in France) earned the 
mockery of Moli^re. Yet the universal appeal of 
preciosity shows that it answered a need of the 
time; and platonic love has undoubtedly added 
something permanent to the complexity of that 
ritual dance with which human beings seek each 
other’s acquaintance. Perhaps Davenant was not 
wrong in his last word on the subject: 

There are Platonic-lovers, though but few 
The sect conceal’d, and still imagin’d new. 

(See also Romantic Love,) 


The boot on the face 

A POLICE STATE is a country in which the 
purity of the state is considered so much more 
imj^rtant than the rights of individuals, that the 
political police are given practically unlimited 
powers, while the private citizens whose liberty is 
infringed has no redress in law. The term is 
generally applied to those states where the in¬ 
dividual has no right to criticize the government, 
and few other rights of any kind; where the duty 
of being in full sympathy with the regime is held 
to be binding on all citizens, and is enforced by 
the political police. 
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The police state is an institution with a long 
and unpleasant history. Among the ancient 
Greeks, the Spartans had an organization called 
Krypteutj ‘the Secret’, whose function was to keep 
an eye on the large slave population and murder 
any slave who seemed to be dangerously gifted. 
Most of the Roman emperors maintained large 
numbers of spies, and used their evidence to dis¬ 
pose of prominent citizens thought to be guilty of 
dangerous thoughts. The Venetian Republic, 
even in the days of its decay, had a very efficient 
police system; dangerous individuals would sud¬ 
denly disappear, and soon their bodies would 
be found hanging in public, with no explana¬ 
tion. 

France under the first Republic and Napoleon 
I, and Russia under the last four Tsars, were both 
to some extent police states. But the most feared 
of all such organizations was the Spanish In¬ 
quisition, which for three centuries maintained a 
police state within a state. Suspects were arrested 
in secret, usually at night; they were tortured to 
make them confess, without always knowing what 
crime they were confessing to; they were not al¬ 
lowed to know the names of their accusers; and 
their families and friends could only guess what 
had happened to them, until they reappeared for 
acquittal or condemnation. 

In many ways the Inquisition was the fore¬ 
runner of the modern police state; but with a 
very important difference. It imprisoned, tor¬ 
tured and burned alive, not for the sake of the 
state, but for the sake of individual souls. Com¬ 
pared with a man’s immortal soul, his liberty and 
his life counted for nothing. And if it was too late 
to save his soul, he could at least be prevented 
from corrupting others. 

By the beginning of this century the Inquisition 
was an evil but distant memory. Even in Tsarist 
Russia the police system was beginning to give 
way before the pressure of public opinion; and 
throughout the Western world it seemed as if the 
march of inevitable progress was bound to go on 
increasing man’s freedom and dignity year after 
year. Then came the shock of the First World 
War, and the Russian Revolution, which replaced 
an inefficient dictatorship, full of holes and limi¬ 
tations, by a monolithic totalitarian state. ‘Pro¬ 
gress’ ceased to mean the development of in¬ 
dividual freedom, and came, in the minds of 


many people, to mean the inevitable rise of the 
all-powerful state, in which the individual was 
simply a microscopic and expendable unit. Even 
those who still hoped and believed that individual 
freedom would increase, no longer believed that 
its increase was inevitable. 

Police states rose up everywhere, even in 
countries that had a long and respected liberal 
tradition. Japan was essentially a police state; 
but Japan was a country that had never absorbed 
Western ideas of liberty and democracy in the 
first place. But Italy was in the centre of civilized 
Europe; and Italy (as well as Spain, where 
General Franco constructed a state on the 
Italian model) became a police state under the 
rule of ‘Fascism’, a political philosophy which 
seriously curtailed individual liberty and declared 
the individual to be nothing but the servant of 
the state. 

Adolf Hitler, who became dictator of Ger¬ 
many in 1933, followed the example of Italy; but 
he went a great deal further, and achieved, in 
National-Socialist Germany, a police state of the 
worst type. The Gestapo, or secret police, were 
answerable only to Hitler; their victims could get 
no protection from the law courts; and they made 
free use of secret arrest, imprisonment without 
trial, anonymous denunciation, torture, inde¬ 
finite imprisonment in conditions of degradation 
and starvation, and mass executions. The Ger¬ 
mans had been used to the protection of the law. 
The list of things they might not do had always 
been very long, but they had known that if they 
did nothing illegal they were safe. Yet under the 
new regime they could be faced with torture and 
death for not having Nazi sympathies; for being 
of the wrong race; or for having anti-Nazi re¬ 
latives (for the Hitler regime punished the family 
of the offender, if it could not catch the offender 
himself). 

The vast majority of the German people ac¬ 
cepted this state of affairs without protest. The 
individual no longer mattered; all that mattered 
was the German nation (see Herrenvolk). Ger¬ 
mans were declared to be ‘dedicated body and 
soul to the Leader’, and the aim of every good 
German was ‘Gleichschaltung’ - bringing the 
whole of his life into conformity with Nazi prin¬ 
ciples. The police were the guardians of this pro¬ 
cess. In the words of an official declaration in 
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1937: *Our politkil.1 pollqe is comprehensive be¬ 
cause it is omnipotent/ 

Even the German autocracy was limited com-' 
pared with that of the Soviet Union, The belief 
that Russia under Leain was a benevolent and 
idealistic Slate, and only developed into a tyranny 
under Stalin, is a myth. Lenin and his fallowcrs 
allowed no room fur individual liberty at all, 
and regarded the concept as ridiculous. For Lenin, 
as for Stalin, the security of the Soviet state, and 
of himself as Its ruler, was paramount; and he 
WHS prepared to defend it by getting rid nut only 
of anyone who was a danger, hut of anyone who 
might conceivably become a danger at any future 
time. There was only one real crime — hostility to 
die state - and whether that crime was expressed 
in deed, word or thought, or had not yet been 
express^ at all, wiis immateiial. 

An early official statement said that when a 
man was accused of a crime there was no point 
in trying to find out whether he had actually com¬ 
mitted it. ‘You have to ask him what class be be¬ 
longs to, what is his ortgin, hiS education and 
profession. It is those questions that should de¬ 
cide the fate of the defendant, and therein lies the 
meaning of the red terror.’ In the words of Lenin 
himself: ‘We must wipe off the face of the earth 
all If acts... of the policy of the Mensheviks and 
Social-Revolutionaries who qiealc about indi¬ 
vidual rights/ There could be DO righu for the 
individual, as the individual was nothing; he was 
*a multitude of one million divided by one mil¬ 
lion'. The whole existing geuerstion was only 
^manure for the future’. From such a standpoint, 
individual righLs became meaningless. 

At present the Soviet Union is the police state 
par txccilence. The citizen has not only no right 
to leave the country; his movement from one 
town to another is restricted and may be pro¬ 
hibited altogether. The laws that he can break are 
innumerable, but he cannot be certain of avoid¬ 
ing disaster by not breaking them; for the essen¬ 
tial crime is an incorrect attitude to the state, and 
that may be revealed by behaviour, or even by a 
manner, that is not punishable in itself. If he is 
tried, his counsel for the defence j$ expected to ad¬ 
mit his guilt and demand punishment for it. If he 
is to make a public appearance at a trial, he may 
be broken down until he is ready to make any 
confession that is required; and if be makes his 


escape, his punishment will foil on his family. 
No amount of past service to the state will do 
him ojiy good when he is accused; he will be made 
to confess that he was a spy and a saboteur all his 
life. 

If he is lucky, he will be shot. Otherwise he wilt 
be scut to a penal settlement where he is fed only 
SO long os he can work, and killed or allowed to 
starve when he can work no longer. Tliis im¬ 
prison mcnt is for a term of years, but is liable to 
be indefinitely extended; mid if he finally sur¬ 
vives, he returns to find himself an outcasL to 
whom it is not safe for anyone to speak. 

Outside the Union alt the countries in the 
Soviet bloc, including China, are police states. 
So is Yugoslavia, although there the pressure 1^ 
been relaxed. Argentina and Spain ore partial 
police states, in which the power of the state is to 
some extent limited by the force of public 
opinion. 

Tlie late George Orwell, in f9S4, drew a terri- 
f^ng picture of a w orld entirely controlled by 
rival police states, alt virtually indistinguishable, 
It was his belief that ’all the m&iti currents of 
political thought were authoritarian', and that 
the tendency everywhere was towards the setting 
up of the alt-powerful state. Whether the 
ori^nal purpose of this authoritariarnsm was to 
establish Communism or to fight against it, was 
immaterial; the end, iu any case, was thed«truc- 
lion of freedom. I le did not regard the destruc¬ 
tion of freedom os inevitable, but he did consider 
it very likely, unless freedom was defended with 
more courage and iDielligcnoc than is beiog shown 
at present 

The danger is that many people will try to de¬ 
fend it by destroying it. The recent proposal of 
Governor Shivers of Texas, that membership of 
the Conimujiist party should be punishable by 
death because of the harm it might bring to mil' 
lions of people, is an example of this type of 
rcasouirtg. If men are to be put to death not be¬ 
cause they arc ^ilty of crimes deserving deatli, 
but because their actions endanger the people 
(dial is, the state), iliat state is already a police 
state; and whether it is Communist or anti¬ 
communist is of minor importance; both are in- 
loJerable, 

iLLusTXATtON: Pflgcs 272 and 273. 
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The nnpirieat canscns^xtive 

POLITICS IS TUli ART OF THE POS¬ 
SIBLE may be taken as the motto of an em- 
pirical con^crvalLsm which is best known through 
the writings of Edmund Burke (1729-1797). and 
which plays a particularly important pari in the 
thought of all political parties in England. 

The phrase suggests a series of distinct and 
familiar ideas. Here are some of them - that the 
first question to of any policy is ^Will it 
work?^; that the test of whether a policy or an in¬ 
stitution will work is the icKi of acLuj^l experience 
- Tlas it or anything like iL ever worked in the 
past?*; tliat it h not enough to prove that a policy 
is just or even to show that it is physicaily pos¬ 
sible to bring it into force. Wilh il must also be 
ouked, the amount of compulsion involved in 
bringing it inio fon:e be justified by ihe result? 
The state's business is noi to create morality^ so 
it must JegTslatc an the basis of ihc moral con¬ 
victions of the community, however imperfect 
they may be; justice is a luicuryi stability and 
order are necessities; justice itself is not to be de¬ 
duced by absLracL reasoning From one or two 
dogmas, such as that all men are ^ual; it is lo be 
arrived al by cumparing and trying lo reconcile 
opposing ideas, also by watching institutions at 
i-vork in history and trying in infer from the way 
they function the way in which they ought to 
function; justice h a complex thing, since even 
when a body of principles has been set up, it re¬ 
mains to apply them at different times and in dif¬ 
ferent places; accordingly, in every political 
judgement ihere will be an dement of par lieu- 
larity aij we|) as of generality, the principle finding 
its embodiment in some particnlar form which is 
adapted to historical and geographical circum- 
suinces. 

Tht doctrine that man cannot escape from his 
environment, that his institutions and customs all 
bear the marks of particular condition^, geo- 
geographical and historical, climatic and cul¬ 
tural is impnrlant in Euroj^an Conservatism, 
and is especially associated with the writer Mon¬ 
tesquieu (16B9-I7S5), whose views, embodied in 
his famous VEsprit dtss his {174S), were mainly 
based on a study of Engtish polilicH* This Tela- 
tivism' lends to a bias in favour of tradition over 


innovatinn; It is no use man's trying to start 
afresh and build Utopia from scratch; the institu¬ 
tions he inherits ore the products of circum¬ 
stances which he cannot overcome or live dowm. 

It is such maxims as tliese that are implied in 
the saying that ^politics is the art of the possible', 
[t expresses one of the two main attitudes of mind 
towards the philosophy of the state. From the 
end of the ei^iteenth century onwards these two 
philosophies have struggled for ascendancy in 
EuropCt the great debate between them beginning 
with Burke's famous attack on the French Re¬ 
volution. Neither of them can be fully undcrstoo<l 
without reference to the other, so one must look 
at the utopian and ra lion a list theories which 
Burke attacked. 

t he great ambition of the eightccnth-ccntury 
rationalist thinkers was to have a philosophy of 
polities which would be universal and which 
could be deduced by reason from a few simple, 
general principles. Starling widi some such dog¬ 
ma as 'all men are bom free** they tried to deduce 
a rational system of justice In which there would 
be no loose ends and no compromisesp and 
which could apply at all times and in all places. 
The first problem then encountered was how to 
protect one man's freedom againsi the encroach¬ 
ments of another without curtailing freedom. 
They were opiimi^ts, however. They believed ibat^ 
throughout a large sector of human affairs ai any 
raie^ pcacc^ justice and order would result from 
simply allowing men to do as they chose. 

1‘hc economic theory still known as /cjijjCj- 
faite (q.v.) was based on this belief If producers 
w'cre wholly free to ctimpete with each Other in 
serving the community, the community would get 
the best service; if all men started from scratchy 
hereditary privileges being abolished, and pro^ 
ceeded to compete with each other for eminence 
and distinction, they would find their natural 
levels in society. Justice and freedom, far from 
being opposed ideas, were complementary* It was 
the state, the government, widi its prisons, its 
police and all its cramping rcsirictJons on the 
individual, which had produced injustice. The 
larger and more sophisticated societies had be¬ 
come, the more unjust they had become; what was 
wanted was a return to primitive innocence nnd 
purity. 

Above all, the mind must not be confused nor 
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the will paralysed by dependence upon tradition 
and custom which were the creatures of accident 
and self-interest: we must get back to essentials, 
not necessarily putting the clock back, but by 
trying to organize our more complicated modem 
lives on the basis of simple and universal prin¬ 
ciples. 

This optimism gave way before hard facts. It 
became apparent that when men were free to 
compete with each other, chaos and tyranny, not 
peace and order, ensued. The leaders of enlight¬ 
ened thought began to appreciate the importance 
of power. Men, they decided, were not yet to be 
trusted with the exercise of freedom. It was true 
that their interests did not collide, but they were 
not aware of this; they must be purified from the 
effects of their Wstory by a process of political 
education, and, in the meantime, power must be 
entrusted to the vanguard who were sufficiently 
in advance of their time to be given the leader¬ 
ship of society. Thus, the French Revolution, 
which began as a proclamation of liberty, ended 
in tyranny; but not before it had brought to 
birth some doctrines, like that of the transitional 
dictatorship, which were later to be extremely 
important in European political thinking. 

To all this the classic reply of conservatism is - 
‘Politics is the art of the possible’. 

As a comment on revolutionary and utopian 
thought, the statement has two chief meanings: 
in the first place, it criticizes the view that per¬ 
fection in human institutions is ever to be ex¬ 
pected, and it asserts the belief in Original Sin 
(q.v.). When perfection is sought, as during the 
Terror, it was sought by putting an unlimited 
power in the hands of men supposed to be in ad¬ 
vance of their time; when justice is sought through 
a ‘Rule of the Saints’, it is ignored that the saints 
^emselves are only men, and subject to all the 
imp)erfections of men. Tyranny is the price of the 
attempt to achieve perfection, a tyranny which 
begins with the noblest motives and ends in 
squalor and pettiness. 

Secondly, the world as it is must not be arro¬ 
gantly written off as the result of crime and acci¬ 
dent in history; it is rather a guide to the world 
as it ought to be. All men, at all times, are imper¬ 
fect; but also all of them contain some measure 
of good, and their very failings are misguided at¬ 
tempts to achieve good: only by studying the his¬ 


tory of institutions can we discover the good that 
is inherent in them and the ways in which it can 
be fulfilled. By concentration on the possible we 
are led to a better understanding of the real nature 
of the ideal, for the ideal will not be a simple 
thing, but a highly complex harmony brought 
about through the reconciliation of differences. 

Thus, the two approaches to politics stand out: 
those in the utopian tradition start with the prin¬ 
ciples and then set about applying them; those 
in the conservative tradition start with facts, look 
for the principles inherent in them, see that these 
principles must be modified in accordance with 
circumstance, and act in the knowledge that the 
permanent weaknesses of human nature set a 
limit to what they can ever hope to achieve. 

illustration: Page 324. 


A snowball on its way downhill 

‘ALL POWER CORRUPTS AND AB¬ 
SOLUTE POWER CORRUPTS AB¬ 
SOLUTELY/ The famous remark of Acton 
the historian (1834-1902), raises the central prob¬ 
lem of political thought. It is perennial in all cir¬ 
cumstances and in all societies. Its importance 
h^ been recognized by all the great political 
thinkers. Ordered government, and the enhance¬ 
ment of life which it can bring about, are impos¬ 
sible without sovereign power: yet liberty is con¬ 
stantly threatened by the abuse of sovereign 
power. It is therefore essential that power should 
be not only efficient, but also responsible. If 
power is captured by tyrants, it becomes des¬ 
tructive : if it is too much diffused, society breaks 
down. 

Aristotle, like Acton, believed that unbridled 
power turned the heads of rulers and he cited 
lurid examples of tyranny in the Persian Empire. 
He insisted that the answer to tyranny was the 
rule of law; ‘for man when perfected is the best of 
animals; but when separated from law and justice 
he is the worst of all’. This insistence on law or 
‘Constitutionalism’ has an ancient pedigree - 
more ancient than that of arbitrary power. Primi¬ 
tive societies, which are highly conservative, are 
generally ruled by the tribal elders, rather than 
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through the decisions of a single ruler. U is only 
with the rise of organized mr that miHtaTy die- 
taiQ^hip is likely to emerge. 

Power, ID fact, in primitive as well as in dvi- 
Iked societies, is Inevitably conditioned by cus¬ 
tom ^ ideas and w^ays of life. Even despotism has 
to recicon with the force of Itabit^ with the loyalty 
or disttffectioti of soldiers and police, and to cal¬ 
culate how much the community as a whole will 
submit to. Otherwise it can only be tempered by 
assassination, 

ITiis form of despotism has been widely prac¬ 
tised; and has, indeed, been compatible with 
elaborate civilization and art, but it demoralizes 
not only the rulers but also the ruled. It proceeds 
by a series of more or less veiled palace revolu¬ 
tions^ dynastic murders and popular revolts. 
Although it may present an imposlRg facade, and 
even achieve peace owr wide areas, it is liable to 
sudden collapse. The most notorious ejtamples of 
the corruption of power have been provided by 
the Romau Emperors, whose misdeeds have 
echoed down the ccniuries. Nero and Caligula 
are stilt by-words, Uut they have been for sur¬ 
passed by modern tyrants. Hitler achieved a 
range of devastation probably greater than that 
of Genghis Khan. He proved a classic ejLOmple of 
die degeneration and madness which moralists 
have always declared are the tyrant's doom. 

Vet power is necessary. Like a bucket of nitro¬ 
glycerine, it is dangerous to handle, and clabor* 
ate precautions must be laken in its use. One 
must therefore define its nature and origins. 

Some pohtica] thinkers have pronounced that 
power is in its nature absolute, since it can derive 
only from Giid through his represetitatives, 
ecclesiastical or lay. Sir Robert Filmcr (d. 1653) 
wnd Joseph dc Maistre (c. I7S^IS21) believed 
this, Oihers have derived it from sheer conquest, 
and declared, with Hobbcs and Ifegcl, Uiat might 
makes righL Hegel staled tliat we "ore apt to for¬ 
get the truth that lives in power\ This view im¬ 
plies a government of absolute power* and a re- 
jmlting comiption which spreads tltroughout 
The ruler delermines not only mcn^s 
actions, but also their state of mind* and history 
is rcwTtiten according to the demands of propa¬ 
ganda. In such a society, in the long run, tech¬ 
nical incompetence is likely to develop. 

Another justification of tyranny is fi>r ihe 


tyTant to claim to be tiie embodied will of the 
society, as when Richard 11 declared that the 
laws of England were in his own breosL when 
Louis XIV said Tdmi c'esi or when Hitler, 
on the eve of the Rdhm purge, propounded that 
he was the iacamate will of the German people. 

All these theories of arbitrary power tend, as 
Acion and Aristotle observe, to comiption. 
What are the alternative theories of power? 
They are much more useful than the apparently 
realist theories already described. They derive 
powder from the general life of ihc people as ex¬ 
pressed through instliutious to which govern¬ 
ment is ultimately responsible. The momi wurih 
of individuals is recognized, and the sac red ness 
of human life. These are safeguarded through 
institutions whieh dLifTcr In form, but which are^ 
in principle, the same 

Such a commonwealth may be oligarchic, as 
was the British Constiiuticn in 168S, and yet suc¬ 
ceed in expressing the general Interest of the 
society. It may also, as in Great Britain and the 
United States today, be based on universal suf¬ 
frage; and it may, as m America^ be safeguarded 
by an elaborate system of checks and balances. 
This may even lend to paralyse the executive or 
render the conduct of policy too slow at periods 
of economic and poll deal crisis. In Great Britain, 
many authorities now believe that there h a dan¬ 
ger of the constitution becoming unbalanced ow¬ 
ing to the predominant power of the Cabinet and 
ihc House of Commons working tlirough a great 
bureaucracy, unchecked by the Monarchy or the 
House of Lords. This danger may be real, but it is 
mOd compared with that of a monolithic party, 
or a mill lory dictatorship* since the machine^ 
still exists whereby it can be remedied, if public 
opinion believes chiinge is nrecsssiy. 

Such flexibility - the power to And out where 
Ihe shoe pinclies, so thal constitutional refonos 
can be milde and govcriimenis removed through 
the will of the nation constitutionally expensed - 
makes com prcnTii.se possiblCt and bo avoids the 
disruption of ihe state by revolution and counter- 
re volution. The abuse of power, with its moral 
degradutJon and practical disadvantages, is 
therefore most effcciively controlled through con¬ 
stitutional government in areas where the tradi¬ 
tion and mentality of the people make it work¬ 
able. It is lilcely that the problem of world-order, 
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now so urgent, can only be lastingly solved 
through the development of the United Nations 
into a constitutional world government by 
consent. 

T^e appeal of this kind of government is 
limited. That we have to recognize. Throughout 
history Acton’s advice has been widely and con¬ 
sistently disregarded over great areas of the 
world. Karl Marx, for example, made the mis¬ 
take of thinking political problems less important 
than economic laws; and while he made a pro¬ 
found economic diagnosis, he under-estimated 
the perennial and central importance of the prob¬ 
lem of power. Thus Marx held that a free com- 
rnunist society would emerge from a period of 
dictatorship, miscalculating the corruption and 
lust for authority which dictatorship was bound 
to bring. Naturally, therefore, Marx’s doctrines 
have been best carried out in areas where arbi¬ 
trary power has been habitual. 

The world is now divided, as Alexis de Toc- 
queville and Acton foresaw that it would be, into 
two camps. One is based on centralized and 
bureaucratic tyranny;’the other upon the prin¬ 
ciple of constitutional government by consent. 
In one the corruption of power is rampant; in the 
other it is to a great extent controlled. Urgently, 
if civilization is to avoid an atomic World War 
- which would be the ‘absolute’ example of the 
abuse of power - the maintenance and further 
diffusion of the constitutional control of power 
are n^ssary. The central and perennial prob¬ 
lem of pohUcal theory, defined by Acton, may 
wel become the question of the survival of 
civilized mankind. 

It should be mentioned that though the form 
of Acton’s ‘dictum’ quoted above is the one in 
general use, the exact wording in a letter by him 
is: Power tends to corrupt and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely’. 

illustration: Page 325. 


Truth is what works 

PRAGMATISM has been expounded b 
philosophers, C.S. Peirce (1839 
1914), William James (1842-1910), and Joh 


Dewey (1859-1952), who have each developed 
quite different theories. The single most im¬ 
portant view they have in common is a certain 
general attitude to the philosophical concept of 
‘truth’. Pragmatism rejects the idea that truth is 
absolute, objective and final, something inde¬ 
pendent of ourselves which we try, more or less 
successfully, to apprehend. 

According to Pragmatism, what is true is ‘what 
works’: truth is not contemplated but achieved; 
it is the end-product of intellectual inquiry, much 
as a successful mechanical invention is tihe end- 
product of practical inquiry. 

So Pragmatism has two elements, one nega¬ 
tive or destructive, the other constructive. The 
negative element is not new, but at least as old as 
Protagoras, the Greek Sophist who put forward a 
thorough Relativism, both in ethics and in theory 
of knowledge: ‘Man is the measure of all things; 
of what is, that it is; and of what is not, that it is 
not’. In Plato’s dialogue Theaetetus this view of 
Protagoras is criticized as implying that each 
man’s judgement is as true as any other’s, which 
is a paradox. Socrates suggests that one man’s 
judgement, even if it is not more ‘true’, might be 
‘better’ than another’s, rather as one doctor’s 
prescription might be better than another’s: but 
this is not pursued. 

David Hume (1711-1776) professed a highly 
sceptical theory of knowledge: ‘In all the inci¬ 
dents of life’, he wrote, ‘we ought still to preserve 
our scepticism. If we believe that fire warms, or 
water refreshes, ’tis only because it costs us too 
much pains to think otherwise.’ Here Pragma¬ 
tism emerges as the practical reconciliation of a 
paradoxical philosophy with the exigencies of 
common life. Judgement can be suspended, but 
not action. There is no truth, but we have to act 
as if there were. ‘Acting as if’ sums up this nega¬ 
tive side of pragmatism. 

There are good reasons why the constructive 
side of pragmatism had to await the Americans. 
The Greek philosophers were not merely un¬ 
practical men, they had a positive contempt for 
practical considerations. The Greek term banau- 
stikon expressed the attitude of the ‘gentleman’ 
to the business of servants and slaves. Corres¬ 
pondingly, they had an exaggerated respect for 
the ideal of intellectual contemplation. To see - 
especially with the mind’s eye - was nobler than 
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TO do; ihe v^ry word ‘theory^ {lAeor/la) means a 
spectacle. They ravoured pure luatheiriBitrcs (for 
wtuch Pydmgore^ had Ln^titutcd a mystic cult) 
rather than natural science: Ecometry was un- 
lai tiled with &urdld pructicaJ afTaini. Plato in. The 
Republic ridicules the idea that mathematics 
might be studied with a view to practical 
utility^ 

Christianity abolished the distinction between 
‘bond and free\ slave and master; but for the 
intellectual world of the phUosopbers il ^ubsti- 
tutedf not the practical worldk but the ^tpiritual 
world. In the Middle Ages, when intellectual as 
well as spirittia] matters were the subject of cleri¬ 
cal dogmas there was little scope for the idea of 
independent research* The Age of Reason saw a 
new rationalism witli pointers to Gna! and cer¬ 
tain knowledge* Even in the reaction of the 
eighteenth century^ leading philosophena stiJI 
shared a cultural background not unlike that of 
the Greeks: dicy were, on the wholck men of 
leisure. In America, on the other hand, the ab¬ 
sence of an aristocratic tradition* the comple¬ 
mentary ideals of mdividuaJiSTn and community, 
and the positive enthusiasm for science and scien¬ 
tific control, all combined (though m very differ¬ 
ent proporrions) to favour the constructive side 
of Pragmatism in iu three chief exponents, 

William James borrowed the term Tragma- 
tism* from Peirce, and being a more gifted writer 
gained currency for his own version of it at the 
expense of tJic original* James's pragmatism is 
well illus^trated by bis doctrine of religion. Truth 
is what works; belief in God is ‘true" if it proves 
to be Useful in practiDc; and mIigiou.s belief does 
satisfy practical rteeds. This might be called 
Utilitarian Pragmadsm, 

fJewey calls bis doctrine "Instiiimentalism^ 
Whfli is fundamental is a process which he calls 
Inquiry; this is neither purely theoretical nor 
purely practicai. “ThcoTy and practice' is itself a 
false antith^ls perpetuated by the intellectual- 
ist3c philosophy agoinsL which the Pragmatists 
protest. Inquiry 15 best described in biological 
terms: it is a process whereby 3 human organism 
tries to improve its retadon with a temporarily 
uTisaiisfactop^ eitviTonmcnt. Thoughbi are * 111 - 
sirumenml" in this process, but thoughts are not 
purely mental events: weal so think with ourhands 
and tools. ‘Truth' is the theoretical aspect of the 


provisionally completed inquiry* This might be 
called RiologicaJ Pragmadsm. 

Both these types of pragmatism have been 
severely crilicij&cd* Even Marxist writers (who 
might have been expected to welcome a philo¬ 
sophy in terms of practical human activities) Join 
forces with Bertrand Russell and common sense 
In attacking the pragmatist rejection of objecti¬ 
vity. According to such critics, truth is whai 
corresponds with the fads as they are^ nut as we 
happen to investigate them* As against William 
James* for instance, people seeking religious In- 
sirnction are interest^ in the question of whether 
God exists* not the question of whctl^cr it is use¬ 
ful to believe that he exists. As against Dewey, 
*inquicy' presupposes some facts about which we 
inquire; an answer to our question is satisfactory 
because it is true* not true because it is satis¬ 
factory. 

CS, Peirce's pragmatism is less open to criti¬ 
cism. It is not primarily a theory of truth at all; 
It is a theory of definition, *a method of ascer¬ 
taining the meanings of hard words and abstract 
conceptionsV The method is summarized in the 
formula: 

Consider what effects, that niighl concdv^ibly h'lvo 
pfnciical bauin^p wc ccnccive ihe object of out concep¬ 
tion to have. Then, our conwprfon of ih^ effiKis is the 
whole of our ooticeptioa of the object. 

This is an attack on another traditional ‘corre¬ 
spondence' tlieory: the ‘correspondence" between 
a word and an *idea" or mental content which is 
supposed to be what the word means. Pragma¬ 
tism holds, on the contrary, that an expression 
gets its menning froiTi tlie practical experiences or 
procedures which its use suggests, Peirce's maxim 
expressed in the ubDvcH:^uoted formuJa has certain 
afliifiitLes with the Verification Principle of the 
modem Loginai Positivists (q,v,),and indeed was 
used by him for a similar purpose* tlie ‘elimina¬ 
tion" of traditional metaphysics as ‘meaningless^ 

The thcoiy of 'truth' is coloured by Peirce's 
fiimillarity with the methods of the physical 
sciences. What is it for a scientific hypothesis to 
be ‘true'7 Its [ruth cannot be leslcd by simply in¬ 
specting it and noting n 'correspondence' with a 
TactV It has to be tested by its consequences. In 
certain cases - if. for instatice, certain observa¬ 
tions are obtained which would be predictable 
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from ihc hypothesis - it is accepted; in others it is 
rejected. But who delermincs which con^Lcqucrncc^ 
justify acceptance or rejection? Not the private 
invcscig^tor. Science is3 cn-ppcrativc activity, and 
questions of acceptance or rejeotion of scientific 
Ktatements arc decided by criteria which are pub¬ 
lic to the coitLOiunlty of scientlsis. And so in 
^ncral: "tnilh^ is what is acapted by public 
criteria; a true opinion is one which Ihc com- 
m unity settles down\ This might be called 
Methodological Pragmatism. 

Within i^rtain Jimits it is substantiaJIy cor¬ 
rects but die question remains^ how far is it cor^ 
mt outside the domain of science - in hLStory, far 
example, or theology, or philosophy itself? li is 
almost 3 commonplace among modem philo¬ 
sophers wlio would not call themselves pragma¬ 
tists, that there are a number of philosophical 
questions (such as the problem of Determinism, 
of the foundations of ethics and politics), which 
can receive an ultimate answer only in pragmatic 
terms. 

This represents, perhaps, a satisfactory com¬ 
promise tetween the traditional contempladve 
philosophy with its associated concept of a static.^ 
independent reality^ comprehended by a pure act 
of knowing - and the down-t(^eart}i, shirt-sleeve 
philosophy of the workshops which the more 
extreme types of progmatisen liavc suggested. 
Human beings are not pure intelligences; and 
neither are they simply organisms. But thoughts, 
statements, theories, intellectual attitudes and 
philosophicK arc all functionally related to the 
particular problems a man has to deal with in 
his actual life in society. 


Predestination has relevance only in 

a context of Christian doctrine, in between the 
extremes of complete determinism and com¬ 
plete free wiU. 

A dictionary dehnitioit for predestioation is 
belief that God hax foreordained ev'ety ac- 
tioa, and pftdestitied every soul, therefDre, to 


hell or sal vatic n^ Apart from explicit statements 
by St Paul, the Gospel accounts of the relations 
of Jesus and Jttdas niisc the i^^uc in its sharpest 
form, llie most circumsiantial of the Passion nar¬ 
ratives, that of John, makes it clear that Jesus 
had foreknowledge of even the most trivial of 
Judas's acts, the dipping of the morsel of bread, 
as well aa the certainly that Judus would betray 
him. It is also clear that Juda^^ was to be held 
accountable for what he did - ^Better for that 
mon had he never been bom^ - and dial he was 
not in any sense forced to do what he did. Some 
of Jesiis^s sayinp in Judases presence can only be 
construed as warnings, and in any case the hnal 
ruin of Judas was accomplished not by the be^ 
trayaJ^ but by his suicide, his finaJ refusal to ac¬ 
knowledge Jesus by asking forgiveness. So it ts 
clear that Christians who take the Bible and 
biblical doctrine seriously, are forced to face 
vexing problems of divine foreknowledge and its 
consequences for freedom and responsibility. 

One way out of the dihicully which has more 
to be said for it than appears at lirst sight was 
taken by the Anglican divine, William Beveridge 
(1637-1706), Bishop ofSt Asaph, when he wrote: 
‘God's predestination... must needs be infinitely 
above man‘s apprehension. So that a cockle-fish 
may as soon crowd tlie ocean into its narrow 
shell, as vain man ever comprehend the decrees 
of God/ 

There arc neatly two related but dilferent prob¬ 
lems in God^s foreknowledge and his fre^om. 
T^e fit^L is by far the more important, because it 
gives rise to all the dijftculties: it is only because 
we have to suppose that God foresees everything 
that we get into difficultjes about his will, when 
we have to make him responsible for the terrible 
events of which wc know him to have had forc- 
kuowlcdge. Yet it is on the problems created by 
Cod's will that the bitterest controversies have 
raged. At the time of the Berentnation, for ex¬ 
ample, this was chiefty what was meant by pre¬ 
destination. Harking back to the dictionary de¬ 
finition, Calvin the French reformer (1509^1564) 
wrote: 

By predestination we the eternal decree of God, 
by which he has decided in his ciwii mind what be wistKSi 
tn hiippexi io the case of each imliriduul. For all are not 
cTCflicd On an equal footing, but for some eternal life b 
piCHO<fdairKik 4nd for othen^ elemal damnation. 
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Th& !iuurec^ of Calvio^s concern are obvious: 
ii Is necessary to affirm the omnipotenoc and 
omnL^icnuc of Gud, Vet one can onJy feel that 
Calvin stressed these at the expense of God's 
mercy and his goodness. We mtist aJJow that 
God's freedom here is limited. Calvin seems to 
have missed the point made by St Augustine, 
who wrote: 

It sun^ly camiot be said that God Mmsdf has noi rree- 
dom of choice because he ts uoable to 

The limitations are only apparent, they are only 
vcThuL but they must be affirmed if wc arc not to 
caricature the Gospel teaching on God's mercy 
and his prom be of salvation simply to free the 
notion of hJs omnipotence from all obscurity. 

In his view on God's foreknowledge Calvin is 
uneTCCCptionablc: 

When we attiibute foieJuiowledge lo God w* mean 
iliat all thiog$ have ever been, and! eternally remiint 
beTom his eyes; so that to his knowledge nothing is future 
nr pail, but all thinjfs Stic presttU. 

He is in perfect accord with St Thomas Aquinas 
in his dictum that ^to God all Lime is eternally 
present', Thb docs not mean that God's fore- 
knowledge h at all like that of n ctyisial-gazer; 
it means that to God there are no yesterdays, 
todays or tomorrows, that his foreknowledge b 
not advance knowledge, but present knowledge. 
It b only when we make statements about God’s 
knowledge in human terms - and we have to ex¬ 
press them in human langxiage and thus force 
them into die inescapable partilions of past, 
present and future - that difficulty arises. But it is 
really an intcllcciual or imaginative difficulty, 
due to ihe linguistic impossibility of finding pre¬ 
cise words to convey ihe relation betweea natural 
and supernatural. For some purposes, though 
obviously not for alh natural freedom and super¬ 
natural predestination can be related and trcaled 
as two distinct categories: aUimaicly they point 
to the same thing. If the supernatural contains 
Lhe natural whilst also spreading beyond the 
natural, it must seem as though supernatural 
predestiiiatioTi annihilates natural fre^om. Yet 
it is also true that the natural has its rights and 
that its frcEdom is real. Actions which are deter¬ 
mined freely must seem, as they did to LicbniK, 
faintly paradoxical; but without being irrational 


this expresses obscurely a Lruth which it is not 
within reason's capacity to express in the round. 

PredesUnaijon must mean that dierc are no IFsin 
history, no interesting possibilities^ bat the logical 
explanation that everything is for the bcsi in the 
best of all possible worlds is not a tenable sola- 
lion. That was Calvin's mistake. There arc too 
many terrible events, too much evidence of an 
evil power at work to permit this. History is like 
an elaborate game. One player is supreme and is 
bound to win because he mokes the rules* But he 
is perfectly fair, and once he has made a rule he 
will abide by it, and perfectly good^ so that the 
rule itself will be the best possible rule, One of 
the nilc 3 is the free and responsible participation 
of all the players in the game; they must play 
the gnme^ but how they play it is up to them. 

The obligation may seem to contradict ibe 
freedom^ but this is not so. Freedom is a word of 
power: to have power one must have existence 
firsts to exist one must have a Context; the con- 
icxi is ihe gome, the freedom is the power to par¬ 
ticipate. It is only because one great player, the 
DevU (q,vO, has cheated that the game is in any 
way competitive at ail, that it is a ganic, and that 
it is not a glorious ritual. Fart of the contest is 
fought out in the world of men, Each man is not 
only a player in the game, but also a prize for 
which the evil player will go on cheating in order 
to win. He is clever, be has great powers which, 
once given to him, God will not lake away. He 
will have triumpliant successes, but they will al¬ 
ways cost more than they arc w^orth. When God 
became man, the Devil achieved his utter humi¬ 
liation arid bJs abject expulsion from the world 
by contriving hJs cracLFixIuii, but oidy at the cost 
of expelling all those who choose to go with him 
from the Devifn world to God's heaven. Finally 
ihere will be no 'worldV only heaven, and hell 
where the Devil ia* 

Predeslinatioa is an tssemial part of Christiaii 
doctrine, and must retain its force so long a$ 
that dcsctrine exists. But the con tern porary con¬ 
cern, widespread outside the Christian Church, 
witli attempts to unravel the 'laws of histoTy\ lo 
explain the rise and fall of eivilizations os some¬ 
thing more than the cc^llccted histories of numer¬ 
ous individuals, suggests that the problems of 
predestination are real problems with a basis in 
human experience as well as biblical doctrine. 
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Yhf idm jtrsi^Tess 

PROGRESS^ )4n e$$(attii1]y ninctecntb-ccD* 
liirj cancjept, was unramiliar in Antiquity, or in 
the massive and traditioiia] societies of China, 
India and the Far East. The vast majoritv of 
mankind unlij recent times generally thought 
civiliMlion more apt lo degc titrate than to ad¬ 
vance. The Greeks and Romans saw history as a 
cyclic rocnritnce. and Hesiod depicted a Golden 
Age (q.v.}, lapsing into an Age of iron. A more 
hopeful view was ekpressed by Lucretius, who 
nrsl used the term in something like a modem 
sense. He referred to pnniitive man as progres¬ 
sing step by step — ^^ereiiJ'jjoi pragretiicfties. 

With die triumph of Christianity a more pessi¬ 
mistic view was agmn asserted. The world was 
regarded as merely the ihreshold of Eicrailw a 
leshng-grotind where life was dominated by 
Ongioiil Sin (q.v,)^ which only Revelation Could 
redeem. I^urther, the techjiological ^klW nf Anti- 
quity was never comparable to our own, partly 
because it was a slave-owning civilLiaiion where 
technology was despised. With the breakdown of 
this society into local and feudal provincialism 
even confidence in the Roman achievement 
laded, nie sparse and rudimentary thinkers who 
survived were in ao condition to do more than 
tonsmit a garbled version of the conservative 
Ideas of Ac past. And with the revival of specula¬ 
tion in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries inter¬ 
est centred on theob^cal questions. Tlicre was 
SLII no conception of progress in the modern 

of Humanism in Italy and 
the d^elopmcnt of more worldly interests, there 
was htilc idea of progress. Dante, Petrarch and 
Mac^avelh all looked back to an idealized Ro¬ 
man Empire, and the scholars of the Renaissance 
were concemed to recover tire great classical 
mastc^ic^ rather than look to the future 
ftgarded political affairs as being 
hkely 0 degenerate and as largely determined by 
Fate. In the «ventccnth century Hobbes's writ¬ 
ings were sull coloured by a static gloom 

devised, John 

^ ^ j'^,.^1^ cooGcm for property and busi¬ 
ness, and belief in toleration, held a more optimis¬ 


tic vicWj but it was not tin til the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury that the French rationalist thinkers postu¬ 
lated the tuodern idcu of progress. 

Voltaire (1694-1778) popalaiized the idea {if 
in a raihtr sceptical way), since he believed that 
Reuson played a dominant part in aJfoirs^ in spite 
of the follies and crimes of mankind, and that 
influence woiild increase with the destruction of 
religions dogma. A. R.J. Turgot (1727-1781) also 
held that the htiman race was destined to advance; 
not through Reason, but through ‘instinct*. The 
tone of the Influential Trench Encyclopaedists 
made for conhdence in the improveincn: of 
society ihrotigh knowledge. But Condorcct 
(1743-1794) was tlie most eloquent prophet of 
the idea of progress. His Sketch 0/an Hisiarkal 
Ficmre of the Progress 0 / the Hwwn Mittd was 
published after his deaths and in it he expressed 
the opUmism of the American and French 
Revolutions^ He was also passionately anti- 
clerical, and devised a secular Wp' of History 
in terms of successive advance. He believed 
that the history of civilization proved the fact of 
intclIcchiaJ and political progress. 

In England^ Jeremy Bentham and Adam Smith 
both believed in improvement: Bentham cn- 
favoured to achieve progress in law by applying 
utilitarian rather than traditiDnal standards : 
Adam Smith held that if the economic system was 
understood and allowed to follow iu natural 
course^ great economic progress would come 
about. 

These beliefs were encouraged by new philo¬ 
sophies of history. The Italian thinker, Giovanni 
Battista Vico (16Ag-1744), a pioneer in historical 
philosophy^ had envisaged an Age of the Cfods, 
^ving place to an Heroic Age, in turn followed 
by a Human Age. Hegel also discovered a philo¬ 
sophy of history m which successive world- 
historic peoples dominated one another in a dia- 
Jeciica] process - of which the culmination was the 
Pru!v.rian Smic. Similarly, Ksirl held that a 
dialectic process, materialistically determined, 
was fated to produce a clash of wnrld-Jitsioric 
classes, bound inevitably to give place to a die- 
tsiorahip of the proletariat^ which, in its 
must progressively wither away into a classless 
s^cty. Here poverty would he abolished by the 
release of the full powers of modem productiun, 
and social injustice would be rectified* Monc re- 
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fleets both I [egers dynainic view of history snd 
tlic rtiHtcrialiiC opdinistii of the Industrial Re¬ 
volution- 

Libera] thinkers, meanwhile, increasingly pro¬ 
pagated progressive views. Mazdm (1805-1872) 
was the most eloquent prophet of the idea, Tro- 
gress’; he wToie, is the Providential law.' He 
believed that the masses of humanity^ now at last 
included in the benefits of eiv ilizfl tinn^ would go 
forw'ard in an ideaUslic fraternity in w^hJeh 
national coitfiicts and class confUcts would be 
abolished. Comic (179&-1 857) reinforced the idea 
of progress by a primitive sociology. He thought 
history had dcv'eloped through three phases, the 
Thcologicai, the Metaphysical and tlie PositivisL 
In the PositisTst phase man would make himselL 
inspired by an organlju^d religion of Humanity, 
he would order the world aright. But where 
Maizioi wa^ n democrat, Comte, following 
Saint-Simon, believed in the rule of bankers and 
ladnstrialistSH 

The mid-ninctcenih century saw ihe culmina- 
don of the belief in progress. Buckle and Lecky 
brilliantly depicted history in these terms; and 
although Winwood Readers iinniensely popular 
Mariyrdom of Mm took a grim view of the past , 
it was inspired by brash optimism. Further^ the 
scientific discoveries of the time - in particular, 
Darwin's theory of evolurion - gave a new factual 
basis to the idea of progress, even if achieved 
through suffering and competition. Herbert 
Spencer^ who advt}catcd the survival of the fittest 
in society, supported the (ausez-faire economists 
in the view that competition is bound to create 
progress. 

This predominant nineteenth-century belief 
had never been accepted by the Catholic Church* 
Both Joseph dc Maistre (c. 1754-1321), and even 
the liberal Popes, disbelieved in it. Their criti¬ 
cism WHS reinforced by die psycbologica] dis¬ 
coveries which emphasized the importance of the 
irrational in human affairs. Gcorj^s Sorel (1347- 
1922) regarded progress as a typical ^bourgeois^ 
myth. In our own day^ SpengJer and Toynbee 
have popularized pessimistic philosophies of 
hTstory^ and modern sociologists and anthro¬ 
pologists also* no longer believe in the universal 
hnear patterns of development which carUer 
thinkers believed to be discernible* 

Yet one cannot deny the fact of progress in the 


sense of the increased power of mankind over its 
environment. While there is no evidence of an 
inevitable law of pTogre^js^ knowledge has 
achieved fantastic advances since prehistoric 
times. If political conduct can be adapted to liic 
revolutionary conditio ns created by the discovery 
of nuclear power^ the possibilities of further ad¬ 
vance remain stupendous. Even if civiJizaticn 
were temporarily crippled by atomic war, it seems 
unlikely that miKjem knowledge would be lost. 
Progress in control of environment must be ac¬ 
cepted, if nut ns a law, as a fact. On the evidence 
of the brief time-span of recorded hijjtory^ this 
originally Western European idea is now increas¬ 
ingly acknowledged throughout the worldn And 
increased power over the world and over himself 
gives man the promise, thou^ not the gtmranlec, 
of the enhancement and enrichment of life. 

jLLusTaATtON: Page 408- 


Pruletoriai and working closjr 

The PROLETARIAT in ancient Rome were 
those who served the state only by breeding. It 
w-as a derogatory term, proi^tarius (from tlie 
Latin proieSr offspring) for the lowest class in the 
community^ with the sense that *riff-raff^ has 
today. 

In the social thought of the nineteenth century 
ihc word acqLured a much more specific memiing* 
The proletariat came to denote the propertylcss, 
wage-earning class created by the Industrial Re¬ 
volution who had only their labour to seU. This 
conception of the proletariat was mainly due to 
the work of Karl Marx (I8I8—IS33)* To Marx 
the main feature of Tnt«lem society' was a eon diet 
between the owmers of the instruments of pro¬ 
duction - specifically industrial instrumctits ^ 
and the machine-tending prolctoriaL According 
to his theories this conflict w'ould result in an in¬ 
evitable revolution. As the proletariat became 
conscious of itsetf as a class, it would overthrow 
the bouTgeolsie and establish a dasslcsis society. 

Thus in the Marxian tradition the conception 
of the proletariat became romantically ennobled. 
Jn the first iusiance the proletarians were re^ 
garded as the victims of on unjust system of 
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distribution of rewards brought about by capital- 
ism. That is, they wew not getting a proper share 
of the things which they produced with the swoat 
of their brows and the ache of their muselcs. 

Far froni being the rift-raff of society, the 
proletariat bad in its hands, according to Marx, 
the destiny not only of itself as a class but of al] 
humanity. Because it was the 'last' submerged 
class, the revolution it would achieve would end 
class conflicL By contrast the nff-raff in Marxian 
sociology consisted of the lAmipatprolelaruii, 
those members of the propcrtylcss stratum ou 
the fringe of the Industrial structure who could 
not be counted on to develop the sentiments of 
class loyalty and solidarity. 

The esteem in which the proletariat came to be 
held in the radical socialist thought of the nine¬ 
teenth century » analogous to the glorification 
of the Noble Savage (q.v.) in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Both were regarded as possessing (he high¬ 
est virtues. The strength of the proletariat was 
held up in sharp contrast to bourgeois decadence 
and hypocrisy. Of course, this was uot the first 
time in history that a movement of thought mobi¬ 
lized powerful scntiiDcnts on behalf of the under¬ 
privileged, nor was Marxism alone in the nine¬ 
teenth century in doing so. Capitalism, with all 
the sociat fre^om that it both created and pre¬ 
supposed, suocceded in generating great hostility 
to itself in the societies where it becomes eslab- 
Ush«L This was felt particularly among aristo¬ 
crats and bureaucrats and amongst the intelli¬ 
gentsia, who focused theircon tempt for theecono- 
mic system upon its most representative type, the 
bourgeois or capilalisL This contempt involved a 
corresponding elevation of the working man. 

Marxism in its literal text repudiates moral 
judgements about the actors Id the historical 
drama it attempts to Outline. Its alleged Objectiv¬ 
ity rested upon the premise that ideologies and 
other cultural elements are determined by mater¬ 
ial factoTs - what men think and how ilicy be¬ 
have are determined by the position which they 
have in the economic system. By this postulate 
the bourgeoisie behaved as they did, not because 
tliey wanted to, but because they had to. and 
were thus exonerated from moral turpitude. They 
opprtesed the proletariat; but that was a neces¬ 
sary phase of historical evolution, in which the 
proletariat were being prepared for their part 


By the same token the virtues of the have-nots, 
the proletariat, must be less a manifeslatioD of 
innate moral superiority than the result of ihei'r 
position in history and in society. If they were to 
rise and liberate mankind, that, too, was ordained 
by ‘scicRiilic' analysis. Marxism, though, could 
hardly remain cold analysis. Who could believe 
that a social class was destined to rise, revolt, 
and re-order human society without also de¬ 
veloping the Strongest moral and emotional en¬ 
thusiasms in its behnin 

In consequence, Marxism became program¬ 
matic, concerned with implementing the revolu¬ 
tion throu^ the international organization of 
the proletariat and throu^ the entry of the pro¬ 
letariat into political life. Tbe First Entemationiil 
Working Men's Association was founded in 1864. 
Marx himself played a leading part in drawing 
up its constitution; and declared in bis inaugural 
address that the working class must achieve its 
own emandpaiion. On the face of things there 
was no need to take any steps to achieve what was 
inevitable; though Marx did maintain that effort 
would help the inevitable to come about less 
painfully and more efficiently, 

Marx and his followers looked on themselves 
05 the vanguard of tbe proletariat: in developing 
class consciousness among the workers, they, us 
intellectuals, were merely bringing them to a 
knowledge of their mission in history. Certairly 
the term proletariat came to mean much more 
than an occupational category. It became a sym¬ 
bol with which all (whatever their social position) 
who believed in the Ma rxian doctrines could 
identify. Engebt, who was Marx's friend and col¬ 
laborator, was a monufaeiurcr; and Marx him¬ 
self was certainly no member of the working 
class. 

The looseness of the term was augmented by 
Marx's conclusion that world revolution, in the 
first, transitrona] stage, would be marked by ^ 
dictatorship of the proleloriaL In Russia the 
dictatorship, in fact, had tbe only meaning which 
'dicLatorship of the prolctaHaf possibJy could 
have, i.c. a dictatorship fit the rtante o/tbe prole¬ 
tariat. The ruling £lite in the U.S.S.R. were no 
more membcTB of the working class than Marx 
had been: they were professional revolutionaries 
who bad thcoiized. agitated, and conspired to 
effcei a change in power. 
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The thcxiitr^iL^ i>r ihfi cikrmtar^hip ofthe proletar¬ 
iat can be chaffed either with conscious deception 
or with the greatest degree of self-deception con¬ 
ceivable in politics^ since ruiing and iabouring 
are very different thingSp and they completely 
evaded the problem of political power^ 

The attempt to obUteraic die disunedon be¬ 
tween the rulers and the ruled has long since been 
reversed, [n this procOkS the term proletariat has 
gone out of fashion in the vocabulary of Com¬ 
munist Russia^ A$ a revoLutionary syenboi it is 
no longer really palatable to the ruling dictator¬ 
ship - even though as part of their heritage it 
cannot be repudiated ouiriglvi - since to them 
the revolution is now a thing of the past^ 
in the indusiriaJi;^j:d societies of the West, 
where Mant predicted a proletarian revolution 
which bos never taken place, ihc term proletariat 
hardly counts any more as a symbol of politics, 
and is not applied by the workers to themselves. 
In the United Slates, as an extreme eaaiiiple, 
even the term working-class, let alone proletar¬ 
iat* * is neither a social nor a pohUca] reality. But 
American society is one in which over ninety per 
cent of the population regard themselves as 
middle clo^. 


Do^iblr-Uilk 

PRO PAGAN D At the act of disseminating 
opinions, is an entirely normal activity not pecu¬ 
liar lo any particular aiatc of sndety or stage of 
history. With the advance of Literacy and the ex¬ 
tension of the political classes to embrace most of 
die community* it has acquired a new importance 
and, whether conducted by the state or by private 
persons who wish to inftucncc the conduct of the 

*1 has become a regular feature of political 
hfc in must civilized countries. 

In the last half-century a science of propa- 
£^iida has developed, A new phenomenon called 
the ‘mass mind' begun to be au object of 
scieniific enquiry, and the results of these en¬ 
quiries have been lurncd lo many practical uses. 
This new science was not invent^ by exponents 
of totalltariaoism nor are the techniques which 


it has developed used sokly to support political 
dictatorships. One of ihi pioneers, Grohoxii Wal¬ 
las (1858^1932) was, for example, an English 
Fabian and a professor at the London School of 
EeonomicsK 

The starting point of propaganda is the belief 
that pure rc^ison is only iiiie factor in detenu ining 
people's opinions, and that, as the of the 
audience which is being addressed increases, this 
facior becomes progressively less important. 
Men*$ likes and dislikes arc determined by a com¬ 
plicated set of menial associations, many of w hich 
arc purely arbitrary. These assodutions are largely 
prodiiei::d fay environment; people pick up pre¬ 
ferences from each other; thug, particular classes 
develop common psychological reactions, and in 
this sense it is possible to speak of a ‘class mind' 
OF a ‘national jnind^ 

The practical importance of these conclusions 
is obvious, if you wish to control the behaviour 
of large groups of people, it will be necessary to 
understand their ‘social sut^conscious\ Adver¬ 
tising agents, for instance, have discovered by 
elaborate experiments that certain words like 
‘glamour", 'luxury\ have a powoiful appeal for 
certain types of consumer^ The same technique 
is practised* usually In a far more rudimentary 
form, by politicians in the democracies, The 
choice of every party catchword depends on some 
judgement, however ill-infoimcd, about maxs 
psychology. Phrases like ‘property-owning de- 
mocnicy' and ‘fair shares for all', are obviously 
selected for what is supposed tn be their emo¬ 
tional appeal - for the set of pictures they evoke 
in the miad - rather than for their rational con¬ 
tent. 

The science of public relations, which is only 
an extension of advertisement, uses the same 
methods and works on the same materiaL A 
public-relaiioiis officer may give elaborate con- 
sideratioTi to the type of writing-paper which his 
employer uses and lo the Immediate effect which 
the sight of it is likely to produce upon those with 
whom he does business. So propaganda bos come 
to mean the art of exploiting irrational impulses, 
lastca* prejudices, which may arise from purely 
accidental causes, but which are now seen as im¬ 
portant in dociditig human behaviour. 

Naturally the word propaganda has acquired 
an unpleasant ring. It is humiliating to admit that 
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so much of human behaviour arises from the 
jrratiunaL The case for popular fovernment rests 
on the belief liiai: the 'average man' is capable of 
rational judgement; anything which undemiincs 
this faitli, undermiucs demucracy. Yet it would 
be wrong to suppose that bcliefin the necessity of 
propaganda in the ruuning of modern life implies 
a complete repudiation of belief in the average 
ni&ti R rationajity. Ninetcenth'ceotury thinkers 
exaggerated the importance of reason, and other 
factors do exist which have a legitimate place in 
shaping human judgemejiL It would be extremely 
unhealthy - as well as impossible - for men to 
think rationally about everything Uiey did, and 
reason itself provides no motive for action; it ful¬ 
fils its funclian partly by acting as a censor of 
motives. Men sliouid be capable, for example, of 
rcltectmg on the reasons for which they go to war, 
but while they arc actually fighting their morale 
wdJ have to be sustained by symbols with an emo¬ 
tional appeal; this can be done without in validat- 
mg the reasons for which the war is being foitgin. 
Thus propaganda may be held to have a Jegiti- 
maie rble, as weU as an inevitable one, in the run¬ 
ning of a free society. Nevertheless a free society 
must always be aware of the dangers in propa- 
ganda: ii mast noi lo um propaganda in ways 
which impair the capacity for rational judgement, 
and It must try not to resort to deliberate lying. 
The question is where is the dividing line lo £; 
drawn. 


Here a clue comes from the French syndicalis 
writer Albert Sorel {IS42-1TO6), As a socialis 
Sorel was preoccupied with die problem of mak 
ing me working classes aw,ire of injustice and in 
ducing them to rebel against capitalist tyranny 
Sorel therefore elaborated the theory of the Myth 
The habit of rational thought, the habit of analy 
BIS, of splitting Ideas up into their componeti 
elements and meditating upon them. was. hi 
l^dicved, an example of decadent bourgeois civi 
hzatiod. and something of which the worklm 
classes must be cured. Common men would neve 

apinst capitalism am 
then rationally set about destroying it; what wa 
tiMdcd was one simple, striking idea on whid 
the working-class mind could be fed. The ide< 
which ^rcl proposed was that of the genera 
strike. Tlie working-djiss mind must be fed oi 
the nouon that one day there would be a genera 


strike, that oJJ tlie workers would band together 

iu a singlq drafnadc of resistance which would 
send capiioJissni tottering lo liic ground. Thccon- 
studt enpectadoD of this day wottld play the same 
part in Socialism as the e.xpec:Uiiio D of the Day of 
Judgemcni had played in early CJubiiijin history* 

This idea of the gencraJ strike was simple, 
evocative and symbolically true, [t might be thwi 
ihe gcncTiU strike would never happen^ it might 
be ihei ihc working class w-as really not a single 
entity* but a series of mulimLIy jealous grqiips; 
these things belonged to the degrading realm of 
facL G et people thioking about the general strike, 
and the latent division between ilic haves and 
have-nots, at present obscured^ would become 
real; the myth would conic true by dint of being 
believed, aud, in ific process, the w'orkiug-class 
movernenii instead of being bogged in endless 
analysis and discussion* wouJd become a heroic 
religion. The function of the Myth was thus to 
espress deep truths underlying and conimdicLing 
mere facts; its justineatiDn was the result which 
il produced, 

Sorefs influence, aJas^ was dot on Socialism: 
it was to him that Fa^sm and Nazism owed 
their concepLion of propaganda - totalitarian 
prepay nda* the distinguishing cburac teds tic of 
which is not simply the distortion of truth+ but 
the substitution of an entirely new conception of 
truth: those who defend propaganda of this kind 
do so by arguments for more dangerous and 
sophisticated than tlie argument, advanced by 
MachiaveUi, for example, that the end for which 
the lies arc told justifies the means. TTtey do not 
merely appeal from fact to abt^olulc irnthp for 
they usually have great contempt for abstractions. 
Their theory h that the great fundamental truths 
can be appreciated by the masses only when the 
mass mind is liberated from facts> and these 
truths mu'jt be expressed in simple concrete 
terms which tliem selves look like sta Laments of 
fact* 

The doctrine of racial supremucy , for example, 
may not 'come alive' until it is dressed up in the 
form of 3 series of mcndaciou 3 statements about 
the actiykicx of a paiaicular race; these slate- 
ments will be held to be true in the sense that they 
express a fundamental truth (in other words, 
agree with a preconceived Theory) which could 
not otherwise be understood; and it will also be 

CQ/ffinutd OJP p- 










PLATE 12 

CHIVALRY AND COURTLY LOVE! Flemish Parade Shield, late I5lh century, 
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THI fMMACULATE cqncfption: PaiTiiing by MuriHo (c. I6t7-I6«3), 
(See ako Pljtc t4.) 
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NUHLii siAVAGCl Ontoih, hy Sir Jo&hyd tio-tds (172^-1 T92)j 
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HifSTiCiaM: St Thtfesa in ccsUuof, by Befutni in S,inla Maria Delia Viitoria, Rome. 
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ART* : Aby4«iJ on ils fini ,ipj>fiarancc : St MaHhewmtf ihff Ans^l^ by Carava^ptj CI5^5-I^). 
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HODK^yj AflT': In our Itme. t. TVmjf cnJ fitro, by Qwrj(« Draquo. 1434. tnxraved pUstcr. 
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2. The Return of the Prodigal^ by Giorgio de Chirico (b. 1888). 
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ROMANTIC nature: 1. Valley with Winding streams. Watercolour by J. R.Cozens (1752-1799). 
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2. Skelwith Force, Westmorland, by William Havell (1782-1857). 






nihilism: 1. a. SvbopmhaLKT <1TSB-1 $MIi). 
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2 - Prince KropoLkin (1K42-1921I. 
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t 1. The nineiecntii^nlLiry Icvwn; Manchcj^lcr. 
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‘politics is the art of the possible’: Edmund Burke (1729-1797). 
From the studio of Reynolds. 1771. 
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‘all power corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely’: Lord Acton (1834-1902). 
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mcCarthyiim; W McCarthy, Rcpublicttn Senator for WiM^^nxin, U.S.A. 
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AsrpTicisM: A jjroup of Miigbiil 
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dfiiTTicd for ihem that they are true, in a profound 
religious sense - in ihc sense that they evoke 
heroic behaviour, so that those who believe them 
testify to thfir truth by their noble deeds. 

The insidiouiincss of this type of argument 
needs no eiDphasiztng; its real object is to make 
the dictator, the parly, or whaievcr the sourec of 
propaganda may be, an unfettered maisicr of fact 
By these ideas Hiller's famous passages on 
props i^nda in his book Mcift Kampf must be 
judged. His preference for simple, striking, gw- 
creli: statements, his contempt for the analytical 
mind and his belief that it is the soarce of pro* 
found weakness in any political movement, ail 
bear the marks of Sorcl, one of ihosc nineteenth' 
century thinkers who have ruled the twentieth 
century from their graves. 

'lilt same inllucncc is dearly present in the 
propaganda of the Communists with its central 
myth of Class StruEgle, llctivccn this deadly 
phiicsophy of ‘Tmlli’ and the empirical attitude 
towards propaganda maintained in tbc demo- 
eracics, there is a profound dllTeredce, which 
must be perpetually recognized and understood. 
The more thorough the science of mass psycho¬ 
logy becomes and the more espen its techniques 
became, the greater is the temptation to find 0 
philosophy which will give its practitioners the 
grim chance of sbowang how clever they can be. 

iLLLTdraATroN: Pages 361 and 407. 


.3/iuon'fi'ej, and ail/ 

PROPORTIONAL REPRFSENTATION 
implies that members of any representative 
assembly should be elected in $ueh a manner 
a» to represent all sections of opinion in propar- 
Uon to their voting strength in the electorate. 
Applied to the English House of Commons it 
would mean that the number of seats held by the 
various parlies would be proportional to the total 
votes cast in their favour over the whole of the 
country, instead of corresponding to the number 
of constituencies gained by a majority vote. 

One fcTTn or another of proportional represen- 
toiion b used in many democratic countries at 
the present time, but it has never been adopted in 


the United Kingdom. At first sight, the case for 
propordonal representation in any democratic 
country seems Overwhelming. Its equitable basis is 
obvious: if the representative assembly is to be 
truly representative of the electorate - a fundU' 
mental of democratic government - then the 
assembly should undoubtedly reRcct all the polb 
tieal Opinions held by the cleclcirate, in the same 
proportion, The case against proportional repre- 
scnlalion is that, equitable or no, it might bring 
certain disadvantages to offset the benefits. 

In Great Britain, the country is divided into 
constituencies averaging 56,000 electors, each 
returning one M,P. - the candidate elected being 
the one who secures the most itidividual votes. 
This system of ■Firsl-past-the-Post’ is extremely 
simple. Yet, where there are more than two can¬ 
didates standing in any constituency, the one 
who receives the most votes may well only repre¬ 
sent a minority of the total voters in the con¬ 
stituency: and as certain areas are ‘strniigholds'' 
of a particular party, that party's candidate may 
be elected with a very large majority, which from 
that party's standpoint consists of ‘wasted' votes. 

These two evils cancel themselves out in the 
case of two strong panics; but this system means 
that a party with a majoiiLy of votes tends to be 
returned with an even larger majority of seats, 
whereas a small party !icldom gains seats in any 
degree praportionate to the votes cast for it. On 
the otlier hand, owing to the division of the 
country into constituencies, it is quite possible 
for a party 10 bc returned with a working major¬ 
ity in the t louse, when it represents only a minor¬ 
ity of the total electorate. 

Of the many systems of obtaining proportional 
representation, the one most widely advocated 
in tills country is that of the ‘Single rransfcrable 
Vote’, based on proposals originally put forward 
by Thomas Hare in 1859 and later strongly sup¬ 
ported by John Stuart Mill. Under this system 
the country would be divided into a number of 
larger con atiiuenctcs, each Tctuming from three to 
seven members. When voting, tlie order of pre¬ 
ference of candidates would be given and all 
majority or 'surplus' voles not required after the 
election of a candidate, together with all ‘lost' 
voles for Candidates who obviously cannot re¬ 
ceive enough votes to be elected, would be dis- 
Iribuicd proportionately amongst the remaiaing 
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candidates. A candidate who would not have 
been elected on ‘first preference’ votes only, may 
thus be elected after receiving a number of ‘sur¬ 
plus’ or ‘lost’ votes from other candidates. 

Electors would not need to hesitate before 
voting for an unlikely candidate, since if that 
candidate is unlucky, his votes will be transferred 
according to their second preferences. Fewer 
votes, therefore, would be ‘wasted’, and the seats 
in parliament would be more nearly proportional 
to the total votes cast. This, it is claimed, would 
allow the election of more independent candi¬ 
dates and make for a more vigorous parliament, 
less accountable to the party machine. 

Yet proportional representation might do little 
to prevent the election of a government repre¬ 
senting only a minority of the total voters; and 
what is worse, it might encourage the election of 
a party that only had a minority in the House 
itself. Critics have calculated (in so far as such 
computations are valid) that under proportional 
representation, out of the last eight general elec¬ 
tions in Great Britain, only two would have 
been likely to return a party with a clear working 
majority. This is no doubt a great weakness of 
proportional representation, since a government 
works best under a party with a clear majority 
and faced with a strong single party in opposition. 

The chief objection to proportional representa¬ 
tion therefore seems to be that it would make for 
weak government; strong majority governments 
would be infrequent; the elections would seldom 
give a clear mandate to any party to go ahead 
with a vigorous legislative programme, and the 
power of the ordinary voter to give his sanction 
to a definite policy would thus be seriously 
weakened. 


Vox populi 

PUBLIC OPINION, as the prevailing senti¬ 
ment of a community, became an explicit con¬ 
ception at the end of the eighteenth century. In¬ 
stances of expressions of popular feeling, of pri¬ 
mitive systems of election, can be found for the 
earliest and least civilized of human societies; in 


Greece, relatively advanced forms of democratic 
government had been established by the fifth 
century b.c. However, by 1800 three ^sential 
conditions for the creation and recognition of a 
public opinion in the countries of Europe and 
North America were in process of being fulfilled: 
first, recognition of the importance of the indi¬ 
vidual, irrespective of class or wealth. Secondly, 
grouping of individuals into clearly defined units 
- ‘nations’ to the politician, ‘markets’ to the 
businessman; and thirdly, development of the 
means to detect and communicate the state of 
mind of the individuals comprising each of these 
units. 

‘Public opinion’ was recognized first by the 
politicians, only later — as the industrial Revolu¬ 
tion was followed by the development of mass- 
production and ‘mass-markets’ - by the business¬ 
men. 

According to the political idealists of the time 
of the French Revolution and immediately after, 
public opinion was a force for the good - wise, 
judicious, still (despite the influence of the Ro¬ 
mantics) rational after the pattern of the eight¬ 
eenth century. This view had some coincidental 
support in the fact that at that time it was still 
only the more educated and intelligent members 
of society who could raise their voices and be 
heard. The spread of democracy however had its 
opponents not merely in those who resisted it in 
favour of other forms of government but in those 
who doubted whether, despite increased stan¬ 
dards of education, the people as a whole could 
be trusted to exercise good judgement. 
doubts were reinforced, towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, by the evidence of social and 
individual psychology that man both as an i^ 
dividual and as a member of a group cannot be 
relied on to act solely in the li^t of reason. These 
contrasted views of public opinion - as a good or 
evil genius - are still current today. 

The modem tendency is to attach equal im¬ 
portance to every individual’s opinion, to count 
‘ayes’ and ‘noes’, by means of a vote, a referen¬ 
dum, conducting a survey of opinion. The pnme 
difficulty in this is to express the issue in a ques¬ 
tion to which a simple answer can be given, and 
at the same time to frame the question so that it 
does not suggest its own answer. (Consider as an 
extreme example the difference between ‘Should 
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the Monarchy be retained?’ and^Don’t you agree 
that the Monarchy should be retained?’) Col¬ 
lecting the votes of a whole nation is a lengthy and 
costly affair; the technique of the ‘straw-vote’, the 
‘poll’ associated with the name of Dr George 
Horace Gallup (b. 1901), the American statis¬ 
tician, has therefore been developed to avoid 
some of the expense and waste of time involv^. 
Statisticians and mathematicians decide what size 
and type of smaller group ‘sample’ can be taken 
as representative of the larger group whose 
opinion is wanted. 

Even when the poll has been taken, public 
opinion may change, and the sample may cease 
to represent the majority view. (Indeed the pub¬ 
lication of the results of a poll has itself on oc¬ 
casion been known to change the course of pub¬ 
lic opinion overnight.) Further, even if all con¬ 
troversial topics could be condensed into the 
form of simple questions, the reasons for the 
answers given to the questions may be relevant. 
The streamlined technique of the Gallup Poll still 
consumes time and money. It can also make a 
serious mistake. President Truman’s defeat of 
Governor Dewey must have been a sharp surprise 
for those who had faith in statistical predictions. 
For these reasons it is impossible that the con¬ 
ventional organs of public opinion should be 
dispensed with. 

This conclusion carries with it the corollary 
that the process of ascertaining public opinion is 
far from straightforward. If, for example, a poli¬ 
tician wants to know the state of public opinion 
on a given topic, he may begin by reading the 
editorials and reports and letters published in his 
newspaper. He then has to compare these with 
what appears in other newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals. He listens to what is said in Parliament and 
at public meetings; he reads and hears views from 
his constituents (and in his turn may convey these 
to Parliament); he compares all this with what he 
originally anticipated public opinion would be, 
and with what he has known it to be in the past 
years. 

To avoid being mistaken he requires experi¬ 
ence, faculties of observation and deduction, and 
above all the means to collect fresh information 
from as wide a range of sources as possible. T^e 
Press carries immense responsibilities in provid¬ 
ing this information, since it is organized to col¬ 


lect and disseminate it rapidly over wide areas. 
Hence both the arguments for a free Press and the 
attacks on it by those who doubt whether it faces 
its responsibilities seriously and scrupulously. 
Whilst the businessman has only his own dis¬ 
advantage to consider if he acts on false informa¬ 
tion, the Press carries the main burden of con¬ 
veying public opinion to those who are elected to 
carry out its wishes. 

To the Press, appeal via radio, television and 
cinema has been added. All these exercise a more 
direct, emotional effect than the written word. 
The danger of concentrating these powers of 
persuasion in the hands of a few has been fright¬ 
eningly demonstrated in the record of the totali¬ 
tarian states. A statement of Lord Beaverbrook 
also aroused comment when he told the Royal 
Commission on the Press in 1947 that he ran his 
Daily Express ‘purely for the purpose of making 
propaganda, and with no other motive’. ‘Propa¬ 
ganda’ - a word of religious origin which literally 
means ‘things which should be spread around’ - 
has been described as an example of a ‘good word 
gone wrong’. 

In every society there are deeper influences 
which withstand as well as assist these con¬ 
sciously applied efforts to mould public opinion. 
The influences of religion and of political and 
social traditions developed in the course of 
generations are always present, though they have 
been undermined by the impact of two world 
wars, the great social upheavals of the century, 
and the astonishing progress of technolo^, 
which have thrown up many problems to which 
the old ways of political thought provide no ready 
answer. 

In civilized states the principle is accepted that 
it is ultimately the opinions and sentiments of the 
common man that are paramount, the responsi¬ 
bility for both expressing and forming these 
opinions and sentiments lies primarily with a very 
much smaller number of groups and individuals 
who speak for the churches or propound new 
philosophies. It is to these people that we have to 
look if the growth of public opinion is to be 
sound and healthy. It was Abraham Lincoln who 
expressed this cardinal truth: He who moulds 
public sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or pronounces decisions.’ (See also 
Propaganda.) 
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fd rdigim for <i 

PURITANISM^ *thHl word of jnany shade$V 
indicated in its origioal historical Knse the cx- 
trcnie wing of ProtesUntism which believed that 
the Refonnation hiid not gone far enonghF 
which Ml out to purify the English Ch^oh of 
Papist symbols and of the maral laxity et-ident in 
ii towards die end of the EUzabethan agCp 
Furitariism embraced vuHoas dissendng bodies 
- Presbyterians, Anabapiisis, and BrowEii5ts> for 
example - but the early growth of the rnovement 
w^LH within die Church iiseU. In the seventeenth 
century the ivord took on a political signihcancc, 
for a!^ royalty allied itself tiiercasingly with high 
Anglicanism, so the Puritans became identified 
with the struggle against tiie king for the political 
liberty of ParljametiE. 

In a wider sense PuriUnism has always signified 
HU attitude of mind, a moral force confined with- 
in no system or historical period. The fundamen¬ 
tal ideas are an individual approach to God 
through the Scriptures, severe morality^ and sim* 
plicily of worship and life. The word dcrivci4 its 
popular meaning from the extreme aspects of its 
development. 'Puriliul' and 'puritiinieaf are used 
with the cry of Sabbatarian and kUl-joy. A Puri¬ 
tan conjures ihe figiue of a vain moralisL, soberly 
dressed and abnormally preoccupied with sin, 
whose face is ^set like a fijni\ and who^ head i^ 
full of scriptural texts. In their anger writers of 
the Restoration so ridiculed the absurdities of the 
movement as to obscure its true value. Yet 
Puritanism, during the best part of a century and 
particularly in its early stages, drew in iLMlf 
sonie of the best brains and highest spirits of its 
lime, it reflected generally the feelings of a 
majority of the nation and powerfully indue need 
the English way of lift. Not for nothing did Ma- 
caulay describe Pariians as 'the most remarkable 
body of men, perhaps, wluch due word has ever 
sccn\ 

It is possible to find principles similar to Puri' 
unistn at work before the Reformatioji, in the 
doctrine of the l- randscans and in ihosc follow ers 
of Wyclif, the Lollard^ who based their life on 
a lilcml interpretation of the BiblL% The word it¬ 
self, however, appears first in 1564. The break 
with Rome had been accompUahed, and most of 


the clergy accepted without question the doctrine 
laid down by the reformed Anglican Church. 
More ardent minds, fortified by the cxainple of 
Calvinist Geneva, where some of them had found 
refuge during the Marian persceutiont wished to 
remave all taint of Popery and to lead the Church 
back to a simple form of government apd wor¬ 
ship. In the past, interpretation of the Bible hiid 
been in the hands of the clergy, but the reformers 
wished to make it the literal guide to each indh 
vidual life. In reaction ag^rinst the laxity and Mil- 
indulgence which were the woirt features of an 
uninhibited age, they preached the need for self* 
discipline, industry, and abstinence, 

Al first they asked no more than toleration lo 
he allowed Vo preach their own sermons, to hold 
Bible study circles, and to discard die rites utid 
vestments which were linked in their nurds with 
Rome, and which could not be shown from the 
Scriptures to be necessary, influenvial members 
of the Privy Council sympathized with thcnc 
views, and the Puritans were adept at solioting 
help in Parliament. Yet lilizabcth and Arch¬ 
bishop Whitgift remained adamant, and the caiti- 
paiga, which reached a elimait in 1585. slowly 
died dawn. It waa the respect in which the Queen 
w'as held and the threat of invasion that had pre¬ 
vented more violent steps, The scurrilous attacks 
against the bishops contained in the Marpmatc 
iracu - Whitgift iiimsclf was nicknamed nis 
Gracelessness of Cant - represeated die cstrcittB 
Presbyterian view. By the end of the reigji tti 
Puritans had been to some caient subdued, but 
they had taken root and already the ideji of the 
‘English Sunday' was at war with the idea ol 
‘Merric England'. . 

Under Stuart kings the frustration of I’urJ- 
tanism expressed itseif in anger as the 
inv:i!»ioTi lind as ih^ firsl J^iiinCS aiiti 1^^ 

liie first Charles joined hands with the Church on 
the doctrine of passive obedience, Tfcie Mdlenaf) 
Petition of 1G04 reflected the claims of 
ism to go its own way, and the Hampton 
conference made it clear that James meant to en^ 
force conformity, Parliament grew more 
pendent, and, with a Puritan majority, dr^’^ 
further apart from the king in its attempt to 
maintain its liberties. In Charles’s Laud, 
the diligent disciplinarian of Anglicatiism, 
further provoked die growing body of disschimg 
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Opinion by hh rigid inaLatence on confonnity* 
Pctilbns, euLnidaiiog in the Root-Hiid-BrEiicb 
petition (iWO)* joined ugalnat ihe increasinE 
irksonien£ 5 ia of episcopal rule. 

When it come lo standing ugainfit the king and 
aboiishiriE the ecclesiastical courts and the epis^ 
copal hierarchy, moderate opinitin h^itaiwl. 
But with the Civil War euLreme Ehiritanism and 
the Presbyterkn system of Church government 
were sanctioned on the grounds of political neces¬ 
sity ^ It was urgent to rally the country against 
the king under the banner of "No Popeiy\ and 
also lo come to some agreement with the Scots* 
whose army hud crossed the border, Tlic bishops 
wtre swept away^ and the door was opened to the 
exiremists. 

Churches were defaced! and stripped, and laws 
were enacted to eaforce Sunday obsen'anoe, 
Christmas Day was abolished, travel on Sunday 
was rcsiricLcd* and soldiers were given the right 
of entry into private houses to see that the law 
was ob^rved. It is not surprising that after the 
Restoration Puritanism should be discrodited. 
Tlie Puritan was sneered at for 

] tanging of Iila eat on Moftday 

For ktlllng of mnusc on SuodayH 

Laws excluding dissenters from office ^nd for¬ 
bidding the hoJding of religious meetings were 
passed, and some 2,000 Puritan ministers pvc up 
their tilings. The movetnent lurvivod, partkulariy 
omong the working-class commuaiiies, and out of 
it grew the nonconformist movement. But for 
many years it was not only oppre^ion that 
caused its decline: Men hod been made lo "cat 
icligioD with their bread' until they were tiredof IL 

The Puritan may have been regarded as a 
pedant and an introvert, but his abstinence and 
abomination of idleness provided a countcr- 
balaiiec to the ‘materialism' of the later Elian- 
buthan age, and bis iJidX prevented the growth of 
absolute monarchy. That he was also a potent 
force is clearly illustrated in the history of New 
England. Some of those whom religious perse¬ 
cution drove abroad took wid'i them Puritan 
piineiplcs. The effect of this InBuencc is still fell 
today in the political and religious life of the 
Umuxl States. 

In the army the qualities of Puritanism made 
Cromwell's Ironsides a formidable foiCC, fed on 


texts and seeing the hand of God in every gain or 
loss. Charles II might say of Puritanism that it 
was no fit religjon for a gentleman - and it is 
true that as the Eli/Jibetlmn age receded the 
nobler spiritu fell away - yet Puritanism was able 
to inspire Milton and Bunyan to write messages 
of invincible hope in prose that has not been sur¬ 
passed. Puritan belief in honesty, tlirifL, and hard 
work gave England a leading place in industry 
and commerce, ‘The princtplcs', wrote Dr John 
Browd, ‘of Puritanism - obedience and righteous¬ 
ness - arc the biuding forces without wluch 
society would go to pieces t but while recognizing 
the value of these it failed, at least many of its 
followers failed, to recognize also ilie value of the 
more graceful and genial elements of human life.* 


Q 


Inward prayrf 

QUIETISM was a movement which arose as a 
consequence of the Counter-Reformation, 

It began with a loss of confidence in the Re¬ 
naissance view of man. ‘What a piece of works is 
a man I how Noble in Reason? how Inhoite in 
faculty? in forme and moving how expresse and 
admirable? in Action, how like an Angel? in ap- 
prehenrioD, how like a God? the beauty of the 
world, the Pairagon of Animals: and yet ...’ 
Hamlet's rnidyct was destined to sound through 
die century. With die dissatisfaction about man 
went doubt about the churches men had created, 
about religious insUtutions in general and about 
human reason and the whole world of nature: 
this was fed by the wars of religion and the dis¬ 
putes of the stsLs, it led on the one hand to scep¬ 
ticism, and on the other to Quieiiam. 

Ail over Europe groups of men and women 
began to sit down together, without outward 
direction by priests or ministers, to prsiicdse silent. 
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interior prayer. In Italy they were called the Pela- 
gini (from their leader, Giacomo di Santa Pela¬ 
gia, a Milanese layman) in Germany, Behmenists 
(from the mystic, Jakob Boehme)in Holland,Col* 
legiants, in England, Seekers. Their importance 
was not in their power or weight, but in their mul¬ 
tiplicity and their anonymity; each local ^oup 
was usually unaware of the others; as William 
Penn (1644-1718) said: 

Many left all visible churches and societies, and wan¬ 
dered up and down, as sheep without a shepherd, and as 
doves without their mates, seeking their beloved, but 
could not find Him (as their souls desired to know Him) 
whom their souls loved above their chiefest joy. As they 
came to the knowledge of one another, they sometimes 
met together, not formally to pray or preach, but waited 
together in silence... 

These groups cut across the divisions of Catho¬ 
lic and Protestant, and tliere seemed at first little 
that the fiercest Inquisitor or Zeal-of-the-land- 
Busy could take exception to in the innocent 
practice of meeting for prayer. If it was mystical, 
what of that? Catholic Europe recognized that 
mysticism had made Spain the very keep of the 
castle during the Reformation siege; St Ignatius 
Loyola in the Spiritual Exercises had laid down a 
method of meditation that was used by Pro¬ 
testant and Catholic alike, and made it the mo¬ 
tive power of the Jesuits; St Teresa of Avila had 
done likewise for the Carmelites; and now in 
their wake came Juan Falconi (1596-1638) of the 
Order of Our Lady of Mercy. 

Working, like St Teresa, through correspon¬ 
dence, Falconi wrote in 1628 a letter on silent 
interior prayer. ‘Dwell in silence. Think of no¬ 
thing, however good, however sublime it may be. 
Dwell only in pure faith in God and in utter 
resignation to His Holy will.’ Long after he was 
dead his letter was printed: in Spain in 1657, 
shortly afterwards in Italy, and then in France; 
where, at the end of the century, Madame Guyon 
was to reprint it with her own works again and 
again. It was the first manifesto of Quietism. She 
could never have guessed what difficulties and 
heartburnings for herself and others would arise 
through Quietist doctrines. At one time she was 
herself imprisoned. 

Then came Molinos. Miguel dc Molinos, Doc¬ 
tor of Theology of Coimbra, was born in 1627, 


and about 1665 left Spain for Italy, where his 

success was rapid and overwhelming; Pope 
Innocent XI gave him apartments in the Vatican, 
from the highest to the lowest people sought his 
spiritual counsel; and five theologians, of the 
Franciscan, Trinitarian, Jesuit, Carmelite, and 
Capuchin orders (four of them Censors of the 
Inquisition) backed his Spiritual Guide which ap¬ 
peared in 1675. Ten years later MoUnos was a 
prisoner of the Holy Office, facing charges of 
sixty-eight errors of doctrine, and others of gross 
immorality; he was condemned in August 1687 
and died in 1696. Molinos was the victim of his 
own success (it was said that 20,(XX) letters of 
consultation were found in his apartment when 
he was arrested). There was no place for the 
Church in the citadel of interior prayer. 

The Spiritual Guide distinguishes between two 
states of religious life: meditation and contempla¬ 
tion. Meditation uses reason, memory and wH* 
it endeavours to extirpate sin and doubt; it takes 
as its material the mysteries of faith and the cen¬ 
tral truths of Christianity. Contemplarion does 
not begin until all this has been left behind, unU 
reason and even imagination are abandoned, 
until sin is disregarded, and everything is suH, 
without word or thought or creaturely activity. 

It is the Devil who tempts us to lanient over sin: 
‘telling thee of thy misery and making a giant oi 
it. O blessed soul, open thine eyes; and shut ffie 
gate against these diabolical suggestions, knowing 
thy misery and trusting in the mercy divine. 

The soul must attain an annihilation of its own judg 
ment... willing as if it did not will, desiring as if it did no 
desire, understanding as if it did not understand, thinking 
as if it did not think, without inclining to anything, em¬ 
bracing equally contempts and honours, benefits an 
corrections. 

In the very moment that Quietism was con¬ 
demned in Italy, a new chapter opened in France. 
Its central episode was the contest between Bos- 
suet and Fdnclon, which went on from 1693 to 
1699; a struggle in which, according to 
the whole of religion was at stake, and in which 
the antagonists were worthy of the issues. Like 
Hannibal and Fabius, St Bernard and Abel^d, or 
Lincoln and Robert E.Lec, they were so perfectly 
opposed in taste, temperament and talents, tha 
the story became larger than life, and seemed like 
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sonic v!ist allegory of nmnkind, in which even the 
most cjisual onlooker must choose his sitie. The 
colouring of the drumn came from its j^amdox: 
F^nelon, the heresiarch, was the one who was 
well connected with Versailles and ilie Vaticim, 
an uliramontanc who acknowledged the suprem¬ 
acy of the Pope in spiritual, and the King in tem¬ 
poral, maticrs, DossucL, on the other hand, had 
followed his election as Bishop of Mcaua in 1681 
by biting the hands that fed him. His was the 
voice behind the Declaration of the French clergy 
of 1682, which accepted the infallibility of the 
Church U uiversal, but denied that of the Pope 
(all bishops are direct successors of the Apostles). 
In temporal matters the Cliurch must be inde¬ 
pendent of the King. Yet in the end both Pope 
and King had to back the galtiean BossuCt against 
the submissive F^nelon. 

TIil- dispute arose over the writings and activi¬ 
ties of Madame Guy on (1648-1717), author of 
Spiritual Torrents and 77ie Short and Easy Method 
of Prayer (with other works whicb, in the end, 
filled a collected edition of forty volumes). The 
soul is separated from Cod by its selfhood, and 
even its desire for states of grace becomes in¬ 
fected witli sclft but oace this can be destroyed 
and the soul made utterly indilTcrenl to earthly 
things, it can be filled with ‘pure love*; the divine 
life becomes its nature; it is then capable of 
'spiritual fecimdity’, *1 was a participator in all 
the divine mysteries, and 1 was associated in 
divine maternity with Jesus Christ.' 

At this point, orthodoxy took alarm; Madame 
Guyon found herself batted from her stronghold 
of Saint-Cyr, cslranged from her patroness 
Madame dc Moiittenon, and under correction 
from her Bishop. On the advice of Fdnelan, she 
appealed to Bossuet to arbitrate. He agreed with 
great reluctance; he was not interested in mysti¬ 
cism or holy females; he was much more con¬ 
cerned to unite Protestants into the Church than 
tu start any new heresy hunts. Nevertheless he 
was driven step by step Into a condemnation listed 
Under thirty-eight articles, and Fiinelon (who was 
waiting to 1^ installed as Archbishop of Cambrai) 
signed them. 

Immediately Bossuet had consecrated him, 
Fcnclon wrote his Exphaailon of the Mwtims of 
the Saints, and rc-cstubli-shed his Quietist posi¬ 
tion. Bo.<isuct had now to deal with Fdnckm, tnon 


atmosphere of scandal, intrigue and a pamphlet 
war on a European scale. Bossuct's Aceomt of 
Quietism (1698) made the most of the estrava- 
gonces of the movement, and pointed out that 
while it insisted on the weakness of the creature, 
it deprived hiiti of all the support of the Church; 
Quietism was a substitute religion, the hidden 
enemy of Christianity. Finelon was condemned; 
he di^ in 17IS. 

So far as the Catholic world went. Quietism 
was finished, but in Protestantism it was just 
beginning. Bishop Burnet (1643-1715) had been 
one of the most interested witnesses of the work 
of MoUaos, A section of the Church of England 
became impregnated with Quietist doctrines; iu 
most influential mouthpiece was William Law, 
whose Serious Call to a Devour and Holy Lift 
(1729) SamuelJohnson declared 'thefirst pic»of 
hortalory theology in any language*, 'The Saviour 
of tlie World, the eternal Word of God lies hid in 
thee, as a spark of the Divine Nature', says Law, 
‘Seek for him in thy heart, and thou wilt never 
seek in vain, for there He dwells.’ In the Spirit of 
Prayer (from wliLch these words are taken) he 
calls on the sinner to hush his own powers and 
voices, so that the Spirit may have free course. 
‘The last Stale of the Spirit of Prayer is its highest 
Union with God in this life.' 

But the finest fruits of the Quietest movement, 
nfier the scandals and disputes had died away, 
were reserved to its old age. Every reproach made 
against it is silenced by lives like those of the 
Quakers Thomas ShilKtoc (1754—1836) or John 
Woolraan (1720-1772). They knew Madame 
Guyon not as u frail and sometimes overpower¬ 
ing French lady, but as a prophetic voice. 'In pure 
silent Worship', wrote Woolman, 'we swell under 
the Holy Anointing, and feci Christ to be our 
Shepherd. Here the best of Teachers ministers to 
the several Conditions of his Flock, and the Soul 
receives immediately from the Divine Fountain, 
that with which it is nourished.' 

In tills Communion, with impeccable modesty, 
delicacy, strength and tact, John Woolman lived 
and died. 

Quietism has been treated above as a com¬ 
pletely European phenomenon. But under var¬ 
ious names this idea of complete spiritual pass¬ 
ivity before the dicty has long existed in the East, 
in Hinduism and Buddhism. 
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Religion as opiate 

RELIGION AS THE OPIATE OF THE 
PEOPLE, originates as a phrase in Karl Marx’s 
Introduction to a Critique of HegeVs Philosophy 
of Law: 

Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the 
kindliness of a heartless world, the soul of soulless cir¬ 
cumstance. Religion is the opiate of the people. The re¬ 
moval of religion as the illusory happiness of the people 
is the demand for its real happiness. The demand that it 
should give up illusions about its real conditions is the 
demand that it should give up the conditions which make 
illusions necessary ... Criticism has tom away the imagi¬ 
nary flowers with which his chains were bedecked, not in 
order that man should wear his chains without the com¬ 
fort of illusions, but that he may throw off the chains and 
pluck the living flowers. Criticism of religion disillusions 
man so that he may think, act, and shape the world as one 
who is disillusioned and come to fuU understanding, so 
that he may move on his own axis and thus be his own 
sun. Religion is but the false sun which revolves round 
him while he is not yet fully self-aware. 

These drastic generalizations simply take for 
granted that all religious ideas are on the same 
footing, and that they are one and all illusions; 
and they direct attention on to the only questions 
then remaining of what social and personal 
functions they fulfil, and how they are to be dis¬ 
posed of. In this Marx’s approach is strikingly 
similar to that of Freud in The Future of an Il¬ 
lusion (1928); in which he states without argu¬ 
ment or qualification that various major religious 
notions are patently infantile ... incongruous 
with reality ; and proceeds to develop a psycho¬ 
analytic explanation of the fact, which in conse¬ 
quence is otherwise mysterious, that these notions 
are sincerely held by so many able people. 

Both Marx and Freud presupposed acceptance 
of earlier secular criticism. Both denied that there 
was any truth to be found which could not in 


principle be revealed by the methods of science: 
‘No’, Freud wrote, ‘science is no illusion. But it 
would be an illusion to think that we can get else¬ 
where what science cannot give’; and neither 
would have any truck with the idea that to face 
reality with open eyes without benefit of illusions 
must remain the prerogative of an intellectual and 
moral 61ite. 

Marx, however, insisted that these alleged illu¬ 
sions had the important personal and social 
functions of consoling people in the hardness of 
their lot and discouraging them from revolting 
against it: whereas Freud’s emphasis was on their 
supposed dependence on infantile wishful think¬ 
ing without any utopian illusions that social 
change could ever remove all the personal griefs 
in which people have need to be consoled. 

For all his sympathy for the sighs of the op¬ 
pressed creature longing to find a heart in the 
heartless world, and in spite of the trappings of 
Hegelianism, Marx’s notions about religion were 
often not different from those of the agitator 
jeering at ‘pie in the sky when you die’. In the 
Communist Manifesto (1848), which he wrote in 
collaboration with Friedrich Engels, there occur 
such passages as ‘Law, morality, religion, are to 
him [Le. the Commum'st proletarian] so many 
bourgeois prejudices, behind which lurk in am¬ 
bush just as many bourgeois interests’, and ‘the 
parson has ever gone hand in hand with the 
landlord’. 

Elsewhere Friedrich Engels gave indications of 
somewhat greater sophistication, noting in his 
Ludwig Feuerbach that ‘the Calvinist reformation 
served as a banner for the republicans in Geneva, 
in Holland, and in Scotland, freed Holland from 
Spain’. What could serve thus as a revolutionary 
banner cannot be always and everywhere merely 
an opiate. 

Lenin was even more dogmatically, uncom¬ 
promisingly and without qualification hostile to 
religion than Marx: stating in his pamphlet 
Religion ‘the idea of God always dulled the social 
emotion; replacing the vital by the deadening; 
it has always been an idea of slavery - the worst 
inescapable slavery’ (italics his); yet later in the 
same work Lenin concedes ‘There was a time in 
history when ... the democratic and proletarian 
struggle took the form of a struggle of one re¬ 
ligious idea against another’. 
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A^diaiigh in prjiitioc the Soviet Covemment 
has now reach^ an acxonimodation witli ihe 
churches in Russia - though not of course with 
the Vatican — and tliou^ no one in Russia any 
lonpr expects the immediate withering away of 
religion any more than dicy do that of the state, 
the crude Marxist dogmas have not yet been 
revised. 

The idea that tlie relii^ous beliefs of tire ittasses 
are instruments for their control by their rulers 
goes back as far as liRli-century Athens. There is 
extant :i fragment from a play by Critias, a dis¬ 
ciple of Socrates and a lelalivc of Plato, in which 
he expounds the theory that the notions of God 
and of a future life of rewards and punishments 
were invented by some shrewd man as devices to 
ensure obedience to the laws when the authorities 
were not looking. 

In the fourth ccntuiy Aristotle in his Meta- 
physics spoke of the beliefs in the antliropamor- 
phie godx of Greece as ‘myths that have been in¬ 
troduced to persuade the multitude, and on ac- 
couiu of their utility in regard to social custom 
and the public good’. The historian Polybius, 
writing in the second century a,c„ wax also willing 
lo 'venture the assertion that what the rest of 
mankind derides is the foundation of Roman 
greatness, namely superstition. This has been 
intrc^Liocd into every aspect uf ihcir private and 
public life, with every arihice to awe the imagina¬ 
tion... my view is that it has been done to impress 
the masses All that can be done is to hold them 
in cheek by fears of the unseen and other sbums 
of the same son. It was not for notliing, but with 
deliberate design, that the men of old introduced 
to the masses notions about the gods and views 
on the after-Lfe. The folly and heedle$sne$s arc 
ours, who seek to dispel such illusions.’ 

Of course the idea that religion was all a matter 
of deliberate scheming policy is naive; that is not 
how things happen in history. Naive again is the 
notion that all Teli|pou3 ideas arc on the same 
level (instead of being, as they are, fantastically 
various); that there is ubsolutcty no possibility of 
rational defence of their truth (as If say the 5«W' 
mae of St Tliomas were simply and maniresily 
preposterous); and that for all men everywhere 
they have all futhlted the same single function, 
(though for many their reli^'ous beliefs are a 
source of labour and aa.xje|y rather than of con- 


sclation). Yet that 'notions about the gods and 
vkw$ on Lhc afLcrr ]\h' been suocessrylly 
e?^ploited for ihe purpo^s for which CriUo^ 
Amtotlc 3 fid Polybius believed they had been 
invei^tedp h liriQ a plain maiter of fact. And not 
merely of dead past facl* either* Those who in the 
1943 elections id Italy is.*iucd the poster of a voter 
alone in a polling booth with the caption ‘Stalin 
cannot see you: but God can" knew what they 
went doing. 

rLLusTaxTioM: Pages 166 and 367, 


Freud and repremon 

REPRExSSlON IS thought of as someihing 
highly ujidesirabLe which Victorian parents did 
to their children, but which now, due to the dis¬ 
coveries of Freud and other psychologists, no 
enh^lened parent would dream of doing today. 
Educational reformers have often proceeded on 
the assumption that all training, discipline and 
coircctian of clnldrcn are repressive and there¬ 
fore harmful and to be abolished, f Jence a great 
deai of piiTzlcment among cveiycfciy people who 
arc t^ng their best to bring up their children on 
the right iincs. 

The confusion arose in the first place from a 
simple misunderstanding, Aceotdiiig to die die- 
liortaries, the word Yepression.' has been in use 
since before Shakespeare's day to mean the aeiion 
of checkings restrainjiig, putting down or keep¬ 
ing under something bad or ohjecthmihie. Here {s 
the first surprise: for it is obvious that. If repres¬ 
sion is used in the sense of putting down some- 
thing bad, iheitt whctJier Umt something is a riot 
or one's own or another's outburst of bad tem¬ 
per, its ‘repression' wiii be higldy desirable. It 
should also be noted that in this usage, repression 
is something which a person does consciously 
and deliberately. There is nothing "psychoiogicar 
about repressing a mutiny* 

This is only half the story; for the word Yepresr 
sion" is also a technical term belonging to die 
system of theory and practice which Sigmund 
Freud developed under the name of psycho¬ 
analysis, for tbc treaLment and study of the human 
mind in sickness and health* 
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Freud distinguishes three kinds of mental pro¬ 
cesses. ‘He uses the term “conscious” writes Dr 
Ernest Jones, Freud’s greatest exponent in this 
country, ‘to denote mental processes of which we 
are at a given time conscious, “preconscious” to 
denote mental processes of which we can spon¬ 
taneously and voluntarily become conscious (e.g. 
a memory out of one’s mind for the moment, but 
which can be readily recalled) and “unconscious” 
to denote mental processes which the subject can¬ 
not spontaneously recall to consciousness, but 
which can be reproduced by employing special 
devices (e.g. hypnosis, psycho-analysis etc.).’ 

The force which prevents an idea or a feeling 
from passing from unconsciousness to conscious¬ 
ness is what Freud calls the ‘censor’. This term 
‘must not be taken to mean a sort of psychic 
entity placed on the boundary between the un¬ 
conscious and the preconscious and hindering 
the passage of every impulse contrary to the per¬ 
son’s conscious wishes. The word “censor” denotes 
the sum total of ideas, memories, feelings, etc., 
which exercise an inhibitory power over other 
groups of ideas.’ (Freud himself writes: ‘I hope 
you are not... picturing to yourselves the censor 
as a stern little manikin or spirit who lives in a 
little chamber of the brain and there discharges the 
duties of his office.’) 

The action of the censor in preventing ideas and 
feelings from becoming conscious is called by 
Freud ‘repression’. Thus all unconscious mental 
processes are, by definition, repressed. More¬ 
over, the appropriateness of the term repression 
for the process whereby the contents of the uncon¬ 
scious are kept out of consciousness is immedi¬ 
ately apparent when we realize that the repressed 
part of the mind (i.e. the unconscious) is, as Dr 
Jones explains, active, animal, infantile, non- 
logical and sexual. 

It is obvious that if we are indeed born with 
powerful instincts of this nature, then their ‘re¬ 
pression’ in the old sense of keeping under some¬ 
thing bad or objectionable is essential, if the 
child is to develop into a civilized human being 
instead of remaining a savage animal. Thus, ac¬ 
cording to Freud, repression of animal instincts 
is a fundamental necessity for the normal, 
healthy development of a human being. 

There is, however, this very important differ¬ 
ence between the ordinary and the Freudian use 


of the term ‘repression’. According to Freud, re¬ 
pression is a process which occurs within the un¬ 
conscious part of the mind; in other words, the 
censor is itself part of the unconscious, which is 
thus composed of two elements: the repressing 
unconscious (or censor), and the repressed un¬ 
conscious, so it is a misuse of the term to speak 
of repression, as something which one person can 
do to another or (consciously) to his own desires. 
‘Repression’ has to be distinguished from ‘sup¬ 
pression’, which means the deliberate keeping 
under of one’s own or another’s conscious 
thoughts or impulses - what is normally called 
self-control or discipline. 

The small boy who controls his desire to fidget 
in school because he knows that he is supposed 
to sit still during lessons, is neither repressing him¬ 
self nor being repressed by the teacher. He is be¬ 
ing trained io suppress his unruly impulses for his 
own good, a procedure which Freud sees as nor¬ 
mal and necessary. 

So, correctly understood, the Freudian theory 
of repression does not support the view that chil¬ 
dren should be left to follow their instincts with¬ 
out correction or training. It is, of cour^, true 
that harsh and unfeeling treatment of a child may 
cause undue repression to occur within the child s 
mind, and that this may lead to mental ill- 
health; but there is nothing in the wntings of 
Freud to suggest that the combination of firm¬ 
ness and love which everyone knows to be the 
best way to bring up a child is anything but 
beneficid. 


The poor man*s sifts are glaring 

ONE LAW FOR THE RICH AND ONE 
LAW FOR THE POOR typifies the tradi¬ 
tional lament of the under-privileged that true 
justice can be had only by those who can pay for 
it. 

The phrase itself may well have been first used 
by early nineteenth-century radicals, since there 
are references to it about 1830. The underlying 
sentiment, however, is traditional in most coun¬ 
tries of western Europe and admirably sums up 
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centuries of pessimistic social feeling. Typical 
of this is the old Spanish proverb The Rich break 
the laws and the Poor are punished for it. As 
Thomas Love Peacock wrote: 

The poor man’s sins arc glaring; 

In the face of ghostly warning 
He is caught in the fact 
Of an overt act - 

Buying greens on a Sunday morning. 

The rich man’s sins arc hidden. 

In the pomp of wealth and station; 

And escape the sight 
Of the children of light 

Who are wise in their generation. 

The rich man has a cellar 

And a ready bottle by him; 

The poor must steer 
For a pint of beer 

W'herc the saint can’t choose but spy him. 

The phrase of ‘one law for the rich and one for 
the poor’ at least implies the existence of law, 
and of the Rule of Law (q.v.); which meant little 
to the ordinary citizen before the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and would have meant nothing at all in the 
twelfth century. Under feudalism it would not 
have occurred to the villein that the Lord of his 
Manor should be treated in the same way as him¬ 
self. Gradually, however, the Rule of Law and 
the idea of the ‘King’s Peace’ were established. 
Any ‘breach of the King’s Peace’ became punish¬ 
able as a crime against the king himself, and the 
king’s subjects, rich and poor alike, were treated, 
in theory, in the same way before the Royal 
Courts, under the ‘Common Law’ or law com¬ 
mon to all. Here was undoubtedly ‘One Law for 
the Poor’; the ‘other law’ was not exactly for tlie 
rich; it was for the educated. 

This privilege of the educated came about in a 
curious way. Henry II, in order to conciliate the 
Pope after the murder of Thomas k Becket in 
1170, abandoned all claims to punish clerics con¬ 
victed of crimes by the ecclesiastical courts; this 
led to the most notorious privilege in the history 
of English criminal law - by which any ‘crimi¬ 
nous clerk’ could plead ‘Benefit of Clergy’ and so 
escape punishment by the lay court. Even in the 


thirteenth century the trial of clergy them^lves 
was becoming a farce; later, when the practice of 
allowing ‘Benefit of Clergy’ was extended to those 
only indirectly connected with the Church, the 
abuse was complete. Benefit of Clergy was 
claimed by so manypersons that to decide whether 
an accused was entitled to it, the courts adopted 
the rule-of-thumb test of seeing whether he could 
read the first verse of the 51st Psalm: 

‘Have mercy upon me, O God, after thy great good¬ 
ness: according to the multitude of thy mercies do away 
mine offences.’ 

A verse soon to be known as the ‘Neck Verse’, 
since by reading it the accused could escape the 

noose. ... 

Statutes, however, were passed limiting the 
benefit; and by the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury it was virtually restricted to cases of theft. 

Not until Tudor times was any real attempt to 
enforce a uniform system of royal justiM for all 
the king’s subjects without any substantial privi¬ 
leges for any section of the community. This uni¬ 
versal justice was not always obtainable. In the 
seventeenth century scant ceremony was wasted 
on the poor and uneducated criminal, though 
the position of wealthy defendants who could 
afford to be legally represented was quite differ¬ 
ent. 

In the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the law in civil disputes developed so 
technically and esoterically that Sir Henry Maine 
remarked ‘substantive law must be searched for 
in the interstices of procedure’. The effect of this 
was that none but the lawyers themselves could 
understand the law, let alone the means of invok¬ 
ing it. Litigation had become cumbersome, slow 
and costly to the litigant, whether he won his case 
or not: local courts had fallen into disuse, and 
inexpensive means of settling disputes over small 
matters did not exist. 

Reform of both criminal law and civil pro¬ 
cedure was long overdue by the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Ordinary disputes between members of the 
public could be heard only by the Court of Com¬ 
mon Pleas at Westminster or under the ‘nisi 
prius’ system by the Assize Court of the County. 
The cost of taking a case to the Court of Com¬ 
mon Pleas or the Assizes was hopelessly out of 
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proportion to the sums in dispute, while the 
lengthy procedure of the Court of Chancery in 
matters of wills and estates became a byword, 
echoing the words of Milton, written over 
a hundred years before: 

Litigioiis terms, fat contentions and flowing fees. 

The early nineteenth century saw the begin¬ 
ning of a hundred years of reform, mitigating the 
fierceness of criminal law and simplifying the civil 
procedure. County Courts were introduced in 
1846, giving the poor man once more compara¬ 
tively cheap and speedy justice in disputes over 
small amounts. 

Yet the cost of an action in the High Court was 
steadily increasing, and after the First World 
War law reformers agitated for some means of 
help. A person with a genuine case was often pre¬ 
vented from going to the High Court for a 
remedy, because he knew that success would still 
leave him out of pocket over his costs: ‘The 
Courts, like the Ritz Hotel, are open to all.’ A 
rich man or corporation could set the pace; they 
could threaten to take the case to the House of 
Lords, which often persuaded opponents to ac¬ 
cept less than their due. Many appeals were little 
more than gambling on costs, and in one case 
Lord Justice Mackinnon referred to ‘the costs 
game’ and remarked that ‘the spice of a gamble 
may now be added to the joys of litigation’. Poor 
Persons’ procedure was introduced first of all, 
whereby those who had less than two pounds a 
week could be helped in the costs of their defence 
in criminal cases. 

After the Second World War, free legal aid for 
those of limited means was brought in by statute. 
Thus, for the first time in the eight hundred years’ 
lustory of the Royal Courts, their justice was, 
literally, free to those who could not afford to oav 
for it. ^ ^ 

Critics of the Legal Aid system, however, say 
that owing to the upper income limit we now have 
‘One Law for the Rich and the Officially Poor’, 
and point out that rich men are still able to in¬ 
dulge in lawsuits which their poorer brethren - if 
they are not poor enou^ to be entitled to legal 
aid — cannot afford. This is true: rich men are 
always privileged to some extent. But it is no lon¬ 
ger true that ‘Laws grind the Poor and Rich men 
rule the Law’. 


Human rights 

The RIGHTS OF MAN is a political doc¬ 
trine which holds that whatever the laws of the 
country in which he lives, evep^ man has a right 
to have certain things which it would unjust 
to deprive him of; a right to do certain things 
which it would be unjust to prevent him doing; 
and a right not to suffer certain thin^ which it 
would be unjust to inflict on him. This doctrine 
has had a profound influence in late eighteenth- 
century politics and has left a lasting impression 
on our social thinking today. 

Although every civilization has seen a struggle 
by its subjects to assert and extend their righu 
against rulers, the real origin of the doctrine is 
to be found in the idea of a transcendent natural 
law. Notably in Roman Law and later in the 
teachings of medieval scholars there was appar¬ 
ent a glorification of a natural law, a law univer¬ 
sal and ideally just for which human laws were 
but unsatisfactory and makeshift substitutes. 
Thus St Thomas Aquinas wrote: ‘Every law 
framed by men bears the character of law to that 
extent to which it is derived from the law of 
nature. But if on any point it is in conflict with 
the law of nature it at once ceases to be law, it is a 
mere perversion of the law.’ 

To men like St Thomas Aquinas natural law 
was simply the will of God. But by the seven¬ 
teenth century a new school of thought had de¬ 
veloped. Natural law was the law which prevailed 
over men in the original state of nature. The 
rights men had then were their natural righ^. 
‘Men living together according to reason, wim- 
out a common superior on earth with authority 
to judge between them, is properly the state ol 
nature’, wrote John Locke. It should be pointed 
out that by ‘reason’ he meant natural law. Locke 
envisaged an early paradise of virtuous anarchy, 
no governments to tyrannize, no police, no 
lawyers, no administrators. An attractive picture. 
But unfortunately, since some men tend to be in¬ 
considerate enou^ to disregard the dictates oi 
reason and the voice of natural law, men were 
forced to enter into a Social Contract to protect 
their rights. Hence governments, lawyers and 
administrators. 

The most famous exponent of the theory of the 
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Social Contract was Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-1778). Being a man who showed a certain 
contempt for the meretricious blandishments of 
civilization, he saw natural man in a rather more 
earthy but no less happy state. To him primitive 
man was a glorious Noble Savage, unburdened 
by government, laws or the complexities of or¬ 
ganized society — in contrast to his civilized con¬ 
dition. ‘Man is bom free but every\vhere he is in 
chains’, said Rousseau. For rulers had abused 
the powers they had been given, and the natural 
rights of man were in abeyance evei^here. 

To restore man to his original rights was the 
aim of most political reformers in the eighteenth 
century, among whom Thomas Paine (1737- 
1809) author of The Rights of Man (1791-1792), 
is the most celebrated. An eloquent exposition 
both of the rights of man and of the social con¬ 
tract he was believed to have made for their pre¬ 
servation is found in the American Declaration 
of Independence. In 1776 the leaders of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution drew up a statement to justify 
their break with the British Crown. This was their 
faith: ‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are en¬ 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed ...’ 

The American Revolution was followed by the 
French Revolution, and the American Declara¬ 
tion of Independence by the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of Citizens by the French 
National Assembly in 1789. The list of human 
rights was added to, and property, security and 
resistance to oppression took their place beside 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

The days of Thomas Paine, the Republican re¬ 
volts against arbitrary government that inspired 
the American and French Revolutions, were the 
heyday of the doctrine of the Rights of Man, 
though it has continued to exercise its influence. 
But the nineteenth century saw a competing 
philosophy arise, the school of the Utilitarians, 
who often showed a scant respect for their rival 
to the reformer’s heart. Bentham called the Dec¬ 
laration of the French Assembly a metaphysical 
work. He divided its articles of faith into three 


classes: those that were unintelligible, those that 
were false, and those that were both. It had ap¬ 
parently escaped the notice of their champions 
that inalienable rights of man might irreconcil¬ 
ably conflict. Hence the Utilitarians advised men 
to look, not for the natural rights of man, but for 
what was most conducive to the greatest happi¬ 
ness of the greatest number. 

Yet that the doctrine has survived is attested 
by the recent Declaration of Human Rights by 
the United Nations General Assembly in Decem¬ 
ber 1948. It reveals a peatly expanded list : free¬ 
dom from arbitrary interference with privacy; 
right to work and form Trade Unions, to rest, to 
enjoy the Arts and many others. 

What merits does the doctrine have and what 
is its value today? Philosophical objections to it 
are many; and they are obvious. What happens 
if one man’s right to property jeopardizes an¬ 
other’s right to social security, or vice versa? No 
enumeration of rights can resolve the conflict. 
Some outside principle must be applied. 

What are the rights of man, and how do we 
know what they are? It would hardly be feasible 
to discover them by historical or anthropological 
research into the habits of man in his early state. 
The discoveries would prove startling or em¬ 
barrassing or both. Since Darwin, it would appear 
from applying this method that it was an inalien¬ 
able and natural right of man to swing from 
trees. 

Many, again like the authors of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, have held the Rights to be 
self-evident truths, presumably discernible by 
direct intuitive perception. Unfortunately self¬ 
evidence is an unreliable guide. Many widely dif¬ 
ferent Rights have been self-evident to a great 
many different people. An extreme example is 
that of a correspondent of The Times who claimed 
for all men a natural right to walk across golf 
courses. 

How choose one right rather than any other? 
Burke, who in his Reflections on the French Re¬ 
volution admitted equal rights ‘but not to equal 
things’, used the doctrine to justify all manner 
of inequalities. Yet his views were no less logical 
(or more logical) than Thomas Paine’s, which he 
attacked. 

It might be useful to analyse what we do when 
W 9 assert a right. Asserting a right is not stating a 
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fact* From a faiture to ihh stems much of 
Lhe delusion about dghts. If one says that a man 
has a right to social security, one is not saying 
tliat he has sometliing like, say, a bouse. One 
only makes a recommendation. One is caillng on 
the community to see that the man has social 
security* Declarations of Right arc therefore es* 
seno^ally political recommendations, which ex¬ 
plains why what may appear to one person to be 
the most obvious and scirevident righl of man, 
may seem to another person to be a denial of all 
right. As society changes, ideas of justice cbangOi 
political recommendations change and ideas of 
the rights of man change and develop accordingly* 

But although the doctrine has philosophical 
weaknesses, that is far from saying that it has no 
political value. Its value lies not so much in the 
fact that it has advocated *The Rights of Mao\ as 
in ihc particular rights which itschampionB have 
upheld. The Socml Contract theory* with which 
it is intimately connected, places most emphasis on 
the duty of ruler to ruled, unlike the theory that 
the state is an organic whole, which tmphsoiiTos 
the duty of ruled to rukrs* On the whole, the 
champions of the Rights of Man have opposed 
tyranny^ favoured equality and extolled the uni- 
yersal brotherhood of man. Tliey have been the 
iTistigatoi^ of democracy* They have laid tlic 
foundation for modem ideas of social justice. 

'All men are born equaf is ha rdly ^ self-evi¬ 
dent truth. U does not mean that men have equal 
talents or similar physiques* Out it is a magni¬ 
ficent monament left by Certain idealists who 
wanted no man, whatever his reli^on, race or 
colour, to be treated w^th dberimination by the 
law, and who wanted govemmeut to be modelled 
and shaped in such a way as to give all men as far 
as possible an equal opportunity to live life as 
they please. 

iLLUSTKATrosi Page 362. 


Th^ question of rnfirulit^ 

RIGHT OR WRONG? This is the bask 
question of all morality, whether it be European 
whether it aflecLs ideas concerning a 
divinity* behaviour with regard to the State nr 


one's neighbouis^ or the rules of a parlour game 
As a concept it has no dehnable origin, for there 
was never a point in time when people were un¬ 
aware of the difference bciween right and wrong- 
morality is a condition of human social existence* 
and the specific categorizxdion of this is rigbl or 
this is wrong has arisen from differing social con* 
ditions. 

However, the stage at which it first becomes 
fully articulate and started the philosophical con¬ 
troversy which is as vigorous today as it was Ui 
Pkto's lime, i:}CcuiTed when people found them¬ 
selves able to ask not only 'is iJiis or that right or 
wrong?*, but 'What is there about this which 
makes k right, or about that wliich makes it 
wrong?' People have always known that certam 
actions are right and others wrong, but the qaes- 
tion of the essential difference between Ibem has 
np final an$wcr - it remains a pbilosophica! 
speculation. 

Ri^l and wrong can be given tbeir nieaniag 
by the simple notion of conformity to rule. Monal 
right or wrong arc definable in terms of moral 
rules or principles of conduct. What is morally 
right can be identified with what conforms to a 
moral rule, only if the rule itself is not called into 
question. But what if it is? This is the really 
crticLal stage, and in Western philosophy it oc¬ 
curred in Greece in the fifth century bx. Con¬ 
vent] nnat mnrality based on a system of rules 
and customs was wearing thin under the impact 
of the CjTtral War between the Athenian and 
Spartan coalitions. ITiucydidcs wrote: 

Jn timea of peace and pntepcrity* aft opposed m 
tlrne, both public policy and private life arc governed^ Y 
higlitr moml principles. But war. by imposing Kirdsliips 
and controbi on daily life, produce an a^ggiessivc nien- 
latiiy and decades people^s character ^ccordiHfl to 
wreirhed oondlrioju. The r«uli in this case was a 
state or ptiblk di^Ofdei' in all countries. As Hnie wtni oh 
anil the earUer atrodties became ui nccepied 
later ones were marked by mfinaiKnti or iKhniqirt and 
novel methods or retahiiion. Even wrds \oss. their proper 
meanings and wen: chimeed to suit current propngandu ■- 
Even family tics were broken for the sake of por^ 
loyally ... Rcl&tions between people were governed 
by the security of establhihftJ law and custom, but by ibe 
pmjipocl of selfish gain In defisince of the bw. 

In such condition5 men were ready to listen 

to the Sophists who were already challenging the 
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authorily of traditional ideas about right and 
wrong, just as later Jesus Chnst adopted a 
critical attitude to the moral mlcsof the Pharisees. 

Can the rule according to which an action is 
ri^t or wrong be itself right or wrong? We are 
inclined to say impatiently ‘Of course* :_but it has 
not always been commonplace to be critical (and 
sclf-critical) about moral codes. We recognize 
that a wrong action may be performed in the be* 
lief that it is right (for example, an act of war, if 
we are pacifists); there ts a rule according to 
which the action is right, but the rule itself is 
wrong; and finally, even if our own rules of 
action are right {as we must believe), at least it is 
possible to ask whether they are right or wrong. 
But tills is highly sophisticated; primitive people 
regard their moral codes ns beyond challenge. 

Tlie question 'Can a moral rule itself be right 
or wrong?* has been answered in three ways. 0) 
‘No, because it is always right*: this is primitive 
absolutism. (2) 'Ves, because it can be tested by 
reference to sioine superior rule - which is i^lf 
unquestionable*: this represcuts philosophical 
absolutism. (3) *Ni>, because it is neither right nor 
wrong; there is no superior rule by which it can 
be tested; the rules are just what they happen to 
be; change them and you change what is right 
or wrong': this re presents extreme relativism. 
Primitive absolutism comes first, historically, 
Tlidn relativism was asserted by the Sophists (e.g, 
by Protagoras: 'Man is the measure of aJl things*, 
and by Thrasymachus: ‘Right means what is in 
the interest of the stronger’). J hey made clear for 
the first time the fiindanicnUil distinction between 
law and morality, between what is lawful of cits- 
tomary and what ts right. But moral sceptics like 
Thrasymachus had distinguished the two ele¬ 
ments only to discard the second. This drove Plato 
to retort with philosophical absolutism - bis 
famous doctrine of the Republic that what is 
right or good depends on the Porm of the Good 
which is the supreme object of philosophical 
knowledge. 

Since then philosophical ethics has oscillated 
between the extremes of absolutism and relativ¬ 
ism. On the whole, absolutism tends to find fa¬ 
vour in two types of historical situation. One is 
the situation of peace, order, settled government 
and general agreement about what is right and 
wrong: for instance, the primitive closed society; 


the Roman Empire; or the eighteenth century ia 
England when Bishop Butler could say 

Thefc ia in reality an unEveixally oekcowlcdEed itan- 
da nl of virtue. It is itiai, which all ubCS and all cotmtriei 
have Duicle profession ot In public: it is that, which cveiy 
nun you meet puts on a show of: it is ihat, which the 
p TTmnr v fln j fundamental of all civil constituliens 

over Ihe face of the earth make it their huiitiess odd 
endeavour to enforce the pnirtiw of uiMn mshkind, 
ihifsfritifion OM Virtue, 

The nthcr situation which favours Absolutism 
is the opposite extreme: when disorder or dis¬ 
content are so iiitense that intelligent men react 
in one of three ways: cither with ambitious plans 
for large-scale ‘social engineering’ based on a 
moral ideal (Plato); or wiili an ‘ivory tower’ type 
of morality such as Kantian Idealism (Kant 
wrote: Two things fill the mind with ever new 
and increasing admiration and awe ... the starry 
heavens above and the moral law yvtikin\ and 
held that it w'aa good to will what was right even 
if one was never able to do what was right ~ in the 
conditions of eighteenth-century Prussia). Or. 
thirdly, one may react with a conscious unworld- 
Iincss (for insianec, in early C'hrisiisiniiy). 

Beriveen these two extreme types of situation, 
relativist views arc found; for example. Epicurean¬ 
ism in lire Hellenistic world, after the decay of 
(he iniditional social morality based on the city- 
state ideal, and before the establishment of the 
permanent world-empire of the Romans. Today 
the strongest influence making for relativism is 
the impact of anthropology, which finally refutes 
Butler’s placid assumption that all people recog¬ 
nize a coTomon morality. 

The thesis of Tclativism should not be con¬ 
fused with Kubjectivism or even scepticism. Re¬ 
lativism does not hold that what is right or wrong 
is merely what 1 approve or disapprove of, still 
less that there is no such distinction as right nr 
wrong .at all. It is a negative thesis, denying what 
philosophical absolutism asserts, namely that 
there is a universal morel code, an absolute stan¬ 
dard of right and wrong. Rebtivism docs not 
imply, its is often said, that any morel code Is as 
good as any other, for although there is no ab¬ 
solute standard of compariion, there is a relative 
standard, namely the one which we in fact adopt; 
and again relativism docs not imply that there is 
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no svch thing as moral progress or decadence, for 
although there is no absolute progress or deelirte, 
there is cscminly pro^ss or decline reiath'e to 
some standard. What is right or 'ATong is what is 
in accordance with, or contrary to, the moral 
principles which wc adopt in answeriiig the ques¬ 
tion * Right or wrong?’; and although these prin¬ 
ciples are nnt universal, they arc not merely 
private either. 


Tico aJont ... 

ROMANTIC LOVE was the dream of a uni¬ 
verse peopled by two alone, where they and time 
stood still. It tegan at first sight; it was an in¬ 
stantaneous spell. It was something to be desired. 
and not something to be livedj a possession, 
rather than a relationship (‘Get me the girl,’ said 
Faust to Mcphistopheles), It foresaw no de¬ 
velopment; it was complete in itself. 

For its perfect espression, therefore, the lover 
should ^ an exile, cut off from the community 
of his binh, and so emancipated from the lies of 
society; the beloved, a girl of alien race, for 
whom the lover cnuld feel an elemental pasHon, 
to lx expicased in kisses rather than words; iis 
setting, a desert island, a lonely tower, or a ship, 
Byron’s J)aii yuan<IS 19) found it after shipwreck 
on a Greek island, with Haidee, the brigand’s 
daughter: 

Tliey fear’d no eyes nor t^n on that lone btwh; 

They Mi no tenura from the night; they ivere 
All in jiIE Id eadi oQiei; though iheir spcKh 
Was brcfktn wxruh, they rhougki & there, - 

And a]] ihe bummg tongues iho pasaEcns tcadi 
Fuujiil in fine sigli ihc best inc^rpricEer 
Of Knlure’s or^do first Jove - that all 
Which Eve lef^ her iluu^Ecrs her faJL 

Tfcbwncy found it sailing the Indi^iTi Ocean m 
his schooner with her Arab crew, when he dis¬ 
covered that by ^le custoni of her people he was 
wedded to the girl he had rci^ucd front shivery 
and deaih, the shy, submissive, but inircpid and 
fearless Zda; 


And tove was thus ignli^d fn my bneast, pure, iidciit. 
detpp wod imperbhable. Zcla. frerm itwii day, wai the sUr 
I WHS dsiioed to vtofsJwp: the deity whose altar I wa^ lO 
ySTef up ah Uw ffflifmnt ioorasir of my firu vir^n afToi 
lions, fetlini^, and passiom. Nor did ever MinUy votary 
dedicate hiifuelf la hU god with intenser devotiun tJian I 
Lonaeciuted tiiy heoft lo Zcla- 

And Shelley dreamed the same dream for Emilia 
Viviani^ shut up in a Pisan convent: 

Say, my beanos sisuf, wfit ihou sail with me? 

Our bar! b like ah albatrw, whine d»i 
a fair £den of the purple East; 
ll Is jic bJe imder lofilaft ^kFes 
Beautifu) lu a wreck of ... 

But the chief marvet of the wtldenma 
l^i a lone dwelling, buHl hy wJk™ or haw 
None of the rusiit island people know 
Tliii ble ord bouse art miire, and I have vowed 
Th« to be lady of the sohiude^ 

Hiat was in 1821; and one may find a shooting of 
the same line in 1931 (and in the context of Or«k 
myth) by the characters of Eugene O'Neill's 
MourrtingBec6fttes£{eetra. Orin, the Orestes son. 
ragjcs against his mother, Christine (Clytern- 
nestra) and her lover. Captain Adam Bmnt 
(Aegiathus), crying: ‘And my islands I told her 
about - wlilch was she and 1 - she wanw to go 
there - with him!’ 

But islands, of course, are not obligatory: die 
essential conditions can be reproduced at home. 
Baudelaire found his odour of musk and bavana, 
his sorceress with thighs of ebony, in Paris. To be 
an exile, one need only be at odds with society, 
and this can be achicv«J in many ways: by drink, 
dru^, politics, atheism, violence, or the act of 
love itself. But, though these and other failings 
are becoming to the man and irresistibly aitrac'- 
tive to the wtmtan, she herself is required to be 
innocent; physically innocent for preference, or 
at least spiritnally innocent - intact though mar¬ 
ried, a white lily cvcit if prustitution be her trade. 

Whereas courtly love had been frankly adulter¬ 
ous, romantic love is a virgin passion; and where¬ 
as the courtly lover sought a dame of high dcg«<- 
the romantic lover socks a maid of humble station. 
For with the miller’s daughter or the cottage pri 
all the objects of romantic love are secured at 
once. Social disapproval is automatic, The differ- 
enw of class ensures that they will have no 
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language m CTTTifTion but that of ihc heart and ih-e 
pelab of the daisy: 'He loves mt. be lovea me 
noL* Uy ^betraying hct\ the gejiileman is at the 
same time able to proi^idc the isdatinn wbkh is 
ilic equivajent of the loniim islej to pro%’e that 
his passion is stronger than social law; and to 
prepare for the remorse which will destroy bim» 
when he siariihi ifl the churchyard over her lonely 
grave. 

Romantic love is it has absolute 

priority over any other claim whatsoever; family 
ties^ duty to Kjtintry or to a cause, friendship. 
(This was true in life as well as art: Dilkc des- 
stroyed his career; Parnell ^betrayed his country^ 
for Kilty O'Shea.) Other codes in the past have, 
of course, recognbed the compulsive nature of 
infatuation — Paris driven mad by Aphrodite and 
bringing destruction on Troy for Helen's sake; 
nr Trisiran drinking (by acc^ent) the hvendtin^ 
which was imended to make certain the love of 
Iscul and King Mark. But romantic love is ex- 
travagant, and glories in it. Because the cult of 
the psist, of distant places and Hmes, is part of 
romantieism, the roman tic lover remembers 
Helen and Iseut: 

] played a nofi and dnlerul Air. 

I nang^ an old and fnovinjt Story - 

An old Tudfi Song ihat Rtted well 
The Ruin wfid and hoary 

Silt Ihtencd with n Blush, 

With dowRcaft eyes and modesi Cl race; 

For well slic knew I could not choose 
But upon her fuct^ 

1 told her of the Knight, that wore 
Upon his shfeld a burning Brand; 

And that for ten long years he wdchdU 
The Udy of ifie Land- 

Tn this soag of Coleridge's (Lyrical BaHads, 
I BOO) the significant thing is the way the lover 
watches the elTect (*And ao 1 w on my Genevieve'). 
Romantic love is self-conscious. Zaida, the Arab 
lady in one cjT L^ndor'E Imaginury ConversasianSy 
tells us how little she wants: "A bath, a slave, a 
dish of pilau, one Jonquil every morning, as usual; 
nothing more. But he must swear that he has 
kissed it first" She was paralleled hy young ladies 
who, in real life, received each moming (some- 
times for years on end) a single (lower. Such a 


gesture may begin by being spontaneous; it must 
end hy being connived. 

Tieek's hero, Emilius, in The Love Charm 
(1SI3) cherished in secret his "love for an un- 
knoAvn fair one, who dw'clt in the oppsisiie house, 
and who kepi him all day long at home* and 
waking through many a night*. This ^ardent list¬ 
lessness', as Keats called love In Endymian^ was 
thought magnificent and not absurd, and was 
admired and emulated for a century to come. Bui 
because of the way it was born, because the fair 
one wn-s unknown, because it was love 'at first 
sight', it carried with it an atmosphere of dread: 

[ MW pale kliv^. and princes tnop 
Pule wnniorSp deaih-palt were thqf alt: 

Who cry'd - ‘La he\h Diame sum mciei 
riaUi Ihcc in tfimll!' 

1 saw Uidr starv’d lips In the ^\umx 
With horrid wamEng pped wide. 

And 1 awoke, and found me hen: 

On the cold hill sidn« 

The witch, the Ijunia, the demon lavcr, the fairy 
lover arc never far away from romantic myth¬ 
ology. But whether her magic was while or black, 
w^hethLT she redeemed by her puricy or dragged 
her victim into the abyss, the beloved was always 
an cnchnintrcss and never a woman, except in her 
pniicnce and her pity. Like Solvcig in Ibsen's 
Peer Opff (1B67) or her equivalent in real life, the 
wife of George Romney the painiet, she might 
wait a lifetime for the truant's return; what she 
could not do was to live with him in a ripening, 
changing, deepening relationship; to becoTnc 
mum and dad. grandpa and grandma; sharing 
tiffs and tensions, baby's diapers and the change 
of life. 

Romaiuie love, therefore* was sad U was Kid 
even when it was happy; for the romantic lover 
Temcrnbered time and change* and sighed with 
t^amartine by the lakc-.side: 

Time, itay ymir course; and you, propitioui hours 
Suspend your flight. 

Leave us lo savour ihcse bright days of ourv 
Their swift JelEght. 

In vain t pkiitl; the mdrrvtnts wHI not stay; 

Time claru and flies. 

r bid night pass more slowly; and ihe day 
Iji m ihc skies. 
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Therefore death becomes the campamoQ of ro- 
mantic love; for in death the loved object is halted 
in an attitude like the figures on Keats's Urn: 
Tor ever will he love, and she be fair/ 

Sadder still, when it was thwarted. ‘Only he 
who knows lon^ng knows what I suffer **/ Sehn- 
suchtf the German word, holds it all as nothing 
else does; but Alfred de Mussel's heroine echoes 
the sentiment: ‘Jc veux aimer, mais je ne veux 
pas souffrir/ Impossible to agree with Shake¬ 
speare's Rosalind: ‘Men have died from lime to 
time, and wormes have eaten them; but not for 
love'. In the romantic period, many died for love, 
pining away, going into a ‘decline’, or shooting 
themselves. Society is cruel, fate unrelenting, life 
disappointing; and so the end of romanticism 
is Count Axel in Villiers de risIc-Adam’s novel 
Axel (1890), He offers Sara a bowl of poison 
and they drink it together as the only fulfilment 
of their love. Had they been more intimate, the 
beauty of her body would have bound him 
captive to this life, which is never what one 
dreams. ‘Live? Our servants will do that for us/ 

The ties of ideas and the manner of men's liv¬ 
ing are never better illustrated than by romantic 
love. Schliemann walking hand in hand with 
Minna Meinckc at eight years old, telling her of 
his resolve to dig up buried Troy; and forty years 
later as a rich millionaire, realizing his dream. 
Turgenev hurrying across Europe to the feet of 
Pauline Viardot; Chopin in Majorca with George 
Sand. But the most convincing tribute is that of 
someone as staid as the English actor Macready, 
in the mingled feelings of his tribute to La Mali- 
bran^ that lovely gipsy whose death in Manchester 
at twenty-eight in 1838 left Europe in tears: 

I felt as if my mind was stunned; it was a shock that 
left me no power to tliink for some little time ... so rich 
in talent, once so lovely, with so much to enchant and 
fascinate, and so much to blame and regret - suddenly 
taken from a world so fult of delight to her, and to which 
she was so frequently a minister of delight. I once could 
have loved her, and she has since said that she loved - 
‘was in love with’ - me. Had I known it for certain, 1 
might have been more miserable than i am. 

Hector Berlioz, less stable than Macready, ran 
the gamut of it all. Watching Shakespeare in 
Pans, he fell in love with the Irish actress Harriet 
Smithson. She was indifferent; despair was his 


portion. He sought solace with another, changed 
his sky and went to Rome; in vain. He came back 
to find Harriet and impose the dream on her; in 
the end she married him. The second hell of ro¬ 
manticism, ennui, waited for him. His boredom 
drove him into the arms of Madame Recio; but 
when Harriet died he was full of remorse. To 
complete the pattern, one more twist was needed; 
in middle age he sought out the little girl with 
pink shoes whom he had loved at fourteen; the 
lost innocence of childhood beckoned. But the 
lady was a grandmother, and was too wise to 
give him more encouragement than to be god¬ 
father to one of her grandchildren. 

But, absurd as it seems, romantic love, this 
conspiracy of outlaws against the treason of 
society, this assertion of instinct, this liberating 
and vindicating force, this world of moonlight 
and forest, of nightingales and roses, can still ^st 
its spell, even though it has now become a kitchen 
philosophy lurking behind the privet hedges and 
window-curtains of suburbia, and glorified m 
technicolor with stereophonic sound on the stiver 
screen. Go back to the beginning: 

St tu veux, faisons un rfivc. 

Montons sur deux pafefrois; 

Tu m’emmines, je t’enl^ve. 

L*oiseau chantc dans les bois. 

Je suis ton maitre et ta proie; 

Partons, e'est la fin du jour; 

Mon cheva! sera la joie. 

Ton cheval sera ramour. 

illustration: Plate 10 and Page 359. 


The king's prerogaiive 

The ROYAL PREROGATIVE developed 

from the medieval ideas about the divine ng 
of kingship (q.v.)* The king's function was o 
govern, to lead his people in war, to ^ve the 
justice in time of peace and to maintain and pr^^' 
serve the law. 

The king, however, although given chief plac 
in the body politic was not absolute; he was 
‘under the law’, but more important he mus 
govern under advice. That is, he was expected Q 
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consult the great council of the magnates of his 
kingdom before making any great changes in the 
law or any important policy decision. Yet it was 
only slowly that any subject ventured to claim 
more than the right to give advice and the limita¬ 
tion of the prerogative became practical politics. 
In 1215 most of the English baronage rebelled 
against King John and forced him to assent to 
the long list of grievances for redress, known as 
Magna Carta. Although this Great Charter was 
in fact a treaty between John and his barons, it 
was cast in the form of a statute, a command of 
the king to his people. In it the king promised to 
renounce a number of prerogative practices for 
the future, but no fundamental restraints on the 
prerogative were attempted; the king was left in 
other matters to govern as before. 

Just over forty years later a new and greater 
crisis arose, between Henry III and his barons. 
1 his time the rebels went further, and in addition 
to the redress of a host of grievances, they de¬ 
manded the setting up of a permanent council of 
magnates, which would represent the ‘common 
consent of the kingdom of England’ and which 
would choose the king’s chief ministers and hold 
them responsible. Had they been successful, the 
king would have been reduced to merely the first 
amongst equals and the prerogative would have 
hardly been royal in more than name. 

These ideas were too advanced for the time, 
and the barons, frightened at what they had done, 
quarrelled amongst themselves, and in the end 
allowed Henry III to assume his former authority. 
Still, limitations on the prerogative had been at¬ 
tempted and were not forgotten. 

Out of all this grew the instrument through 
which the prerogative was in the end successfully 
restricted - i.e. Parliament. The great barons were 
already part of the great council of the realm, 
from which the king took advice from time to 
time. But as government grew, it interfered more 
and more in matters of local politics, and its in¬ 
terference and its power were largely dependent 
on the willing co-operation of the local gentry, 
on the unpaid labours of the knights of the shire 
who eventually became the justices of the peace. 
It used them for preserving law and order, for 
assessing and collecting taxes and in all kinds of 
administrative tasks. 

The government became increasingly depen¬ 


dent on them, and from the thirteenth century 
onwards they play an increasing part in politics. 

Of only slightly less importance were the prin¬ 
cipal burgesses of the growing towns of medieval 
England. In the great crisis of Henry Ill’s reign 
both sides appealed for the support of these 
classes, and within fifty years their representatives 
were being summoned along with the great baron¬ 
age to meetings, called in contemporary slang 
Parliaments, ‘talking-shops’, in order to treat 
with the king on matters of finance and such busi¬ 
ness as he chose to put before them. 

After 1322 the representatives of the Com¬ 
mons, as they were called, although in fact they 
were all chosen from the local aristocracy, gained 
the statutory right of summons to every parlia¬ 
ment. 

Parliament was perhaps the greatest medieval 
contribution to the English constitution, but it 
would be a mistake to over-estimate the impor¬ 
tance of the Commons in it, or to over-estimate 
its general effectiveness as a limitation on the 
royal prerogative. Yet by the advent of the 
Tudors, it had deposed kin^, attacked arch¬ 
bishops, charged great men with treason and op¬ 
posed the barrier of the English common law to 
some of the claims of the Pope. True, it had usu¬ 
ally done all these things at the promptings of 
powerful men backed with armed force; but it 
alone could give the cachet of lawfulness to what 
had been achieved. 

From the accession of Henry VII until the 
reign of Elizabeth, the Commons were apparently 
the willing and submissive agents of royal des¬ 
potism. But throughout Elizabeth’s reign, in spite 
of her great popularity and autocratic temper, 
the Commons were growing in power and con¬ 
fidence. Early in her reign they made their weight 
felt in a matter peculiarly close to the royal prero¬ 
gative. Elizabeth, as ‘supreme governor’ of the 
English Church, required Parliament to enact a 
new English prayer-book; she was forced to ac¬ 
cept a more Protestant version than she in fact 
desired, mainly through the opposition of the 
Commons. The Commons were decidedly puri¬ 
tan in temper and Calvinistic in religion and 
trouble began in earnest wdth the accession of the 
Stuarts. 

James I held very strong tradifional views on the 
strength of the royal prerogative and the divine 
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right of kings. But the puritan Commons were 
not impressed by the claims of sacramental, 
anointed monarchs. For them such things were 
superstition; authority had to be justified by right 
use. James and his son, Charles I, roused the 
Commons’ anger almost equally by their insis¬ 
tence that matters of taxation belonged to their 
prerogative powers, and by their High Church 
religious policy. When things came to a head, the 
more resolute of the Commons were prepared to 
deny the prerogative altogether. But the unhappy 
experience of Cromwell’s dictatorship led to a 
certain reaction. 

Nevertheless it was now clear that the royal 
prerogative had in practice been decisively 
limited and that the Commons shared in its exer¬ 
cise as well as the King, especially in matters of 
finance. Yet for more than a century to come the 
Crown still exercised considerable prerogative 
powers; the king still largely controlled the ap¬ 
pointment of their chief ministers and had con¬ 
siderable influence on legislation. George III, for 
example, enjoyed authority in England very 
similar to that of the American president in the 
United States at the present time. 

T^e final turn which denuded the Crown of all 
political authority was the rise of the party 
system in the nineteenth century. Earlier ‘parties’, 
such as the Whigs and Tories, had really been 
composed of the friends and connexions of great 
political personages. The new parties were the 
nationally organized and tightly controlled bodies 
which we know today. They were able to choose 
their own leader who by virtue of his disciplined 
following in the Commons must either be Prime 
Minister or Leader of the Opposition. The leader 
had to satisfy the party, not the Crown, by his 
choice of subordinates and his legislative pro¬ 
gramme. In this way the Crown has been vir¬ 
tually expelled from politics. 

The measure of the distance travelled may be 
taken by the embarrassment of King George 
V when, on the retirement of Bonar Law, he was 
placed in the position of choosing a leader for 
the Conservative Party. 

The royal prerogative has no longer a practical 
political existence, though Parliament has not 
succeeded in acquiring the whole of it. The party 
managers and their organization are important 
in the choice of the personnel of cabinets and the 


choice of political programmes: so that the limi¬ 
tation of ^s form of extra-parliamentary prero¬ 
gative may still become a live political issue. 

illustration: Page 173. 
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Saints and sanctity 

SANCTITY, or holiness, is a quality that the 
writers of the Old Testament see as supremely be¬ 
longing to God himself. In the great moments of 
religious experience men may become aware of 
that holiness, of the sacred, overpowering and 
majestic quality of the divine. 

Holiness as a quality of God becomes also a 
quality of those places where God dwells - m 
the earlier days of the Old Testament, the Ark of 
the Covenant and, later on, in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. So to touch the Ark was to court im¬ 
mediate death. We can see here the link with 
primitive notions of taboo. The taboos of early 
society are those rules which must not at any cost 
be transgressed. We have no certain account of 
their origin. What is certain is that a distinction 
between the sacred and the profane is vital to 
most primitive societies and that a general ex¬ 
perience of the sacred in early man underlies the 
profound beliefs about the holiness of the divine 
nature in the Old Testament. 

The New Testament sees the divine holiness as 
made available to men through grace, so that m 
the life of the Church sanctity is a distinguishing 
mark. St Paul can refer to a local church quite 
simply in ‘the Saints that are at Ephesus’ and so 
on. But from the earliest days it was obvious that 
sanctity was the goal of the Christian life for all, 
but was attained in this life only by a few. Some, 
renowned for their sanctity, were revered in life 
by the Christian community to which they be¬ 
longed and after their death this reverence would 
grow into a cult. So the first canonizations were 
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effected. In time the Church developed legal forms 
for canonization and set out certain criteria 
which can be applied to test whether or no we 
may rightly refer to a man as ‘Saint so and so’. 

Those who have been canonized have varied 
immensely in type of character. There have been 
administrators and social reformers like St Vin¬ 
cent de Paul, contemplatives like St John of the 
Cross, founders of religious orders like St Bene¬ 
dict. What the Church never denied, but many 
Christians insufficiently recognized, is the large 
number of uncanonized Saints there have been 
and are in the world, and above all how much of 
sanctity is to be found in other religions. For many 
people in the modern world the saintly figure par 
excellence was Gandhi, and the saints of modern 
Hinduism have been a powerful force in Indian 
life. 

Sanctity means more than goodness. It is a 
quality with a peculiar grace and one that arouses 
awe. It may be cultivated apart from specific re¬ 
ligious beliefs, and within religion the extent to 
which it is valued has varied at different times 
and places. There is no doubt that the Buddhist 
striving after the extinction of selfhood in Nir¬ 
vana often produces in Buddhist monks qualities 
of character akin to sanctity. Poverty and charity 
seem the inevitable concomitants of sanctity, and 
the lives of the Saints associate it with the power 
to work miracles (q.v.). A single-minded devo¬ 
tion to his cause also marks the Saint. 

The psychologist would explain sanctity in 
terms of sublimation. The Saint withdraws from 
the external world those energies which the or¬ 
dinary man devotes to its affairs. Some of the 
Saints, for example, have broken all family ties. 
Similarly the desires which manifest themselves in 
sexuality are transformed by the Saint. These 
energies he sublimates and puts at the service of 
his search for holiness. Hence the Saint has a uni¬ 
fied character, but one that may do less than jus¬ 
tice to certain aspects of human life. 

Saintliness to the modern mind has become 
largely associated with the more debased aspects 
of popular religious art, the plaster statuette and 
the tinsel halo. So it tends to be confused with 
pious rcli^osity and priggish self-righteousness. 
The way in which lives of the Saints tend to be 
written has encouraged this. 

The question arises whether sanctity is to be 


found only within the confines of religion, or 
whether it might not survive as a characteristic 
of certain individuals within a society that had 
entirely lost its religious beliefs. This problem 
has preoccupied the contemporary French novel¬ 
ist and thinker Albert Camus, whose novel La 
Peste (1947) contrasts the heroic virtue of the 
Christian with that of the atheist in the conditions 

of plague. . . 

Camus sees the atheist who sets no limits to 
moral attainment as the essential Saint of our 
time. 

illustration: Plate 8. 


Duhiio, ergo sum 

SCEPTICISM derives from the Greek verb 
meaning to enquire critically and hesitantly and 
as a doctrine signifies that the human mind is in¬ 
capable of knowing reality. So by scepticism one 
may understand either a general doubt concern¬ 
ing accepted beliefs and ideas of reality, or a 
positive doctrine that there is no belief whatever 
of whose truth we may be certain. The two great 
sceptics of the Ancient World were Pyrrho of 
Elis (c. 360-270 B.c.) and Sextus Empiricus (c. 
A.D. 200). Both were concerned to promote 
scepticism for ethical reasons, in the belief that 
man can find peace and tranquillity only ^thin 
himself, and that any search for truth in the 
world of external reality is bound to be frustrated. 

The ancient arguments for scepticism are in 
the main twofold. First, the sceptics point to the 
fact that sense experience is private. ‘How can I 
know that the colour I see and call red is the same 
colour as that which you see and call redl For if 
what I see as red and call red you see as green and 
call red and vice versa, how could we ever know 
that our actual experience of colour is in fact 
different?’ And if sense experiences may differ, 
is there any certainty that in experience there 
exists a trustworthy guide to the nature of 
reality? 

Secondly, experience of the senses may be de¬ 
lusory on some occasions. In hallucinations, for 
example, imagination allows a city in a desert, an 
advance towards it and the discovery that it is 
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not there. But if sometimes what we think we see 
is the product of imagination, can we ever be sure 
that the whole world around us is real and not 
imaginary? In dreams we are persuaded that 
what we see is real. Is our persuasion of the real¬ 
ity of the external world not just another dream? 
Hence the conclusion that we can be certain of 
nothing, we can know nothing. But as early as 
Pyrrho the paradox of scepticism was perceived 
- if we know that we can know nothing then we 
do know something. So Pyrrho argues that we 
must doubt even scepticism. 

The real weakness of the Pyrrhonian case, 
however, lies elsewhere. We can only argue that 
sense experiences differ if two can be compared 
and found to differ. The only possible compari¬ 
son that we can have is one that enquires in what 
situations we should each use the word ‘red’. If 
we agree completely as to the situations in which 
the word is applicable, then we have all the agree¬ 
ment that we either need or desire. There are 
those who see colours differently, the colour¬ 
blind. We learn that a man is colour-blind be¬ 
cause he fails to distinguish colours that the 
majority are able to distinguish, and so we can 
discriminate between those who share our ex¬ 
perience of colour and those who do not. Hence 
the fallacy of calling sense experience ‘private’. 

Secondly, we are aware of hallucinations be¬ 
cause they are exceptional. When one sees a city 
in a mirage, one discovers that the city is not 
really there by the test of sense experience, by 
trying to touch the walls, walk through the gates 
and so on. We test sense experience by other 
sense experience. So the whole notion of par¬ 
ticular hallucinatory experiences is dependent on 
accepting sense experience as in general trust¬ 
worthy, and cannot be used to argue its deceptive 
power. To call an experience ‘a dream’ is to pre¬ 
dict that in time we shall wake up. An indefinite 
failure to wake up is enough to justify us in re¬ 
fusing to call reality ‘a dream’. The fundamental 
positions of scepticism are fallacious. 

The term ‘scepticism’ is sometimes extended to 
cover specific doubts in the sphere of religion over 
and above general doubts concerning the nature 
of reality, and to inculcate the habit of doubt 
would seem to attack the foundations of any 
system of dogmatic beliefs. Yet it is curious to 
note that both in philosophy and in religion 


doubt may be made the coping-stone for belief. 
For Descartes a process of systematic doubt en¬ 
ables us to discover just what it is that we cannot 
doubt. What we cannot doubt is our own thought 
of doubt — ‘I think, therefore I am’. On this b^is, 
Descartes constructed a detailed metaphysical 
system. The fallacy of Descartes is to suppose 
that if one can doubt everything, one cannot 
doubt that there is someone to do the doubting. 
For we might be, as Tweedle-dum and Tweedle- 
dee suggest in Alice through the Looking Glass, 
characters in someone else’s dream, who will dis¬ 
appear when they awake. And even if one can¬ 
not doubt ‘I think, therefore I am’ perhaps the / 
can doubt whether the I cannot doubt it. But, as 
we have already seen, a general doubt as to ex¬ 
perience, of the kind Descartes proposes, is un¬ 
necessary. 

In religion also doubt has been proposed as me 
starting point of belief. Blaise Pascal (1623-1662) 
saw in doubt the failure of human reason to solve 
the problems of man’s nature and destiny. The 
Pyrrhonian Philosophy’, he wrote, ‘is the correct 
one’, but what Pyrrho has proved is that one 
must find a solution for one’s problems 
philosophy. Reason must give way to faith: The 
heart has its reasons of which the reason knows 
nothing.’ 

In David Hume’s Dialogues on Natural Kc- 
ligion (written about the year 1751) the philo¬ 
sophical sceptic and the defender of faith are 
made allies against the theologian who 
found his belief on rational arguments for God s 
existence. Hume’s defence of faith is largely ironi¬ 
cal, but he can approach Pascal’s position m 
saying that, ‘to be a philosophical sceptic is, in a 
man of letters, the first and most essential step 
towards being a sound believing Chrisdan... • 

Historically, scepticism has made its contri¬ 
bution to philosophy rather by the refutation o 
dogmatic positions than by its own doctrines. 
The part of scepticism in contemporary philo¬ 
sophy is played by those philosophers who have 
emphasized the importance of language. Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, Professor of Philosophy at Cam¬ 
bridge both before and after the last war, was 
largely responsible for the suspicion of all specu¬ 
lative systems of thought which dominates con¬ 
temporary pliilosophy. ‘Philosophy’, 
stein’s w'ords, ‘is not a theory, but an activity , the 
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activity of clarifying and analysing the logic of 
our language. So the philosopher would no lon¬ 
ger enquire as to the nature of reality or as to 
how far it is knowable, but would ask what kind 
of an assertion we make when we say either that 
reality is knowable or that it is not. 

Is it empirical? verifiable by sense experience? 
Obviously not, for what is being put in question 
is the trustworthiness of the senses. 

Do we then make a statement about anything 
when we assert that reality is or is not knowable, 
for surely all statements must be verifiable by look¬ 
ing at the world? 

So scepticism and anti-scepticism would both 
be viewed as illegitimate attempts to make general 
statements about reality and how far we know it. 

illustration: Page 409. 


Knowledge for what? 

SCIENCE IS THE NEW RELIGION is 
a formula which neatly sums up an important be¬ 
lief in modern European social thought, the be¬ 
lief that science and religion are always at war. 
On one side, religion, a set of irrational beliefs 
about the nature of the world; on the other side, 
science, truth, at last, established by observation 
and experience. 

Obstructing free enquiry was the Church, 
which sought to imprison the mind with its super¬ 
stitions and magic and lull men into accepting 
their lot: only by deceit and the most obstinate 
hostility to any free intellectual progress could 
the Church maintain its power, its natural allies 
being thus the enemies of any social or political 
progress which might give more freedom to the 
human spirit. 

Stemming from the anti-clericalism of the Re¬ 
naissance, this belief was newly energized during 
the Enlightenment in the writings of such men as 
Voltaire,Condorcet andTom Paine. It was carried 
furAer in the nineteenth century in the agnostic 
radicalism of Marx, summed up in his phrase 
discussing religion as ‘the opiate of the people’. 

At the heart of the idea of science as a religion 
is the assumption that there is a single kind of 
truth to be established either on scientific or on 


religious grounds. Reason was thus seen to be in 
competition with revelation and faith as criteria 
for the same truths. It is one of the major con¬ 
tributions of modern sociology and anthropology 
to have shown how religion and science are two 
human activities. The conflict which may exist 
between them, particularly between philosophers 
and theologians, can thus be seen as an historical 
accident, not as the result of an intrinsic opposi¬ 
tion. 

Science, on the one hand, deals with the ex¬ 
planation of phenomena which can be observed. 
It grows when a theory which was confirmed by 
observation no longer fits with new observations. 
The theory must then be recast in order to explain 
these new observations. The achievement of this 
is a scientific advance. For a proposition to be a 
scientific one, it must be formulated in such a way 
that it is capable of being disproved by new ob¬ 
servations. In the light of this, such a statement 
as ‘there is a life after death’ can never be judged 
to be either true or false on the basis of science. 
There are no observations that can be made either 
to confirm or disprove the statement. So it is not 
a scientific proposition; but a statement about a 
phenomenon outside science altogether - i.e. 
there is no scientific proposition which could ever 
possibly replace this statement as being more 
accurate. 

Religion, on the other hand, so far as it is con- 
concerned with observable phenomena, deals 
really not with their explanation but with their 
interpretation. It gives them a meaning, it places 
them in a context in which human beings are 
brought into a relation with the supernatural. 
For example, why should a young man be strick¬ 
en with an incurable disease in the prime of life? 
Science may be able to say why he caught it. It 
cannot say ‘why’ it is ri^t or just that such a 
thing should happen to him. This is the province 
of religious belief such as ‘it is the will of God’. 
Religion satisfies spiritual needs, and it reduces 
the pain of the inevitable frustrations of human 
life. It does this, not by providing individuals with 
demonstrable knowledge, but by inspiring them 
with its beliefs. 

Religion, then, deals with the sacred, science 
makes a rational approach towards the profane. 
One does not conflict with the other, or need not 
conflict with the other. 
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HowcvePp in Wtstcm EuropCp religion has been 
the objeci of ekhonitc inicllectuai speculation 
leading to complex theological 5ystetii$. The^w: 
have atiertipiL-d in Sink together ideas about God 
with ideas about natiire, such us. Tor example, 
the inoverrients of the plancti. So theoLogicai 
systems have thus collided with science precisely 
aboLiL those thjDES which could be submitted to 
observation. The cunflict has been cxaccrbaicd 
only where the theologians believed that their 
view^ about nature under-pinned their views 
about God. Thus they succeeded in makirig ideas 
about nature sacred. In their view at one time 
for a person to duM/ere in any item of the Bihli- 
cil revelation was moridly iniquitous. Where tlie 
Church claimed a monopoly of truth, there was 
very real conflict between it and those who stood 
for free enquiry. The most famous c^'ise is that of 
Galileo* who was famed by the Church to abjure 
his belief that the earth moved. Yet this docs not 
prove a conflict between religion and sdence - 
only bctw’L:en the ceremonies themselves and 
scientific activity^ [t is rather the result of sqiccini 
historical conditions which guve the Church such 
li monopoly of power in the spiritkial as well ns in 
the intellectual reahn and which fostered the 
rise of its particular theology. 

On the other band, for !§cicnce to be proclaimed 
as a new religion h as pernicious in its conse¬ 
quences as the theologic^ invasion of the realm 
of science^ TMs claim for science Is illustrated 
most explicitly and in a very extreme way tn tlic 
writings of Saint-Simon (ne0^182S) and his 
followers. Iiuitcad of positing a conflict between 
religion and science and, then rejecting relipon 
altogether, they claimed that there was no con¬ 
flict, because the two w-erc identical in scope. 
To Saint Simon religioo was a body of ideas. For 
the educated* these would be scientific ideas; for 
the nneducaiod, they would be rite$ and beliefs 
accepted on faith. Here, too, experience that is 
in^insically lellginus - e g. mystidsm - is con¬ 
ceived of as an inferior form of inteUeciual ex¬ 
perience, Satnt-Simon was not prepared to grant 
that religious experience was intrinsically dilTer- 
ent frorn rational speculation about the nature of 
the world. 

l^Tiere a body of Ideas about nature is raised 
to the status of a religion^ either explicitly as in 
the w^Ofk of Saint-Simon or implicitly as in Com¬ 


munism, the result is to corrupt clhJcal standards 
of behaviour. In giving the veneration to scienii- 
fic propositions that should only be given to the 
Gods, tlicsc propositions are being made inta 
criteria of justice. Thai is, one is saying that if a 
thing works. It must be ethically rights Also ihr 
door is opened, unwittingly or not, to using 
knowledge to control the tguorant* without the 
check of ethical criteria. Saint-Simon's view ihui 
'religion is the sum of the applkaiions by which 
enlightened men govern the ignorant' would 
legitimize the activities of a tyrant who would 
manipulate men for his own ends by pf opapnda 
(q.v.). The Nazi hypothesis that If you h:ll bic 
lie of^n enough, it muy soon be believed is* after 
all, true under certain conditions. It w^orks. In¬ 
strumental knowledge of this type in hum cm 
havlour must be subordinated to moral prin- 
ctplcs, or there can be no ethically guided social 
relations between individuals. 

There is another dangerous consequence of the 

careless, naive deification of science ^ ihat 
scientific progress may be confused and idenuh^d 
with moral progress or, simplyp progress m 
generaU The main question must always be, 
knowledge for what? 


Scicniijk method 

SCIENTIFIC METHOD developed gr’i<^u- 
ally during long periods of time. To take on early 
statement, Newton in 1672 wrote: 

The best and safest meihod of piiilo>oph3xJiig 
be, flm to enquire diStontly into ibc propertis of 
and of ettablLUiing ihckse propcrtic:) by experitnenu, an 
then tn proceed more lEnwIy to hypolhe^iei lot th* expan- 
ation of them. For bypoiheses should be subservient only 
in espial nm^ the properties or thuijp, but not ussnr™ 
decermining them; unieix so far as they may fumisn 
periments. 

To ^enquire diligently into the properfi^ 
things" was noi a novel procedure. Between them* 
the civili 7 ;atiaiis of Egypt* Mcsopotairiia and the 
Indus Valley initiated the arts of irrigation, bnek- 
making, die use of stoue for bnilding and the 
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nidi medts of sanitation, Tliey in vented 
ing bcdance^ devdopiid measutc Extent tq the point 
of diseavering rules for dealing approjtiEnately 
with right-angled triangles, and invented the 
calendar* They knew enoii^ about die human 
body to guess that the heart might be a oentre of 
its working. Clearly they had enquired diligently; 
liicy may in some sense have established pro¬ 
perties by cxpenTnentft. But it is doubtful if the 
EgyptlanSp who contributed most, ^proceeded to 
liypothcRcs\ 

The Greeks^ on the other hand, proceeded to 
hypotheses with etiLhusiasm. If the fitness of liv¬ 
ing fortas to the functions which they fulfil is 
uccepied for {hit purpoae as a hypothesis^ then 
it can be said that Aristotle’s idc:^ of zoology in¬ 
cluded the making of observations^ and the put^ 
ling forward of a hypothesiSn but not its testing 
by experiment. In gcncodi the contributions of 
ancient Greece w ere rather the tools used later in 
Si:icnce than scientific mclhtKi itself. These con- 
iributioos included the rational approach^ logic^ 
and deductive geometry* 

Roger Bacon is usually credited with die eirli- 
ust emphasis on experiment. In his Opus Maim 
(12GS), he wrote; 

There ar& two mode^ in which wt acauiie ktwwlcdaj, 
arpnntnE and expcfimcnt, Argumsnt shuts up tbe Ques- 
tfcan, and makes ns shut it up ton; but ii gives tw prook 
nor does it remove doubt aadcnusc The mind to re^t La the 
confidous pos^e^^ion of truths unless the truth is dts- 
coverad by way of esperteuw- 

The practice of experiment developed more 
silow ly, Bacou^s contemporaryi Peter Pere^inuSp 
experimented on magnetism, and anticipated 
many of the conclusions reached by Gilbert of 
Colchester In his book De AfagTsrr*? (1600). As ihc 
Renaissance approached, there was in Italy a 
growing interest in experimenial enquiry^ which 
piirallelcd the interest in the Greek language. But 
there is little tangible before Leonardo da Vinci; 
and, even his known achievements appear rather 
as a mixture of intuit! on k curiosity and practical 
skill than as illustraijcns of procediue. He was 
his own law. With Galileo^ andctpatcd in port by 
Sicrinus of Brug^, tliere was a greater concen- 
I rati on qf effort and a more sysiematic proccdiirej 
recognizable as scicixce in action. 

Frauds Bacon, Lord Vcrulam, contemptirary 


with Galileo, would be described now m a philo¬ 
sopher of science. He realized the iiti poTtance of 
experiments made for the special purpose of dis¬ 
covery, and the difficulties^ but not fuUy the 
limiUitions, of the inductive method. On the one 
liaod, he saw that an cITcirt was req aired to look 
for "contrary instances", placed great stress on 
the method of "exclusion^ and reached the con¬ 
cept of the 'crucial expcrimeiiL’. On the other, he 
limitial his method by omitting from it the use of 
hypotheses which involved unobservable pro¬ 
perties, but which might yet to testable pre¬ 
dictions, and be overrated it in concluding that 
^afier tlie rejection and exclusion have been duly 
made^ them will remain at die bottom^ all^ light 
of opinion vanishing into smoke, a Form affirma- 
live, soUd and true and well deliiied\ No one 
would now Claim that such final cerUiinty ivas at¬ 
tainable. Bacon left os perhaps his most valuable 
statement that 'all true and faithful natural 
philosophy hath a double scale or ladder, aiscea- 
dent and desetodent; ascending from ext^n- 
ments to the invention of causes; and de^nditig 
from causes lu the inventioQ of new cxpcrlnwntsV, 

With the addition of hypotheses (as above), 
(his js The scieniihc methud. 

Newton's statcmcni already quoted goes on: 

For if the possibility of hypotheses is to be tie lest of 
tnjlb and iMliiy of mlnjts, 1 see not how certainty is lo be 
obtiiioed in any sewnse: since uiunMiffus hypoUiescs jinay 
be devised whkii shLill seem to ovefowne new dUEailiies. 
HeuMlthasbccftth cmehi Dccnsaiy to lay "iJc all hypo- 
Ibees. M foreisfl to the purpose- 

Again, in ihe often“quoied General Scholium 
at the Olid of the Prutcipiot he wfoiei 

Hitherto I havne not been able to duoover the cb^ of 
those pmpeniw of pavity from pheiwnwna. and I ffiion 
TV) hypotheses, hyp»thcies non fingo: and hypoUies«, 
whether oieupbysical or phyaical, wliethcr of occult qusH- 
tla or mechflUKol, have no place in esperimentat philo- 
Mphy. Ill this philosophy particular proposationi are 
itifcrred from the phenoracna. and afterivtirds rendered 
pLOof^ by mducrtcn. 

Newton’s words* ‘unices so far os they may 

furoisb eupcriiuents*, show ai least ihai he 
the posiiive contribution which could be rnadc 
by hypotheses. It is perhapis a. reasonable inter* 
pretation that their use was not therefore ex¬ 
cluded from his own mental processes; that, tike 
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Bacon bcfurc him, he felt tlie iiuod in his time to 
avoid purely speculative explnitations; that, un- 
JiJee Bacon, be saw the impossibiliiy of nrtiviDg at 
final wrtaiiily ; nnU that his well-kDowti dislike of 
contmveray was connected both with his austere 
manner of presentation and the exircme state¬ 
ment in the Ocneral Schotiiim last quoted. In 
short, ‘so lar as they furnish experijnents* repre- 
seined his real view of the r 6 lc of hypotheses in 
scientific meiliod. A hypothesis is good and use¬ 
ful if it can be tested; if this condition is not ful¬ 
filled. it if more likely to limit thinking than to 
cncounig[cr it. 

The same comment applies with equal force to 
the construction of tlieorics. which, logically, are 
best regarded as hypotheses that are more fully 
worked out and cover wider areas of kaowJedge 
than do the simpler kinds of hypothesis. It is not 
an essential element in a theory that it should be 
intellectually satisfying in all respects. Neither 
it be assumed that a theory, Jiowcver success¬ 
ful and however satisfying, can in any circum- 
Sianna attain to finality. The results of any one 
cspcrimerit, if reproducible by others, may m 
principle necessitate the replacemcTit of even an 
apparently well-established theory. In tiicsc cir- 
comsUincK, it 13 nixessaiy that the new dieoiy 
should reproduce the results of the old one with¬ 
in that (irea in which it was satisfactory, and 
sho uld lead to further results which are not deduc- 
iblefroin the old theory. This cannot, in general, be 
achieved merely by a proeess of addition and 
modification; the foundations of the new theory 
be different from tliat of the old one, as 
diB^nt as Eiasteln^s system of dynamics is from 
Newton's. 


Iltere lias beta an increasing trend in physical 
science towards a separation between die theore- 
iiral and experimental workers in the difl'ereni 
sciences in the sense that it is unusiuil for the 
^me individual to work in both capacities. 
Largely for this reason, complete developments of 
ilicory are nnw quite often undertaken in aniici- 
patiOR of the evidence which will ccmlinn or re¬ 
fute them. Tile change of timing which this ia^ 
volvcs is tlic result rather of persona] considera¬ 
tions lh.in of a change in method, though it is 
potcntifiJIy dsingcroys. 

One useful observation can be made about 
scientific method; icicnlists when carrying out 


re^arch and making discoveries do not con¬ 
sciously apply scientific method; nor do they sit 
down, 35 it W'cre, before a collection of faets and 
deliberately try to start the process of Induction. 

Most discoveries :iiid have: been m^de 

in ways which can only be described as uDscieati- 
fic^ imiuLioii chance combined with the in- 
prep^iredjicss of seem lo 

have been ihe main components of scientific pro¬ 
gress, Darwin's idea of the survival of the fittest 
came to liira suddenly after he had been reading 
(for relaxation) the Esmv on the Principle &f 
Popuh/Ton of Mai thus. "I can remember the very 
spot in tlte road, whilst in my carriage, when to 
my joy the solution occurred to me.’ Strangely 
enougli, A. R. Wallace who mdependentfy nxaehcd 
the conclusions as Darwin, was also readii^g 
the E^say of Mollhus, he wrote, ’ii sud¬ 

denly flashed upon me that this scif-actiiig pro¬ 
cess would improve the race'. Many discoveries 
seem to have been made In almost ftivolous dr- 
cumstancasand with unlikely siimmliy not by any 
rigid logical mcthcxl. 

It should be mentioued loo that woridng scien¬ 
tists avoid being drawn into discussions about 
scientific method* As a result most of the liii- 

cussron has been at the hands of philosophers and* 
especially, logicians who themselves would be 
incapable of organizing or cany ing out scientific 
research. Today the ‘Philosophy of Science* is as 
much the concern of philosophers as sdcntists- 
the fatter admit they often flounder heipje-ssly 
when invading Philosophy* In any ease scientists 
feel that their career of enquiry uses a practical 

and not a science and thtis avoid introspec¬ 
tion concerning method. Even in the mni'c 
iJicorctical parts of science wliere mathemadcs 
is the moiti tool wc find that inspired guessing 
is a common process, which has to be proved 
aftcnAi^ards by *^rigad* proof* 


FliiUcring palpitniion^ 

SENTIMENTALITY is sentimeni projccied 
to embamasmenL feeling expressed in a 
or affected way. Sentiment feeling^) was. 
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in the clgbtecDLh Lhe pul^ by which q 

msin's merit^l health i^-as judged: sentimentality 
was bis hc'art in a nultcring palpitation^ 

From 1740, which saw the pubiication of 
Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded by Samuel Richard¬ 
son (l6Sy 1761)^ seniiment and its attendani sen- 
tinietiLLdity outnipy a central position In ihc de¬ 
velopment of an and literature. Before V740 
"sentimenL' signified a satisfactory blending of 
thought and feeling, an opitilDn and a manner of 
expre^ng it, a felt idea^ so that we find critics 
L'xamining Milion^s or Spenser's or Chaiiccr^s 
'seutiTnents' as if they were considering sometking 
as precise as syntax. After Pamela the emotional 
clemcni in the blend predominates over the ra¬ 
tional. Artists iin: in danger of becoming exces¬ 
sively tender, refinwl, soR. This is seen in tlic 
paintings of Greuze, Morknd, Wheatley, and 
Qcca4»ianally in Romney and Reynolds. Rut it is 
through the literature of the second half of the 
cigliteenEh century^, and parliculfEirly through its 
lusser prose, ibai the sentimental tide flows in 
full flood. 

In the poetry of such men as Young, CoHins. 
Gray, Cowper and Boms the expression of a 
personal mood - generally a coitvcntiaua] 'poetic' 
mood, such as jnclancholy, benevolence or 
pathetic subUmity" ~ is more important than the 
clear objective announcement of universal 
truLhs. The emphasis shifts from the imitation of 
Nature ihrough classical models to the produc¬ 
tion of ^originals’; an artist who would previously 
have been praised for his wit and for ihc oarreei- 
ncss of his 'sentiment', is now praised for his per¬ 
sonal genius. One curimis by-prod net of this 
chaiign from public attitude to private mood was 
that the English be^n to win an internaponal 
reputation for suicide - 'Tliese are ilic dark 
November days when the English hang them¬ 
selves! commented Voltaire, while Edw^ard 
^ oung brooded durkly on: 

Tlie kiKl]^ the shroud, the iTPUOCk and (he grave- 

The deep cLinip vauSt, the darkneiiS, arKl the worm. 

The liberudon of sentiment produced no great 
bui prepared the ground for the Roman- 
bes who were to fallow. 

In the aatanishingly rapid and fuJl growth af 
tile novel :ifter Pamek, sentimentality wa^ always 
present. Richardson's novclH, unlike Dcfoe’s+ arc 


Impel led by emotional situations, and not by ploL 
They are long, they are manifestly sepfimcntal. 
yet saved from the weaknesses of mere sendmen- 
taUty by an aocuracy of psychological detail, 
and hy a certain grandeur id ihc design and pru- 
portioii. They require prodigious acts of faith and 

patiencC:, amply rewarded, in the reading of them. 

'Why, Sir/ said Dr Johnson,’if you were to read 
Richardson for the ?toTy, your impalienctr would 
be so much fretted that you would hang yourself. 
But you must read him far the sentifnen:.' Wal¬ 
pole was one reader who found himself freued 
by the sentimentality of the third navcU Sir 
Charier Grandisam He reached hanging-poirit at 
the fourth volume of six: T was so tired af sets of 
people getting together and saying, "Pray, Miss, 
with whom are yog in love?" " This, of course, is 
the germinal siiuatlon of setidmentali^: young 
ladies in love, involved m the cteriial triangles and 
geomctrleal cnlanglexiients of passion. 

Richardson gave the novel emotional appeal, 
tn Henry Fielding’s opinion he gave it too much, 
and Fmida produced his counterblast apinat 
sentimentality, Skrmela, a year later. But Fields 
ing (1707-1754) was shouted down by the con¬ 
certed voices of a large choir of lady novelists, 
under the influence (os was Richardson himself) 
of the French tradition of ‘grands seniiments\ 
Variations on tlie major theme of senumentolity 
were made in the tender novels and .so-called 
'scandal chronicles’ of such writers os Mary 
Delariviirc Manky* Eliza Haywood {Fartmare 
FoioidHags, Besxy Thaughtiess, Jemmy a/id Jemty 
Jessamy)^ Charlotte Lennox. Sarah Scott, Mrs 
Sheridan (the dramamotlier), Frances 
Brooke, Elizabeth Griffith and Mrs Tnchbald. 
I'heir books were extravagantly popular, es¬ 
pecially wiUi the young bdy Teaders who formed 
the bulk of the novcl-ftading pubHc, devouring 
,scndmenial French, German and English fiction 
with a voracious impartiallLy, llieir appetiles fed 
by the newly-fashionabk circulating library - 
called by Colman in his Pvlly Moneyeombe^ ‘tliai 
evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge'. 

These novels were marked by a palpitating fer¬ 
vour, a cloying sweetness of expression, a striving 
after sublimity and an earnest desire to bring 
about moral reform in the hearts of the bounders 
who move so dccoralivcly through them. In 
Humphry Clinker (1771) Smollett ruefully re- 
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marked that DOvel'Writlng was thea ‘engrdsscd 
by femak autliors, who publish oierely for the 
propagation of virtLe, with so much know¬ 
ledge of Uic human heart that the reader is not 
only enchanted by ibcir genius, but refoTTned by 
ihetr morality', [n the last two decades of the ccti- 
tuiy, f atirty B Limey gave some chock toejtccssive 
tenderness with Evefitta (I778>,iil wliich she shows 
herself as much interested in structure as in onto- 
tiuii. Her subsequent novels, Cetilia (1782), 
C'oiniila (1796), and The iVatiderer, or Female 
Dijjkttlttes (1314) are less palatable, althougli a 
moral passage in the last chapter of Cceilio gave 
Jane Austen (a decidedly uasentioienial novelist) 
the theme and title of her Pride and PrejudHa. 

When StcTTie's A SenlimeMai Journey through 
France and Italy first appeared in 1768, the word 
'seniinieniar puzzled both English and Conti¬ 
nental readers. He explained bismeaniiiginalctler 
to a friend: "J told you my design in it was lo 
teach us to Jove the world and our fellow crea- 
lures belter than we du - so it runs most upon 
those gentler passions and afiectiuns.' Yorick 
makes ‘a quiet journey of the heart in pursuit of 
nature, and ihose a^Teciions which arise out of 
her', savouring the situation of the moment 'with 
sweet emoUan'. Sterne’s example was followed 
by Henry Mackenzie and Henty Brooke. Harley, 
the hero of Mackenzie’s 77ie Man of Feeling 
(1771), faces sltuaLions with a touchingly senti* 
mental inoompetence, paralysed into inactivity 
by the poignancy of life - the solitary state of 
the delicate squl, the hardness of life for a pri¬ 
vate soldier or the victim of a business fraud. 
Mackenzie’s principle, laid down in 1777 in his 
Jidia de Poubigtie (an echo of Eousscuc), is that 
‘memoirs of sentiment and sufTering may be found 
in every condition’. Brooke, whose Foot of Qual¬ 
ity (1765—1770) also follows Rousseau’s Eniite, 
states a similar case for the sentimciitalist: ‘Tlie 
truth is dial people live incomparably more by 
impulse and inclination than by reason and pre¬ 
cept , And 'even the wild Indians feel the sweet 
compuncLions and emotions of the human 
heart'. 

Sentimentality is part of the sub-plot of that 
history of the eighteenth Century novel, which is 
usually reprinted iu terms of the ‘social real- 
ism' and ‘biting satire' of Smollett and Fielding, 
But It is Smollett and Fielding who Survive. The 


works of Mrs Inchbald and her companions, 
weakened by sofluess in the very texture of the 
words, r^uirc a sheaf of sentitnental lavender to 
preserve them. 

In llte theatre a similar coaBict between seuti- 
rnentality and true feeling was in progress. The 
choice lay between ‘laugliing' and ‘we^inc' 
comedies, 'the truth of laughter’ and 'the luxury 
of tears'. On the one hand, dniinatisli like Arthur 
Murphy and George Col man produced farce and 
satire, and opposing them were the weepers, fed 
by Hugh Kelly and Richard Cumberland (satir¬ 
ized by Sheridan as Sir l-relfuJ Plagiary in The 
Crfric), Tlie hJglily scntjmcnia.1 and moral pHys^ 
of the w’cepers - False Delicacy, The Romance of 
till Hour, The Wheel of Fortune, The Widorf ^ 
Only Son, and many more - wers extremely 
popular, and had it not been for the genius of 
two men. Goldsmith and Sheridan, seotimcnial' 
iiy would probably have held the stage un- 
chaUenged. Goldsmith set his face against ‘dat- 
tcring every man in his foible’. In his Good 
Natur'ii Man (176B) he mocks at the moody sen¬ 
timentalist, prone to melancholy. ‘AhT my dear 
friend,’ remarks Croaker, 'it is a perfect sabs^ 
faction to be miserable wiih you.' Sheridan 
similarly scourges tlie fnlsiiies of scntimeni. 
’Well, there is nothing in the world so noble as a 
man of sentiinciu!' says Sir Peter Teazle of Joseph 
Surface in Sheridan's School for Scandal (1777). 
just before tiie screen is removed to reveal tlmt he 
has been deceived, possibly cuckolded, by die 
noble man of sentiments 

Howeverp sentimcntaliiy in the theatre sar- 
vived. Tht end of the century 
and plays of humanitarian poiposc. like HhI- 
crofk'^a Thir Road Ruin, Morton’s Itie Slave 
and Mrs Inchbald's Sunk Things Arc. plufikiiiE as 
earnesUy aji ever at the hcart-slrliigs of the public- 

fn the nineteentii centui^ sentimentality in art 
and ZkemtuR; continued undimim^hedp Jflyii3£ ^ 
new stress cn patriotic emotionSp and on those 
which play with lender fondness round cltildreu 
and the sanctity of the hearth. 'Bubbles" by die 
ersiwbilcprc-Raphaclitep Sir John Everett 
h a direct descendant of Greuze's Espkgkri^^ 
but Tiny Tim^ Liill c Lord Fau ntleroy and Eric are 
new arrivabp giving the ground to the Peter Pan* 
theism of Sir Jumes BarriSi. In die drawing-room 
seatimeutality was as soleom a fi^^iare as the 
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potted palm. Qrawing-room baJiads were melo¬ 
dious on ipourings of molten and melting emotion 
(X*ome into the Garden, Maud'), althougli 
snmciiitics they conlTivcd artfully to combine 
tendeme$S wiUi moral indignation. Drawing- 
room sentimentality was, if anything, exceeded 
by that of the mujiTe-hall, whose scntimenlat 
songs are impossible to render without a catch 
in the voice and a constricted throat. 

In our own time we have seen sentimentality, 
always at a premium in time of stress or actual 
war, commercialized and organized more ruth- 
liissly than ever berorc. The cinema, the Press, 
the popular song widely disseminated by the 
radio, the women’s magazine - all combine to 
offer iLs sentimeats not our own, more glamorous 
and attractive thtin those shoddy and humdrum 
reelings which - advertisements idl us - flicker 
dully in die untended human heart. The senti¬ 
mental portrait-painicr of the last two centuries 
lias largely been replaced by the commercial artist. 
The sentimental novelist, catering for an audience 
of women, continues os popular as ever, with his 
equally seniiiueninl counterpart, the Tough’ 
writer of sadistic and mildly pornographic 
thrillers nhich bear most of the artistic symptoms 
of sentimentality. 

In art, sentimentality rarely survives in any real 
sense, except as a curiosity, because it is sclf- 
dcstmctivc; an ovcr-sofliicss and deliberate 
working-up’ of feeling produce corresponding 
vices in esecution. In life, it wilt survive as long 
as die heart survives, beats and, under unusual 
stimulation, palpitates. 

iLLUsThATioN: PagK 370.371, 372 and 373. 


The Seven Sins 

Tlic SEVEN DEADLY SINS, of course, do 
not appear in tlic Hible. [ he list, as the Middle 
Ages knew it, ran as follywst ^uparhia^ Pride (£t[- 
ihc first)j Eavy; translated 

Anger^ Wrylh or Hate; Luxuriat, Ijcchcry; Avari- 
Covctlse nr Covctousiiess; Gula, Gluttony: 
and ,4ceiJia, Accidie^ Sloth or* as I he Ayenhii^ of 
(a foEirteenth-ccnlury treatise on the Nag- 
fiin^ of Conscience) cu I Is it, 'Siaenesse*. 


CharactcristEcally. tfeir opposites, the Seven 
Cardinal Virtuc^ti htc mi^ch knowti, and are 
more rarely and kss vividly ponrayed. They are 
Hmiilirns, C^rir^is, Paitensia, He^r/np- 

syaa (larges.se or bouniy), AbsUitcmia (abstinence 
or sobriety) and Note* also* ihai ihc 

Lwo 'lemcdicii* about which Llie authorities differ 
most are those for Sloth and Avarioe. ThE An- 
rr^n Riwle (a Handbook for Anchoresses wriuen 
about A.D. 1200) answers Sloth with gostlich 
gteikctpe. Holy Joy; Lan^and's Piers Phwman 
(c, n70} chooses Pees (which our jargon might 
caJI The Undivided Mind); while Chaucefs Par¬ 
son, in his grave, wise and lovely sermon, calls 
for *Port!iudo or Strengthc; tliat is, an affccciotm 
thurgh which a man despyscrh anoyous lhingcs\ 

Morcoverp as the Parson reminds us: "Everich 
of thise cliitf sinnes hath hise braunches and hisc 
(wiggles'^ and through lhc!SE twigs tlie medievar 
lEicologinnSp moralists, preachers and artists were 
able to lay out a veritable Linnacaii scheme of 
moral turpitude and redemption, w^ith its genera 
and species. Thus the Parson, "among many an* 
other twig that I can nai declare", gives the species 
of Pride as Disobedience. Boasting, Hypocrisy. 
Disdain, Arrogance. Impudence, Swelling of 
Heart, liisolcnce. Elation, Impatience^ Strife, 
Contumacy, presumption, IrrEvcrence. Perti¬ 
nacity ("when man defendoth his folly, and tmst- 
cth too Diuch in his own wit^ and Vain Glory. 

Many resources were available to bring such 
list5 alive. There were striking and singular 
names, witty and pithy detlniiions; SurQuidrie 
(‘when a man undenaketh an enterprise that he 
ought not to do. or thni he may not do') or Wan- 
hope (Mejspair of the mercy of God. that comcih 
someiimes of too much outrageous aorrow, and 
sometimes of too much dread’). There were illus- 
traiions such as the Penitent Thief on the Cross, 
to show the folly of Despair. Each sin came in 
human shape^ identified and described: Wraih 
with the whiles of his eyes showing, sniveiling 
^vtth his nose, and faitiitg his lips; Avarice beetle- 
browed and bleary; GlutTony with his -^umhling 
guts, drinking a gallon and u gill, undl he coughs 
up a caudle in Clement's lap; Accidie lying in bed 
in Lent with his Icman in hi.? arms till matins and 
be done. These examples are from Piers 
but others as vivid might be taken ffom 
Dunbar^ frijm Siephen Hawses, from Marlowe 
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or from Dekker. Not merely the writers, but the 
preachers gave their imaginations rein: ‘Lust 
consumes the body ... It destroys the tongue of 
confession, the eyes of intelligence, the ears of 
obedience, the nose of discretion, the hair of 
good thoughts, the beard of fortitude, the eye¬ 
brows of holy religion.’ The Ancren Riwle gives 
each Sin its attendant beast: the Lion of Pride, 
the Adder of Envy, the LFnicom of Wrath, the 
Scorpion of Lechery, the Fox of Avarice, the 
Sow of Gluttony, and the Bear of Sloth. Nearly 
four hundred years later, the Sins are still riding 
their beasts through Spenser’s Faerie Queene; but 
Avarice has now a Camel, Lechery a Goat; and 
Envy, riding a Wolf, carries the Serpent in his 
bosom. 

Inevitably the Sins formed one of the chief 
themes of medieval drama. In fact, the earliest 
Morality play known, the Paternoster Play of 
York, was concerned with ‘all manner of Vices 
held up to scorn, and the Virtues held up to 
praise’, and among them was a Ludus Accidie, a 
Play of Sloth. The text has disappeared, but pre¬ 
sumably each of the seven petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer was matched against a Vice and a Virtue. 
And this raises the issue of the mystic significance 
of numbers, and pre-eminently of seven. From 
the seven days of the week to the seven stars in 
the sky, from the seven years of apprenticeship to 
the seven lamps in the Apocalypse which are the 
seven spirits of God, from the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus to the Seven Sages and the Seven Cham¬ 
pions, from the seven hills of Rome to the Seven 
Se^ and the Seven Wonders of the World, the 
Middle Ages never grew tired of making these 
bundles or setting them off against each other. 
But the primacy of seven (though challenged by 
three, thrice three, and five) was justified by 
the fact that God made it the basis of creation. 
We might say, more prosaically, that it goes back 
to the point where mathematics, astronomy and 
magic mtei in the calculations of the first magi, 
of Sumeria or earlier, who framed the calendar! 

But the first place we know in which Virtues 
and Vices arc tied into sevens is the Psycho- 
mathia, an epic poem of the Christian poet Pru- 
dentius, written about a.d. 400. The soul as a 
batUe-ground (the theme of the poem) was, of 
course, already a commonplace for Stoic and 
Christian thinkers alike, and some of the anta¬ 


gonists had been named much earlier: Ovid, for 
instance, provided in the Metamorphoses the 
stock description of Envy, pale of face and lean 
of body, which the Middle Ages used again and 
again. Prudentius went further, though his list 
only partly corresponds to the later standard; he 
included Paganism, Sodomy and Discord (in the 
shape of Heresy), which represented the pressing 
moral problems of his time, as well as Wrath, 
Pride, Avarice and Luxuria (who stands for 
Greed rather than Lust). Each Sin already has its 
attendants: Amor, Jocus and Petulantia are the 
sutlers of Luxuria, 

Through the Dark Ages preachers and theo¬ 
logians carried on a kind of unending General 
Election to the Seven Places. There was no lack 
of candidates; Accidia already appeared in a 
fourth-century list drawn up for monks by 
Cassianus, a contemporary of Prudentius. But 
through the whole process, from first to last, 
moral discrimination and poetic image were never 
far apart The results might be presented in a 
form as straightforward as the Homilies of iElfric 
(c. A.D. KXX)), but were just as likely to take shape 
in a visionary poem, a Doomsday or a Descent 
to Hell, or an allegory like the Sawles Warde, in 
which Wit is Lord of the Castle, Will his capri¬ 
cious wife, the Virtues his daughters, and the 
Senses his servants (c. a.d. 1200). The visionary 
poem may even be translated into the cool prose 
of a Chronicle, as Matthew Paris tells the dream 
of Thurkhill, snatched up by St Julian from his 
Essex home, and shown the Infernal Pageants of 
Hell. It is just this mythological quality that pre¬ 
vents the Seven Deadly Sins from being desiccated 
into moral precept or warning, and keeps them 
lively even for posterity. The Seven Sins have 
even made the entrancing topics of a recent French 
film with a Certificate A for adults. 

illustration: Page 368. 


What does it signify? 

SIGNIFICANT FORM as a term was 
coined by the art critic, and English champion of 
Post-Impressionism, Clive Bell. It first appears 
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in print in his book Art^ published in 1913, writ¬ 
ten while the Second Post-Irhpressionist Exhibi¬ 
tion was open at the Grafton Galleries in London. 
This exhibition and its forerunner in 1909 were 
arranged by Bell’s friend and partner in argu¬ 
ment, Roger Fry, who by these exhibitions and 
by his writings did as much as anyone to intro¬ 
duce to England the new art of France and the 
Continent and to set the tone of English thought 
on the arts up to the present day. The doctrine of 
Significant Form must be considered as much in 
the context of this revolution in taste as in the 
history of theories of art. 

Significant Form as a criterion of a work of art 
is introduced in the first chapter of the book, the 
Aesthetic Hypothesis: ‘There must be some qual¬ 
ity without wliich a work of art cannot exist... 
what quality is shared by all objects that provoke 
our aesthetic emotions? Only one answer seems 
possible - Significant Form. In each, lines and 
colours combined in a particular way, certain 
forms and relations of forms stir our aesthetic 
emotion. These ... I call Significant Form and 
Significant Form is the one quality common to 
all works of visual art.’ Clive Bell went on to ex¬ 
tract from works of art everything that is not 
form: narrative, the beauty of beautiful women, 
all that concerns human needs and all that is a 
mirror of man’s conception of man and the 
world; finally he is left with - Significant Form. 
In the same way one might put a red, a yellow 
and a blue ball into a bag, and having removed 
the red and the yellow, declare that the remain¬ 
ing one - believe it or not - is blue; and - believe 
it or not again - is a ball. It is to say that the pro¬ 
perty in common between things which exist in 
space and which provoke an emotion is - that 
they exist in space (have form) and provoke an 
emotion (are significant). Yet there are certain 
hypotheses which are implicit in Clive Bell’s argu¬ 
ment. 

He stated that all works of art must have some 
quality in common without which ‘when we 
speak of “works of art” we gibber’. He stated his 
belief that there is a particular ‘aesthetic emo¬ 
tion’ aroused by works of art. This is not argued; 
Clive Bell merely says that ‘all sensitive people 
agree’ to it, and in this way he simply makes an 
appeal to the need of his readers to feel them¬ 
selves ‘sensitive’. This idea itself is based on the 


allied but not identical assumption that shapes, 
colours and their relationships are capable of 
conveying emotions. 

This idea has a long history and is at the root 
of much nineteenth-century art theory, and even 
practice, but experiments show it to be quite 
insufficient to account for ordinary feelings about 
art. However, it is possible to train people to re¬ 
act to works of art solely in respect of the amount 
of gold on them or the number of candles burn¬ 
ing in front of them, and it is all too easy to make 
people read them according to a fashion, or ac¬ 
cording to the words of a critic. 

Clive Bell, however, does not elaborate this 
idea in the way that, for example, it was elabor¬ 
ated by the French artist Georges Seurat (1859- 
1891) (rising lines indicating gaiety, falling lines 
indicating sadness, etc.). He uses it only as a way 
of distinguishing works of art from beautiful 
things in nature, on the ground that in the first 
the forms signify emotions, while in the latter 
they are only finely proportioned. Seurat wanted 
the intellect to be in firm control of the subject 
matter. A deliberate form and pattern was there¬ 
fore imposed on the subjects painted. 

Significant form is more fully expressed by 
Roger Fry (1886-1934) in his book Vision and 
Design, Fry, unlike Bell, realized that the emo¬ 
tion peculiar to art is aroused in us simply be¬ 
cause we have learned to look at works of art in 
a special way. The doctrine of Significant Form 
was more useful as a means of popularizing 
modern art in England than as a general theory. 
It set a vague embrace around French art from 
the impressionists onwards, and also around the 
latest historical discoveries, the painting of El 
Greco, Byzantine mosaic, negro sculpture, Bush¬ 
man rock drawings, etc. 

The remains of significant Form are still recog¬ 
nizable in much English discussion of art and 
art journalism, though the doctrine is mated 
with a theory of truth to materials, with psycho¬ 
analysis, with theories of art as the expression of 
the spirit of the age (Zeitgeist), and art as tlie re¬ 
flection of the condition of society (Marxism). 
An undercurrent of Significant Form can be de¬ 
tected whenever a picture is discussed in terms of 
shapes, whenever a group of people is referred to 
as ‘the great triangular mass in the middle of the 
picture’. 
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Individual^ Society and Ruler 

The SOCIAL CONTRACT is a picturesque 
fable disguised as an historical fact. It appears to 
be a piece of antiquarian speculation in which it 
is asserted that once upon a time there was no 
such thing as society, only an anarchic state of 
nature full of self-assertive individuals, which 
proved so inconvenient that the individuals 
banded together and subscribed to a contract, by 
which they consented to surrender some freedom 
of action in return for mutual protection and 
greater security. 

Perhaps no important political thinker took the 
idea of an actual, historical, contract seriously, 
but there is no doubt that the idea was made to 
perform a serious intellectual and imaginative 
function in political systems of thought. Its 
main purpose is to make plausible the belief that 
the individual precedes society both historically - 
hence the contract - and in terms of obligations 
and rights. The individual matters more than 
society: social authority is only to be respected 
on condition that it behaves. 

To many it will seem that these notions about 
the individual and society are self-evident and in 
no way dependent on the dubious historical fact 
of an original contract. Yet this is not so. These 
notions and the contract with them are essentially 
modem, post-Renaissance ideas. For the ancient 
world, and the medieval world too, Aristotle’s 
famous dictum ‘Man is a political animal’ was 
taken for granted - man, that is to say, is not 
basically an ‘individual’; he is a citizen; it is as 
natural to have social obligations, rights and re¬ 
lationships, as it is to have arms and legs. In other 
words, society is itself a state of nature and no 
notion of a contractual relationship between them 
can arise. 

An excellent demonstration of the irrelevance 
of a theoretical original contract to this kind of 
political thou^t may be discerned in medieval 
political thinking. In the earlier Middle Ages, at 
any rate, something which could be called a 
Social Contract did exist. Military service and 
the payment of taxes were provided for by a series 
of bargains between ruler and subject, in which 
the subject received so much land and security of 
tenure in return for a promise to discharge cer¬ 


tain specified obligations. This is feudalism, yet 
feudal political thought had no trace of anything 
like a theory of Social Contract. Men accepted 
the view that society was natural, however ite 
obligations were, in fact, apportioned out; their 
political thinking was concerned to enquire how 
society could be made good; what obli^tions 
were incumbent upon particular stations in life, 
what was the duty of a prince, a subject, a church¬ 
man? How far could anyone, princes included, 
do what they liked and how far was their power 
limited? 

The change came after the Renaissance and it 
may be explained, not so much by intell^tual and 
moral ferment, as by the rise of despotic monar¬ 
chies, which, enlightened or not, claimed ab¬ 
solute obedience by divine right. The Social Con¬ 
tract in its most popular form was thought of as a 
contract between king and people, and was a 
natural reaction to this kind of claim. 

Yet however valuable the idea may have been 
as a basis for a reasonable resistance to tyranny, 
it was a defective and also a double-edged **^^®*“ 
lectual weapon. The classic case of the use of the 
Social Contract to justify political freedom and 
the right of resistance is that of John Locke 
(1632-1704). Locke was concerned to justify the 
Glorious Revolution; at the same time he set 
prudent limits to the duty of resistance and 
bellion. He modified the idea of a contract 
tween king and people and replaced it by the 
notion of the king as trustee: ‘all power given 
with trust for the attaining of an end being 
limited by that end, whenever that end is mani¬ 
festly neglected or opposed, the trust must neces¬ 
sarily be forfeited, and the power devolve into 
the hands of those who gave it.’ . . 

Locke’s justified rebellion is very mild; it is 
much more like an angry shareholders’ meeting 
voting no confidence in the board than a rea 
revolt, and his contract is not genuinely origma 
because the state of nature which he posits as 
preceding society is about as violent as the smok¬ 
ing or sleeping room of a London club. 

Locke indeed states that ‘man is born free as 
he is bom rational’ and he will have nothing to 
do with the idea that freedom is the right to in¬ 
dulge one’s uninhibited will. His theory is *'^^**y 
traditional Aristotelian social thought with a d^n 
of contractual individualism. But whatever his 

Continued on p. 375 
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GENEZO 


UNUA LIBRO DE MOSEO 


1 EN la komenco Dio kreis la 
fiielon kaj la teron. 2 Kaj la 
tero estis senforma kaj dezerta, 
kaj mallumo estis super la abismo; 
kaj la spirito de Dio svebis super la 
akvo. 3 Kaj Dio diris : Estu lumo ; 
kaj farigis lumo. 4 Kaj Dio vidis 
la lumon, ke estas bona; kaj Dio 
apartigis la lumon de la mallumo. 
5 Kaj Dio nomis la lumon Tago, kaj 
la mallumon Li nomis Nokto. Kaj 
estis vespero, kaj estis mateno, unu 
tago. 

6 Kaj Dio diris: Estu firmajo inter 
la akvo» kaj g^i apartigu akvon de 
akyo. 7 Kaj Dio kreis la firmajon, 
kaj apartigis la akvon, kiu estas sub 
la firmajo, de la akvo, kiu estas super 
la firmajo; kaj farigis tiel. 8 Kaj 
Dio nomis la firmajon Cielo. Kaj 
estis vespero, kaj estis mateno, la 
duatago. 

9 Kaj Dio diris: Kolektig^u la akvo 
de sub la cielo en unu lokon, kaj 
aperu la sekajo; kaj farigis tiel. 
10 Kaj Dio nomis la sekajon Tero, 
kaj la kolektigojn de la akvo Li 
nomis Maroj. Kaj Dio vidis, ke g;i 
estas bona. 11 Kaj Dio diris: 
Kreskigu la tero verdajon, herbon, 
kiu naskas semon, fruktarbon, kiu 
donas lau sia speco frukton, kies 
semo estas en mem, sur la tero; 
kaj farigis tiel. 12 Kaj la tero 
elkreskigis verdajon, herbon, kiu 
naskas semon lau sia speco, kaj 
arbon, kiu donas frukton, wes semo 
^tas en gi mem lau sia speco. I^j 
Dio vidis, ke gi estas bona. 13 Kaj 
estis vespero, kaj estis mateno, la tria 
tago. 

14 Kaj Dio diiis: Estu lumajoj en 
la ^iela firmajo, por apartigi la tag- 
on de la nokto, kaj ill prezentu 
signojn, tempojn, tagojn, kaj jaroin; 
^5 kaj ili estu lumajoj en la fiiela 
nrmajo, por lumi super la tero; kaj 


farigis tiel. 16 Kaj Dio faris la du 
grandajn lumajojn: la pli grandan 
iumajon, por regi la tagon, kaj la 
malpli grandan Iumajon, por regi la 
nokton, kaj la steloin. 17 Kaj Dio 
starip^is ilin sur la ciela firmajo, por 
ke ill lumu sur la teron, 18 kaj por 
ke ili regu la tagon kaj la nokton kaj 
faru diferencon inter la lumo kaj la 
mallumo. Kaj Dio vidis, ke estas 
bona. 19 Kaj estis vespero, kaj 
estis mateno, la kvara tago. 

20 Kaj Dio diris: La akvo aperigu 
movigantajojn, vivajn estajojn, kaj 
birdqi ekfiugu super la tero, sub la 
ciela firmajo. 21 Kaj Dio kreis la 
grandajn balenojn, kaj fiiujn vivajn 
estajojn movig:antajn, kiujn aperigis 
la akvo, lau ilia speco, kaj ciujn flugiN 
havajn birdojn lau ilia speco. Kaj 
Dio vidis, ke fei estas bona. 22 Kaj 
Dio ilin benis, dirante : Fruktu kaj 
multi^u, kaj plenigu la akvon en la 
maroj, kaj la birdoj multig^u sur la 
tero. 23 Kaj estis vespero, kaj 
estis mateno, la kvina tago. 

24 Kaj Dio diris: La tero aperigu 
vivajn estajojn, lau ilia speco, bru- 
tojn kaj rampajojn kaj surterajn 
bestojn, lau ilia speco; kaj farig^is 
tiel. 25 Kaj Dio kreis la bestojn de 
la tero, lau ilia speco, kaj la brutojn, 
lau ilia speco, kaj ciujn rampajojn 
de la tero, lau ilia speco. Kaj Dio 
vidis, ke ^i estas bona. 26 Kaj Dio 
diris: Ni kreu homon lau Nia bildo, 
similan al Ni; kaj ili regu super la 
fiSoj de la maro kaj super la birdoj de 
la dielo kaj super la brutoj, kaj super 
diuj rampajoj, kiuj rampas sur la 
tero. 27 Kaj Dio kreis la homon 
lau Sia bildo, lau la bildo de Dio Li 
kreis lin ; en formo de viro kaj virino 
Li kreis ilin. 28 Kaj Dio benis 
ilin, kaj Dio diris al ili: Fruktu kaj 
multi^u, kaj plenigu la teron kaj 
submetu g;in al vi, kaj regu super la 
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limitations, Locke gave English politicians a 
working basis for their political thinking which 
did duty for generations. 

It was Thomas Hobbes ( 1588 - 1679 ), the one 
English political thinker of the stature of Aris¬ 
totle and Rousseau, who made the most thorough 
use of the Social Contract, at the same time doing 
more to kill the idea than any other single man. 
Hobbes’s system is simple enough. He attempts 
to construct a completely analytical theory of 
politics - that is, to make politics like geonaetry, 
Reducible from a few simple and self-evident 
axioms. Certainly his axioms are basic; ‘That 
when a thing lies still, unless somewhat else stir 
it, it will lie still for ever, is a truth no man 
doubts of’. Taken together the axioms give 
Hobbes’s system a deceptive cogency because it 
is so difficult to find out where it goes wrong. 
What they add up to is that in the original state 
of nature, man’s life was ‘nasty, brutish and 
short’. 

Unlike Locke, Hobbes was unmoved by the 
myth of the Noble Savage (q.v.); for him un¬ 
social nature is simply horrible. The Contract 
can be deduced from this state of nature, which 
is so unpleasant that men must combine to end 
it. Any form of society is better than ‘nature’, 
even the worst tyranny, therefore rebellion is 
never justifiable and is indeed the greatest sin. 
Thus the Social Contract is turned on its head 
and used to justify a tyranny more compelling 
than any theory of the divine right of kings (q.v.). 

Hobbes has been more reviled than followed; 
but the clarity of his thought and the excellence 
of his style made the Social Contract a much 
less attractive proposition for later libertarian 
thinkers. The last great thinker to take the idea 
as an important one was Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
( 1712 - 1778 ), who called his most famous work 
simply, Du Contrat Social. Yet an original con¬ 
tract has no real place in Rousseau’s system. For 
Rousseau, society is based on the general will, 
which is not created by any contract; and if 
examined closely is in fact a sophisticated form 
of natural reason. Rousseau, like Hobbes, in¬ 
sisted on the total surrender of individual liberty 
to society and the impossibility of contracting- 
out. 

The notion is now quite dead. Our age is too 
historically minded to accept pseudo-history of 
R 


the kind demanded by the Social Contract. Yet 
it did great service to mankind, it pointed out the 
need for limited authority and limited obligation 
and it did serve as an intellectual basis for resis¬ 
ting despotism. 


Monetary reform 

SOCIAL CREDIT is the name given to an 
experiment in monetary reform, devised by Major 
C.H. Douglas ( 1879 - 1952 ), and involving the 
control of credit with the object of adjusting the 
supply of money to the output of goods. 

The first of several books he wrote on the sub¬ 
ject, Economic Democracy, appeared in 1919 , and 
it was believed to be his experience in costing ac¬ 
countancy during the First World War, when he 
was sent by the Air Ministry to reorganize pro¬ 
duction and costing at Famborough, that first 
turned his interests to the working of the credit 
system. Although the movement attracted some 
supporters, it did not make much headway in 
Great Britain, though it drew world-wide atten¬ 
tion when the party bearing its name won provin¬ 
cial elections in Alberta, in Canada. That party 
has been in power ever since, but constitutional 
difficulties prevented the theories of Major 
Douglas from being put into practice. 

His theory was that in spite of a vast actual 
and potential reservoir of goods for which man¬ 
kind has a use - a reservoir swollen by the pro¬ 
ducts of new labour-saving machinery - a large 
part of the population was unable to get at these 
goods This industrial output he attributed as 
much to technological improvement as to labour 
and management, and he argued from ffiis that 
the public had a right to the fruits of this pro¬ 
duction. Of all the money paid out by indust^, 
only a very small percentage ever came into the 
hands of consumers and was offered in ex¬ 
change for goods. Not only was all money 
saved lost to the fund of purchasing power, and 
also all those items (such as interest and depre¬ 
ciation allowances) that were not pmd directly 
to consumers. This led Douglas to advocate the 
establishment of some form of national credit 
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control with the power to balance every issue of 
goods with an equivalent issue of purchasing 
power. The manufacturer would sell below cost, 
the difference being made up to him by grants of 
credit, or the consumer would receive tax-free 
dividends from the government. This would be 
accompanied by a drastic reduction in taxation, 
and would involve the rigid control of the bank¬ 
ing system. 

The natural objection that this would flood the 
country with paper money was met with the argu¬ 
ment that the credits would not be in respect of 
goods already existing, but would balance the 
expense of the intermediary products, which were 
themselves the basis of industry in the future, and 
which were included in the price of the existing 
article. While it is generally agreed by economists 
that purchasing power may sometimes with ad¬ 
vantage be stimulated, the main objection to the 
system is that there are more natural ways of 
achieving this. One critic has described it ‘as a 
very roundabout method’, arguing that the dis¬ 
tribution of money to consumers might cause only 
a spurt in purchases of current goods and have 
little perceptible influence on the volume of in¬ 
vestment. It is also objected that in the long run 
all costs normally emerge as personal incomes. 

The years of economic instability between the 
wars was good ground for fostering new remedies. 
Douglas maintained that tariffs and capital levies 
and other economic devices of the political par¬ 
ties were a failure. He saw in Socialist plans for 
public ownership another step on the road to Com- 
munisni, and he was a firm believer in private 
enterprise. Support for his campaign came more 
from the Dominions than from Great Britain. 
New Zealand and Western Australia had their 
adherents, and then in 1935 the Social Credit 
Party that had been formed a few years before 
by William Aberhart (1878-1943) in Alberta, 
came to power. 

Douglas had been appointed Chief Reconstruc¬ 
tion Adviser to this Government, but he re¬ 
mained in England and became increasingly dis¬ 
satisfied that the fundamental steps of reducing 
taxation and of creating credit were not taken at 
once by the new Government. Within a year he 
had resigned, believing that William Aberhart 
and his colleagues should have dealt more 
strongly with the banks. Later, attempts were 


made to put the scheme into effect; and legal and 
constitutional objections were successfully raised 
in the Supreme Court of Canada. 

Yet the Social Credit Party continued to flour¬ 
ish in Alberta. They had come to power at a time 
when the state was heavily in debt and at a time 
of severe depression. Since then prosperity has 
returned, thanks in part to good harvests and to 
new discoveries of oil in 1947. The same party has 
been returned to power at every election since, 
but it cannot be said that the plans envisaged by 
the founder have been carried out. It is true in a 
sense that Social Credit cannot be said to have 
failed in Alberta because it has not been tried, 
but it is equally true that the restoration of sound 
economic conditions seems to have rendered it 
superfluous. The greatest value of the scheme so 
far has been the stimulus it has provided to new 
economic thought. 


Socraiic explorations 

The SOCRATIC METHOD of conduct¬ 
ing a discussion or argument is basically tlie 
method of question and answer. Whoever is con¬ 
ducting an argument according to this method 
will pose a series of questions whose pu^ose is 
to draw out the opinions of the person inte^o- 
gated so that they may be submitted to scrutiny. 
Since the participants speak by turns, die one 
asking a question and the other answering, the 
whole conversation will be in the form of a dia¬ 
logue (a word which in Greek means simply a 
conversation); and the Socratic method is ac¬ 
cordingly sometimes called Socratic dialectic or 
just dialectic (which in Greek means the art or 
method of conversation). 

The method takes its name from Socrates (469- 
399 B.C.), the Athenian philosopher who 6xsi 
practised it. As is well known, we possess nothing 
actually written by Socrates - in this our know¬ 
ledge of his teaching resembles our knowledge of 
the teaching of Christ It is from the writings of his 
followers Plato (c. 429-347 B.c.) and Xenophon 
that we learn of Us characteristic method of argu¬ 
ment. But in order to appreciate its novelty, it is 
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necessary to have some idea of the character and 
aims of Socrates. 

In the first place, Socrates lived in the period 
when Athens was at her greatest. His contem¬ 
poraries included, beside Plato, the dramatists 
Aeschylus (c. 525^56 B.C.), Sophocles (496-406 
B.c.) and Euripides (485-c. 406 b.c.), Pheidias (d. 
417 B.C.), the sculptor of the Elgin marbles, and 
the great statesman Pericles (d. 429 b.c.), as well 
as the historians Herodotus (485-425 b.c.) and 
Thucydides (c. 460-c. 400 b.c.). For Athens it was 
an age of expansion and self-confidence: and the 
city was full of able men in every walk of life, 
including many who professed to teach the arts 
of clever reasoning and persuasive speaking to 
young men on the threshold of public life. 

It is probable that Socrates at first interested 
himself in the speculations of physical philoso¬ 
phers like Heraclitus and Anaxagoras, who 
sought to discover the underlying causes of na¬ 
tural phenomena. But he found their doctrines 
mutually contradictory and of no practical ap¬ 
plication, and so turned his attention to what was 
to occupy him for the rest of his life - the study of 
human thought and, above all, human conduct. 

Socrates’ method of investigating these topics 
consisted in going about the city of Athens, 
where life was lived largely out of doors, and en¬ 
gaging one person after another in conversation. 
He would, for example, buttonhole a well-known 
general in order to ask him what he meant when 
he spoke of courage^ or enquire of a man whom 
he knew to hold sincere religious beUefs what ex¬ 
actly he meant by piety. His reason for doing this, 
we are told, was that, in reply to a questioner, the 
priestess of the Delphic oracle had asserted that 
no man was wiser than Socrates. Convinced of 
his own ignorance, Socrates set himself to test 
the truth of this statement by examining the lead¬ 
ing men of his day with a view to discovering 
how wise each really was. Not altogether sur¬ 
prisingly, he found that however skilful or ex¬ 
perienced a man might be at his own calling, he 
would nevertheless be unable to give a satisfac¬ 
tory verbal definition of the key ideas connected 
with that calling; from which Socrates concluded 
that he was indeed wiser than all other men, at 
least to this extent, that they knew nothing, and 
thought they knew everything, whereas he both 
knew nothing and realized that he knew nothing. 


A Socratic discussion, as represented in the 
dialogues of Plato, regularly begins with Socrates 
asking someone for a definition of an abstract 
idea such as justice (as in The Republic)y piety, 
democracy or government. The person thus ques¬ 
tioned is usually ready with some more or less 
plausible formula, which he trots out in answer to 
the question. Socrates will now ask one or two 
questions about the reply he has received - os¬ 
tensibly to make sure that he has understood it, 
actually in order that the speaker may depart to 
some extent from generalities and commit him¬ 
self to a definite statement. 

As soon as his victim has arrived at a definition 
which seems to himself to be entirely satisfactory, 
Socrates proceeds to put to him (in the form of a 
question) a set of circumstances in which the pro¬ 
posed definition obviously breaks down. (A simple 
example occurs when Cephalus affirms justice 
means telling the truth and paying back what one 
has received. ‘But if a friend who had lent us a 
weapon were subsequently to go mad, would it 
be acting justly to return it to him in these cir¬ 
cumstances — or for that matter to speak only 
the truth to a man in that state? asks Socrates. 
The first book of The Republic contains many in¬ 
stances besides this one.) 

Accepting this criticism of his first attempt, the 
speaker will now qualify his original definition - 
only to be met once again with an example be¬ 
fore which the new formulation breaks down. 
And so the dialo^e proceeds, with each new 
attempt at a definition improving on the previous 
one, yet in its turn proving unsatisfactory. 

It is clear that in real life a man would begin 
to feel foolish at an early stage of a cross-exami¬ 
nation on these lines: but even in the dialogues 
of Plato, where Socrates is often shown convers¬ 
ing with young men whose aim is to learn to think 
clearly about the topic under discussion, it is rare 
for him to arrive at a definition which satisfies 
him This is not surprising. It was Socrates, as 
AristoUe tells us, who first attempted to give 
definitions of general terms: he was, in fact, the 
inventor of definition as such. So it is natural 
that he should have expected his remarkable 
logical discovery to prove to be the key to all 
human knowledge. In fact, there is only a limited 
range of words which are susceptible of concise 
verbal definition; and abstract words such as 
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bHiayty, iruih aud justice, eiich of which has a 
whole range of usc^ of which each single qnc is 
subily diffcrcivt froin Uiose nearest to it, arc of all 
words in the language the least suitable for this 
kind of dchniUon^ 

Indeed, that this is so is the tnost striking fact 
that cTncfgc^ from the Socrutic dialqgucLs; fur the 
funliet Socrates pushes his exploration of the 
m^nifoy nuances of meaning which a particular 
word is capable ofp the less likely docs it seem 
that these many aspects of the word’s clLarautcr 
can be expressed w^ithin the narrow confines of a 
concise verbal dehnitlon. 

U is as an Instrument for {uuntysmg fajuiUar yet 
complicated concepts that the Socratic method is 
of supreme importance and value. It is a central 
method of working in philosophy, where, as al- 
waysp to travel hopefully is more important than 
to arrive. 

ttiUSTRATJON: Paac 175, 


The rod 

SPARE THE ROD AND SPOIL THE 
CHILD appearsfirsi as*1 le dial spaieth his rod 
haLcth his son" in the thirteenth chapter of 
Proverbs and continues, in numerous variant 
forma^ down the age*. AutJiority has been least 
intermittent where children are concerned. 

Even the libertarian Milton, defender of free 
speech and free divorce, and open to eiH die pro¬ 
gressive influences of the Renaissance, is said 
to have driven his first wife away psudy through 
the violence with which he beat the nephews he 
was coaching, and the dismal screams which re¬ 
sulted. As a Christian he was well aware of the 
doctrine of Original Sin (q^v,); in the light of the 
l all of Marti children and women were equally 
suspect an ‘weaker vessels", cbijcr to Nature, per¬ 
haps, but closer to a Nature which had been 
Hawed by the loss of Eden; and only discipline 
could correct the frailty of Eve and the ‘animal 
spirits" of her offspring. 

Furthermore, a clu-ssical scholar could find 
support la the vigours of SpurUin training. Ac¬ 
cording to W, B, yeats, the great Aristotle himself 
bad ‘played the la ws Upon ihc bottom of a king 


of kings*, tr Milton’s idea of cdccatioit was re¬ 
pressive for theological reasons, more secular 
periods did not necessarily mean animpfovcrncnl. 
At home Lite child was a little adult, who must be 
forced to put away childish things, while at school 
he was flogged because a very few tnastcTs were 
ofLcQ faced with a near-mutinous gang of hooli¬ 
gans, themselves adept at torturing each oilier. 

In his Futfusr and Son (1907) Edmund Gossc 
tells how he was caned for sfunc trivial misdeed 
as early as his sixth birthday, with a result very 
different from the tearful repentance demanded 
by the Victorian father: ‘i have to confess with 
shame that! went about the house for some days 
with a murdcTous hatred of my l-alher locked 
within my bosom.’ Nevertheless even voices oat 
of the Age of Enlightenment would havojusliiied 
the action. Dr Johnson commended one of the 
Headmasters of Westminster School, the rc- 
dnubtable Dr Busby (1606-1695), for Ids S 3 v,iEC 
discipline. Busby claimed that his rod was a siivt; 
through which his pupils had to pas-s. Johnimii 
held that ‘Children being not reasonable, wn 
only be governed by fear', and consequently re= 
vered his own tutor, Mr Hunter, precisely because 
of his severity: ’My master wbipt me very welf. 
Witliout that. Sir, 1 sdiould have done nothing. 

Such views were popular, no matter what 
philosophy mi^i be in force, long after the Re¬ 
naissance had introduced the more generous 
views of iT Yittorino ds Fcltre f 137S-144W ^ 
Coleip ioEg after Rousseau and the Engli^^'^ 
man lie poets had asserted the natural goodiic>' 
of ihe child, watching with delighl the reactions 
of little Hanley Coleridge to a waterfall 
mDunLaln^ ARbough die young Pico della 
dola Learned piety and wisdom unmolested, tn^ 
young Robert ftTowniiig browsed peaeefu1l> 
through his father's library, the young John 
Stuart Mill performed prodigies of infanti 
memory for Wisdom"s sake alone^ the averapi^ 
boy was well beaten, on every possible occasiofi. 

And not onlv the boy* for the cruel Nathan 
Eaton of Harvard College (l&09-l^74) is said xo 
have laid about his usher witli a 'Walnut-^i^^ 
plant big cnougli to have killed a horseV Gift^ 
men have put on record their unhappy mcmonL 
of school: Jolui Dryden declared of his 
leemh-ecntury boyhood that he would remcrritw: 
his stem master until his dying day, the poet 
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Southey ^^’a5 expcIlcJ. froiti Wtstnituter in 1792 
for coniribuling HD article to the school magazine 
against the prevulcnt beatings, while Lord 
l^wrencc (IS 11-1879}, the famous Governor- 
General of India, reraembered that he was flogged 
every day of his school life CTtcept one: on which 
he was flogged twice, numerous rebellions oc¬ 
curred as u reauli of the lack of understanding 
between masters and pupils, John Kcate {1773- 
laSi), who once flogged more than eighty in a 
day, faced such h mutiny when he was headmaster 
of Eton. The longest occurred al Harrow, lasted 
three w'ceks, and was only subdued by the militia. 

And yet, years before, a vciy dilTcreni view had 
been expressed by the sceptical Montaigne (1533- 
1592) in bis twenty-liflh essay, Montaigne be¬ 
lieved in a liberal educalion which would develop 
an all-round personality, capable of moving easily 
through the various strata of the social world, 
appredativc of its delights and inured to Its 
hardships. He argued for a ‘sweet-severe mild- 
ntsse' to replace the savagery which ‘doili more 
bastardize and dizzie a wcl-borne and gentle 
nature’. 

He was evidentiy familiar with schools which 
were DO more tiian ‘prisons of captivated youth’, 
where there was nothing to be heard but 'whip¬ 
ping and bawling’, the cliiidreti terrified and the 
masters perpetually in a rage (like Keate, who 
believed ill-iiumour was the only expression a 
teacher could legitimately wear), flow, Mon¬ 
taigne asked, can you expect to attract an im¬ 
mature and timid mind to itshouk by a frowning 
counteciatioe and ‘handsfull of rods’? Thus he 
sees his education for life taking place in school- 
houses strewn with dowers rather than with 
’bloudy burchen-twigs' a charming picture 
which has come literally true in these ^ys of 
Mature Study tables and cresses grown in blot¬ 
ting paper. 

Despite the reforms of Dr Thomas Arnold 
(1795-1842) at Rugby, educational theory rc- 
niaincd un progressive throughout the nineteenth 
century. What really happened was that schools 
in which tlie boys, left entirely to ihemwlvcs for 
long periods, bad organized themselves into rob¬ 
ber hands, were changed intu formnJty-organized, 
gsimes-conscious and pompously ethical little 
worlds, burily preparing tlieir middle-class in¬ 
habitants for the task of ruling a coloniol empire. 


F-, M, Forster’s Sawston School was no doubt n 
less dissolute place than the schools attacked by 
Locke or by Cowper, but it was essentially phil¬ 
istine. Although Arnold had been little interested 
in caning, preferring to burden his charges with 
that intense moral earnestness which did so much 
to damage their fhture lives, the rod w'OS not 
abolished - it was rationalized and integrated into 
the prefeet system. Masters were no longer ex¬ 
pected to strike boys in a Gi of anger: they must 
administer punishment in cold blood, as a moral 
duty. Bullying still existed, but In the bureau- 
era tic context of fag-masicrs and fags. Only re¬ 
cently have schools begun to look upon the child 
as an interesting and valuable person in himself, 
who has every right to be happy during the days 
of his childhood and who is quite capable of dis¬ 
ciplining himself if he is provided witli stimulat¬ 
ing work. 

Even now, despite the success of project-w'orfc 
and co-operative group activities, British dis¬ 
ciplinary methods are possessed, at least in the 
Public and Grammar Schools, by a deep con¬ 
servatism, in which they lag far behind tlie United 
States and much of the Continent. And even 
though the canc is disappearing from hundreds of 
Junior and Secondary Modern Schools, the cor¬ 
poral punishment enthusiasts am still active, de¬ 
manding the re-introduciion of the birch for 
juvenile delinquency, 

[ji lon^ter Iciters to The Tinges 
Cjodd iTwn pontifcalc i>ll crimti 
'ihzy nat Icmptnl to conumt: 

were, anii proud of iC 


The Zeitgrist 

The fSPIRIT OF THE AGE first appears in 
the historical philosophy of die German Roman- 
ticj. Herder and Hamann in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, in the guise of the Zeit¬ 
geist’. Hard todefinc,ilisuscd by iliem in the sense 
ofan objective spirit working in every facet of life 
in a particular period of history, producing a 
similarity of ideas, of style and forms of social 
life. 
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Herder, writing soon after the appearance of 
Kani's revolutionary Criiique qf Pure Reason in 
1781, made use of tfac concept Id ernphasis: the 
noi^ of human life, in show ibat reason and feel¬ 
ing were net distinct sources of knowledge, but 
stages in a single harmonious activity in which 
the individual shares in the life of the whole com- 
muoity. Herder and his conteniporarics, by 
means of historical and sodoiogical studies, were 
concerned to overthrow in Germany the domin¬ 
ion of outworn french classical ideas, and they 
returned to the inspiration of the Middle Ages to 
lead the Germans btsck into ihcir own cultural 
path of development, 

Goethe (I749'1S32), who in youth was fired 
by Herder’s ideas (which embraced nature, his¬ 
tory. philolo^, customs; art, thought, religion 
and poetry, imbued with the spirit of humanity 
and harmony) makes Fau,st re-dcflne the ‘Zeit- 
geisf: 

Wa.^ fhr den dcr Zciten hetssl 

Daj if I im GrumJ dcr iJcmtn earner OcisL 

- in effect ‘What you call the Spirit of the Age is 
fundamentally die spirit of individual men*, and 
this inierprcUition has been used by many writers 
ever since, in seeking to discover ihc curreiits of 
an epoch in the thoughts and activities of great 
men. Thus, Leonardo da Vinci as iJil- epitome of 
■universal man’ in the RtnaiMance, Brunei as 
the embodied spirit of mechanical invention in 
the industrial revolution, T.S. Eliot the dry poet 
Ch^aeierizing the spiriiunl deserts of our time. 

The expressinn was first used to grasp the elu¬ 
sive spirit of humanity which had been freed 
from the medieva] hold of ilic Church and to 
direct it into new chanuds of independence Ernst 
MoriU Arndt (1769-lSfiO), German poet and 
political writer used Geist der Zcil as the title of 
his politica] work, begun in 1802, which con¬ 
tained a violent attack On Napoleon, and a call 
to tile German people to unite. The spirit of the 
age Is used as a weapon in the armouiy of free- 
dom, 

Heinrich Heine (17?7-IE56) the poet, himself 
one of Liberty’s ni<^i ardent champions, gives an 
account in Rdi^oit nnd Fhihs&phy of the role 
played by ihc Romantic Philosophers in freeing 
the Gczrnuns from tiic lyninny of foreign ide^s 


and restoring them to nn of tlidr awis 

inheriutnee, at a time when the French were 
actually bringing Uieir tyrants to the gulIlotiPL-. 
The fcmient of thought and action at tlie turn of 
the eighteenth century was evidence of the spirit 
of the age at work, a rcvolutionaiy spLiit in die 
development of history. 

In England die keeping some of iu re¬ 

volutionary implicaiions, was used as the title for 
a gallery of portraiLs of English poets and philo¬ 
sophers by William Htuditt in iS28. His 5p(r!i of 
the Age contains eridcnl assessments of W*ords- 
w'orth, Coleridge, Byron, Eentham, Godwin, 
etc., seen as it were through the lens of liberty. 
Wordsworth's genius is described ns *tlic pure 
emanation of the Spirit of the Agt\ He takes the 
'simplest elemenLs of nuture and the human mind 
to compound n new system of poctry\ breaking 
with the pasL and beginning anew with the bar.* 
board of poetry- 

If we cKaininc our own time for traces of die 
^spirit of the age\ what do wo find? Siegfried 
Giedion, the Swiss scholar, in his 5pace^ 
and Afchifeciure, first delivered in the U.S.A. 
IcciLLix-s in 19384939, believes that the spirit cf 
our age is hard tocharacterhcc owing to the break 
do^vn bitwwn thoughl and feeling in ihe modern 
world. Tills breakdown was caused by the tahsez- 
foire attitude of the nineteenth century, and by 
the enormous advances in science and technology 
which leave men unable to keep up emotion3tly 
with these dcv-elopments. TTiis has produced a 
state of Unbalance. Giedion compares thia state 
of dfcings; to an orchestra with all its instruments 
Tcady^ but with each Instrumentalist separated 
by a soundproof wall from hh fellow players. 

Yet the spirit of the age can be more clearly 
seen in retrospect, when time h^^s. allowed for its 
effects to develop in action or in works of art- 
Looking back to the early nineteenih century, it 
is nnw possible to discern the same spirit at work 
in poetSp in s^entists preoccupied with the theory 
of lightp in the lightdnvadcd canvases of Turner, 
where form almost dissolved in light rcfleciioas 
{Thomas Young, whose rcHcaiTchcs into light and 
colour vision he may have known, wrote in ISO! 
'a luminiferous Ether pervades the universe, rare 
and elastic in a high degree^ which do as a 
text for Turner's later pklures) and eventually itJ 
the Crystal Palace, th.ii combination of wood. 
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glass and iron, erected in 1SS1, in which, accord¬ 
ing In 3 contemporary observer, ‘All materiality 
blended into ilic atmosphere', and evoked ‘a new 
kind of imagiDatjon which sprang directly rrom 
the spirit of the age*. 


Ctnlteroi'n i*. Ptai/crs 

SPORT AS A CHARACTER-BUILDER 
i* a peculiarly English concept, developed 
during the nintcenth century. Ti is quite difTercni 
from admiruiion for athletic or sporting prowess, 
which has been common to most nations at all 
times. It had a great impact on a few generations, 
more particularly the powerful middle classes 
whose sons went to the major English and Scot¬ 
tish public schools. It is now on the wane: sport 
may be held to be a means of demonstrating 
national character, but not so much now an 
ingredient for developing personal character. 

Sport meant originally training for war or for 
the ch^; it wa,4 severely practical. Because for 
primitive peoples war and the chase were all- 
impcirlant parts of life^ sport w^as also a part of 
religion. Even dandng round the maypole had 
at ftr^t a religious significance^ imd the earliest 
football - a dangerous between contiguous 
villages - represented a subKtituic for wlmt had 
t^rlier been tribal warfare. Gradually hunting 
ceased to be mainly for food, and physieal per- 
^ction no longer had a necessary outlet in war 
't hat had been functional became merely a social 
tribute and^ later^ an industry. 

"Hie English idea derived particularly^ how- 
from a special interpretation of the Greek 
^^tude towards sport* ^nd cspceially atlileiics. 
The Greets saw the excTcising of the human body 
^ an important part of the intcgniied life - the 
ideal expressed by their Roman successors ici 
mens Sana in corponc sano\ To be athletic W'as 
F^it of the duly of a good man, and so an expres- 
R^EOd of character. As early as the sixUi century 
IJ.C. the Greeks were perfecting sculpture to illu.5- 
tratc the ideal body «the proporUoned figure of 
young athlete, Male Athenians exercised 


naked in public, and in Sparta the women did the 
same. 

.AIL this natural maiiifestation of the Greek 
spiril was not eunscioLi^Ly connected witli amuse- 
ment or health, but an outflow of natural energy/ 
and the love of life, A good i:^mTiage* well-turned 
limbs and physical courage were the attributes of 
the good man* a complement to sclf-conlrol and 
intelligence. Gymnastics were for the body, and 
music for the soul. The emphasis of physical 
training was on military drillp competitive team 
games and athletic sports, Piirtidpation was all- 
imporLatiL, not observatioUp and style, not re¬ 
sults, Once at least every day a young man would 
go to the gynuiosiuin strip, oil, sprinkle dust upon 
hijnseir and scrape it off with a stri^l. Then he 
would exercise, buih and re-oil bis body. He was 
dedicated to grace and rhythm. An awkward 
athlete would be hissed like a bad actor, and exer^ 
ciscs were oflen performed to the sound of the 
lute. 

The climax of the Olympic Games saw a pil¬ 
grimage from all over the nrcck world, and for 
the winners there was the highest prixe in their 
civil kzation - a crown of leaves. It was an amateur 
sport, and the spccialisi was deplored, with the 
Pentathlon - a five-fold contest exercising atl 
ports of the body “ the supreme event. Tliere 
must be moderation in all things, and just as no 
part of the body should be developed at the ex¬ 
pense of the rest* so the body itself must not be 
developed at the cost of mind or spirit Socrates 
deplored runners with over-developed legs and 
bfjxcrs with over-muscled lorsns. 

Inevitably the Greek ideal concept of sport be¬ 
came muddied in practice* Specializulion and 
professionalism appeared early. There was 'pot- 
hunting': national and other sectional interests 
became more important than ilio gracious expres¬ 
sion orphysii^al perfection. The garner ihcmselves 
fell into disrepute. The Romans vulgarized 
sport, and as the closJiiical world declined, sport 
had all the vices, and worse, that erilics find in 
professional sport today. 

The ideal was, however, recognized and re¬ 
spected by those who sought to find the best habit 
of life for boys (first, and later for girljs) in nine- 
teenth-ccnlury England, Dr Arnold of Rugby 
(I795“li42) founded a system w hich was to com¬ 
bine Christianity and knowledge, extending the 
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idea of the ‘scholar and gentlcTnan’ to the new 
middle eJawes. But there were Ho compulsory 
gatnes in ilic Rugby he created. Boys still came 
mainly from the country, and accepted field 
sports as a normal pan of their background. 
Sport still meant poaching for the pot to the 
aericalLural labourer, and was pan of the uncon- 
irovcrsia! habit of lilc of the upper classes. 

By tlie end of the nineteenth century this had 
changed, and compulsory games were the rule in 
most‘gO(^’ schools. It was felt that ‘playing for 
the side in a teani-game, and doing so with un¬ 
selfishness, was an important part of the disci¬ 
pline of life. Boxing, which had been the rowdy 
if vigorous pursuit of Regency rakchells and 
niobstcrs, became the noble art of self-defence'. 
It was pointed out again that self-control was all- 
iiuportant, and tliat style was better than brawn. 
Professional as an adjective in sport was felt, as 
K had been in the high days of Greek culture, to 
w the ulumutc and damning criticism (cf. all 
that rernains implicit in the annual cricket match 
or OcMii^man v, Ffnyers), 

As had happened in Greece, the idea became 
debased. Boys played not for the side but to get 
into the side. Professional sport was increasiinfl 
and becoming an industry und a vaai social 
pticnomenon. Amateurism, which had been re¬ 
garded as essentia] for true sport, became tinged 

With compromi.'icfexpenses* were paid), and finall y 

was re^rded as something vaguely patronizing. 
Sport became intcmational, and other standards 
than pghsh ones, and still lcs.s Creek ones, prel 
vailed. Results, and so spccinlixaiion, became 
more important than slylc. 

nic conwpiion of sport as a character- builder 
was sometimes priggish. It was often forced too 
far, and was clearly a handicap to tJic bov who 
was phy^cuily clumsy. Yet the basic concepts, of 
playing fora team and not for oneself, of balanced 
self-control and regard for style rather than for 
results were a permanent and perhaps a very 
\a tiahie in^edicnt in the British character. Re¬ 
bels buUi ihcir charncters in other ways; hut for 
a few generations the blend of Crock idealism 
and cighleenth-centuiy heartiness had a powerful 
i^ucn« on English people, and the world in 
which Britain was then the most powerful nation. 

iLLiisTaxTioN; Pa^a 410 and 4| i. 


7/our du ytrii livf? 

STANDARD OF LIVING is a phrase used 
synopticnJIy to describe bow people live, and es¬ 
pecially to indicate whether their lives arc, in a 
material sense, rich or poor. 

^ Thus ^e standard of living of the people of 
Great Britain is said to be high because over man)' 
centuries they have so increased their wealth and 
so distributed it amongst themselves tliat tliclr 
lives today are in general much safer, easier and 
more comfortable than the lives of most of man¬ 
kind. 

By contrast, the standard of living of the people 
of India is said to be low. because so tittle wealth 
(in proportion to the population) has been created 
in t^i countiy' and distributed among its in¬ 
habitants dial tlic lives of most of them remain 
'pt^or, nasty, bnitisl] and short*. ‘Standard of 
living*, as the phrase is commonly used, does not 
comprehend the spiritual, emotional or intcl- 
le]^al content of people's lives: it is an econo¬ 
mist's term, and is usually confined, quite pro- 
pcrly, to the things iliat are an economist's 
business. 

Many more or less technical terms of eco¬ 
nomics circulate in the discussion of public 
affairs today. Among them, in a democracy, 
‘standard of living* must be one of the most 
highly charged with political potency, for where 
politicians depend for power on die freely cast 
votes of the masses, the standard of living of tiic 
masses must become (except in moments of acute 
external danger) the chief issue of politics, and 
whatever touches that issue, or can be made to 
touch it, is potentially a very powerful political 
weapon. Thus in Great BriLain today both great 
parlies must hope for office only as they arc 
thought to show zeal for improving - or at least 
maiulaining - the economic welfare of the wort* 
ing classes; and matters are the stuff of politics 
today which seventy years ago (before the general 
grant of manliood suffrage) would scarcely have 
entered a statesman's head, and which, if they 
had done so, would certainly not have seemed to 
him projrer or even possible subjects for goveni- 
meni action. 'Standard of livi(jg\ indeedi by its 
acceptance as a catchword of party contro^cniy, 
^mboli/cs the peEietration of politics by ccoao" 
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mics which has accompanied the spread of demo¬ 
cracy in Great Britain. 

Nor is standard of living an idea of power only 
in domestic politics, whether of Great Britain or 
of any other country. Among the many emotions 
that go to make up Asian and African anti¬ 
colonial nationalism, discontent with a standard 
of living much lower than that of the former 
colonizing peoples is not the weakest. It is the 
explanation, in part at least, of economic policies 
set on foot by newly independent nations (and 
by some others, too) which, by interfering with 
traditional patterns of trade and encouraging the 
development of manufacturing industry at the 
cxpen^ of primary production, influence and 
sometimes embitter international relations. 

Moreover, the concern of the white man to 
preserve his standard of living, and the opposed 
detemunation of the black man to improve his, 
do more perhaps than anything else to screw up 
the tensions of the present conflict in Africa. 

As the idea of a standard of living is playing 
its part in a struggle almost over (the assault on 
Asian empires) and in a struggle scarcely begun 
(between the races in Africa), so also it is at work 
in the struggle that principally torments the 
world today - between Communism and the 
liberal states of the West. Communism has 
generally been most successful where standards 
of living are low, and it is most fiercely repudiated 
m the United States, where ‘the American way of 
life has among its principal ingredients the high¬ 
est standard of living in the world. The defence 
of existing high standards and the raising of low 
ones are therefore recognized as cardinal prin- 
^he strategy of‘cold war’ (q.v.): hence 
the fabulous outpouring of American wealth in 
foreign aid and the concern of both America and 
Great Britain for the welfare of‘under-developed 
countries’, as expressed most authoritatively in 
Point Four’ and the Colombo Plan. 

Unfortunately for the practical politician, 
standard of living, like many other ideas that in¬ 
spire and divide nations, is no more than an airy 
generalization. For purposes of action - for legis- 
ation, say, or for negotiating wages - it needs to 
be defined. But efforts at definition lead only too 
often to barren argument - aboutspending power, 
Porhaps, or about calory-intake, or about the 
number of motor vehicles per head of the popu¬ 


lation. Or they can produce equally barren quasi¬ 
metaphysical disputes on the difference between 
a luxury and a necessity - which is tobacco, 
which is lipstick, which is a holiday? Even if a 
definition can be devised which will serve at a 
particular moment of time, it is almost immedi¬ 
ately pushed into obsolescence by the progress of 
economic change, as the history of the British 
Index of Retail Prices demonstrates. 

Also the effort to raise or maintain a country’s 
standards by the grant of aid from outside may 
generate as much jealousy as gratitude, and any 
attempt to apply the standards of one country to 
the tastes of another is liable to be no less prolific 
of misunderstanding: the truth of both these ob¬ 
servations is attested by American experience in 
Europe since the Second World War. So the diffi¬ 
culties which the idea of a standard of living raise 
for the politician are at least as great as the op¬ 
portunities for rewarding action which it suggests. 


Tfie interior monologue 

The STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
or internal monologue is a device by which the 
novelist attempts to get inside his characters’ 
heads in order to represent, with more or less 
realism, the rapid, various and seemingly incon¬ 
sequential flow of ideas and feelings. 

James Joyce (1882-1941) is the acknowledged 
master of this technique, and it was only after the 
success of Ulysses that renewed interest was 
shown in its originator, Edouard Dujardin, whose 
Les lauriers sent coupes was first published in 
1887. Dujardin was called upon for a definition 
of what he had tried to do years before in his 
story of a young man taking an actress out to 
dinner - significantly described by Remy de 
Gourmont as ‘a transposed anticipation of the 
cinema’ - and he explained that ‘the internal 
monologue, in its nature on the order of poetry, 
is that unheard and unspoken speech by which a 
character expresses his inmost thoughts ... lying 
nearest the unconscious ... without regard to 
logical organization ...’ 

Critics were not slow to point out that this was 
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scarcely as FsvoJuuoo4iy as had firsi appeared. 
J'he ElJzabeihan soliloquy was one example. Not 
uiily is Hamlet able to acquaint the audicnoe with 
his uncertainty on the question of suicide, but La 
other plays, where a less intellectual hero is in¬ 
volved, the poetry leaps illogically from one idea 
to another and compresses attitudes into meta¬ 
phors and symbols. When Macbeth secs ‘pity as 
a naked new-bom babe\ he is taking such a leap 
and unconsciously revealing his moral imagina- 
lion through his use of apocalyptic material. 
The same thing is ttiic of dramatic poetry from 
Browming's My Last Duchm to T. S. Eliot’s 
Gerottliaa. Andrt Cidc has found similar in¬ 
stances in Dostoyevsky’s thitse of the Head-, 
Wyndluim lewis has pointed out Mr Jingle in 
Pirkwick Papers-, while Mr Harry Levin offers 
the following example from the diary of Fanny 
Burney; 'Well; 1 am going to bed-Sweet dreams 
attend me - and may you sympathize with me. 
Heigh hoi [ wonder when I shall return to Lon¬ 
don - Not t hat wc are veiy dull here’ and so on. 

However, tlic relevance of stream of conscious¬ 
ness to the problem oftlic ntjvel, and indeed to 
the modem crisis which the novel reflects, goes 
deeper liian these ancestors. Stream of conscious¬ 
ness has been a weapon with which the isolated 
and sclf-conscious artist, concemed since Flau¬ 
bert with form and style, has attempted to lind a 
more personal meaning to life than was provided 
hy the naturalists, without altogether sacrificing 
u scientific objectivity. The sociology of Zob bo- 
came Ute psychology of the novelist Virginia 
Wool r{ 1882-1941), and a materialistic ca ncep t of 
environment and heredity was succeeded by a 
vimliat conception of the individual existing in a 
state of flux . Tlie ‘slice of life’ thus surrendered to 
a 'Juminous halo’. 

The point was made by Virginia Woolf in her 
criticism of the reolisin of Bennett, Welts and 
Gaiswonhy L feeling that the ‘essential Uting’ had 
slipped away in novels devoted to exterior ap¬ 
pearance, and that what matters is the 'myriad 
impressions-trivial, fantastic, evanesoeni' which 
the mind receives in an ‘incessant shower of io- 
numerablc atoms’, she turned from life oa a ‘scries 
of gigbmps symmetrically arranged’ to the' semi- 
iranspareni envelope’ around consciousness. This 
connects with E. M. Forster’s bchef tliat the 'tape¬ 
worm of Time’ is less important than some es¬ 


sential reality close to music, and has its bearing 
on Marcel Proust’s pages of artistic re verie, with 
Waller Pater’s hard gem-like flame glowing 
somewhere in the background. Locking boili a 
generally accepted pattern of belief and a secure 
Status in society, Joyce and M rs Woolf drew upon 
tlie montage of the cinema, impressionism in 
painting, Wagnerian leii-matif and the discover¬ 
ies of psycho-analysis, to grapple with the prob¬ 
lem of Time and existence itself, sinoe lesiscr more 
secular considerations (of poLitics, class relations, 
science and war) were relatively uninturcstiug. 

Thus Maynard Kcyna, friend of Woolf and 
Forster, declared ’nothing mattered except states 
of mind, our own and other people’s, of course, 
but chiefly our own. These... were not associated 
with action or with achievement or with conse¬ 
quences.' 

Such slates of mind were explored in ‘silence, 
exile and cunning’ by Joyce and in upper-middlc- 
class Bloomsbury by Virginia Woolf, who was 
something of a disciple. However, tlicre are vast 
differcriccs between tbcir two methods, Joyce has 
by far the richer apparatus. The two chief pro¬ 
tagonists of Ulysses are very different people (as 
compared with, say, Mrs Dailoway and Septimus 
Warren Smith), and Joyce Is able to show them 
thinking and feeling in very different ways, while 
it has often been said of Virginia Woolf that her 
own highly cultured sensibility enguifs her char¬ 
acters, almost all of whom arc from the same 
doss anyway, Dloom's earthincss (the kidneys he 
devours for breakra.si, the girls be meets on tire 
beach) can thus be conuasted with the Hamlct- 
obscssed Intel loctual ism of Stephen far more 
vividly than Vip^nia Woolfs differentiation ol 
characters in her novel 71^ iVaves, 

Also Joyce's interior monologue is much freer, 
much more realistically suiccolo, and is capable, 
like the verse of the Jacobean draniatlsis, of 
drawing in an immense range of meanings and 
associations, many of which are derived from his 
habit of showing language raw in the mind, with¬ 
out syntax, but rife with sound linkages and 
puns, 

Virginia Woolf is a gentler raonologist, help¬ 
ing the reader out with such phrases as ‘She 
thought’ and ’One remembered’, emphasizing 
relatively few themes and building up a con¬ 
sciously beautiful ’poetic’ atmosphere, whose 
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glitter is ncvenbclcss rull Dft]angcr:]$c;iclicc$t:itic 
inipnrssionTstic wav^ is suclced tuck into the 
trough of nori-cxislcncv. But what is perhaps 
raosi significant U that both Virginia Woolf and 
Joyce were not satisfied with the stream of con- 
Kinousness olojiei they experimented restlessly 
with the resources of language, literary illusion, 
more foraial patterning- and both (Joyce to an 
alarming, if not pedantic degree) relied on a sub- 
structure of symbols. 

This practice has been full owed by their suc¬ 
cessors ; and it seems that the deployment of bril¬ 
liantly observed fragments and atoms still de¬ 
mands a deeper coherence, that the autonomous 
creator is not quite satisfied with his art alone, 
and that the ultimate direction of the stream of 
consciousn^ is bound up with the moral dilem¬ 
ma of the individual. 


Storm and slrass 

STUKM liND DRANG, meaning storm 
and stress, derives from a play by a young Ger¬ 
man drammist RM. Klinger (1752-1831), or 
rather from the name of his play IVIrrwarr: oder 
Sturm and Drang (1776). 

It was applied to the generation of writers to 
^vhich Klinger belongi;d and il well describes ibeir 
hectic dmnia^ and unbalanced live*. Up to th^ 
i-veuteen-seventitM Germany had been deeply 
iindcrjhe influence of the Age of Reason {die 
^ofkUnatg) and what German writing there was 
rollowed French fashions. But a reaction was 
^ginning: the philosopher J.G. Hamann tbun- 
dvrccl against the prevailing rationalism; the 
theologian and literary critic J. O. von Herder ex¬ 
plored the ballads and popular poetry of iiiany 
countries and translated them into German, thus 
laying ihc rqundations for a new style of German 
writing, and from France itself came the voice of 
Rousseau procLuming the superiority of the 
feelings over the intellect. 

The Writing of these young men is largely un¬ 
read today. The most brilliant of them, J. M. R. 
-tnz, ended his dnys in a lunatic asyliinv; an¬ 


other^ G. A, BiirgicT^ rc:mt:mbcrcd for one bal¬ 
lad onlyr Lenore^ whicti was id^pLred by our own 
Border BaJIads and had the distiiiotton of being 
translated both by Walter Scott and D. G. Ros¬ 
setti. But for a whiJe both the great German 
WTilcfs of that izpoiih were m embers of the group, 
Schiller's first great dramatic success Pk J^iiber 
(1781) is a play in the Slurm uiul Drang vein, so 
is Goethe's Gerr im Bcrtichmgcn (I773J, Schiller, 
however, subniltlcd hunself to ibc di^^ipline of 
^rinus study, and Goethe, by a supreme effort, 
overcame his own vicient emotionalism and 
found a middle eutirse between this fervid 
Romanticism and the formal classidsm of the 
poetry be had writicn before he met tills move- 
meiiL 

It is chiefly for its impact on Goethe that Siurnt 
imd Drang now seems important. As a student at 
Strassburg he met Herder, whs introduced by 
him to Shakespeare and olher English writers, 
came to admire Gothic architecture^ eamc to 
write lyrical poetry of true feeEug, and embarked 
upon a love aifair with the countr)^ pasior's 
daughter Friedcrike, which he violently broke oflf 
for no clear reason. The Strassburg days were 
the climax of his associnlicm with die Sturm tmd 
Drang group. "With that decbion to grant my 
personality its inner and peculiar freedom/ he 
wrote, many years leier in his autobiography, 
when looking back on the year after he left Strass- 
burg and Fricderihe/l drifted into the queer con¬ 
dition in which "Werther'’ was thought out and 
written'* 

‘Wcrdierism’, the psychological malady of the 
next decade, was ihc logical ouiconie of Sturm 
and Drarjg^ wLili its encouragement of the un¬ 
bridled feelings. Goethe took a legal post in the 
town of WcLclar and there fell in love with u 
simple young lady called Charlotte BuSj who 
was already engaged to an acqnaintanci: of his. 
It was a position which permitted neither ad¬ 
vance nor retreat; in his ^peculiar coiidiliaii\ 
Goedie luxuriated in his aentimentnJ feelings, and 
was on the point of 'lelting outward eireum- 
siances take Uieir course\ when suddenly he felt 
once agsiin impelled to make a sudden and theat¬ 
rical departure. After returning home to Frank' 
flirt, he wa-s beginning yet another affair when the 
news reached him of the suicide of an acquaint 
lance, the outcome of an unhappy love affair. 
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Goethe was recalled to his senses, and in four 
weeks wrote the novel which revealed the weak¬ 
ness of himself and all his generation. 

Werther (1774) tells the tale of his love for 
Charlotte Buff, but instead of ending with its 
hero’s precipitate departure it leads to the suicide 
of the man whom Goethe had put in his place. 
Thus at the outset of the Romantic Age, this 
young man of twenty-five had both expressed its 
violence and uttered a warning of its dangers. 
If his friend Lenz, ‘a shooting-star over the 
literary horizon’, as he called him, could have 
taken that sermon to heart, he might not have 
burnt out in madness, and Germany would have 
had another major poet. But the lesson of 
Werther was lost on that generation, and the 
book was actually blamed for the wave of roman¬ 
tic suicides in the next years. 

Both Sturm und Drang and Wertherism seem 
to have responded to something in the German 
spirit. For in the Romantic era that followed the 
age of Goethe both the violence of the former 
and the sentimentality of the latter broke out 
again. The plays of Heinrich von Kleist (1777- 
1811), a far better dramatist than any of Lenz’s 
generation, are full of storm and stress, while the 
disorderly work of Georg Buchner - now chiefly 
known for his play Wozzeck (1879), on which 
Alban Berg wrote his opera - seems to be the 
product of both tendencies. Again, after the First 
World War, the movement in the theatre known 
as Expressionism whose leaders were Georg 
Kaiser, Ernst Toller, and Franz Werfel, reverted 
to the same pattern. 

Both Sturm und Drang and Wertherism are in 
essence anti-rational movements, which seek to 
justify emotional violence and call it poetry. In 
the first case the violence is directed outwards, 
and the writing is aggressive, sometimes nation¬ 
alistic, and usually shrill; in the second it takes 
the form of self-pity, or ^ntimental pity for its 
characters. At its worst, in the case of the late 
nineteenth century dramatist Franz Wedekind 
(1864-1918) it is preoccupied with suicide and 
morbid sexuality. Against it stands the supreme 
sanity of Goethe, who saw through it and warned 
the world of its dangers almost before it had be- 
gtin to take a hold. 

illustration: Pages 412, 413, 414 and 415, 


teach you the SupermarC 

The SUPERMAN is an ideal fashioned by the 
philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900). 

Nietzsche went beyond Carlyle in seeking 
heroic virtue. He was insufficiently impressed by 
any living or past great man to find in them, as 
Carlyle found in Cromwell and Frederick the 
Great, fit candidates for idealization. ‘Naked 
have I seen both of them, the greatest and the 
smallest man: all-too-similar are they still to 
each other. Verily even the greatest found I all- 
too-human!’ {Thus Spake Zarathustra^ 1885). 
From 1873, Nietzsche’s most important work was 
devoted to his ideal of a coming humanity. ‘I 
teach you the Superman. Man is something that 
is to be surpassed ... What is the ape to man? A 
laughing stock, a thing of shame. And likewise 
shall man be to the Superman ... Let your will 
say: the Superman shall be the meaning of the 
earth.’ {Thus Spake Zarathustra.) 

Nietzsche set himself the task of ‘rearing the 
Superman’. For him this meant the destruction of 
all values that prevented man from surpassing 
himself. In particular Nietzsche attacked Christ’s 
teaching, which was fit, he believed, only for 
slaves; and he set up against it a ‘master-moral¬ 
ity’ for those men who were by nature noble, 
courageous, strong, proud and of ‘great healthi¬ 
ness’. The leading principle of his new system of 
valuing was: ‘All that proceeds from power is 
good, all that springs from weakness is bad.’ 

Nietzsche’s teaching, and especially his master¬ 
piece Thus Spake Zarathustra^ was addressed to 
the so-called ‘higher men’ - that is to say, to 
those most filled with disgust for the degenerate 
nineteenth century, which, according to NieU- 
sche, had finally let loose all the slavish Chris¬ 
tian virtues. ‘Ye higher men, learn this from me: 
on the market-place no one believeth in higher 
men. The populace blinketh: “We are all equal’’.’ 
The Superman was to spring from the antithesis 
of the botched modern social man whom 
Nietzsche despised. ‘Whatever is of the effemi¬ 
nate type, whatever originateth from the servile 
type, and especially the populace-mishmash: - 
that wisheth now to be master of all human des¬ 
tiny - O disgust! Disgust! Disgust! These masters 
of today - surpass them, o my brethren - these 
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petty people: they are the Superman’s greatest 
danger!’ Nietzsche’s contempt for the mean and 
weak arose, he said, out of his love for the ideal 
of the Superman. 

Much of Thus Spake Zarathustra is written in 
answer to an imagined cry of distress from the 
‘higher men’. Nietzsche loved, but refused to pity, 
those ‘higher men’, who had failed in an age at 
variance with them. Such failure, he held, was far 
nobler than the mean success of the complacent, 
virtuous little people who wished only to main¬ 
tain themselves ‘best, longest, most pleasantly’. 
‘What is great in man is that he is a bridge and 
not a goal: what is lovable in man is that he is an 
over-going and a down-going ... the higher the 
type, always the seldomer doth a thing succeed. 
Ye higher men, ye steps to the Superman, have 
ye not all as yet been failures? Be of good cheer; 
what doth it matter? How much is still possible! 
Learn to laugh at yourselves, as ye ought to 
laugh! What wonder even that you have failed 
and only half-succeeded, ye half-shattered ones. 
Doth not man’s future strive and struggle in you? 
Man’s furthest, profoundest, star-highest issues, 
his prodigious powers - do not all these foam 
through one another in your vessel?’ 

Nietzsche foresaw the dangers threatening the 
twentieth century, and he welcomed the coming 
wars and revolutions as a means for the mas- 
culinization of the world. ‘ “Man is evil’’ - so 
^id to me for consolation, all the wisest ones. Ah, 
if only it be still true today! For the evil is man’s 
best force.’ By evil Nietzsche meant all that is ac¬ 
counted evil in the ‘slave-morality’, namely in 
particular pride and power. ‘Man must become 
better and eviler - so do / teach. The evilest is 
necessary for the Superman’s best. It may have 
been well for the preacher of the petty people to 
suffer and be burdened by man’s sin. I, however, 
rejoice in great sin as my great consolation. Such 
things, however, are not said for long ears. Every 
word, also, is not suited for every mouth. These 
are fine, far-away things: at them sheep’s claws 
shall not grasp!’ 

The gospel of the Superman met with silence, 
then contemptand finally with rej’ection. Nietzsche 
was rejected in Germany, branded as a madman, 
infidel and corrupter of morals. The conserva¬ 
tives condemned him as a revolutionary, and the 
socialists detested his aristocratic contempt for 


the mob. Nietzsche died in 1900 in utter obscur¬ 
ity, having been first, according to his sister, 
made mad by isolation and loneliness. During the 
First World War Nietzsche became widely 
known and infamous owing to the activities of 
the Allies’ war propaganda. His name, variously 
mispronounced, was bandied about by a patriotic 
populace, and the ideal of the Superman became 
a symbol for all that was most vile in the ‘Hun- 
nish’ spirit. 

Hitler did not mention Nietzsche in Mein 
Kampf but the internal organization of tlie Nazi 
Party was based upon the Fiihrerprinzip, a doc¬ 
trine elaborated by the intellectuals of the party, 
such as Rosenberg, in whose Der Mythus des 20 
Jahrhunderts (19^0) are to be found distortions of 
Nietzsche’s teaching. 

The gospel of the Superman was allied with the 
spirit of militarism and the worship of force. 
When Nietzsche talked of getting ‘beyond good 
and evil’, he wanted to lay the foundation of what 
he conceived as a higher kind of good. It is none 
the less true that at the level of actual experience 
Nietzsche’s ‘beyond’ tends to become a ‘be¬ 
neath’; and the way up, in practice, a way down. 

Yet it should not be forgotten that all Nietz¬ 
sche’s teaching was activated by a love of what he 
found noble and hopeful in man. ‘Out of love 
alone’, he says, ‘shall my contempt and my warn¬ 
ing bird take wing; but not out of the swamp!’ 
And Nietzsche makes Zarathustra say to the 
‘ape of Zarathustra’: ‘“This precept, however, I 
give unto thee in parting, thou foaming fool: 
Where one can no longer love, there should one - 
pass by!” ’ (See also Herrenvolk, Hero-Worship,) 

illustration: Page 445. 


^’Cowardice about the supernaiuraV 

SUPERSTITION comprehends a whole cata¬ 
logue of mental attitudes and behaviour. ‘It is 
diflScult to mark the limits of superstition’, wrote 
Voltaire in his Philosophical Dictionary: even so, 
it is a disposition to see an occult hand in events 
and propitiate that occult power. 

Historically, there has been a constant battle 
between old superstitious beliefs and practices 
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and new interpretations of natural phenomena 
based on scientific observation, producing revolu¬ 
tionary effects, e.g. Copernicus’s proof that the 
world was a revolving globe and Darwin’s evolu¬ 
tionary theory. Superstition has come more and 
more to mean irrationalism, as the scientific ap¬ 
proach to life has gained ground. 

Theophrastus (370-287 b.c.) in his Characters 
attempted a definition: ‘Superstition seems to be 
simply cowardice about the supernatural...’ 

The superstitious man is one who will wash his hands 
at the fountain, sprinkle himself at the temple font, put a 
bit of laurel leaf into his mouth and go about for the day. 
If a weasel run across his path, he will not pursue his walk 
until someone else has traversed the road, or until he has 
thrown three stones across it. When he secs a serpent in 
his house, if it be a red snake, he will invoke Sabazius; if 
the sacred snake, he will straightway place a shrine on the 
spot. He will pour oil from his flask on the smooth stones 
at the crossroads as he goes by, and will fall on his knees 
and worship them before he depart. He will not tread 
upon a tombstone or come near a dead body or a woman 
defiled by childbirth, saying that it is expedient for him 
not to be polluted. Also on the fourth and seventh days of 
each month he will order his servants to mull wine, and 
will go out and buy myrtle wreaths, frankincense, con¬ 
volvulus. 

Both Greeks and Romans manifested this 
‘cowardice about the supernatural’, founding 
their public and private enterprises upon auguries 
and prognostics calculated from the anatomy of 
beasts at sacrifices, the scraping of poultry and 
the flight of birds. The Greek word for super¬ 
stition, deisidaimoniay meant fear of the deity; 
it was not necessarily a word of contempt, for 
it could mean the same as our ‘God-fearing’. 
The I^tin word superstitio has, more or less, the 
meaning of the English word; the word is said 
to come from super, above, and sto, stand, ex¬ 
pressing the feeling of having some being stand¬ 
ing over us. It is probably a fanciful etymology. 
The Romans, though more superstitious than the 
Greeks, were not completely credulous. Cicero 
went to the trouble of writing his de Fato and 
de Divinatione to see if there was anything 
rational in superstitions. 

Christianity is supposed to have swept away 
the superstitions adhering to the pantheistic view 
of life, but in fact it took many of them over, 
transforming them and overlaying them with 


Christian meaning, while developing its own. 
The Middle Ages are regarded as a period when 
superstition ruled men’s minds. The Church en¬ 
forced her doctrines by terrifying means. Minds 
innocent of the written word were more open to 
visual suggestion and mental images, and the 
Church revealed not only the heavenly aspect of 
Divine Grace but the hideous promises of Hell, 
in ‘doom’ paintings, for example. Medieval man 
lived in fear of the Judgement Day, the Devil, Hell, 
the ‘everlasting bonfire’. This can well be envis¬ 
aged by comparing the spirit of blessed peace and 
innocence which informs the mosaics of the 
churches in Ravenna, one of the earliest cradles 
of Christian religion and art, with the much later 
Byzantine frescoes in the little churches of Mol¬ 
davia at the foot of the Carpathian Mountains, 
which contain the most appdling factual details 
of the machinery of Hell; and mark a change of 
emphasis from the contemplation of the Divine 
Compassion to the exploitations of human fears 
as a deterrent against sin. 

Superstition throve in the dawn of the Renais¬ 
sance in Italy, and in fact gained in strength from 
the revival of ancient Greek and Roman litera¬ 
ture. At this time the belief in an after-life began 
to waver, and many people found support in the 
prophecies and calculations of events made by 
astrologers, who were attached to the courts of 
ruling princes. The practice of magic and necro¬ 
mancy was much in vogue. Benvenuto Cellini 
(1500-1571), in his Life, describes a fantastic 
night spent in the Colosseum at Rome, an ordeal 
by magic, which, even though magnified by exag¬ 
geration and boasting, does show the suscepti¬ 
bility to occult influences then ruling. 

But if there is any doubt about this, Shake¬ 
speare can bear witness in a thousand passages 
to the wellspring of superstition in the Eliza¬ 
bethan mind. In Venus and Adonis i 

Look how the world’s poor people arc amazed 

At apparitions, signs, and prodigies. 

Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gazed 

Infusing them with dreadful prophecies. 

Shakespeare uses the superstitious idiom because 
he knows that it will awake a sympathetic echo in 
his audience, and make the flesh creep. In places, 
he actively chides the superstitious for their follyi 
as in the passage in King John (Act III, Sc. 4): 
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No natural exhalation in the sky. 

No scope of nature, no distemper'd day. 

No common wind, no customed event. 

But they will pluck away his natural cause. 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs. 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven, 

which is Theophrastus over again. 

In 1608 the Puritan Bishop Hall (1574-1656), 
perhaps in imitation of Theophrastus, published 
his Characters of Vices and Vertues^ in which he 
describes the superstitious man: ‘Old wives and 
starres are his counsellors, his night spell is his 
guard, and charms his physicians. He wears para- 
celsian characters for ^e tooth ache; and a little 
hollowed wax is his antidote for all evils.* 

The Spectator in 1710 gives an exact account 
of a very ridiculous and superstitious lady, con¬ 
cerned for ‘the stranger in the candle*, ‘a dream 
portending misfortune’, the disaster of the spilt 
salt, the crossed knife and fork, etc., etc. Addi¬ 
son, in another passage in the Spectator^ reflects 
upon the causes of the decline in superstition, and 
attributes it to ‘enlightenment by learning and 
philosophy’. 

Voltaire did not hold such an optimistic view of 
its decline, since he associated superstition with 
brands of religion. He says in his article on the 
subject in the Dictionnaire Philosophique: ‘Today 
[in the seventeen-fifties] one half of Europe thinks 
that the other half has long been and still is super¬ 
stitious. The Protestants regard the relics, the in¬ 
dulgences, the mortifications, the prayers for the 
dead, the holy water, and almost all the rites of 
the Roman church as a superstitious dementia...’ 
He comes finally to the conclusion that the fund¬ 
amentals of one sect of Christians are considered 
superstitions by the rest, and that superstition and 
fanaticism go hand in hand. 

We still obey old superstitions - throwing spilt 
salt over the shoulder, not walking under ladders, 
etc., and we still invent new ones, for instance in 
the Royal Air Force, where danger and the un¬ 
familiar element of the air produced a new range 
of superstitions and propitiatory behaviour-not¬ 
ably the half-serious belief in gremlins. This 
may well apply to other dangerous occupations, 
oave-exploring, submarine navigation, and so 
on. 

*llustration: Page 369. 
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Matters of taste 

TASTE or GOOD TASTE among human 
beings arises because their social life is intrinsi¬ 
cally founded upon mutual respect for conven¬ 
tions. It is thus impossible to imagine any group 
in an organized social existence whose members 
do not have occasions to pass judgements about 
each other and about their standards which are, 
in fact, judgements of taste. Even men with a 
romantic quest for freedom from what they re¬ 
gard as the artificial restraints of civilization, who 
flee from such society, find it difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to abandon all its standards. This is so 
because these standards have been built into the 
deepest layers of their personalities. 

Standards then are rooted in the very structure 
of human behaviour, and judgements of taste, 
with respect to these standards, are social. How¬ 
ever, these standards concern the decencies on 
one hand and the proprieties on the other which 
not merely can be confused with each other but 
very often conflict 

The decencies refer to the sentiments that a 
person expresses in his treatment of another - 
whether, for example, he is kind, cruel, generous, 
selfish. The proprieties, on the other hand, are 
much more concerned with conformity to speci¬ 
fied forms of behaviour. In part they overlap 
with the decencies - that is, are intrinsically 
matters of morals. Such, for example, would be 
the case with the simple courtesies like acknow¬ 
ledging thanks, for which standardized social 
patterns exist in most societies. A person who 
fails to thank another to whom thanks are due 
commits a mistake which is a reflection, not 
upon his knowledge, but upon his character. Of 
course, the more intensely the relations between 
human beings are regulated by conventions and 
rituals - imperial China is a classic example - the 
more do the decencies become intertwined with 
the proprieties. In China, an immoral person was 
one who did not respect the ceremoni^ etiquette, 
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particularly when it was concerned with filial 
piety. 

But the proprieties are also concerned with 
things that are purely conventional and intrin¬ 
sically have very little to do with morals at all. 
Such, for example, would be the intricacies of 
table manners. Is a person any the less good be¬ 
cause he doesn’t know which fork to use? Fur¬ 
ther away yet from moralsarethosestandardscon- 
cemed purely with aesthetic tastes. 

Certainly the existence of both the decencies 
and the proprieties presupposes some degree of 
stable social organization of a group whose mem¬ 
bers have a minimum of psychological security. 
Where men are reduced to a brute struggle for 
survival, they are not inclined to respect any¬ 
thing except, perhaps, superior force. The ‘arti¬ 
ficial aspect of the proprieties in particular pre¬ 
supposes aconsiderabledistancefrom thepressure 
of the struggle for existence. Peasant and primi¬ 
tive societies have conceptions of‘good form’ and 
have elaborate ceremonies, even more ritualized 
than civilized ones. 

But when one thinks of the most characteristic 
things with which these uiles and rituals are con¬ 
cerned, they are of two kinds. First come the 
simple decencies that are expected of all who par¬ 
take of the solidarity of the village, such as hos¬ 
pitality and helping neighbours in times of 
trouble. Second come those rituals in which man 
seeks to bring himself into harmony with nature 
particulMly the mysteries of its cyclical changes’ 
^ch as in the rites of spring and harvest festivals 
Here, too. belong those great biological changes in 
men themselves - birth, puberty and death - 
wmch are the occasions of ceremonial celebration 

Primitive societies are too traditionalized for a 
conscious preoccupation with ‘good taste’. 
Where the standards by which men act are so 
stereotyped by tradition that they are regarded 
as sacred, men cannot, as it were, get outside 
mere standards. Art under these conditions is not 
typically pursued for its own sake or evaluated 
by purely artistic criteria, but remains an instru¬ 
ment of religion and magic. This is not to say that 
very beautiful things cannot be produced in these 
circumstanres; but only that they are not likely 
to foster reflection about the standards of judee- 

must be 


For all these reasons the home of the most in¬ 
tense preoccupation with taste and fashion is the 
urban community and was until the nineteenth 
century to be found particularly intensified in the 
Court. Here, in the first instance, is a leisure class 
whose members are part of a self-enclosed world 
which has and makes its own rules. 

For the most part these rules of Courts had 
nothing to do with nature at all. The Court in 
France during the ancien regime periodically 
moved from Versailles to Fontainebleau for no 
other reason than the fact that it was ‘done’. So 
intricate and elaborate was the etiquette of Ver¬ 
sailles that Louis XV, before bringing Madame 
Pompadour to live at Court, thought it prudent 
for her to have a period of instruction with one 
of the experienced courtiers. Without a know¬ 
ledge of the etiquette, to which the king himself 
was bound, she would have been ridiculed. 

With their leisure courtiers are likely to develop 
a sensitivity to beauty; with their wealth they are 
in a position to become patrons of individual 
artists. Where they are cut off from the rest of the 
society, as they were at Versailles, and dedicated 
to a life of pleasure, they are in a social situation 
in which to view their behaviour itself as a ‘work 
of art’. They develop a style in which all their 
tastes, sensibilities and standards are fused into 
a pattern. It is not necessarily a pattern with in¬ 
ternal logical consistency. For instance, there is 
no logical reason why those who hunt have to 
have hunt balls. They are simply ‘done’ as part of 
a round of activities. 

Some of the problems involved in the analysis 
of taste can be seen more clearly in the relations 
between established social Elites and the newly 
rich. From the viewpoint of the 61ite they are dis¬ 
tinguished from the typical parvenu by their 
family background and their superior standards 
for treating other persons - in other words, the 
decencies. They may feel that they treat social 
inferiors with more respect than the newly rich 
do. In their view, the newly-rich are generally 
contemptuous of the poor and obsequious to¬ 
wards the great. 

But there is also the belief in the superior pro¬ 
priety of their patterns of consumption - that 
they ‘know’ how to spend their money. To the 
established, the typical parvenu is ostentatious, 
anxious to show his possession of luxuries. In this 
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imagse on-c of the parvirnu':!^ most characteristic 
Violations of the canotis of ^ood taste is thus 
’overdressing' - wearing luxuries in situations 
where they are in appropriate^ The image is thus 
a criticism not merely of what he docs but of what 
ills motives for doing this arc - what kind of a 
man he is in a morai sense. So basically it as^crU 
that there is a disproportion between the status 
which theparvcftM claims and that which he is en^ 
titled to by virtue of his inner qualities. 

This itnage is in part correct, bai there is some¬ 
thing of fundameniat im^rtance missing from 
it: the perception that individuals w^ho are rising 
in the social scale are engaged in a quest for the 
"right’ style of life. If ihcy arc anxious to show 
anything^ iL is not merely tJiai they have certain 
possessions but that they have the Tight' tastes 
in having the 'right’ possessions as contrasted 
with the 'WTong^ ones. This results in an excessive 
preoccupation witJi huving ’good taste^; where 
their family b^a!ckg^ound docs not have high pres- 
t|E^ iJic importanw of taste itself os an index of 
tnesr qualities rises. 

It h perhn^^ for this reason that in urban com* 
muni ties the individual who can set fashions has 
such an imporunt pan to play; for it is he who 
decides what is in good taste for people who have 
little confidence in their own stundardH of 
judgenieni* At tJic cstremc is the individual who 
h^ no aesthetic sense at all {at least to begin 
With) and who places himself completely in the 
haods of a guide. The art dealer ploys such a 
client may have no other standard than 
* hat if a thing is ex^Knsive {that is, desired by 
nthers), it must be iDirlnsicaily worth Imving. 
f^his is the most complcie abnegation of taste. 

bnort of this extreme the combination of the 
groping begin ncT, anxious to develop aesthetic 
^nsibilities, nnd the aesthete may be an extremely 
nappy one for ^c growth of art. It ts certainly a 
isiuaiion in which the latter can exert influence. 
Mias been suggested that Holbein was able to 
P^mt the portraits of parvenu nuignati:^ with sUCh 
and accuratqf because his subjects were not 
^ocially secure enough to reprove him for paint- 
them as Utcy really were. 

Vti it is with the extreme noted above m mind 
^31 intellectuals and aesthetes may denigrate 
conventionalized good taste as something weak 
and petty^ ev^n though it be explicitly distin¬ 


guished from vulgarity. Tlieir admiration of an 
object rests, in their beliefs^ not simply on the 
fact tliat it i^i fashionable to like it. but upon their 
appreciation of its beauty. This, too, can de- 
gcTicnite into an extreme - Bohenuanism - where 
knowledge of the mere fact tliat something is coa- 
vcniionally approved inhibits one's appreciation 
of it. But, at any ratc^ they arc tJic iimo valors who 
dare to revalue and to combine eiemenis of what 
had appeared to be discordant styles, into new 
ones according to the criterion of beauty^ Be¬ 
cause of its unfainili arity the new taste will hardly 
be assimilated by those who are most fearful of 
being out of fashion. On the contraryt it will pene¬ 
trate the worlds of those who pride themselves 
on being ^bovc the crowd. Even in sueh circles, 
the new ta.Nte will soon become conventionalized 
or disappear - as something erratic and random 
and not likely to be seen again. If the former, it 
becomes fashionable amongst those who think 
they have 'really good’ toiate. 

To what extent this 'good taste", then, is spread 
throughout the rest of the society depends upon 
the network of communications and the degree 
to which indtviduitls think it proper to imiiaie 
those in superior Social groups or classes. 


Stonej iron 

The THREE AGES SYSTEM is more 
familiar in rather loose descriptions of prehis¬ 
toric times, as when wc say "a Bronze Age bar- 
row'^ or 'an Iron Age hill-fort’, or a 'Stone Age 
axe". 

The system and the idea that man had gone 
through three stages of technological develop¬ 
ment was worked out in Scandinavia in the curly 
nineteenth century as a scinntifie concept, 
though there had hcen suggestions of the scheme 
before. The Greeks had speculated on the stages 
of man"s early past and Lucretius (9S-55 u.c.) in 
his Da Rerunt argued that man first used 

hts nails and teeth and stones and wood, then 
copper and, still later, iron. Tliis was a very 
shrewd guess at tJie way man had developed 
technologically io Europe; hut it was only a guess 
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like U^c other early agi^ posiulatcd by the Greeks, 
for example the Heroic Age and the Golden and 
Silver Ages. 

As antiquarians in the pq^t-Reuaissance world 
of European scholarship bepn to conocm them- 
selves with the remains of prehistoric man, and 
particularly with stone and bronze tools which 
were found by chance or in c^icavaiipiis, they be¬ 
gan to speculate whether these tools did not be¬ 
long to a tirne before man knew the use of Lron. 
The opening up of the world in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries and the first ira- 
veLlers^ talcs and cthnograplucal descriptions of 
Stone-using savages provided ejLamples of techno- 
logies companihlc with those vaguely postulated 
for man's early past in Europe. 

In tsn the Danish hijttorian Vedel-Simonsen 
wrote: ^The weapons and implements of the earli- 
cst i n tia hi lants of Seiind i navia w ere at first of stone 
and wood. These folk Inter leami the use of cop- 
per - ♦, and only latterly, iron h . - ThcreforCp froui 
Ibis point of view, tJic history of their eivitizaiion 
can be divided into an age of stone, an age of 
copper and au age of iron.' Tn 161& C.i. Thomsen 
became the first curator of the Danish National 
Museum. He arrunged the collcelions from pre¬ 
historic Denmark according to Vedel-Simonsen's 
scheme* and when the Museum was first Dpened 

10 the public, there were rooms for the Stone Age, 
the Age of'fJrasji* qt Sron^c* and the Age of Eroii* 
This was still a notion - a notion of how to 
arraugc archaeological objects* and of bow^ man'ii 
tools had developed; and this notion was soon 
shown to be a fad by cxcavation!i in the Dunisrh 

bogs and the Swiss lake-dwellingSp where the sue- 
cc^iori of the Three Ages wii$ proved strati- 
graphically. Thou^ ihcpe was opposition for a 
considerable while to dassifying antiquities, ac¬ 
cording to ages of stone, bronze and iron ^ and 
tlie old Muiieuin labels ^Ancient British^ and 
"Gothic* died hard - very gradually the Danish 
scheme won accepLanee^ 

As it did sOf it became elaborated. The Stone 
Age was divided into two, an Older Stone Age 
characterized by chipped tools, and a Newer 
Stone Age characterize by polished tools, and 
the names Palaeolithic and Neolithic were sug¬ 
gested for these. Later a third Stone Age inter¬ 
mediate bctwca:n ihe^te two wa^ distinguished, 
amt called the Mesolithic k And as* technically 


speakings modern man might be said to be stJll 
living in the Iron Age, the prehistoric Iron Age 
was rc-labcllcd the Early Iron Agc« Tl^us th« 
earlier DanMi foitnulation of the tliree ages ha, 
become the modem fivt-age scheme of PalaSL^ 
lithicp Mesolithic, Neolithic* Bronze Age and 
Early Iron Age. 

This five-fold framework Ls that mainly used n. 
prt^nt in die description and classification ol 
prehistoric remains, and the whole scheme h^ 
often been described as the foundation stone of 
modern archaeology. To a certain extent this 
true; before the Danes used it^ iherc was no w-a;. 
of describing different periods of time or dilTer 
ent cultures in the prehistoric past* Everythni] 
was known to be prehistoric, but there was t^y 
way of separating ddTcrtnt levels of time. The 
slTiitigraphical evidence of geology and thetegiu- 
maic inferences from the idea of success! vl 
technologies g?ivc depth to the idca^i of the pre¬ 
historic past and enabled a succession of cul¬ 
tures* industries and peoples to be buih up. 

The system is now outliving its usefulness. ^ 
many areas it is not applicable. It was devi^ 
for norOiern Europe. In much of the Ncaf East 
a long age of copper preceded the use of bronze, 
and many of the prchiaioric cultures of the Near 
East and ilie Mediterranean are technologically sc 
evenly balanced between the use of stone ant 
copper for tools and %veapoiis that archaeologists 
have invented the terms Chalcolithic and Enco- 
Ikhic to describe them. Yet even with these hnU' 
tations - even if wc am now prepared to ^ 
the Mediterranean a succession of Falacohuiic, 
Mesolithic, Neolithic, Chalcolithic, Bronze Age 
and Early Iron Age - the system is still unsatis- 
factory^ because it is bused on a procon^ivc ^ 
evolutionary view, and because it has bet^n forces 
10 describe archaeological, cultural and chrono' 
logical categories at the same time* 

The nineteenth-century acceptanK: of the doe- 
trine of organic evolutton predisposed men to 
think naturally of cuitund evolution, and the 
Three Age System in its development Beeinea to 
show a simple example of technological 
In the iweniieth century we have begun to under¬ 
stand the diffusion of culture in prehistory 
Europe, and we have become acquainted with th^ 
realities of the loss of nscful arts. Grouty 
people lost, for example, the art of metal-working 
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3s they spread throui'h Europe; the collective 
tomb'builders of southern Spain used cc^per; 
but their descendants who built tombs of the 
same type in Briitjifiy and Britain did not use 
metal, and mast formally be classified as 
lithic'. Once the idc<i was acucpied that Neolithic 
communities could be derived from copper- and 
bronze-using communities the Three Age System 
began to look slightly absurtL 

Dciaited studies of preliistoric chronology in 
Europe have show n that there is a zoning across 
Europe of prehistoric technology. When the 
Hittites were making iron tools in Anatolia, the 
people of Greece and Crete were using bronze, 
those of many parts of Denmark and Ireland were 
iji the Neolithic Age, and those in northern 
ticandinavia in the Mesolithic Age. So these are 
lint strictly 'ages', but ‘stages' of technology. 
Modem archaeology has developed separate 
icrminologics for points of lime in the prehistoric 
past which arc described by exact years or by 
geological events (such as phases of the lee Age 
or of post-glacial vegetation). 

The Thrct; Age System now survives, then, only 
05 a generalization about the technical develop' 
ment of prehistoric man. It is still perfectly true 
that in central and northern Europic man used 
stone tools for countless millennia before he 
learnt metal-ivorking. and that the first metal 
used Was copper and the copper-tin alloy which 
is bronze, and that iron was only used late in 
ntan's prehistoric career as a metallurgist. The 
sociological implications of these successive ages 
are still imporiant. Any metal-working is a com¬ 
plicated craft demanding specialized labour, 
bronze tools Were made and used all over Eur¬ 
ope - not only in those areas where copper and 
tin were to be found. So it is a prerequisite of a 
Bronze Age that there shotild be extensive trade 
connexions, that a society should be so developed 
as to use for its basic tools and weapons materials 
uriobtaiiiabU! locally, and that there should be 
speci^izatioD of labour, Iron is much more 
plentiful than copper and tin; and iron tools are 
•none effective than those of copper and bronze. 
I he advent of the Early Iron Age did mean more 
inc^ tools and the possibilities of more intensive 
agriculture, forcsi-clearing and the cultivation of 
the heavier soils. 

Thus the idea of the Three Ages has been a tool 


of great value; like other tools, it wears thin or 
wears out. 


Z'ofof mar, total victory 

TOTAL WAR is war waged by whole nations 
rather tlion by their armed forces alone, using 
every means at their disposal. Nowadays it is 
characterized by large-scale air attacks directed 
against civilians, and by conscription of wealth 
and manpower. Its aim is uncondilioaal sur¬ 
render of the enemy or annihilation. 

Though the expression ‘total war' is compara¬ 
tively new, the practice is not, for it was the rule 
until the eighteenth century. Not every conqueror 
massacred or enslaved the whole population of 
a vanquished tcrritoiy, but U WM not thought par¬ 
ticularly reprehensible if he did. Cato ihe Elder 
at Rome, iti the second century before Clirist, 
used to hold up every debate in the Senate by 
refusing to speak to the motion and proposing 
instead that Carthage should be desiroyed'. He 
meant it, and Carthage was finally destroyed - 
utterly - even the site was ploughed up. On 
whole the Romans owed their success as empire 
builders to their ability to act with rtstmint to¬ 
wards conquered peoples, but sometimes the 
words which Tacitus, one of their great historians 
particularly interested in their raiJitary exploits, 
put into the mouth of a British chieftain were 
true : 'They make a solitude and call it peace.’ 

in the Middle Ages the code of chivalry, which 
evolved amongist the aristocracy of western Eur¬ 
ope and which was emulated by the Muslim 
Saladin, had a mildly civilizing effect on war as 
seen from behind the vizor of a wcH-armourcd 
knight on a strong wcll-arnioutcd horse. But to 
tlie peasant over whose country the war was 
fought - the Hundred Vears War between Eng¬ 
land and France, for instance - it was 'total’. 
There was no mercy for him or his famdy or tlicir 
few possessions. 

The savageries of Europe, however, were kid- 
aloved when compared with the holocaust 
wrought by Jengbis Khan (1162-1227) and his 
successors in ihcir conquest of Asia. 
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Neither ihe Renaissance mth i£s emphasis on 
dignity of man nor tho Reformation with its 
insistcnc* on the importance of individual worth 
brought with them any new elTectj\^ views about 
the need for warfare to become more humane. 
On the contrary^ the rivalry of Catholics and 
Protestants in the ensuing ^religious wars^ 
plunged Central Europe into the uniquely hor¬ 
rible Thirty Years War (I61&-i64a). which 
suited in the death of perhaps as much as half 
the civilian population. 

The I hirty Years War was the last 'toiaJ^ w:*? 
in Eiiro|w before the Second World War. While 
it was stUl in pro^-ss the Dutch jurist Crotius 
was at work on a system of international juris¬ 
prudence to distinguish between just and unjust 
vrars. He also believed in trying to mitigate the 
horror of war by imposing moral obligations on 
the combatants ^ respect for neutrality, keeping 
faith, sparing women and children and old 
people. These ideas had their influence at the 
time and a hundred and filly years later bore 
fruit in the shape of the Iniemational Court at 
The Hague and the Geneva Convention a on 
prisoners of war. 

The warfare of Europeans in the eighteenth 
century was widely spread over the world. This 
afforded relief lo the peoples of Europe, but they 
also benefited from the changed nature of war- 
professional armies rnanceuvrod 
and fought, and a decision was reached with less 
suffering to civilians. Wur had become more for- 
mah It was no longer a struggle between religious 
faiths which could be used as an excuse for whole¬ 
sale pillage and maissacre. In the words of the 
Swiss jurist Vattel (1714-1767J -lUe troops alone 
carry on war, while the rest of the nation remain 

in peace". 

The Napoleonic wars at Iea.st began with a 
faith behind them - the defence of the Ideals of 
the French Revolution; but in spite of this and 
«rthe huge armies engaged, these wars did not 
]ead tn a return to Ihe barbarities of the seven¬ 
teenth ^ntury, 1 o take only one insunce, treat¬ 
ment of prborters on both sides compared very 
luvourably with modem practice under the 
Geneva Convention. Half a century later, in the 
Lfimea, it was still possible to regard war as a 
Hpectacle rather than an affair in which the whole 
nauon was involved. CivUian tourists could vLaii 


the army and ladies picnicked in a position from 
which they could see the firing. 

\Yhcn did the tide turn? When did standards 
begin to move back towards those of the T1iirt> 
Ycar^ War and Jenghis IClmn? Perhaps ten 
years after the Crimea, when the Prussians struck 
at Austria (]S6£) and then at France 
Those were not in themselves exceptionally ter¬ 
rible wani, but they were the first toting ground 
for tbe ideas of Carl von ClflusewitE(l7S0-lSJl j. 
whose book On has become aclassiCt indeed 

r/ie classic, on the subject 

M uch of what Clause witz wrote is advice about 
tactics and stnitcgy bused on the careful analysis 
of many campaigns. He explained, for insiuncc, 
the importance of keeping enough Irotip:* in re¬ 
serve and how to make tlic best use of terrain. 
He pointed out the important part played by sur¬ 
prise in the victories ofp\Tmong olhcrSfc Napoleon. 
Gustavus Adolphus and Hannibal. After weigh¬ 
ing up the respective merits of audacity andcuu- 
tion^ he concluded that ‘no military leader has 
ever become great without audacity". And of 
course he discussed how cavalry might be used to 
the best advantage. 

None of this was revolutiotioiy* It was when he 
stressed the impdrUinE;:i: of civilian morale (VPub" 
lie opinion is won through great victories rmd 
the occupation of the enemy^s capital'} I hat he 
diverged from the eighteenth century, with sts 
concentration on the balance of material for^^'' 
in war, and helped to prepare the way for modern 
war propaganda. 

Cluusewtz also provided jusUficatJon for a pul- 
icyofrutlilcssncss/Any moderation showm would 
leave us Short of our aim. We should be uow*se 
not to make the greatest effort in order to reader 
the result absolutely certain. If the country suff*;r^ 
gready from this, no lasting disadvaniag^ will 
arise; for die greater the effort the soon^T the 
suffering will cease.' Finally he justifies w*ir, in 
his most famous phrase, as ‘;i mere continuation 
of policy by other meonsk 

The First World War bore the marks of 'Total 
war', though the phrase was not y^:^ current- 
There was disregard for civilian fives in the In¬ 
vasion of Belgium and in uarcstrided submarine 
warfare. There was, as the war dragged on+ ^ 
realization that only the assumption by thegovtim j 
tnent of unprecedented powers over men anu 
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raHtfirinl ai could lead lo victory in the 

field. But It was only after the war, in Germany^ 
and particularly after the Nazis came to power 
in 1933, that uvcntieth-ceniury total war was 
meiiculonsly pLaoned, The expression * total war* 
perhaps dales from this time. 

Litdendorfr, the famous German general of the 
Fii^t World War, published a book in 1935 
called I>cr ioiale Krieg in which he expressed the 
view that war was an aim in itself and not simply 
the instrument by which a policy was pursued, as 
Clauscwitz had suggested: "all the theories of 
Clausewitz have been turned upside down/ he 
wrote. ^War is the highest expression of nationnl 
hfe, Tlicrcfore politics mu^it be subordinate to the 
pro5ceiition of war/ "Total war% wrote a German 
a ray publication, ^will end in total victory. Total 
victory meami the utter destruction of the v^an- 
quished nation, and its complete and final dis- 
appcarincc from the historical arena/ 

illustration: Pages 420, 421 and 422. 


The voice of the past 

TR.ADITIOJV as a powerful idea goes back 
^ the language of Roman Law; and, like so many 
Roman ideas which have retained their validity^ 
It IS connected with notions of property, 
Traos-d£jre^ to hand across^ to hand over: from 
simple rules about gift and barter the word was 
transferred to the more complex kw of inheri¬ 
tance, In coisrse of time it came to be applied 
not only to the inheritance of objects, but also 
ideas, Customs and lawsn cspceially if they were 
by word of mouih. Also, at the time 
m the early empire, tlie historian and nalumli^iL 
Phny the Elder spoke of k custom which has been 
landed down to us\ '‘irmiiOds urnr e'J/", 

In fact it is religious and family customs, and 
F^rtieukrly the first, whieh in most societies rorm 
|he residue of That w^hich is handed over'. Seen- 
^r Conamunity customs arc less enduring, and do 
not such importance attached to them. 1 he 
r^llginus chjiracter of Lmdition and the impor- 
tance ofthe idea or'handing over' from person to 
person by word of mouih is underlined by the 


frequent prohibition against the recording nf the 
docLrincs or the rules of practice obsened by re¬ 
ligious groups. Such prohibitions operated 
among the BuddhisU,. for instance, among many 
of the mystery religions of the Near East and the 
Mediterranean basin, and in many pagan groups 
nil over die world. 

To a limited extent the prohlbitiou operated 
even in tho.se religions which possessed codified 
laws and doctrines. Besides the body of laws 
which God gave to Moses on Mount Sinai, Jew¬ 
ish authorities said that he also conveyed to 
Moses a number of unwritten precepts. These 
"halakot" muldplfed both m number and 
authority' as more questions regarding the inter¬ 
pretation of the written law arose, until it was 
claimed for them that they wtdc ail received by 
Moses from God directly, while, at the same 
time, it became obvious that some sort of editing 
was uccessary to make tliem colicrcnt. But die 
prohibition was so strong tliat as late as the 
M.'cand ccatury a.d, one of the great Rabbis 
maintained that 'the man who records oral rradi- 
tions like one who burns die written Iaw\ 

Besides this "nomarivc' tradition of the "hala^ 
kah* ^ meaning tr.idilinn in iheseEisc of the Tread 
of things' - there was another body of Jewish 
traditions* that of the 'kahbaiijh\ meaning ‘lhat 
which is received’: the kabbalah approximates 
much more closely to the oral teaching of mystety 
religions and of modem freemasons and to the 
commonly accepted idea of Iradition. Tliis body 
of neo-Plaionk speculations on the mitten re¬ 
velations and the law illtisirale the rather par- 
ticukr sense whicli Tradition' may assume in such 
a closed group as a religious sect or a 'closed- 
shop" sodety. 

The whole body of traditional teaching among 
the Jews vi^as known byihcmmeof the 'precept-! 
ofthe aacients\ Its definition in a clear form and 
at un early dale is due to the existence of written 
documents of an absolute authority, which were 
often incomprehensible without some comment 
or illustration. This idea of tradition was taken 
over, almost bodily, into ChristiaTi thoughi. As 
among the Jews the rabbinic succession was trans- 
mi itcd from master to pupil by the ‘laying on of 
hands% so in the Chriiitian Church sacramental 
and teaching power was conferrod on n bishop by 
the Maying on of hands" of some one or more 
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brother bishopfs, while minor powers, such us 
Uiat of priesthood or dcaconatc, were conferred 
by another kind of ‘tradition', the handing over 
of the instnimenti of power Ui its operator - ‘In 
that a priest is made by the tradition of the 
chuliec, patten and host into his hands', as a re¬ 
cusant writer has put it. 

The Christian doctrine of tradition is first 
stated clearly by St Paul In the Qrst Epistle to the 
Corinthians xi. 1. ‘Be ye followm also of me, 
even as 1 am of Christ." 

"Appeal to tradition’, then, was one of the most 
important factors of theological specuiatlOD and 
argurnent The strength and imporiantzc of oral 
teaching may be demonstrated by the absence of 
a universally accepted formula of Christian doc¬ 
trine until early in the fourth century. Many 
heretical writers and preachers appealed against 
the growing body of received opinions and cus¬ 
toms to scripture as against tradition. John Wy- 
clif rebuked his enemies because they were, he 
Stays, "i-bounden only by a posativc la we or a 
tradycion that thsi han hemsitfe made’. On.til the 
Refomation^ made a precept of their protests, 
Wyclif and his predecessors ran against the main 
current; and aithou^ outside the Catholic and 
or^odox camp there remained even then a few 
defenders of tmdition - We have tradition; 
namely, that we so believe, because both we from 
our predecessora and they from theirs have so 
received", writes Richard Hooker (c. 1554-1600), 
one of the first apologists of the Church of Eng¬ 
land - the appeal away from the situation 
sanctioned by a continuity of belief and custom 
to a tw: of scripture and later also to private 
rerelaiion became incrcaaingly important 

This paitera of appcaleither to a known archaic 
precept of belief on ihc oPt hand, or the complete 
rejwtion of the received ideas as against some 
real iimoyation on the other, arc repeating pat¬ 
terns of violent change. For violent change eitlier 
P'^ople to look for assumnee to a lost and 
golden a^, or else imposes on them the necessity 
to consider every choice from first principles. 

I radition ^omes a particularly important idea 
at tintte of such tension and rapid development 
for this reason the Romans found it m much 
more important, while csiablishiiig their empire, 
to appeal to their past for precedent than the 
Greeks had ever done; for this rteison also. 


medleviil epic poems abejul the Roman, Trqjfln 
or ^'mply the fabulous, antiquiiy of Britaitfi were 
translated into the prose of chroniefes arvd quast- 
chronide Tomancts. 

As the idea of progress and unliiniled benefits 
frotn the growth of production to unptL-- 
cedented importance about the middle of the 
eighteenih ecntuiy, so the idea of tradition, assn- 
d»tcd as it with ecclesiastical u$age, grev^ 
eKtremdy unpopular, ‘The mott ancient thi: 
abuse^ the more sacred li fs\ remarks one of the 
charuders in Voltaire's play Les 
Throughout the nineteenth century recourse was 
had to appeals away from tradiUon. [i would be 
cnouglt to quote the fashion for "pure" style in 
nrehitectutep whether ^gothfe^ or Yenaissance' lor 
single buiidinp: while at the ^mc time no pre¬ 
cedent was quoted for the erection of whole 
towns. In Eo^and great tracts of by-law planned 
districts defied any tradition of urban builtlins 
that might have existed. But afier the disen- 
chantnicut with progress which occurred abuut 
the beginning of the preseni century, a new in¬ 
terest in ti^diiion may be remarked. This is true 
of the religious^ philosophical and. »ocicilogic-d 
spJiercs. And the appeal away from tradition is 
again jncreasingly made lo some archaic foctor 
ratlier than to a prior; reasoning or private 
judgement exclusively. Faiilt in tradition has pro¬ 
duced some grotesque results; the science of 
genealogy shows the immense trouble pcopk 
have taken to obtain a view of the sequence of 
their ancestors^ Grubby origins do not mailer 
so long as th^ go hack far enough. It h not al¬ 
ways vanity, it Is a desperate w^ish to join hands 
and not feel cast off. It is oddly like the behaviour 
of the little last duckling trying urgently to catch 
up with ihe convoy of its brothers. He mtov joiu 
up with thent- It is unthinkable that he tn*ght 
explore on hfs own for a while. 

A *hnfc with the pnxt^ gives a feeling of strength. 
Small nations* m fear of losing tlicir personality 
and individuality in the presence of powerfu! 
ncighbouts, have invented all kinds of pageantry 
and nonsense to regain ancient p’catnejs. Their 
attempts to revive semi-obsoJete languages are 
often misguided self-determination. Will these 
ersatz roots pushed into the past suck up noiir- 
ishmeni and strength? Or have wc a sittialJoii 
where shorn Samson has a wig made of the hair 
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Delilah bad cut frcim him? He puts on the wig 
and hopes to be his oJd self. 

Great Britain h notorious for its ’"maintenance 
of hallowed tfaditions^ Lhou^ most other 
cotintries arc sb prone to this probably harmless 
vkz^ 1 he existence of guoh survivals as Beefeaters 
and the probably useful custom of Beating the 
Bounds* the narrow escape of the aristocracy 
from Fossilization because of their commendal 
v-oitveniCDce, all do not necessarily imply any 
primitive urge for tradition and continuity. What 

implied is a fondness for the picttiresqtiecoupled 
with a shrewd idea of its vduc for prestige and 
tourist attraction. To read any deeper meaning 
into the survival of Town Criers is silly. 

Bul however mucii wc may try to brush away 
tradition by common sense, it will always re- 
emerge from its csiles (brief ones iiEually) to train 
the future the way it wants to go. 

iLLiiSTaAiJoN: Pa 2 es 416 and 417 . 
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TRANSMiGRATlON OF SOULS* some- 
times called Reincarnation, is common as a 
cloc^ne to both Hinduism and Buddhigni^ 

Like all religious doctrines, it can be under¬ 
stood oa two planes. There is first the plane of 
popular understanding. To mitUons of Hindus 
and Buddhists the idea that life is but one of a 
series of lives, each following the other in conse¬ 
quence of good Or had conduct, is an intcHigible, 
u awe-inspiring, doctrine. The striking and 
baming inequalities between one man and an¬ 
other, whetlicr due to fortune or tcmperainentp re- 
qtiirie explanation. The human mind cannot re- 
conciic itself to the fact that such dilfercfices re- 
sult from mere chance. Why should they not be 
ouCj in some obscure fasIuDii, to merit or desert? 

Secondly, if the soul is immortal as the Fuges 
^^ve taught, it must have enjoyed existence from 
^temity^ ^jiy should it not have passed througji 
other existences, and be able to look forward lo 
suture existences? Given the inherent failings of 
hurnun nature, and the need to strive towards 
Ptrreciron, men require opportunities for im¬ 
provement for which one brief life-span is in¬ 


sufficient. In order to attain Immortaiityi they 
need a greater measure of morliility. 

Finally, human beings are surrounded by miF 
Jions of other living things. Why should experi- 
en^ be restricts to the plane of humanity? Is it 
not posribic that *out' other existences have been 
lived in difTcrent forms, some higher and some 
inferior? Such ideas have naturally occurred to 
the ordinary man in the course of puzzling o^ er 
life and its meaning. 

Tlie doetrine of transmigration has been inter-> 
preted on a higher and more philosophical plane. 
According to the greal mcLaphysical dunlLers in 
the Hindu and Buddhist tradition, this //refd7/in- 
trrprctaUon of Reincarnation Is a crude, if un- 
derstandabtCp error. Transmigration is not a 
change in cither time or place. The human soul 
does not enter one living form after another, it 
passes through a scric-s of‘states'. Of tliese states 
only one is realized in bodily form. 1 here arc 
others which may be termed dLsein bodied. To 
picture the soul as re-entering a body dilferent 
from that w'^hich it vacated, or as inhabiting a 
lower aaimal, is tonciful superstition. Having 
passed through a c>cle of existcEiccs, some 'gross’ 
and somt: ‘isubtle’, the soul finally achieves 
emancipation or deliverance (Afoksha), Except 
by analogy* this process cannot be said to take 
"time’. Time is a feature of the bodily or material 
conditioTi. Since release from this condition is 
the niMl difficult of all to achTcvcH Jiowevcr, the 
whole process has eome to be 'materialized*. 
This Is particularly true of modern Uieosophic 
doctrines^ with their emphasis upon a series of 
‘qarnar transformations. 

Between these two interpretations there is ob¬ 
viously a wide gulf But it is a gulf no wider than 
that between the doctrine of hell, as expounded 
by Christian theology, and the popular idea of 
hell as a piaez^ with the lurid imagery associuicd 
with it. Hindu thought has alw^ays observed a 
distinction between SmtW, or 'inner' dt^irinc, 
and Srui!, or 'outer" docLrlne. And this distinction 
between the ’esoieTic' and the "exoteric" is found 
trqtioJly in other faiibs. No religion can dispense 
with mythology, and Hindu mythology is the 
most elaborate in existence. 

Behind the doctrine of transrai^aiiDii is a view 
of tlifi universe at once majestic and sombre, 
Hindu thought has no equivalent to the Chrisdaifl 
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idea of ihc Creadon of ihe World. The worJd may 
not have been created ai all. One of [he Vedic 
hymns says: 


Who verily knowi and who ean hm declare iJ, 
Wfveooe it was bom and ooiMa This ereuiiDn? 

The gods are luscr than this world's producsion. 

Who knovy'i then whence it came into bcli\g? 


Jd^toDd of a beginiijjig there is merely an <snd- 
less rcpetitioii or be^nning Tlie history 

of the tiDivKjffi consists of n series of cosmic 
eyejes. Each cycle or f(a!pa h formed of a tliou- 
sand great ages or ‘great years' called AfiJutyugas 
and each of these ‘great years’ is divided into 
four epochs or Yugas. As the successive epochs 
of th-c Mahayuga pass, the righteousness of man¬ 
kind dtniioishcs. The tinaJ epoch, the Kaffyuga is 
that in which (wil, now the dominant force, causes 
manJcind to sink into an abyss of disorder and 
Wickedness, 


The is the epoch in which we ari 

living. Its chniacicristic philosophy is material' 
ism and a worship of the things of the body Ig 
n^oranee of the tniih was never more extreme 
For, w the great Hindu philosopher Saoikaoj 
said, all that belongs to the body is ignorance 
It JS visible and perishable as bubbles of air/ 
Hindu and Buddhist mythology represent 
nature and life - indeed tiie whole cosmos, which 
IS Itself alive - as moved by a kind of blind and 
unappc^cd desire. Desire and pain arc synony 
mous. cycles of tJie world, like the cycle hi 
human life are compared to wheels ofsufferinK. 
Desire IS like 3 wheel, because the SHitisractipn of 
desire gives birth to another desire. So the wheel 
turns. The individual sotd bocomei involved with 
cyck after cycle of existence ffor the great cos- 
mic cycles are paralleled by smaller or tniciO' 
cosmic cycl«), and thus assumes endless shapes 
and forms. But this •migration’ is not haphaxawf, 
t conforins to a law. The Jaw of Karma is the 
thread of rawing and logic which informs an 
otherwise uninicIligtbJe aniverse 

fencifui 

or 

r-S 11 development of Hindu and 

especially of Buddhist thought, this general 
meaning acquired a particular significance 
a™ was that which everybody carried about 
with him, as he might carry a burden, until by 


righicous liviagand ihc attainintnc of true know¬ 
ledge he was able to shed encumbrancp. Jug'll 
ns his fortune in this iife depended upon his con¬ 
duct iti the sun?i of lus previous lives, so bh exer¬ 
tions here and now determined his future cxis 
The liiw of Karma is not necessarily 
fat^lisiic. On the coning, it encourages human 
exertion. But it i>i the kind of belief which- mis- 
understood or distorted, may easily I cad to fatal- 
ism. in India ihc system of Caste, though prob* 
ably ortginaiing from conquest and subjeciion. 
seemed to dcfivL- its sanction from the Jaw of 
Karma. To he born into a purtimilarly low caste 
might be u misfortune* but it was a deieD'cd mis- 
fortunq. Society could not intervene in a matter 
of mscruiiible divine disposition. 

Although [he law of Karma might seem cold 
and pitilc:^* its operation lent meaniog to ihc 
lives of many who would otherwise have: fallen 
into despair. Being but one of a number of stales 
of existence* tcrresrnal life could be endured as 
the pof^sibJe gateway to samEtJiing belter; and 
there was no harm in the rich and powerfal 
knowing that tyranny and extravagance might be 
visited elsewhere by appropriate punishmcnL As 
oppo^d to its seven heavens^ Hinduism preachc-s 
the existence of three times as many ficlls. Morc^ 
ovcf^ even ihe most macabre dcscriptiDns of ttic 
Christian hcil compare favourably with the rc* 
volting horror of tlic Hindu underworlds. Insphe 
of this emphasis upon divine retribution, the 
Hindu conception of transmigration excludes ait 
eternity of punishment The soul might visit a 
series of ^purguLories^ it might turn for epoc^i 
after epouh on the wheel of rebirth; but rinally^ 
having purged itself of the last vestige of desu'c^ 
it would attain to solvation and Moksha. Para- 
doisicalJy, many a Western critic who expresses 
horror at the idea of Nirvana as total oblivion, 
has subscribed to n view of ctenud damuarion 
iicarccJy less terrifying. 

Although the Buddha (sixth eentury b.c.) re¬ 
pudiated much af the Hindu tradition in which 
he born, he seems to have accepted without 
question the doctrine of iransmigraiicit sad 
Karma. Indeed, his followers regarded him as 
himself the eighth reincarnation of the 
Vishnu. The title Buddha means ^Enlightened 
Ojie\ Sakyaniuni, as the Buddha was called after 
the name of his clan, believed that he would be 
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succeeded in due lime by another Buddha^ Mai- 
iieya. The idea of a succession of Saviours or 
UberaEors, bom in human form eo rescue human- 
Jiy from spiritual ignorance and to hasien iheir 
release from the ehatn of births^ is deep-rooted 
in orientaj tradiiicin. 

In tlie grcitt pwin called Baghavad GUa (Iht 
Lord s Song), Sri Krishna is made to say: 
Whenever there is decay of righteousness^ 
e.^altation of evil, 1 make myself a body: for the 
protc^on of goodj for die dcs^inicuoa of what 
is evil, for the sake of maintaining virttic, 1 am 
bom from age to age/ In due course, the iradi- 
itoii tjf Bnddhijfm called Afahuyu/ia (the *Gre;it 
wheeft referring to the body of orthodox doc¬ 
trine) elaborated the idea of SudhisfJit\w^ There 
W’ere Buddhas i¥ho voluntarily abstatned from 
cascring CEOrnal bliss for the sake of directing sin¬ 
ful humanity along the path of rigliicousncss, 
even the Buddhas had their burden of Karma to 
uarry ^ an idea not unknown to Christijin doc¬ 
trine. At the hour of bis death the Buddha is said 
^ f ^ vision^ realized in a single instant, 

of the whole of cosmic history with its chain of 
binhs, 

Ff^rmingsi kindofeoriGrmatioiiorhis Butldha- 
hood, this revelation caused his final message to 
l^^kind to be one of encouragement and hope: 
Work out your salvation with diligence/ 

illusticatjon: Pages 418 and 419. 


S^cad and Wins 

transubstantiation h the ^holastie 

substnnccj ihe inner nature of a 
ming, may be changed whilst iu aeddent^^ \\s 
iHer appearance, remains unchanged. Based on 
Anstotcliati notion of matter, this idea was 
r a phi I osophicai explain tion or description 

^ happened to the unleavened bread and 
_ wmcat MiLss. They remiiined in appearance 
ad and W'ine^ but their substance w^as changed 
into me body and blood of Chnst 
iloland Bandinclli, the future Pope Alexander 
probably the first man to use the word, 
in ^ prafessor at Bologna Utuvcrsiiy 

140. tn ihe second half of the twelfth century 


the word becomes increasingly common in ser¬ 
mons as well as in dissertations. Its use was 
canonized at the Lateran Couacil in 1215, which 
deelarod lhat transubstantiation brought about 
the presence of the body and bh>nd under the 
species of bread and wine. St Thomas Aquinas 
says: *The change [s entirely stipematuTalp pro¬ 
duced simply by the divine power, like the vir¬ 
ginal conception/ 

Theologically, and indeed historically, the 
Idea is based on words in the gospel, primarily on 
the sixth chapter of St John’s gospel, where Jesus 
says: ^My fiesli is real food, my blood is real drink. 
He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood lives 
continually in me, and 1 in bim\ The words arc 
repeated several times, and arc emphatic. They 
tt^ere the cause, so St John say^# of mariy dis- 
dples leaving Jesus because they could not be¬ 
lieve wliat lie had said. Thin sUitcment of Icsus is 
confirmed in his words and actions at the Last 
Supper, where he offers the Jewisih Pasch, and 
then goes on to offer a new' Christian sacrifice, 
clearly and deliberately idiitituting a new ritual: 
Take, eat, this is my body... Drink ye all of it: 
fur thi.s h my blood/ These words are from 
St Matthew's Gospel. In St Mark's and St Luke's 
Gospel, uhhaugh thew‘ordEng is slighlly differentn 
there occui^ the same unequivocal statement 
about bis body and blood. 

The eoriy Church believed that the bread and 
wine wxrc trimsrtirmcd in some way into Jesus’s 
body and blood at Chnstian sacrifice and wor¬ 
ship, ufthaugh the words and Transub- 

stantlatlon^ had not been formulated. 

Today, belief in \hc tr^nsubsEaniiation of the 
bread and wine at Mass into the body and blood 
of Christ is a dfsringuishing belief of CathoKcs. 

It is Jt ^dt\ part of the Church's belief. Catholics 
actually believe that this "mimclc' bappens. The 
priest is held to be ordained for the principal pur* 
pose of offering the sacrifice of the Mass. 

The priest’s task is to offer m saerifiee (he body 
and blood of Christ and to feed the people witli 
it. By him alone, using the ritual of the Mass, 
can die bread and w iiie be changed. It is generally 
held that this change is effeeted by the 'word's of 
consecration’, the words, that is, of Jesus at the 
Last Supper: This is my body*, etc. These words, 
as they occur in the Mass, are actually part of a 
description of what Jesus did: they are 'reported 
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speech’. And there are considerable difficulties 
of a historical and theological sort for supposing 
that these words are the exclusive means of effect¬ 
ing the change of transubstantiation. 

Belief in transubstantiation was crystallized, 
and its popularity enshrined in the Festival of 
Corpus Christi, and the office for it written by St 
Thomas Aquinas. 


A true definition of the traitor 

TREASON as generally understood today, 
means a criminal act done by someone owing 
allegiance to a sovereign state calculated to en¬ 
danger or overthrow the foundations of that 
state. In the Middle Ages (indeed until 1828) it 
was ‘treason’ (in law) for a wife to kill her hus¬ 
band, a servant his master, or a priest his bishop 
- the^ crimes being termed ‘petit’ treason to dis¬ 
tinguish them from breaches of duty owed to the 
king, of which ‘high’ treason was, and still is, the 
proper description. So there was an element of 
personal treachery in treason, which made the 
word ‘traitor’ evoke s^ong feelings of hatred and 
contempt. Dante, writing in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, placed the traitors in the lowest circle of the 
Inferno and with them Judas Iscariot, as the 
worst traitor of all. 

Tlus same element has persisted as part of the 
English law of treason throughout its history, 
though today it is reflected in the wording rather 
than in the application. In 1769, Sir William 
Blackstone wrote in his Commentaries (Book 
IV, Ch. 6): ^ 

Treason, proditio^ in its very name (which is borrowed 
from the French) imports a betraying, treachery, or 
breach of faith. It therefore only happens between allies 

, for treason is indeed a general appellation made 
use of by the law to denote not only offences against 
the King and Government, but also that accumulation of 
guilt wluch arises whenever a superior reposes a con¬ 
fidence in a subject or inferior, between whom and him¬ 
self there subsists a natural, a civil, or even a spiritual 
relation; and the inferior so abuses that confidence, so 
forgets the obUgation of duty, subjection, and allegiance 
as to destroy the life of any such lord or superior 


Blackstone also called treason ‘the highest civil 
crime’. The law of England on the matter de¬ 
pends upon the Treason Act of 1351. Of the 
treasons declared by it, five are still treasons to¬ 
day: (1) Compassing or imagining the King’s 
death, or that of the Queen, or of their eldest son 
and heir (the Regicides were tried under this head 
after the Restoration). (2) Violating the King’s 
Consort, the wife of his eldest son and heir, or his 
eldest daughter unmarried (under this head Anne 
Boleyn was convicted as being a party to her own 
violation). (3) Levying war against the King in 
his realm (the Jacobite supporters of the ’45 were 
held to be traitors under this head). (4) Adhering 
to the King’s enemies (both Sir Roger Casement 
in 1916 and William Joyce in 1946 were convicted 
under this head for aiding the Germans in time 
of war). (5) Slaying the Chancellor, Treasurer or 
the King’s Justices while in their places doing 
their offices - a head of no practical importance 
though it is still the law. 

Forgery of the Royal seals or coinage was also 
declared to be treason, but since 1832 such 
offences have been reduced to mere felonies. 

Under this Act (and, indeed, at Common Law 
before it) only those who owed personal allegi¬ 
ance to the King could commit high treason. 
Thus when, in 1305, William Wallace was charged 
with treason in opposing Edward I by force of 
arms, he was alleged to have done so ‘being un¬ 
mindful of his fealty and allegiance’, and replied 
that whatever he had done ‘he had never been a 
traitor to the King of England’ because he had 
never sworn any oath of allegiance. 

The same principle applies today, but it is alle¬ 
giance to an impersonal state rather than to a 
personal sovereign that is regarded as the pre¬ 
requisite of treason. In effect this means that a 
subject can and an alien cannot commit treason -- 
unless by residence within its boundaries he seeks 
the state’s protection. Invasion by a foreign army 
is no treason; espionage (however brave and 
patriotic the spy) is. 

After the Wars of the Roses the legal concep¬ 
tion of treason was changed and broadened. With 
the growth of the ‘national’ state, opposition to 
the current government, particularly if it involved 
a risk of public disorder, came to be viewed 
with increasing alarm, and until the eighteenth 
century the Act of 1351 (together with many 
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statutory additions) was a weapon in the hands 
of those in power to enforce compliance with 
their policies - in particular the dynastic and 
ecclesiastical policies of the Tudor and later 
Stuart sovereigns. ‘Compassing the King’s death’ 
was held to include any plot to restrain his free¬ 
dom of person or of action (which often nieant 
no more than any movement for constitutional 
or religious reform); ‘levying war’ was extended 
to cover any concerted attempt to overawe Parlia¬ 
ment or Ministers so as to secure the passing of 
any particular measure, or to achieve any general 
object by force - such as the destruction of all dis¬ 
senters’ meeting-houses, although in reality such 
attempts were often no more than serious 
riots. 

Two new forms of treason created by statute in 
the reign of Queen Anne are still law: (a) to hin¬ 
der the succession to the Crown of the person en¬ 
titled thereto under the Act of Settlement and (6) 
to maintain in writing the invalidity of the line of 
that succession. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the use of 
the law of treason to enforce particular policies 
or to keep public order fell into disfavour. An 
attempt to convict Lord George Gordon of trea¬ 
son for his part in the Gordon Riots of 1780 
failed. Since then the extreme barbarities of the 
punishment have been mitigated (today it is 
death by hanging), and forfeiture of property has 
been abolished. Crimes which are not really 
directed against the state are dealt with under less 
drastic enactments, though they may still be, in 
strict law, treason. Even attempts to endanger 
the Sovereign’s personal safety arc usually pun¬ 
ished under milder statutes expressly enacted for 
that purpose. 

The consequence is that only acts which are 
really directed against the safety of the state are 
dealt with as treasonable, and in practice this 
means that in Great Britain no prosecution for 
treason is likely except in time of civil or inter¬ 
national war. This is not true everywhere; in 
countries where the regime identifies itself closely 
with the state any active opposition to that rdgime 
is liable to be declared treason, in much the same 
way as opposition to the policies of Henry VIII 
or Elizabeth I was said to be treason. The 
grounds put forward for this are that to oppose 
such a regime is in fact to endanger the foun¬ 


dations of the state, a proposition which may well 
be true where the constitution is authoritarian 
rather than democratic. 


"Trotskyist deviation" 


TROTSKYISM is a ‘deviationist’ view of 
Marxism stemming directly from Leon Trotsky 
himself. In 1906 Trotsky was confined in the 
Peter-Paul fortress at St Petersburg charged with 
insurrection, and was waiting trial for the leading 
part he had played in the unsuccessful Revolu¬ 
tion of 1905. He was then President of the St 
Petersburg Soviet. He passed the time in writing 
essays and pamphlets one of which, called The 
Balance and the Prospects - the Moving Forces of 
Revolution was of the greatest imporUince as a 
fundamental statement of his point of view. In this 
pamphlet Trotsky reviewed the abortive Revolu¬ 
tion of 1905 in the perspective of Russian his¬ 
tory; and then, turning to the international scene, 
he defined the place of the Russian Revolution m 
modern European history. This work was the 
most important and radical restatement of the 
conception of Socialist revolution since Marx s 
Communist Manifesto of 1848, and for decades it 


was the object of fierce controversy. 

Trotsky questioned the assumptions of the 
Marxists of his time. The Marxists held that be¬ 
fore revolutionary socialism could rise to power 
in Russia, there must first be a ‘bourgeois re¬ 
volution that would transform semi-feudal 1 sar- 
dom into a modem industrial capitalist society. 
According to the Marxists the old capitalist coun¬ 
tries of the West were ready for a swialist re¬ 
volution that would succeed while Russia was still 
engaged in its bourgeois revolution. 

Trotsky believed that the working class would 
be obliged to carry the Russian RevoluUon from 
the bourgeois to the socialist phase, even 
the socialist upheaval had begun m the Wwt. 
The Russian bourgeoisie, he held, was incapable 
of revolutionary leadership because it had bren 
unable to acquire confident 
pendence. ‘So prodigious has be®"^ 
initiative and so sluggish and torpid has been 
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Russian society that in Russia even capitalism 
appeared as the child of the state.’ 

The state and not private enterprise had laid 
the foundations of modem industry. Russia had 
entered the twentieth century with a weak urban 
middle class who formed only 13 per cent of the 
total population. Russia had no social class com¬ 
parable to the concentrated mass of urban crafts¬ 
men who had formed the backbone of the French 
middle class, and had made the French Revolu¬ 
tion. TJe Russian Revolution of 1905 had shown 
that the bourgeoisie was too weak and too 
frightened to dirwt the uprising against auto¬ 
cracy, and so the initiative had passed to the in¬ 
dustrial workers. 

It followed from this, Trotsky argued, that the 
Revolution, if it succeeded, would end in the 
secure of power by the proletariat. The Marxists 
held that in backward Russia, unripe for social¬ 
ism, the workers must help the bourgeoisie to 
seize power. Trotsky countered by declaring- ‘In 
a country economically backward, the proletariat 
can take power earlier than in countries where 
capitalism is advanc^ ... The Russian revolu¬ 
tion produces conditions in which power may 
pass into the hands of the proletariat before the 
politicians of bourgeois liberalism have had the 
chance to show their statesmanlike genius to the 

Trotsky was blamed by his critics for wanting 
Russia to jump over’ the bourgeois stage of de¬ 
velopment, foretold by Marx, and for advocating 
a poh^ that would oppose theindustrial workers, 
a srnall minority, to the rest of the nation Was 

Trotsky believed that the Revolution itself 
would be earned through by the industrial prole- 

n the towns, and there the industrial proletariat 
would be master. The Revolution would be 
hm this minority, acting as a spearhead; 

but for Its consohdauon and continued success i 
would depend upon the support of the m^ority 

„^i°f • ** peasants 

I he proletariat in power will appear before the 
peasantry as its liberator.’ The ^Voletarian gov! 

sanction the seizure of the large 
estates by the peasants and would guarantee their 
holdings against the landlords, and in this way 


the government would win the peasants’ support. 
The proletarian government would keep the 
initiative, but it would rule in the interest of the 
overwhelming majority. 

The crux of ‘Trotskyism’, in its domestic as¬ 
pect, consists in this conception of the peasantry’s 
place in the Russian Revolution. Trotsky be¬ 
lieved that the international and domestic aspects 
of the Revolution were closely interwoven. He 
expected that eventually there would be conflict 
between the peasantry and the proletarian minor¬ 
ity. The peasants would support the Revolution 
only while it was breaking the power of the land¬ 
lords; and then, because of their narrow local and 
proprietory interests, they would oppose the two 
main features of proletarian policy - ‘collectiv¬ 
ism’ (q.v.) and ‘internationalism’. Thus the new 
regime would, after its initial success, discover 
its essential weakness, and would be obliged to 
look for help in international revolution. 

Without the direct state support of the European pro¬ 
letariat, the working class of Russia will not be able to 
remain in power and transform its temporary rule into a 
stable and prolonged socialist dictatorship ... This will 
from the very outset impart an international character to 
the development of the events ... If the Russian pro¬ 
letariat, having temporarily gained power, docs not carry 
the resolution of its own initiative on to the ground of 
Europe, then the feudal and bourgeois reaction will force 
it to do so ... Nothing will be left to the workers but to 
link the fate of their own political rule, and consequently 
the fate of the whole Russian Revolution with that of the 
socialist revolution in Europe. 

The illusion inherent in Trotsky’s argument 
was that European economy and society were al¬ 
ready ripe for socialist revolution. Trotsky when 
he wrote in 1906 did not imagine that the Russian 
Revolution would be able to survive without in¬ 
ternational aid. He underrated the internal re¬ 
sources and vitality of revolutionary Russia. His 
views, however, were accepted by all Bolshevik 
leaders, including Stalin, in the years between 
1917 and 1924. The clue to Trotsky’s error is to 
be found in his appraisal of the Russian peasantry. 
He did not foresee that the peasantry would be 
unable, because of its political helplessness and 
lack of independence, to resist collectivism. It 
did not occur to him that a proletarian party 
would be able to govern and rule a huge country 
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against the majority of the people. He did not 
realize that the Revolution would seek to escape 
from its isolation and weakness into totalitarian¬ 
ism. 

For the rest of Trotsky’s life, as a leader of the 
Revolution of 1917, as founder and head of the 
Red Army, as protagonist of a new Interna¬ 
tional, and then in exile, he was to abide by his 
ideas of 1906, his early and brief statement of 
doctrine. 

By 1927 Trotsky’s doctrine of international re¬ 
volution had been rejected by the Communist 
Party, and the accepted policy was that socialism 
must be built within the frontiers of a Soviet 
State set within an alien and hostile world. In 
1927 Stalin sponsored a policy of industrializa¬ 
tion combined with the enforcement of collectiv¬ 
ism upon the peasants, and he became the chief 
protagonist of the ‘five-year plans’ of economic 
reconstruction. 

In 1927 Trotsky was expelled from the Party, 
and presently deported to Turkey. At the Mos¬ 
cow trials (1936-1938) he was accused of being 
an arch-traitor who had collaborated with Nazi 
Germany to overthrow the U.S.S.R.; and he was 
assassinated in Mexico on 12 August 1940. 

illustration: Page 443. 


Is it true? 

TRUTH IN ADVERTISING’ as a work¬ 
ing slogan, is less than half a century old. ‘In an 
advertisement it is allowed to every man to speak 
^11 of himself,’ wrote Dr Samuel Johnson in The 
<*ler in 1759. ‘Promise, large promise, is the soul 
ol an advertisement...’ Though he was critical of 
ne advertisers of his day. Dr Johnson did not call 
or truth in advertising’ - a notion which might 
well have seemed to him as unreasonable as ‘truth 
m poetry’. It was adopted, in a fervent mood, by 
ne Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
n their conference in America in 1911. At this 
ime advertising was not yet spelled Advertising, 
t still suffered under the odium created by dis- 
onest vendors, notably of patent medicines. Re¬ 
putable manufacturers declined to advertise their 


wares in the mendacious company of quacks. 
Both in order to inspire public confidence and to 
attract lucrative new business, advertising had to 
reform itself. Already certain advertising agents 
had proved that a policy of honest advertising was 
not necessarily suicidal; but the example of others 
showed that dishonest advertising could still pro¬ 
duce spectacular, if short-lived, profits. 

It was obvious from the start that ‘truth in ad¬ 
vertising’ could never be construed as ‘the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth’. No 
one could reasonably expect an advertiser to 
balance the advantages of his product with a cata¬ 
logue of its disadvantages (the manufacturer of a 
steam car who admitted that ‘a slight puffing oc¬ 
curs when climbing a grade’ was being a good 
deal franker than his successors would deem 
necessary). Nor was it sensible to expect an adver¬ 
tiser to abstain from what lawyers called ‘areason¬ 
able flourish’ - like the slogan ‘Worth a guinea a 
box’, or ‘Pure as the tear that falls upon a sister’s 
grave’ (a port wine slogan). 

The flourish had to be one which could not be 
misinterpreted by men of common sense, one 
which involved playful or poetical exaggeration, 
one which lawyers would be unlikely to chal¬ 
lenge. In 1891 the British courts had ruled that 
‘promise, large promise’, if couched in sufficiently 
specific terms, could not be dismissed as a mere 
flourish. A manufacturer who had offered to pay 
£100 to anyone who contracted influenza while 
protected by his ‘carbolic smoke ball’ was called 
upon to pay that sum to a Mrs Carlill. Mr Justice 
Hawkins ruled that a vendor making a promise 
‘must not be surprised if occasionally he is held 
to his promise’. 

But, short of promising money, there remained 
a wide field in which an advertiser’s fancy could 
exercise without incurring legal risks. Where did 
untruth in advertising begin? Was it a lie to call an 
infant food ‘Doctor So-and-so’s Food’ when it 
was invented by a team of chemists? How dis¬ 
honest was it to pretend that the secret of a drug 
had been whispered by a dying nun to a Hima¬ 
layan explorer? The advertiser was prepared to 
justify this kind of fancy on many grounds. It was 
necessary, he might say, to arrest public attention. 
If the product was a good one and the lie was an 
innocuous one, what harm was done? In any 
event, he would argue, faith in a product. 
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however built up, was nooessary to help the 
sufferer towards a cure. 

The poJicy of 'truth in advertising' was re¬ 
affirmed from time to time by the udvertising (q- 
leiests. Id 1924 the advertising dubs promised 
’to seek ihc truth and to live ii*. and 
the belief that ‘irLiJifal advertising builds both 
character and good business', Tliis was the period 
when, egged on by the psychologists, advertisers 
had begun to stress, not the physical facts of tlicir 
products, but lilt possibilities of joy, case, adven¬ 
ture or social superiority to he derived from using 
them. This face-pnwdcT would bring a girl lovers; 
that hair-cream would bring 3 man promotion. 

AdveniMrs appealed to the buyer’s instincts 
and emotions, in ihe ‘proTnisc, large promise' of 
this kind of advertising, truth was a quantity 
difficult to isolate. But jf fancy could not be 
curl^, direct misrepresentation could. TIte ad¬ 
vertisers’ own professional bodies were able to 
impost 'codes of ethics' on some, but not all, of 
the offenders, prohibiting certain kinds of false 
claim und misstatemcfiL The law also helped to 
root out miirepreserUitjon when voluntary action 
proved inadequate. One cfTcct of all this was a 
tendency by tlie less scrupulous to observe only 
the letter of the law. Thus, when the use of the 
word ‘cure’ whs banned, 'remedy' be gan to creep 
in. There was always someone ready to argue that 
‘woolleti’ did not mean made wholly of wool, but 
only partly of wool. Advertising was in danger of 
becoming a battle of wits between seller and con¬ 
sumer - and the vrits of the seller, who bad more 
to Jose, were usually the sharper. 

Nevertheless, from one cause or another, the 
proportion of truth in advertising has ipcr^^ascd 
conspicupusly since the slogan was first intro¬ 
duced. The modern public, subjected to high- 
pressure advertising from infancy, has an increas¬ 
ingly shrewd idea of how much to believe in any 
one advertisemem. It knows how to discount 
Hollywood superlatives; it knows that testi¬ 
monials by public figures are unlikely to he in¬ 
spired by a diautcrestod passion for truth in ad¬ 
vertising. flic public would be unhappy, how¬ 
ever, if its advertisements were not leavened by a 
certain infusioTi of whimsy. Francis Bacon recog¬ 
nize that ‘a mixture of a lie doth ever add pleas¬ 
ure'. So long as the flourish is not deceptive, so 
long as the promise is noi fraudulent, so long as 


there is no direct misdescription, die public is un¬ 
likely to demand a more stringent standard oJ 
'truth in advertising'. As a pure ethical conccpi, 
truth in adverti.sing can never be realized. There 
Can Only be a workaday compromise. 
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Deep in Ut£ ujicansciotia 

The UNCONSCIOUS is a technical term 
used by Sigmund Freud (1456-1939) in his theory 
of psychi>.-inalysis to denote collectively those of 
^ person's nieniaJ proci^sses whJch ihc ptfson 
cannot spontaneously recalL lo consciousne^, 
but which can be reproduced by emptoying spe¬ 
cial ti:cliniques such as hypnotism or psyclio- 
ada[ysi.s. 

Freud distinguishes Lhc^ imc^nsciaus mental 
processes from both prcc^i^risei&us and riinsdctix 
mental processes, a fjcrminiilogy which he hinisclf 
intrt^duocd. He ei^ipoundcd these concepts ia hi's 
Itttroducl&ry Leciur^s on PjychiKiitatysfSt de¬ 
livered at the Universi^ of Vieona between 19B 
and 1917: 

The crudest eoncfptkm fhe wroie) of ibesc syitcnw ^ 
tlie ojx we ah^ll fmd the con^nieat, a spatial one 
Thtf uQcamcraiis ^tefn nuy ih^refoTe be ccHnpand to 
liirpe Emte-rwin, in which the vanaiu mental eicitatraa^ 
aft crowding upon one ajiollicr, liicc indivldiual bdnas. 
Ad^Oumig this 15 B aocond, smaller aparLurtnlt a soft o 1 
ncepi[pn-rDom, in whkh consciousnes resides^ Bui on 
the threshold betvii«ii ihc two there siackds ■ pcisonJJF^ 
with the oflke of door'teeper, who examines the vanoui 
mcntnl escdLsiInm, otTisoi^ them, And denies ihem ad' 
mituuiot to the mpifoa^rviom when he diiapprovo ol 
them... 

Now thb metaphof may he employed lo w'fdcn oof 
lermwlo^. The exciiatlcns in the uiKoaidous, in the 
anie-chanilxr, ere not visible m coiudousne^ whidi isof 
course in the other foom, so fo twgia with they remain 
imcatBcTcHis. When they have pressed forwuid to the 
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threshold and been turned back by the door-keeper, they 
are incapable of becoming conscious', we call them then 
repressed. But even those excitations which arc allowed 
over the threshold do not necessarily become conscious, 
they can only become so if they succeed in attracting the 
eye of consciousness. This second chamber may be suit¬ 
ably called the preconscious system. 

(An example of a preconscious excitation 
would be the reader’s recollection of how his 
br^kfast table looked this morning - as this 
existed in his mind before this sentence attracted 
the ‘eye of consciousness’ to it.) 

Now I know very well [Freud went on] that you will 
say that these conceptions are as crude as they are fan¬ 
tastic ... I know they are crude ... Still, I should like to 
assure you that these crude hypotheses, the two chambers, 
the d^r-keeper on the threshold between the two, and 
consciousness as a spectator at the end of the second 
room, must indicate an extensive approximation to the 
actual ^lity. I should also like to hear you admit that 
our designations, unconscious, preconscious and conscious, 
are less prejudicial and more easily defensible than some 
others which have been suggested or have come into use, 
r.g. sub-conscious, inter-conscious, co-conscious etc. 

The action of the censor (the technical name for 
the forces represented in the illustration by the 
door-keeper) in keeping the contents of the uncon¬ 
scious out of the pre-conscious (and so a portion 
out of consciousness) is termed repression. 

According to Crichton-Miller, among the chief 
characteristics of the unconscious as described by 
Freud are that it is infantile and largely sexual, 
enUrely a-moral, ruthlessly egocentric, illogical 
and dominated by the principle of obtaining 
pleasure and avoiding pain. 

The Unconscious represents within each of us the in¬ 
ant, the primitive man and also the animal. The whole 
'vork of racial culture and individual education only 
^rves to reclaim the [zone of the preconscious system]. 

low that there is a chaotic activity of which [conscious- 
IJess] knows nothing and cares less. Now and again [it] 
nrls an unworthy idea down into the obscure depths, 
never to sec it again. 

According to Freud, all our conscious mental 
processes have their origin in the unconscious. 
It follows that in order to understand the origin 
of apparently pointless or inexplicable conscious 
jnental occurrences, such as dreams, the inability 
o recall a familiar name, or such phenomena as 


the hearing of ‘voices’, it is necessary to bring to 
light the unconscious material which is the cause 
of them. This view was already being put for¬ 
ward before Freud first pubfished his findings. 
Pierre Janet’s VAutomaiisme Psychologique - in 
which (in the words of Dalbiez) he ‘developed 
the concept of the dependence of certain hysteri¬ 
cal symptoms on unconscious representations in 
a really masterly manner’ - appeared in 1889, 
four years before the publication by Freud and 
his collaborator, the Viennese physician Joseph 
Breuer, of their first article on The Psychic 
Mechanism of Hysterical Phenomena (1893). 

This article contains the earliest statement of 
the view that symptoms can be cured by the 
single process of bringing into consciousness 
their unconscious causes. 

Breucr’s discovery [wrote Freud in 1915-17] still re¬ 
mains the foundation of psycho-analytic therapy. The 
proposition that symptoms vanish when their uncon¬ 
scious antecedents have been made conscious has been 
borne out by all subsequent research; although the most 
extraordinary and unexpected complications are met with 
in attempting to carry this proposition out in practice. 
Our therapy docs its work by transforming something 
unconscious into something conscious, and only succeeds 
in its w'ork in so far as it is able to effect this transfor¬ 
mation. 

Freud’s own uniquely original contribution 
was the development of an entirely new method 
of ‘transforming something unconscious into 
something conscious’. This was the celebrated 
associative method, which consists iu asking the 
patient to suspend all criticism and all voluntary 
direction of his thought, and to let the stream of 
consciousness flow, describing its progress to the 
analyst. Finding that this was successful in en¬ 
abling unconscious material to be brought into 
consciousness, Freud abandoned the use of 
hypnosis and suggestion, which till then had been 
the mainstays of psychiatrical treatment; and 
psycho-analysis was launched on its remarkable 
career. 

The psycho-analytical concept of the uncon¬ 
scious came into being as the result of the work 
of Freud and Breuer among patients who were 
suffering from various forms of mental illness. 
As the theory developed, its scope was extended, 
first by Freud himself and then by his followers, 
to a variety of mental phenomena outside the 
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lictd of menial illness, McDougal) (wbo prefers 
ihc term juiconscicms) classifies these as follows; 

|l) subconseioLs operations producing results 
similar to those of nonnal thinking; 

(2) su^marmal manifcsiaiioiis in the domain 
of intellect and character, including the pro¬ 
duction of works of genius, religious con¬ 
version and mystical experiences; 

(3) supernormal inH uencc of the mind over the 

b<^y; 

(4) supemormal processes of communication 
between mind and mind. 

There is no doubt that these excursions have 
often gone a long way beyond the limits of the 
plausible, not to say the rational. There has re¬ 
cently appwirud, for example, a full-scale psycho¬ 
analytic^ inierprcLiiion of the philosopher Uerke- 
ley's writings which entirely neglects the actual 
argumenis on which Berkeley’s fame rests, re¬ 
garding them merely as further 'symptoms' for 
study. Again, psycho-analytical methods have 
been professedly applied to the elucidation of 
characters in fiction — Hamlet is a favoiirite 
■patient’ for this ‘trcatinent' ^ in spite of the fact 
that neither the characters nor their authors have 
(for obvious reasons) been through the arduous 
and lengthy process of seir-rei'clation which is 
necessary before any Freudian analysis can be 
cfiectcd. 

Writing in 1912, McDoug^U found it ncces- 
sa^ to protest against the loose and totally un- 
pentific way in which people were already speak¬ 
ing of the ‘subconscious mind’, the ‘sublimate 
scir, etc. His VHjFds are equally relevant to much 
subsequent talk about the 'uncunsdous': 

It cannot be, too urcngly laid down, in view of tlie 
papularily of these catchwords, that, nj commonly used, 
they ace oj- nothing uwrc than wotdi that serve to 
doalit Our ignorance and lo disguise from ouiadvei the 
need tor further invtsUgatlDti, For the onUiury procedure 
IS to postulate a 'subcwnscimis mind', uod then merely lo 
assign to its agencj,' j|! the various phenomena of a super- 
naniral ehuneter, its nature remaining compleiely un- 
lUthned and iia mpaeli]® for tiie production of marvets 
being regarded JU without bmiti n any direction. 

Hnally, remember thai Freud’s views were 
changing comitiuously over ilic forty years or so 
during which he worked on his ihcory; thus in 


The Ego and ihi /tf (1923) he announced that be 
had found in practice that the division into roit- 
Jcious, pfecotacious and unconxeima was not 
satisfactory, and proceeded to replace it by a new 
division into ego, superego, and id - the id being 
by no means synonymous with tlic unconscious, 
though the two concepts overlap to a consider¬ 
able extent. So when reading Freud one must bcir; 
in mind the criticisms, not only of other schools 
of psychiatry, but also of Freud himself. 


37je underdog 

The UNDERDOG referred ori^nally to the 
losing dog in a dng-fight (the winrtcr being tht; 
‘top dag’). Hence it meant anyone who was 
down trodden, oppressed or socially inferior. I He 
phrase was current in America before 1880. 

Concern with the underdog is a comparatively 
recent developmenL For tliousaods of years the 
civilizations of the ancient world flourislicd or 
his labour, witliout taking any notice of him, 
except Id sec that he bad just enough food n> 
work oit and was instantly disposed of if he be¬ 
came rebellious. It is said that the building of the 
Great Wall of China cost a million Jives ; and die 
tradition that it was built with the blood of the 
Chinese people has been handed dowm for nearly 
four thousand years. 

All the undent world took slavery for granted. 
A defeated people were enslaved, and were ex¬ 
pected to be grateful that they had not been mas¬ 
sacred. They and tlicir children became the pro¬ 
perly of their owners, and could be sold or tilled 
off if they ceased to be useful. It showed a great 
advance in humanity when the Emperor Trajan, 
in the second century a.d., punished a wealthy 
RoTfisin ^ho had ihrowii a cluirisy slavo iTiio ^ 
pond full of man-eating fish. The Greets were 
kinder to their slaves than the Romans, because 
they wctxs naturally more humane; but Uiey too. 
almost without exception, regarded slavery as 
part of the natural order of things. The philoso¬ 
pher Aristotle, in the fourth century a.c., argi^ 
that it was impossible for a man to be truly civi¬ 
lized unless all the really unpleasant work was 
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PROGRESS AND reason: F. M. A.dc Voltaire (1694-1778). 
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2. Amateur Boxers. 
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M UND DRANG . *' The youngGoethc(1749-1832), watercolouf by H. W.Tischbein, 1787. 
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UNDDRANG. In Art. I • Dante addressed by Ugolino frozen into the ice. Drawing by J. H. Fuseli (1741-1825). 
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2. Odin calls to the Prophetess on the edge of Hell, by J. H. Fuseli. 






tradition. I. The Norroy and Ulster King of Arms proclaims a new Sovereign, London. 
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2. Arriving at the Paris Opera. 
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1 . From The Disasters of M Vjr, by Goya (1796-1828). 
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done for him, partly by slaws and partly by free 
niLTi lower down in the social scale than himself. 

For Greeks and Romans, as for the rest of the 
ancient world, civilization could exist only if it 
Was borne on the shoiitdcrs of avast army of have-¬ 
nots. 

^ The rise of Christianity brough t a cha nge, since 
it tauglit men to reali?;c that other men possessed 
iiiimor^ souls w'hich had to be respected; and 
since, in addition, it taught all Qirislians that 
their own souls would be itnpcriHcd if they neg- 
h-cied die poor. Bui the habit of regarding the 
majonty of mankind os much less important than 
a privileged few, persisted. The fighdng class at 
Ine top of society, the kings and nobles, were 
impor^nl' and so were the priesLs, though it was 
to their advantage if they were also nobles. The 
rest of the population hardly mattered. They 
niighi become rich, but they and ilieir descen¬ 
dants would always carry the stigma of being 
seaborn’ - that is to say, descended from 
people who had worked. 

There were protests, from time to time, against 
tus state of afliiirs, In cveiy country the pcosr 
unis and the townspeople periodically rebelled; 

rT most famous of these rebellions - 

the English Peasants’ Revolt in 1381 - the leader, 
named John Ball, led his followers with 
iurnDu.s 

When Adam ddved ninl Evf spcin. 

Who waj ihm the gcnTlemiin? 

the idea Lliat most nieti und women should 
be content to remain in a condition of hopeless 
crionty waa not seriousily uttucked until the 
cielucenih century. 

The attack was led by ihc^philosophcr 3 '^;a niim- 
r or wlity cultivated Frenchmen who were 
tv ornobk birth themselves, and were dissatis- 
*ca with a stale of society that prevented them 
rum rising to the top. They advanced the revolii- 
iionary idea that aJI men were endowed with 
ri^ts at birth, and tJiait the dJirerciices in 
audits that bad arisen between them were artificial 
ynd ndieuJous. *Man h born free’, said Rousseau^ 
jnd everywhere he is in chains/ Sympathizers in 
responded in ineTca.<EirLg numbers. 
nlH Revolution was inspired by the 

■ ^^liUlrian doctrines. Tlie Deelamtion of [n- 
t^pendenecp issued in 1776, begins with the 

t 


words: "We hold these truths to be selt-cvidcni, 
tliat ull men are created equal, that they arc en¬ 
dowed by Lhcir creator with certain inalknable 
rights, that among diesc art life, liberty, and the 
pursuit fif happiness* although nmny nf the 
signers of this Dcclanition owned negro slavesp 
whom they had no intention of regarding as 
equals. 

The result oF all this was the French Revolu¬ 
tion, which began the dream oF the prosperous 
middle class, but soon developed into the seizure 
of power by ihe real underdogs. They called 
themselves the *sans-ciilotics\ bccuu.se they wore 
the troirscrs of the poor, instead of the knee- 
breeches that were ihc mark of the well-to-do* 
They went cheerfully to war with practically the 
whole of Europe at once^ proclaiming that they 
brought 'war to the nobk^s casile, peace to the 
pea5ianl*s hut\ In the end they were defeated^ but 
the world as it had been before the Revolution 
could never be brought back. In the end, the 
liberty and equality of all citizens came to be 
accepted over most of W estem Europe and much 
of the rest uf the world* 

The French Revolution had concerned itself 
wilh the underdog politically, but not ixonomi- 
cally. Political inferiority w^as regarded as an un¬ 
reasonable barrier, to be got rid of: hut if a man 
had less money than he needed, that was his own 
business, and his own fault. It was not tmlil the 
nineteen til century that a man’s right to become 
as rich as he could manage w\as seriously chal¬ 
lenged by u scries of revoluEionaTies. The most 
famous of these. Karl Mant, believed that only 
unolhcr and a fur more fimdamentul revolutioii 
would do the proletarians any good, Bui enor¬ 
mous progrcM in improving the lot of the poor 
was made in the nineteenth century and at inter¬ 
vals in the twentieth: arid it wus usually those 
countries that went about things most peaceably. 
Instead of using up their energies in class hatred, 
that achieved ihe mnst. The progress was so great 
and so continuous that many people compla¬ 
cently took il for grunted that it would go on inde- 
finlLely, until a state of aJl-round perfection was 
reached. This optimistic belief failed to survive 
die First World War. 

Much of the progres-s since that lime has been 
made in the opposite direction. Hitlers New 
Order-aptly dc.scrihed as The oldest order in the 
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world, that of master and slave’ — was only one 
of a number of attempts to create more and more 
underdogs, and to push them down into a con¬ 
dition of partial or total slavery. The Russian 
slave labour camps, and Dr Malan’s plans for 
depriving the South African negro of such ad¬ 
vance as he has been able to make, are part of the 
same picture; for the underdog is a useful ani¬ 
mal, If everyone has a fair share of whatever is 
available, whether of wealth or of political 
power, nobody will get very much; but if a coun¬ 
try can be run by a small minority living on the 
work of the rest, every member of the ruling class 
can be rich. Aldous Huxley, in Brave New World, 
prophesied a society where the riches would be 
enjoyed by a select few, while lower and lower 
classes of hereditary skilled and unskilled work¬ 
ers were artificially conditioned not to want the 
could not have. George Orwell, in 
more horrible state of 
affairs; a development of Communism to the 
point where the Inner Party run the country, the 
Outer Party carry out their orders, and a horde 
of uneducated ‘Proles’, living in slum conditions, 
do the inanual work. In many countries the con¬ 
dition of the underdog is still improving, and it is 
possible that in some of them there may some 
day ^ no underdogs; but it would be a mistake 
to twheve that this will come about automatically 
as the result of ‘Progress’. 


Efforts at world peace 

The UNITED NATIONS is an interna- 
tional organization for the preservation of world 
^ace. It was set up on 24 October 1945 by the 
fifty states that had been fighting against Ger¬ 
many, Italy and Japan in the Second World War 
Twenty-six of those states had previously signed 
the United Nations Declaration of common war 
aims on 1 January 1942, and it was there that the 
phrase United Nations’ was first used. 

Though the United Nations is a new body, the 
idea of an international organization to preserve 
j^ace IS derived from several different lines of 
thought that go back for many years. As Lowes 


Dickinson said in 1916 in The European Anarchy 
‘In the great and tragic history of Europe there is 
a turning point that marks the defeat of the ideal 
of a world-order and the definite acceptance of 
international anarchy. That turning-point is the 
emergence of the sovereign state at the end of the 
fifteenth century.’ Ever since then there have 
been men who have argued, with Lowes Dickin¬ 
son, that ‘it is as true of an aggregation of States 
as of an aggregation of individuals, that if there 
is no common law and no common force, the best 
intentions will be defeated by lack of confidence 
and security ... and there will be a chronic state 
of war.’ 

A common law and a common force for all 
states imply a world government and the first 
proposal for such a government was put forward 
by the Due de Sully (1560-1641), chief Minister 
to King Henri IV of France. In his Grand Design 
Sully envisaged Europe being governed by six 
national councils and one international council: 
the latter, which was to be composed of delegates 
from all participating states and be in permanent 
session, was to decide all questions of common 
interest and to control a composite army to 
which each state would contribute. After Sully, 
many other plans for a world government were 
put foTOard at different times, including ones by 
the philosophers Kant and Bentham, but none 
was ever adopted because states were too jealous 
of their sovereignty and ordinary people too un- 
unwilling to be governed, even indirectly, by 
foreigners. 

The second line of thought is of more recent 
origin. States have in the past often formed alli¬ 
ances with each other, some offensive and some 
defensive, but they were mostly short-lived and 
directed against particular enemies. After the 
Napoleonic Wars, however, the victorious states 
agreed by the Treaty of Chaumont in 1814 to act 
together for twenty years to suppress any attempt 
by force to alter the status quo established by the 
Peace Treaties. Their attempt, the ‘Concert of 
Europe’, broke down because of the refusal of 
Great Britain to help Russia, Austria and Prussia 
suppress movements for constitutional reform 
that began to shake some of the ruling dynasties 
of Europe in the subsequent decade. The idea, 
however, that states should deter each other from 
resorting to violence by agreeing in advance to 
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combine against any state that did so was revived 
in the early part of the twentieth century under 
the name of‘collective security’ and soon became 
generally accepted. 

The third line of thought was the development 
of the idea that if only there were some impartial 
tribunal to resolve disputes between states when 
they arose, states would not need to go to war. 
For example, in 1623, Emeric de Cruc6 had been 
emboldened to propose in his book, Le Nouveau 
Cynee, that a council of ambassadors representing 
the more important states should be established, 
and that this council should have the right to re¬ 
quire all international disputes to be referred to 
its arbitration, whilst all the various states should 
agree in advance to be bound by its decisions. 
His scheme was not adopted, but the develop¬ 
ment of public international law after Grotius, 
the Dutch jurist who lived from 1583 to 1645, 
peaily strengthened the case for such a tribunal. 
In 1920, therefore, the Permanent Court of In¬ 
ternational Justice was set up at The Hague pre¬ 
pared to adjudicate upon any disputes between 
states where both parties agreed to accept its 
jurisdiction. 

The fourth and last line of thought is the oldest 
of all. From very early times men have realized 
that states would be less likely to fight if their 
representatives had the opportunity to get to 
know each other and to discuss their differences, 
f he nineteenth century saw a whole series of con- 
gre^es between that of Vienna in 1815 and that 
oi Berlin in 1878, each called to deal with an 
nrgent specific international problem. In 1899 
and 1907, however, international conferences 
'vere convened at The Hague to discuss the 
general possibility of reducing armaments; and 
though those conferences failed, the value of a 
^rmanent conference, where differences could be 
discussed as soon as they arose and before they 
had grown too great, was clearly seen. 

The effect of the First World War, with its un- 
precedented horror and carnage, was to persuade 
nullions of people to accept this idea of an inter¬ 
national organization to preserve peace: and on 
° January 1918 President Wilson, in addressing 
Ihe Congress of the U.S.A. and laying down 
ourteen points which constituted his country’s 
'var aims, gave as the last and chief of these ‘a 
general association of nations must be formed 


under specific covenants for the purpose of 
affording mutual ^arantees of political indepen¬ 
dence and territorial integrity to great and small 
states alike’. 

In response to that initiative, the League of 
Nations was set up in 1920. However, because 
any state could veto any decision at any meeting, 
and because the U.S.A. never belonged to the 
League at all, whilst the U.S.S.R. belonged only 
from 1933 to 1939, the League was very far from 
being a world government, and was virtually 
powerless as an instrument of collective security. 
Moreover, only trifling disputes were submitted 
to the Permanent Court, and the opportunity for 
meetings and discussions which the League pro¬ 
vided was not, alone, enough to prevent the out¬ 
break of a Second World War in 1939. 

As a result of the League’s failure the United 
Nations was set up, as President Truman said in 
1948, for three basic purposes: ‘The first was to 
prevent future wars by creating a kind of econo¬ 
mic condition throughout the world which is 
necessary for peace. The second was to provide 
the kind of organization which would help coun¬ 
tries to settle their differences peacefully without 
shooting each other. The third purpose was to 
provide an organization by which the peace- 
loving countries could act collectively against 
threats to peace by an aggressive country.’ 

It was hoped that the United Nations would be 
more effective than the League because the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. belonged to it and because the 
power to take action to prevent breaches of the 
peace was given to a small body of eleven states 
in permanent session, the Security Council. 
However, for this body to be able to reach any 
decision, China, France, the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. have all to be in 
agreement, and since they rarely are, the United 
Nations has been, in the words of Professor Gil¬ 
bert Murray, writing in 1953, ‘in its political as¬ 
pect, a disappointment just as the League of 
Nations was’. However, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
thinking of the bloodshed stopped in Palestine, 
Indonesia and Kashmir after United Nations in¬ 
tervention, said in the same year that though ‘the 
record of the U.N. has been disappointing in 
some respects it has not been bad when it comes 
to pacific settlement’. Moreover, though the 
new International Court of Justice has so far only 
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had minor disputes to deal with, the fact that the 
United Nations does serve as a permanent meet¬ 
ing-ground and conference certainly helped to 
resolve the Berlin crisis in 1948, though some 
might agree with Mr Clement Davies, who said 
in 1953 that "instead of harmonizing the interests 
of different states by open negotiation, the United 
Nations serves as a sounding-board and mega¬ 
phone for emphasizing their differences’. 

On the other hand, in fulfilment of what Presi¬ 
dent Truman called its first purpose, the United 
Nations by its Economic and Social Council has 
done a great deal to improve economic and social 
conditions in the world. Through its affiliated 
organizatipns, the World Health Organization 
and the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund in particular, it sent for example 
thirty tons of vaccine and plasma to Egypt in 
1947, and so halted a vast cholera epidemic; it 
reduced the number of malaria cases in Greece 
from two million to fifty thousand by spraying 
the mosquitoes’ haunts with insecticide; it has 
vaccinated over ten million children against tuber¬ 
culosis; and it has cured nearly one million people 
in Asia of yaws by injecting them with penicillin. 
The importance of their work was pointed out 
by Mr Malik of the Lebanon, who said in 1948 
the need for the Security Council is in inverse 
proportion to the success of the Economic and 
Social Council’. Indeed, ‘the hopeful fact about 
the United Nations is that with the full consent of 
the great powers, some machinery is in process of 
being built through which they can, if they will, 
make a world society work’. 

illustration: Page 454. 


Reversing Babel 

UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE’ means a 
language which could be learned for the express 
purpose of international communication be¬ 
tween people whose mother tongues were differ¬ 
ent, It could be a language already in existence, 
or one specially created for the purpose. It would 
be an auwliary language, not aiming to replace 
any existing languages, though it might eventu¬ 
ally have that effect. 


No such language exists at present; but the 
need for one has long been evident, and the at¬ 
tempt to supply the need by the creation of an 
artificial language goes back more than three 
hundred years. Europe, in particular, is in a lin¬ 
guistic confusion that cries out for a common 
language. The people of Europe speak and write 
forty different languages. Five languages are in 
use within two hundred miles of London. In 
Yugoslavia the Croat and Serb languages are 
practically the same, but they are written in 
different alphabets. Switzerland has four official 
languages; Belgium has two. By comparison, 
North and South America, which have only four 
official languages between them, are exception¬ 
ally fortunate. In Western Europe the idea of 
unity is making slow headway; but it is still 
difficult to sec how countries are going to come 
together in a lasting union so long as their 
peoples do not understand each other. 

There have been international languages in the 
past. The conquests of Alexander the Great in 
the fourth century b.c. spread Greek, the lan¬ 
guage of his army and Empire, from Greece to 
the borders of India; and for centuries thereafter 
Greek was the international language of Eastern 
Europe and the Middle East. The expansion of 
Rome, which began shortly after Alexander’s 
time, made Latin, in the same way, the universal 
lan^age of Western Europe. At the time of the 
arrival of Christianity every educated man in the 
Roman Empire, or in the semi-civilized countries 
to the east of it, knew Greek or Latin, and many 
knew both. Wherever the Apostles went they 
could make themselves understood; and the re¬ 
sult was that Christianity spread across the Em¬ 
pire in a generation. 

When the Roman Empire broke up in western 
Europe (in the fifth century a.d.), Latin remained 
as the international language. Priests and monks 
spoke it; laws were written in it; travellers relied 
on it; wandering scholars sang songs in it. When, 
from the fifteenth century onwards, the Renais¬ 
sance brought back the study of classical Greece 
and Rome, the homely, easy Latin of the Middle 
Ages was replaced by the complicated classical 
Latin of Cicero’s time; and for several centuries 
scientific works, histories, treatises on law or 
philosophy, etc., were mostly written in this 
refined Latin. 
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Unfortunately, classical Latin, unlike medieval 
Latin, is a very difficult language. A fluent com¬ 
mand of it required a very good education, and it 
could then only be understood by those whose 
education had been equally good. From the 
seventeenth century, Latin, as an international 
language, rapidly declined. During the eighteenth 
century the language of polite society, even in 
Russia, was French; but it lost this position with 
the French Revolution, although it is still to 
some extent the official language of diplomacy to 
this day. 

It has frequently been suggested that the best 
way to have a universal language would be to 
take a language that is already widely spoken, 
and persuade the world - or at least Europe, for 
a start - to learn it as a secondary language. 
English, French, Spanish, Russian and German 
have all been suggested for this purpose. Unfor¬ 
tunately, they, and all other ‘natural’ languages, 
contain great difficulties of grammar, syntax, 
spelling or pronunciation; and they all contain a 
great wealth of difficult idiom. They were not, 
after all, designed so as to be easy for foreigners; 
they simply grew. An even more serious objection 
is that the world-wide spread of any one language 
involves the world-wide spread of its literature 
and culture; and this would be violently resented 
by all those who disapproved of that culture, or 
who thought that their own language and cul¬ 
ture should have been chosen instead. 

Latin or Greek, being ‘dead’ languages, would 
be free from this objection. But classical Greek 
would be much too rich and difficult a language 
for more than a few scholars; and classical Latin, 
though simpler than Greek, is still very compli¬ 
cated and difficult. However, Professor Peano, of 
Turin, was attracted by the idea of a simplified 
Latin - on the lines of the popular Latin of the 
Middle Ages, but even easier. His language, 
which was brought out in 1903 and is now called 
interlingua^ was constructed on his principle: 
The l^st grammar is no grammar’; and in effect 
is Latin modernized, and with all the grammar 
cut out. Interlingua, and a rival on the same lines 
called Romanaly are both easy, logically con¬ 
structed, and euphonious; and each has a number 
of supporters. 

Attempts to construct a new, ‘artificial’ lan¬ 
guage go back to the early seventeenth century; 


but at first they were made up out of the inven¬ 
tor’s head, on ‘philosophical’ principles, with no 
reference to any existing languages; and conse¬ 
quently no one, not even the inventor, could 
memorize them. The first important step forward 
was the invention of Volapiik^ by Father Schleyer, 
an Austrian priest, in ISSO.VoIapiik was such an 
immediate success that Renan, the French writer, 
predicted that it would shortly replace the ver¬ 
nacular languages. However, Schleyer had made 
it impossibly complicated, with a more involved 
grammar than most ‘natural’ languages; and as he 
refused to allow the slightest change, it soon col¬ 
lapsed. 

The most popular of all ‘artificial’ languages, 
Esperanto^ was invented in 1887 by Dr Zamen- 
hof, of Warsaw. It was built on the Latin roots 
found in Western European languages, with the 
addition of a number of words from German and 
a few from English. The grammar was simple, 
logical and easy to memorize; it could be learned 
in an hour. The language was described by G. K. 
Chesterton as ‘a journalistic gibberish with plurals 
in -oj’, but others have found it sensible and at¬ 
tractive. To this day, Esperanto has the largest 
following of any international language; its sup¬ 
porters hold periodical congresses, publish a 
number of magazines, broadcast radio pre^ 
grammes, and have their own anthem and their 
own flag - white, with a green star. 

Of the large number of rival languages that 
preceded and followed Esperanto, the one with 
the largest following is Ido, which was launched 
in 1907. The word ‘Ido’ is Esperanto for ‘off¬ 
spring’, and at first Ido was designed simply ^ a 
reformed version of Esperanto. When the major¬ 
ity of the Esperantists refused to alter their lan¬ 
guage, the supporters of Ido seceded. Ido omits 
a good deal that its founders thought super¬ 
fluous in Esperanto, including the plurals in 
-oj. 

In recent years there have been attempts to 
create an international language on rather differ¬ 
ent lines. R.J.G. Dutton’s Speedwords, brought 
out in 1943, is founded on existing European 
words; but his aim is to make them as short as 
possible, and the commonest words consist of 
only a single letter, all twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet being used for this purpose. Professor 
Lancelot Hogben’s Interglossa is founded on the 
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international vocabulary of the scientist, who uses 
some words derived from Latin and consider¬ 
ably more from Greek. Compound words are 
built up on a logical formula, so that ‘ergo-pe’ 
means ‘work-person’, and ‘patho-do ergo-pe' 
means 'nurse'. 

Another attempt at a universal language is 
Buxic which was brought out by C.K. 

Ogden in 1930, This is not a new languagic, but an 
attempt to make English easier to learn by reduc¬ 
ing its vocabulary, and in particular by cutting 
down the number of verbs to eighteen. Ogden 
made no changes in grammar or spelling; there 
JS no word used in Basic that is not already 
familiar in standard English. Unfortunately ibc 
result is a little bare. 

No single Iiriversal language has yet captured 
the field. Esperanto has the largest number of 
supporters; but the student of Esperanto can 
ly feel, as yet, that tlie language is gottig to 
be rnuch use to him on his travels. UnfortunatcTy, 
the field is disputed between several dozen rival 
languages, each witii its own point of superiority 
over Its rivals; and the champions of each lan¬ 
guage spend much of their energy quarrclUnE 
witli e.ich Other. If they would aU r^ly round on? 

_ nguage and press for its adoption, tlicy would 
tovc a much better chance of success As it is 
Ihc byinan ,s indhici, unfairly and unwisely, tJ 
wrjtL oft the believers in an international bn- 
guuge as cranlcs. 

Here arc the first ten words of the Lord’s 
Prayer m the principal international languages; 

nrm Sa"*' O Fa. obos, led hluo in sDI,. palaalwJumb* 

nojin,, q^; * 

nomine n sanclifkato. > 4 uo 

sanctilleat 

nomine I lit, 

Paire niA, qua «as «, jji cielo. tua eomg »„ti. 

Speed,^erds: Wl per qu « I celp, salt pj e vI uom. 

Na P.irenta in Umni, tu Nommo gene 


TI-IU $1 itfVTiON: Page 374 , 


fvr all 

UNIVERSAL SUiFRACE is a system ol 
election in which every jdnU citizen has iherighE 
TO vote, Ibi purpose is lo give every member of 
the state a share in the choice of who is to govern, 
and Jl is :in essential part of the miichinery yi 
deim^ralic government. In ihe smallest com¬ 
munities the vote may give I he citizen a pcTsnniil 
part m choosing the chief officials, and even a 
direct ^hare in diKriding the daily questions; of 
government; but in ihc great stales of today, it 
ciiR only give him a part in the election of others 
to carry out this task. As a rncxlem concept^ there 
forCp universal suffrage means voting for candi' 
dates to 3 legislative a^wsembly {and in some 
countries also for certain ofiicialsf. 

S-omc think of the light to vote a? a nalnraf 
right, some regard it as a prlviJcge conferred by 
tlie state, some think of it as one of the citiisen's 
obLigntions^ A democraiie slate may regard die 
vote in any of these ways; yet the second view 
may exclude many citizens frcun the franchise. 
TTie U.S.S.R^, for instance, by its 1935 Constite- 
tion^ gives the vote only to *All persons living by 
productive b hour and of a general uiifity\ In fact 
many so-called democracies, now and in the past- 
have not considered univer^ml suffrage essential 
Of even desirable. 

While the idea of dcniocnicy goes back at lettsL 
to the sixth century universal suffrage in iE5 
fullest sense is a very mixlern concept. Many 
communities have given the vote to all their eiii- 
zens, but this might exclude slaves and the poor’ 
est men; some have reserved the vote for (hose 
of a ceriiiin race or religion; many have had a 
(high) properly qualification; others again have 
demanded Jiteracy. All, until within the 
Mventy years, have excluded women from ihc 
franchise* 

While all these disqualifications have had to be 
abolished before a country can be said to be a 
true democracy, tbe mere insiitution of universal 
sufirage docs not moke o slate democrutic. It i^ 
the nature of the choice iaid before the voter 
which is the tme test of free institutions. In couei- 
iiies which allow no oppesition party^ there may 
he imiveri^l suffrage, but in practice little free¬ 
dom in voting. The voter chooses at most be- 
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tween difTcreni candidates pul forward by the 
ruling party. Other countries may allow free elcc- 
itons to a legislative assembly, but keep this as^ 
sembly virtually powerless; this again is not 
ucFTiocracy. 

Even where there h real freedom of choice this 
freedom may be undone by other means. IJn- 
scrupulouSp Wealthy and powerful men can force 
the cltiicn to vote against his will, however much 
the govcFTuneni intends free choice* Only by sec¬ 
ret l>aUoL (first inir^uced in Australia in 1856) 
can one prevent bribery and threats at election 
bme. There must also be carefLil safeguards 
against rmscoiinting of the votes. Universal suf¬ 
frage m;iy be an empty formula unless these 
Abuses i^e giiurded against. 

rhe history of the extension of the right to vote 
As closely followed the growth of democracy. 

I he first important democracy was founded at 

. H I oenluiy h,a Every 

adult Athenian male who had not been expressly 
Jsenfranchjsed for some grave ofTence was a 
nieinber of the assembly. Not only did he choose 
ircctly those who were to rule (and he might 
'*'cll be chosen himself) he also voted on the 
questions of day-to-day administration, IcgisJa- 
lon and justice. Yet thougti this may seem the 
pfrhx-t example of universal suffrage, a system 
^nich gives every ciii^n a large share in the 
government of the country, in fact the suTTrage 
was not universal. Women, resident aliens and 
slaves had no voice whatever in the conduei of 
On the other hand, the full manhood 
suffrage th^i the Athenians acliieved was not 
gE\eti agam until ihe nineteenth century, 

ne Only finds traces of the idea of manhood 
suffrage ia the Middle Ages, The host of war- 
who signified their acceptance of a new king 
^ere only representatives of the people in the 

ust general suasc^ and iliere was no formal 
voting. 

When, oi in England in tlie thirteenth centuryk 
ih?^ i woj summoned for the lirsL lime, 

I 1^ be some system of electing members. 

I was thought at that time, and for many oen- 
Hes to comCj that the only people worthy of 
lavmg u ahare in the governmeat of the country 
_ epe those who had a share of thecouutiy itself, 
ujs excluded everyone who did not own land 
runv the right to vote. With the coming of the 


Reformauon, however, there was a step back¬ 
wards. Only niemberii of tbc Established Church 
were allow^ to vote. 

It was only with the violent upheavals and 
experiments of major revolufiuns that die idea of 
manhood sulThige was put forward again. The 
first of these to produce the idea wax the Civil 
War between Charles 1 and Farliamenr. In 1649 
a group of Cromwell's soldiers, calling themselves 
the Levellers* put forward a plan to extend the 
rights of ihe individiuil. Ore of the chief points in 
dicrr programme was manhood suffrage. No one 
at that time thought of giving women cqunil 
rights with men: ihe proposal that all men should 
vote was revolutionary enough, and little no sice 
was taken of it. 

During the eighteenth century many ihinkcrs 
were concerned with the idea that men are born 
with cLTtnin rights, and when manhood suffrage 
was again proposed It was ax a natural right, fit 
1776 the American colonies drew up their De- 
ctoration of Independence against Britain: 'We 
hold these truths to be self evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they arc endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights.' It affirms 
tliat all government derive.s itn powers from tlie 
consent of the governed, and that the object of 
govern men t is to guarantee the rights of mad. 
'The consent of ihe governed' might lead, one 
Would think, to universal suffrage. But the men 
w'ho drew up the American Constitution would 
not take this step. They feared that propertykg^ 
Citizens, having nothing to lose, would let them¬ 
selves be tempted by extreme experiments, and 
would be at the mercy of demagogLjes. They were 
also afraid that the poor might use their power 
(o expropriate ihe rich. 

The same motives prcvenlexl the rramcfi of the 
1791 Consutution in France from granting uni¬ 
versal suffnige. In many nespeeLs the French De¬ 
claration of the Rights of Man of 1789, the mani¬ 
festo of the Revolution, echoes the American I>e- 
cl a ration of Independence* It also bases sover¬ 
eignty on the people^s consent and declares all 
meo to be bom equal with inalienable rights. One 
ckiuse in it is interesting: 'Law ix the expression 
of the general wiil. All citizens have the right to 
take part peraonally or througli their represenla- 
lives in its formation/ Yet when it came to put¬ 
ting this doctrine of Liberty* Equalily and 
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Fraternity (q.v.) into practice, the French were as 
fearful for their property as the Americans. The 
franchise was limited by a property qualification 
which excluded from the vote the great majority 
of the artisans of the towns. The Jacobins, when 
they came to power in 1793, drew up a new con¬ 
stitution giving manhood suffrage, but pleaded 
the war emergency as an excuse for not putting it 
into operation. 

It is the nineteenth century which is the great 
era of progress towards universal suffrage. It was 
a time in which the unenfranchised were fighting 
for general emancipation, and the vote was one 
among the many rights they acquired. 

Poverty and unemployment urged the pro¬ 
pertyless on to fight for a share in the government. 
Dissenters claimed equal rights with Churchmen. 
The humanitarian movement worked to free the 
slaves, and women worked to free themselves. 

In England occupiers of leasehold property 
swelled the number of voters further after the 
1832 Reform Act; and by successive Acts in 1867 
and 1884 the suffrage was extended to all male 
householders. 

Meanwhile in the United States two major dis¬ 
qualifications were removed. After the Civil War 
slavery was abolished, and by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution negroes 
were enfranchised (1866). 

Still women were deprived of the vote. New 
Zealand was the first country to give it to them, 
in 1893. It was not until after the First World 
War that Britain and the United States followed 
suit. The U.S.A. gave votes to women in 1920, 
and England gave it in 1918 to ratepayers and 
wives of ratepayers over thirty, withholding total 
enfranchisement of women until 1928. 

Nevertheless, universal suffrage is still not a 
world-^‘de practice. Several countries, includ¬ 
ing Switzerland, still refuse to enfranchise women. 
In much of Africa the negro’s liberty to vote is 
still extremely limited. Certain countries, includ¬ 
ing Brazil and Chile, demand that voters should 
be able to read. Most Western countries however 
only admit disqualification through incapabili¬ 
ties such as minority, lunacy, or imprisonment. 

While the process of emancipation which has 
brought extensions of the franchise is still going 
on, in the great western democracies universal 
suffrage has been achieved; it seems that it will 


only be a question of time before all countries 
claiming to be democracies follow their ex¬ 
ample. 


The Ideal Nowheres 

UTOPIA means in common usage an imagi¬ 
nary, ideal state. It means also the Utopia of 
Thomas (not yet Sir Thomas) More, written in 
Latin, and first published in Louvain in 1516. 

It is not difficult to see why it became the pro¬ 
totype of all later utopias, although it was not it¬ 
self the first. There had been Plato’s Republic, 
there had been St Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. 
The approach to the first was philosophical, not 
primarily imaginative. The origin of the second 
was cataclysmic, the sacking of Rome. Moreover, 
the title and concept of the City of God not only 
marked St Augustine’s ideal order as unique, but 
also implied a sanction for the ideal which is in¬ 
consistent with the total lack of reality expected 
of a utopia. 

From internal evidence, and as a classical 
scholar and philosopher respected by the greatest 
of his contemporaries. More must have read the 
Republic, he had lectured on the De Civitate. 
But although he drew on both, he imparted 
qualities to the Utopia which made it different in 
kind from its predecessors. He gave it the setting 
of a story; he began its writing as a diversion; 
and, above all, the state which he described was 
not only an ideal state, it was specifically non¬ 
existent. His Utopia was not a cu (good) place, 
but an ou (not) place. The meaning since acquired 
by the adjective ‘utopian’ is thus etymologically 
and historically correct. 

At the time when More wrote the Utopia he was 
approaching a turning point in his career. In the 
nineteen years since coming down from Oxford 
he had been called to the Bar, become the friend 
of Colet and Erasmus, been diverted from monas¬ 
tic aspirations to marriage, had four children and 
married again, and attained to an income three 
times the then salary of the Lord Chancellor. 
During the four years which followed the pub¬ 
lication of the Utopia he was appointed Master of 
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Requests and sworn of the Privy Council, at¬ 
tended his king to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
and was knighted and made Under-Treasurer. 

The turning point was his acceptance in 1515, 
‘at the suit and instaunce of the English Mer- 
chauntes’, of membership of a difficult trade lega¬ 
tion to the Low Countries. It was ‘to while away 
time’ during a period of waiting while on this 
mission that he wrote with careful polish the 
second book of the Utopia - the part which con¬ 
tains the main account of his imaginary country. 
The positive part of the book can thus be re¬ 
garded as a return to the youthful interest of the 
young humanist who had lectured on the De 
Civitatey and between whose seriousness and 
jeux (Tesprit his friends found it difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish. 

The first book of the Utopia was more quickly 
written on his return to London. It provided the 
fictional setting for the account already written, 
and an opportunity for the topical comments of 
the lawyer on the use of the death penalty for 
theft, and the social evils of enclosure and dis¬ 
possession which drove men to steal. According 
to Erasmus, his reason for publishing the Utopia 
was to point out ‘what was amiss in the state, 
especially in his own England’. 

Politically and economically, Utopia was a 
form of oligarchical communism. There was a 
distinction between ‘handicraftes men’, whose six 
hours’ work was enough to produce plenty, and 
an ‘ordre of the learned’ from which were chosen 
ambassadors, priests, rulers and finally the prince 
himself; although, by the commendation of the 
priests and secret election by the lowest level of 
rulers, the manual worker might be transferred 
from one group to the other in recognition of 
earnest and diligent study in spare hours. The 
lowest level of rulers, who alone were directly 
elected, were responsible chiefly for seeing that 
no one, not so exempted, was idle. 

It was by these that the real rulers were elected, 
and ‘lightly they chaunge them not’. Houses were 
rotated by lot at ten-year intervals, and necessary 
equipment taken by the head of the household 
without payment or authority from common 
stores. Gold was despised; priests were of exceed¬ 
ing holiness, ‘and therefore very few’ ; and there 
were few laws and no lawyers. Bondmen were 
conveniently obtained from wrong-doers, not 


only in their own country, but from other coun¬ 
tries which for the most part were glad to be rid 
of them. 

For the fighting of wars there was available an 
unpleasing race of mercenaries, who fought 
‘hardeley, fyerslye, and faythefullye’, and the 
more of them were killed, the better the Utopians 
thought it. They had also the advantage of a 
neighbouring land, with empty space in which 
new towns could be built, usually with the agree¬ 
ment of the inhabitants, but if necessary making 
war. There were ‘dyvers kyndes of religion’, and 
a decree of toleration, the case for which is argued 
solidly and at some length. It may be noted, how¬ 
ever, that atheists were considered to have been 
kindly treated in being deprived merely of civil 
rights; they were counted ‘not in the numbre of 
men’, and were despised by all. 

The interest of many later utopias is concen¬ 
trated on particular aspects of organized exis¬ 
tence on which their authors held strong views. 
Thus Campanella’s Civitas SoUs (1623) is notable 
for original views on education. The mechanical 
arts and physical sciences received a new em¬ 
phasis, and no value was placed on ‘considera¬ 
tion of the dead signs of things’, and little on 
knowledge of languages, for which interpreters 
provided a working substitute. Bacon’s New At- 
lantis (published posthumously in 1629) consists 
only of that part of his envisaged ideal common¬ 
wealth which most appealed to him: his design 
for a model college ‘instituted for the interpreting 
of nature’, and operating both through the con¬ 
duct of experiments and the collection of in¬ 
formation from other countries’. It is of some 
current interest that the conclusions drawn from 
research were to be disclosed to the state only if 
the college thought this desirable. 

Samuel Butler’s Erewhoriy or Over the Range 
(1872) is, in effect, rather a satire of contemporary 
manners than a true utopia. With William Mor¬ 
ris’s News from Nowhere (1891), the stage is 
reached when the ‘nowhere’ quality belongs 
rather to the title than to the intention; its first 
publication having been in the monthly organ, 
Commonwealy of the Socialist League. Up to this 
period the imagining of ideal commonwealths had 
been an intellectual exercise, divorced from the 
world of reality, influential rather in ideas than 
as a contribution to practical statecraft. When, 
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howcvLT. the attempt is made to rcaiize the ideal, 
a possible new f6|e is opened for ibe ima^na- 
live writer, that of the satirizing critic. Thus we 
find In George Orwell's Animal Farm, ihc story 
of s utopia that went wrong. 

[i.(.usTRATiON: Page 73. 


Every jneture. tfUs o story 

UTPrCTURA POESIS-'A poem is a speak¬ 
ing picture; a picture is a silent poem.' According 
to Plutarch, the Greek poet Simonides (c. 556- 
468 n.c.) was responsible for this aphorism. 

None of the early writers on the theory of art 
would liave put on this remark the weight which 
it was later to carry. Plato, in the tenth book of 
77re Jiepuhfic, poin ts out the relationship bciween 
the two arts in dial both poeuy and painting, be¬ 
ing one degree t^trther removed from renUty than 
carpentry or other crafb (poetry making use of 
fiction and painting of illusion), are also in some 
ways inferior to them. Aristotle makes use of the 
analogy, aoceptittg it as a commonplace of criti¬ 
cism, The Roman poet Horace, writing in the first 
Century echoes Simonides' remark almost 
casually in Itijii 'Epistle on the Art of Poetry': 

Ul pTclunt poesLi: eric quoe, si propitJui s!« 

Tc cAphi ma]^... 

A poem u like a pklure; one wilT charm you more ihe 
fwiiwr you iiiintl; inmher if you siand away frojn ii; this 
w'li prefer to ranain In the sheJe, she oiher would rather 
be s«n in the [iBht.acd dises not fear the jtic«e'i critical 
scnjTlny, ^ wilt please once only; the oilier, ihoush 
istn len wUI cantinu^ lo ycnj. 

Tlicsc views were, however, expressed before 
separation of the ‘fine* from the ‘usefiiP arts; be¬ 
fore even the more ancient and deeply rooted 
division between the 'libeml* and 'maniinl' arts 
had achieved any definitfon. 

On the old view poetry and painting bad much 
the ^mc status. They were both ‘a method of 
making sotncihlng*, and here, Jti spite of other 
differences, they were equal with carpentry Or 
shoemaking. 

Music and rhetoric and the other liberal arts 
existed on a more abstract level. And aliliough 


the 'libcr<ir arts had a kind of 'matiual* incarna¬ 
tion - singing or instrumental playing Iti the case 
of music - they dealt with a larger field; 1 lugh of 
St Victor (1096-U41), a hymnologist and ihcO' 
logtan, gives some idea of its scope in hts sum¬ 
mary of the tcachingofBoethiLu (c. a. r>. 480-534); 

The parts of muiic are first, the music of ihe univer^r. 
second the muiu: ofhunun txJiies, and third, inafrumenul 
music. Of the parts oT the music of the universe, one is in 
rhe clenicnts, one in ihe heavenly bodies, oew in ilw 
drsnen uf time. Of ihnsc which arc in the clcmcnis, nne 
consuls in weight, the second In number, the thinl in 
measure... Human music Is partly in the soul and panly 
In the body, partly in the conneciian beiween ihe two ... 
restnjnKntaJ music is panly in ttrikina ^ as in limbrcb 
andstrinei; partly m wind, as in pipm .snd or^ant; partly 
in rhe void;, us in. sonss and chants. 

Tilt idea of the universal harmony stated in 
such precise terms made up the ‘theory' of music, 
to which its 'practice’ was related as riie sunken 
part of tlie iucherg js related to the visible part. 
Gutdo of Arezao (c, 990), a Rcrmdietinc monk and 
the reputed inventor of five-siavo notation, as¬ 
serted that the musician's competence depended 
on his acquaintance with theories such as that of 
Boethius: ‘It is not skill (orj) which makes the 
true aingier, but learning (^ocfrmn); he who sings 
what he does not understand must be called a 
brute {bestia}/ The hierarchical arrangement of 
the arts meant both that it w'as possible lo estab' 
IJsli a working relation between ihciii, and that it 
was dilficult to Confuse their function. When tlic 
great Florentine architect, Leone Baplista Al¬ 
berti, wrote to his collaborator, Mattco dci’ Fasti 
in 1454 protestirtg against the latter’s modifica¬ 
tion of hia design: ‘You s« how the dimensions 
and proportions of the pilasters are generated; if 
you change them, you will make a discord in all 
this music', he was cicnriy referring to what 
Boetliius would have classified as 'music of the 
universe'. It was Madiunc dc Stael {1766-1817j, 
the French novelist and monda/ne, who first 
hinted at the cliangcd relation betweea the two 
arts, when she remarked that ‘space was, as it 
were, a frozen music’. Goethe also said ‘archi¬ 
tecture is petrified music'. The hierarchical rela* 
lion has beon replaced by the Idea that iliese two 
arts, both being ‘methods of making something*, 
arc parallel both tedinicully and in their emo¬ 
tional impuL-i. 
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Ljiter in the nineteenLh ventur)' the idea that all 
artj aspire to the condition of music became 
popular; in fnct, the Gentian architect Erich 
Mendelssohn ()SS7-]452) ^vc drawings of his 
urchitectural phantasies such names as 'Bach’s 
Toccata and fugue in D Minor', while the icr* 
mmology used by many npologislfi for ‘abstract' 
an approaches dangerously near the language of 
music;il criticism. 

The lag that every picture tells a story has. since 
the beginning of the century, been the object of 
ridicule. This tag is in fact a rather distant rela¬ 
tive of Horace's remark. The practice of drawing 
up lilcrary programmes for plastic works of art 
had bcc^c common early in the Middle Ages; 
tile notion liial cecleslasticat authorities had a 
right to direct, control or inspire the literary ‘con¬ 
tent’ of a picture or supervise the decoration of n 
building was given tlic status of a cunou law at 
the second council of Nicuea (787), was usually 
interpreted generously. Clerics drew' up the pro¬ 
gramme for the iniDges which a building WOS 10 
cany, and were often called to decide matters of 
symbolic colour, or the mathernatTcat symbolism 
^hich should underlie a system of proportion. 

This mctluxl of working was wry much taken 
fur gran led, and was carried through beyond the 
hfiterth century, BoUioeUi (1444-1 SlB) was on 
artist who made use of such literary collaboration 
in secular pictures such as the ‘primavera’. But 
the most Important examples arc the ‘Slanze’, the 
senes of rooms in the Vatican palace, frescoed by 
RapliacI (1483-1520) and his pupils, which obey 
a most cIh borate and involved scheme, involving 
not only Uic separate painiinp in detail, but also 
UiB relation between them. The indication of 
symbolic schemes was unfortunately boiled down 
tu a Ulcral and sometimes rather shivish copying 
of narrative accounts in painting. 

It was at this time, in the seventeenth century, 
that Horace’s remark was so frcqucnlly used by 
writers on art. One of the most important theor¬ 
ists, the Krcnch painter Charles du Frestioy 
Hfil 1-1668), opened his De Arte CrrapWra, a dis- 
^‘rtatbn on painting in Latin verse, with the 
Homtian quotation; the hook was widely read 
and discussed; Drj^den had translated it within 
thirty years Of publicalion, and iw'o further trans¬ 
lations in English verse followed in the course of 
the eighteenth century. 


As against the theorcUciins of the academics in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth octitttrics, the 
writers of the romantic movement hrst sought to 
define the limits of literature .ind poetry. Gott¬ 
hold Bphraim Lessing (172^1781), in his Loo- 
pointed out that paitvtitis described the re¬ 
lation between objects, while ptjeiry dealt with 
events; and whereas tlic two arts overlapped 
slightly, ilieir aims were very different. This reas¬ 
onable distinction whs taken to its extreme too 
soon: many painters deliberately sloughed off die 
preoccupation with conlcnt. Landscape and the 
'stilt life' study absorbed an increasing amount of 
artistic output; and whereas these subjects had 
some literary motive in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, they had lost any such connota¬ 
tion by the beginning of the eighteenth. With 
the departure of the 'intcJligible' suhjett ihc 
artist devoted an increasing proportion of his 
energy to the development of his technique as 
the only means of expression, and in fact a large 
proportion of the literary discussion of art during 
the nineteenth century is concerned with ques¬ 
tions of technique. 

The Impressionists particularly, although they 
had very much personal contact with writers and 
poets, were rarely influenced by them in choice 
of subject or the treatment; in England the pre- 
Raphael ite Brotherhood alone had very strong 
literary connexions. A new vitality was given to 
the link between literature and painting tJirough 
the cubist and futurist movements at the begin¬ 
ning of this century'; some CUbist painters, not¬ 
ably PinjsSQ and Juan Gris (1887-1927), used 
words from popular songs os patterns in their 
pictures, as lettering bad been used in classical, 
Byzantine, and medieval painting. The leading 
poet of the movement, Gujllaume Apollinaire 
(1880-1918). revived the device uf the Calli- 
gramine, a poem written or printed into a shape 
connected with iLs subject-matter; a device 
had been particularly popular in late Hdlcnisiie 
times, and In the clcvemh, sixteenth, and seven- 
tecnih centuries. 

Although Europeati art never achkved we 
close link hetween literature and painting which 
characterizes Chinese and Japanese art. Where 
calligraphy and painting share the common 
technique of watcrpo^^*^^ with a brush, their 

development, certainly until tlie scv'cnteenth 
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century, shows many parallels. Although few 
modern writers or painters would give their alle¬ 
giance to such a slogan as ‘Every picture tells a 
story’, yet the preoccupation with content has 
lately become a much more important issue than 
at any time in the last three hundred years. 


V 


No entrails entombed in entrails 

VEGETARIANISM began, apparently, in 
the Golden Age. Many of its devotees have 
looked forward to a return of this period; all of 
them have consciously pursued the Good Life. 
T^e vegetarian ethic has constantly been asso¬ 
ciated with a religious or at any rate an idealistic 
outlook, whether sung by Ovid or by General 
Booth. Its exponents have ably argued the incom¬ 
patibility of the slaughterhouse with any kind of 
Utopia - and Utopianism, whether romantic 
(Rousseau) or transcendental (Buddha), is their 
common ground. 

The definition of a vegetarian is simple: he is 
‘one who on principle abstains from any form of 
animal food, or at least such as is obtained by the 
direct destruction of life’. The words ‘on prin¬ 
ciple’ eliminate the many millions who go with¬ 
out meat from circumstance rather than choice. 
These appear in Vegetarian propaganda as argu¬ 
ments to refute the charge of crankiness and to 
answer doubtsaboutnutriment(thestamina of the 
Chinese coolies is most often quoted) - but their 
vegetarianism has no capital letter. It is not an 
Idea. 

As to ‘direct destruction of life’ - this splits 
vegetarians into two groups: the ordinary ones, 
and the Vegans (sometimes called Fruitarians), 
who shrink from complidty in the destruction, or 
even use, of any animal life at all. They have been 


described by one eminent Vegetarian as the spear¬ 
head of the movement. They advocate a diet of 
fruit, nuts, vegetables and grains, and encourage 
the use of alternatives to all products of animal 
origin; this means that they exclude dairy pro¬ 
duce and even honey. The Vegan Society issues 
lists of products, including cosmetics and polishes, 
which can safely be bought by Vegans. 

But the majority of Vegetarians abstain only 
from fish, flesh and fowl - though in the Order of 
the Golden Age, founded at Paignton in 1904, 
Associate Members, as distinct from Compan¬ 
ions of the Order, were allowed to eat net-caught 
fish. 

The Vegetarian Idea has always been based on 
three major causes: health, economy and morals. 
The first is the simplest. Vegetarians point out 
that animals sometimes have communicable 
diseases, such as parasites or T.B., and that the 
flesh of artificially fed animals is full of excretory 
substances. A vegetarian diet is said to produce 
superior stamina and resistance to disease. 
Meat-eating is regarded as the source of most 
physical impurities, and Shelley went so far as 
to say that it was because Prometheus stole fire 
to cook meat that the vulture (disease) fastened 
eternally upon his liver. 

The belief in Vegetarian longevity may be 
traced back to tales of the mythical Hyperbor¬ 
eans, who lived to be a thousand. But they dwelt 
‘beyond the reach of cold and storms’. More 
acceptable is Shelley’s note on Old Parr, who, 
‘healthy as the wild animals, attained to the age 
of 152 years’. An Italian, Luigi Cornaro, having 
ruined his stomach by youthful gourmandizing, 
was forced to go on so spare a vegetarian diet 
that doctors thought he would never sec the end 
of the fifteenth century. He died in his 101st 
year - 1566. 

Physical fitness is also testified by the records of 
many Vegetarian athletes. 

Economy: this includes both the social and the 
personal. It is asserted that the assimilable nutri¬ 
ment from a given weight of vegetable foods will 
cost less than the same nutriment in flesh foods; 
also that one acre of cultivable land under fruit 
and vegetables will produce from two to twenty 
times as much food as if the same land were used 
for cattle. Seneca pointed out that the vast quan¬ 
tity of lives one stomach absorbs represents the 
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^dcviLsUtJcin of land and ^a\ Modem Vegetar¬ 
ians agree. 

There is perhaps an aura of cojnplacem Good 
Works about some of the pamphlets published 
in the cighteen^eiglities and eigMcen-nlneLics - 
The Adv^nia^s of a Vegetarian Diet in Work¬ 
houses and Prlsiinii": ‘Cheap Dinners for School 
Children'' ^ Ihc Dietary of [he Troops": Tlic 
Bust Diet for a Working Man\ etc. But they did 
praciiscwhatthey preaclitd: even in ISM* *How to 
Civc on l/-a Weeic’ must have entailed frugality. 

The economy of plain living Jeailg naturally to 
the morality of high thinking. The moral reasons 
for Vegetarianism are strong: ‘Thou shah not 
kUr, says the Bible, The Vegetarian contends that 
icp murder an animal is sin« and that to cat meat is 
to have^ however indircedy^ what Emerson 
called "complicity" in murdcn Compassion and 
meat-eating are contrudiclory — ironically so 
when^ with ^entrails entombed in entrails^ the 
meat-calcr calls himself an animat laver. To 
condone pain is bad for tlie character; lo kill is 
warlike. Vegetarianism is a prerequisite of the 
peaceful slate. Rousseau aisserted ih^i meat- 
eaters were more cruel and ferocious people than 
Vegetarians, and Shdlcy blamed mcat-ea ling for 
ihe irritabilities "that make a hell of domestic 
yih\ as well as for the more sombre and sensa- 
imnai vices of tyrants from Nero to Napoleon 
(But Hiller was a VegetarianO 
The morality of Vegetarianism insists on tem- 
^rance as well as compassion. Over-eating, says 
Pythagoras, makes the fiery particle canh-bound; 
Mason ills, some 500 years later, declares that the 
vapour engendered by meet-eating 'is turbid ^nd 
darkens the souF. Physical disgust at bloodshed 
goes With moral or intellectual disgust at glutlony, 
wlicther of the elaborate Roman or of the Yahoo 
kind. Every period of gastrouomical excess has 
produced its Converts to Vcgclarianisni, Self-^ 
control IS an essential condition of the Good 
Ufc. But this need not he bleak: the early Chris¬ 
tians abstained from flesh on the principle of 
5elf-mortiacation» hut the Vegetarian today has 
^ ^od stock of recipe books. 

^ This moral, econcmijc and health-conscious 
iBca Tn:iy have begun simply as a revulsion apinst 
sacerdotal practices. There were Orphic SocictieSp 
probably vegetarian, in Greece in the seventh or 
Eighth centuries B.c* The first recorded anti-flesli 


association in the Westtm world was founded 
by Pythagoras at Croton, before 500 hx. This 
association p consisting basically of 300 carefully 
chosen young men, was ridiculed in a play by 
Alexis, which is said to have caused inextinguish¬ 
able laughter. Later, the laughter turned nasty, 
and the society"s headquarteni were set on fire 
by an exasperated mob. Pythagoras escapedp 
and lived to tame bear by introducing it to a 
vegeturbn diet. 

Piato^ some one hundred years luter, got the 
nickname 'fig-Iovcr\ and introduced the Vege¬ 
tarian idea into hb Republic, The workers nre 
presented in a circle of songs and garlands, eating 
loaves of barley aud wheal with salh oiivcs, 
cheese, boiled onions, cabbage, figs, peas, beans 
and nuts. 

Hippocrates, Seneca and Pluiarcli were Vege¬ 
tarians. Plutarch wrote a passionate essay on 
Flcsh-^lingt in which he defied meat-eaters to 
kill iheir own food, spoke of the table "spread 
with the mangled Ibrms of dead bodies^ and 
likened tlic preparation of meat with vinegar and 
spice to the embalming of a human corpse. 
PhiloHirAtus condemned clothing derived from 
butchery, and Porphyrius maintained tliat a 
vegetarian diet was the key to freedom of ihc 
souJ. 

To come nearer home, Sir Tiiomas More advo¬ 
cated Vegetarianism, also John Evelyn, James 
Thomson, Lord Chesterfield, Oliver Goldsmith 
andi ofeoursep Shelley. On the Continent there 
werCp among others, RoujLseau, VolLairCp St 
Pierre (of the Vegeiarian romance 'Paul ct Vir- 
gink"), Lamartine, Schopenhauer. 

The growth of the humanitarian outlook jn the 
eigliteentii century seems to have eneoumged 
Vegetarianism; in the nineteenth century it had 
advanced in En^and so far as to be able to form 
itself into a society^ at Ramsgate in 1^147* This 
was ihe first British organization of its kind; in 
IBS8 Ihc London Vegetarian Society became an 
independent body, Tn the same year one of the 
most distinguished scientific exponents, Anna 
Kingsford, died, and the first issue of 7 he 
wospublishedp price one penny. There 
are now four Vegetarian periodicals in Britainp 
and a Ministry of Food census of raiioTi books in 
1952 established that there were over 89,000 
registered Vegetarians in this country. The 
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InEemational Vegetarinn Union incorporate 
sociedu all over the world 

Ail Buddhists arc Vcgelarians; so art: msinv 
menthers of Indian sects, some Roman Catholics 
and the Seventli-Day AdventisL^. Among famous 
adherents to the principle are Leonardo da Vinci, 
Socrales^ Wcslcy^ Wagner (in theory), I’oJstoy, 
Gandhi^ Shaw^ Albert Einstein and Albert 
Schweitzer, 

Some of tJie ^itrietc^t Vcgeliirians have coni- 
demned not only mpal and all animal products^ 
but also stimulants such os tdeohoh tea and 
co(Tec: condimcTiUi, sedatives, tobacco, medicine 
and minerals. But the movement has rnoni for 
more convivial spirits, as long as they agree that 
human teeth, not generally long, conical, sharp 
and uneven, are not meant for the tearing of 
flesh. 

Some Vegetarians do tear flesh for the sake of 
soetaJ etiquette - hut the true adherent must be 
able to rest in peace under Pope's line: 

No nairUec clothed hun, and no murder ted. 


TAe rtVjgiii liirik 

The VIRGIN BIRTJJ is one of the de Jide 
beliefs of the Roman CaihoNe Church concern¬ 
ing the niimculoiui conception of Jesus Christ, 
Parthenogenesis, parturition wldiout previous 
fertilization of tJie femHlc by the maJe^ though in 
some creatures theoretically possible, is held by 
scientists not to be possible in man. 

Many Christians* however, believe that virgin 
birth did in fact ixx-ur once in the history of the 
human mct[ they believe it happened miracu¬ 
lously when Jsatis Christ was bora. Their belief 
is based on various gospel statements; the first 
being part of the word^ which St Matthew says 
were spoken to S| Joseph by an angel when St 
Joseph had first rcali^^d that hisbetrothed, Mary, 
woii pregnant, and was thinking diat he must 
somehow bide her shame. 1 he second 'God sent 
ihe Angel Gabriel to a city of Galikf: called 
Nazareth, where a virgin dwelt’ is from St Luke's 
version of the ATmunctation when on angel told 
Mary that she was to have a child. 


Although the in ten Li on of tlic writers of thesr 
gospels is clear from these and other staiemcnL^ 
yet it is not easy to build up an entirely irresis¬ 
tible case for the Virgin Birth, as a historicHil 
fact. Still, the historical witness to the Virgin 
Birth fs in fact stronger than the historical wit¬ 
ness to many oilier incidents which are univer¬ 
sally held to have ciccurred. In the first Christian 
ccnlurics no doubt was evyr rai^kCd as lO Mar)''> 
virginily. It wasckarly held to be proven beyond 
any sliudow of doubL 

St Ignatius of Antioch (a.d. 107) wrote: ^iesus 
Christ WHS bom of Mary, in irtith according to 
descent from David, but by the Holy Spirit.' St 
Justin, not long after, also spoke of the 'virgin 
birth’. Innumerable other witnesses confirm the 
belief which was in fact enshrined in the two best 
known circds, the Aposllcs^ Creed and the Ni- 
cenc Creed. The latter says that Jesus 'was in¬ 
carnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin M^ry. 
and was made Reveren cc for Mary reached 
its clinfia^ at the Council of Ephesus in the fourth 
century where she was called ^the mother of 
God’. 

frislorically this might be seen as the conclu¬ 
sion of a gcncniily held suppoiiition, not really n 
statement of certainty so much a's u witness to 
popular belief. ThcologiKilly from the Christian 
point of view U is seen as a recognition of a truili 
always implicit m the revelation left by 
Chrisl and his apostles, Tlie Church, acting ht- 
falliblyp guided by the Holy Gho.st, declared that 
Mary was truly the moilier of God. Virginity 
was essential to this definition. Jeatis was truly 
God, and, in being Muiy^'s child, he wais not a 
child of her husband but her child through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit will 
come upon thee, and the power of the most high 
Will overshadow thee' are the words reported by 
St Luke to have been said by the angel to Mary. 
Tlie doctrine clearly has an integral place in the 
central Christian doctrine of the incarnation^ 
the word made flesh. 

The doctrine filled a complc]:^ psychological 
need in man, and liad its forerunners, or shadows, 
or 'types', in the various myths of virgin births, 
earth goddesses and so fnrth. The early Fathet^ 
of the Churcb called Mary ’The Second Eve. 
thus giving her n plaice of primacy over the whole 
human race; they looked back to the description 
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of Eve in Gcfjcsis as ‘The Mother of all ILvipg^ 
Mary became thcolagieally and |a>puJar1y The 
mother of men’. The idea was enshrined in the 
wfirds of Jcsuij Christ from the cross by which he 
gave Mary as a mother to St John, and he as a 
!^oll fo her. perhaps the most moving words in 
the whole Bible. 


When JeHJi ihcrdbre saw hii mother^ and the dis¬ 
ciple by, whom he loved, he soiUi tin to his 

trwihcr^ Woman behold ihy son! Then sasth he to the 
disdplcr Behold ihy mother I And from ifwr hour ihat 
tirscipfc took her unto his own home. 

In ihe West the idea of Mary's virginity has 
(funded inwards a rather narrow cqnocpiion of 
"parity". &tii the essence of iht idea bas been re¬ 
tained in die consecration of virgins to God in 
ihc religious life. 

TTieoIogfcally the virgin birth is also related to 
the idea of Mary^s perfection^ not essentially htii 
symbolically. Virginity is a sign of man’s com¬ 
plete oUering of himself to God, of his pcrfccii- 
bilily^ although it is not an essential part of Such 
an offering or such perfectibility. Mary is held to 
he perfect through her immaculate conception 
tq.v.) which is sometimes popularly confused 
with the virgin births but w^fUch refers in fact to 
Mary's freedom from sin from the momeni of 
her conception in the ordinary fashion in the 
w'Omb of her mother. Vir^nity became a symbol 
«f Mary's perfection, whilst her nominal mar¬ 
riage to St Jofieph preven ted it from casting a slur 
«n marringc, 

Ncvertlieless the virgin birth has in fat.^ led to 
a general Jack of theological attention to the 
sacrament of marriagCp and to a long tradition of 
scorn and contempt umcjn^t theologians gener¬ 
ally for the specifically sexual relationship. 
Popul^ly jt has led to a mixture of inhuman ond 
^scntially unchrtsiian puritan!sm and debased 
Sentimental adulation of Mary. 

Today theologians are at pains to move a step 
forward to integrate the idea of virginity at u 
deeper level into Christian thought and practice, 
to develop its implicationst for die doctrine of the 
incarnation as applied lo man> to promote con¬ 
versely a deeper and more rcligiotos respect for 
the sacrament of marriage. 


Whai u Life? 

VITALISM^ no less than its opposite ihcoiy, 
Mechanism, is an attempt to exploju the nature 
of Life. 

The question 'Whal is life?’ has been asked in 
every age. It j£ a question distinct from ‘What is 
existence?^ or ‘What is human destiny?*, tltough 
ihesc larger quesdons obviously include the bio¬ 
logical one. [ he enquiry into the nature of vi(^l 
received a particular stimulus from 
the publication of the evolu lion ary theory by 
Darwin in 1859. And although the mechanist- 
vitalist conuroversy dates at least from die time of 
Plato and Aristotle, It w^as bound to assume a 
new urgency with the development of the modern 
science of genetics. Finally^ since the theory of 
evulutiou involved a wholesale readjustment of 
□lan^s outlook on the worldj the scientists tended 
TO have recourse to philosophical terminology to 
give respectability und plausibility to their con¬ 
clusions. So ViUdism and Mcchanisin are theories 
propounded by biologists in language borrowxd^ 
perhaps some what hastily^ from philosophy. 

The assumptions of Mechanism are that the 
phenomena of life are explicable wholly in 
physico-chemical terms an explanation which 
has the merit of simplicity. Yet in spite of the 
popularity of materialist phitosophics today, few 
scientists have embraced Mechanism tvithoui 
reservation. Most scientists proceed on the as- 
sumption, cautiously advano^, that Mechanism 
is merely the most Ukely hypothesis lo expiaiu 
life* Such hesitancy is undcrsiandabie. For a 
study of organic life reveals certain prncci.'ics for 
which a physico-chemical explaiiation seems in¬ 
adequate, repfod action, for example. There ii 
another powerful reason for calling the mechan¬ 
istic theory in doubt. If the phenomena of life 
prove to have a wholly materialist origin^ then 
all belief in ‘spiritual values" collapses, fo accept 
a spiritual explanation of the universe is lo refuse 
to admit tliat life can be a mere cloak for the 
play of chance material forces. 

So the quarrel between Vitalism and Mechan¬ 
ism centred chiefly round the problctn nf yalu^. 
In order to allow a 'place' for spirit, certain bio¬ 
logists of the late nineteenth century, parikularly 
H. Dricsoh {IS67-1941J, advanced a theory^ which 
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was ndiher wholly mechanistic a or w holly 
*spmtualistic\ To this thc^jry Dricsch gave the 
name of Vklalism. The Vitalist admitted that the 
laws of physics and chemistry cTcpbined much 
of the working of the organism. But hot every¬ 
thing, Above all, they could not account for that 
aspect of the organism which di^linguishcd h 
most sirikingly from inorganic process ^ its 
dynamism. In uddilinn to phys^co^:hemicnl fac¬ 
tors, thereforOp Drelsoh maintained dial another 
force must be at work. Given the remarkable 
capacity of organisms and even embryos to re- 
pin their form after suffering material da map, 
It appeared that this force mnst be non-material 
in character, 7o And a suitable name for it was 
not easy. At fir:!il Drlcseh ventured to call it a 
*50ur. Later, he spoke of a "psychoid\ Finally, he 
revived tlic Arisiolctian term of entikehy^ The 
e^ifctechy was the power wliereby organismi^ 
dcvclnped and m^iinUiined their form. Being 
spiritna] or at least psychological in character^ 
i^tich a power could not be directly observed. Al¬ 
though operaiing from ouLiidc it somehow 
'worked itself into spaced where its fesulLs be¬ 
came visible in a coherent structune. In other 
words, the ef^telechy was a metaphysical or meta- 
biobgical concept. Vltaiism was the doctrine 
whereby Hfc was conceived as a spiritual force, 
Oriesch's theory, which C[r;ftcd a stir in the 
field of science and philosophy alike, was de¬ 
veloped, and it was also bitterly attacked. 
In 1911* the German-Amencan physiologist 
Jacques Loeb declared that the aruhcjai produc¬ 
tion of life was only a matter of time. To such 
scientists, Vitalism represented the abandon- 
mcni of the experimental and descriptive (j.e, the 
enipiflcaJ) nicihod of investigation in favour of 
mere word^spinhing. If MechaoisTn could not be 
proved, at least it was the theory most com¬ 
mendable to common sense. 

The history of thought has repeatedly shown 
that when one scientific theory remains irrecon¬ 
cilably opfwsed to another. The reason is that 
both iheories stem from a more ftindameutal 
'dualism'. The dualism is a philosophical one. 
Many scientists would declare that their work is 
pursued independently of all philosophical con¬ 
siderations. iliis is an illusion. While their ex¬ 
periments arc no doubt conducted wkh purely 
practical ends in view, the explanathn of what 


they ore doing is made m terms of current philo 
sophical ideas. Desenrtes is regarded as ouc of 
the founder^ of the modem smcnilfic i^pirii be¬ 
cause his theory of the relation between the soul 
and the body - between ’spirit' and ‘matter" - tins 
become die framework within which scientisE^ 
whether physicists, biologists^ or psychologist, 
do their Thinking". The centred feature of Uci 
cartes’s theory is that while the soul lives 'in' the 
body, its spiritual nature isdilTcrent in kind from 
the material which it animates. To use the ex¬ 
pression made popular in Gilbert Ryle's book 
The Con^epi of Afind^ Descartes originated thi: 
myth of The ghost in the machine". With this jn 
mind, it can be seen how the vitalist-mechanisi 
controversy bus been played out in Cart^iEan 
terms, in respect of its phySko-cbemical com- 
pu^tloii the organism Ij a mechanism. But some¬ 
thin g must set the machine going and ensure its 
maintenance. This is the Tlie enieleHn 

is the spiritual ^ghost' whose activity^ though un¬ 
observable, is dodudble from its cfTocts. The soul 
Inducnces the body and interacts with it. 

Just as Descartes provides no satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of how the mind-btKly interaction took 
place, so the Vitalists ne\^f provided a satisfac¬ 
tory explanation of how the eFiielechy^ inhabiting 
the organisiUp causes k to act "organically*. Tu 
meet tliJ.s oilicrwist: intractable difficulty^ certain 
biologists abandoned Vitalism in favour of 
tJicory tc&i imbued with mysticijaro. Tllis theoo' 
was Holisrn or Organicism, Holism, a term dc- 
rived from the Creek, slg^iifying the science of 
the ‘Whole*. In order to combine the experi¬ 
mental approach with a non-materialist explana¬ 
tion of life, rneti such as J.B. Haldane, J.A. 
Thumpson, I G. Woodger, Von Bcrialanffy, and 
J.C. Smuts (the statesaian) have sought to show 
that the organisrn, though explicable in terms of 
physics and chemistry^ derives its siguiiicance 
From being a unity or ^wholc'. Such unities or 
wholes, progrcs^sivcly nrdcidated, charocteri?-:; 
Nature at every level. There is no ‘vital spark", no 
occult efiielechy. At any one aioment Nature is 
nothing but a material assemblage. Viewed from 
another and more comprelicnsive point of view, 
however, the processes of organic dcvelopmerit 
can be seen to ‘work together" to promote a state 
of unity or 'wholeness’ inexplicable in physico¬ 
chemical tennSp Science describes the or^iism m 
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ANTITHESIS OF THE MACHINE: Milanese Bobbin lace, late seventeenth century. 
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vtTALitM; Henri Bergwn (JSJ9-IW1), 
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witchhunt: I. The Bewitched Groom, tngrdiyAng by Hans Baldung (c. 1480-1545). 
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1 Wiictirs. Esching by Goya (1744-132^}. 
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THE RIGHT TO WORK: detail from W'orJt, by Ford Madox Brown (1821-1893). 
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The Thinkers Lunieixipiatc the Wgrket^. Carljrieand F- D- - :inDthcr detail ivow 
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TBt ftifijit TO woAKi iml Ibe llisniiy of Uibour T3^ Saumhtti^kerit, by Couilvl n^ll9-lfi77Sr 
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The Dignity of Labour Sentimentalized: The Angehts, by J.-F. Millet. 
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one lamguase; philosophy Jn anolhcr, Th»t 
which scicQcc describes in terms of material fact, 
philosophy can speak of in terms of spirit, ’The 
world of biology is the same as ilie world of 
physics and chemistry,' says J,S. Haldane. *but 
this does not prevent it being dilferenity inter¬ 
preted.' 

The holistic theory seems to resolve itself into 
a particular way of talking about facts otherwise 
ad milting of nisLcrial caplanation. Instead of us¬ 
ing plain language. Holism merely introduces an 
elaborate metaphysical voenbulaiy. Nor is such 
a vocabulary necessarily more 'spiritual' than 
any other. There Is nothing purlicularly spiritual 
about a 'palt^v It would seem that Holism has 
succeeded neither in refuting Vitalism nor in re¬ 
placing it 

So the problem facing the modem biologist is 
to plvagc the truth in Vitalism while purging it 
of its occult chameteri sties. Its value lies in its 
insistence that the physico^dicmimk] explanuiion 
of life is incomplelc. Some biologists and philo- 
liophers, acknowledging tlic evidence for a non- 
mcchanistic hypothesis, are moving towards a 
psycho-biology, which would see the organic pro¬ 
cess to be unintelligible save as the manifestatioa 
of forces which arc ultimately psycluc in charac- 
‘jwycliic’ being understoMMl not in a 'spirit¬ 
ualistic' sense, but in the sense of consciousness 
at a primary level, informing and underlying the 
consciousness associated with the brain and the 
nervous system, 

iLLiiSTRATlOMi Page 441. 
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Setrure ot hamr 

The WELFARE STATE iicccpts mponsi^ 
blHty for ensuring tliBt Lhc ^Landard living of 
none of ii^ dtizcris ftlb below a certaia prcdcier- 
miaed level. 

X 


The idea of a welfare state in hsvc been 
first sfKroiflcally advocated as a practical possi- 
bUUy by S^idney and Beatrice Wchb m ihcir Pohey 
of //w Nafmnfll Mfmmmi by which the state 
would ’‘guarantee to every workerp In ^11 the con* 
tingenries of life, an unbroken stiflicieney of the 
means of healthful existcnecV tt 5 origin as a 
pfirasc;, however^ is obscure. The words "welfare 
state^ were probably first used as a polemical 
epitome cither of the Beveridge Report or of the 
objecEives of the British Labour Party, Since t94K 
Great Britain has been commonly described as 
the., or a, Welfare Stale. 

Until the tatter part of the nineteenth century, 
people had believ^ that the state'a only duly to 
its citizens was to protect them from externa! at* 
tJiek and Ltileriial disorder^ So Thomas Hobbes, 
the political philosopher, wrote in 1651 that "The 
final caiLSc, end, and design of men who live 
in commonweafths, is the foresight of their own 
preservation : that is to say, uf getting them¬ 
selves out from that miserable condition of war 
which is necessarily consequent to llic natural 
passions of men when there is no visible person 
to keep them in awc\ 

Cansequemiy It was left lo private charily to 
relieve the destitute. But there w-as one exception. 
Because tlic country had been for some time 
gravely disturbed by violent roarnEiig bands of 
vagabonds, the Poor Relief Act of 1601 required 
every parish to provide food and shelter for any 
of its own inhabitants who were destitute, and 
so took the first small step tow^ards establishing 
a welfare state in England. 

In the nineteenth ccntuiy the doctrine of 
faissEz-fairv (q^v*) had become widely accepted, 
and deputation was re^rded simply as a sign of 
idleness or vice^ 

The rich man h ijivJsihre 
In the crawd of his ipiy society; 

But the pwr mun's 
ts n £017 in Ehe sigln 
And a itencli in ilsc nose of pEeiy. 


Tie rich man giocs out ^chtina. 
Where smictiiy cafi'i pursue htm; 

The poor go^ aflost 
In a rouipcmiy boat 
Where lhc bishop groans la view him. 
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By th& Poor Laiw Ametidinent Act of 1834 par- 
islies were virtuafly forbaddcn to provide relief, 
except in u warkhouse, for anyone who wus not 
ai:iuully incapable, physically, of earning his liv¬ 
ing. and workhouses were made as nnpleasani as 
possible. Nevertheless, even one of the leading 
advocates of Jeremy Bentham, the 

great propcjnent of DtililariantBin* wrote ihat 
'the greatest happiness of all those whose Inter¬ 
est 13 in question is the right and proper and only 
right and proper and universaNy desirable end of 
human action', emd it was that statement of prin¬ 
ciple which formed the basijj of most subsequent 
arguments for the establishment of a welfare 
state. 

As the nineteenth century wore on, people's 
auttude to the poor and to poverty began to 
change. As a result of the Industrial Revolution, 
the disparity between Ihe standards of living of 
the rich and the poor became steadily greater and 
more obvious. whil5t the standard oHiving of the 
poor in the big new towns was seen to be not 
merely lower, but even less secure, than that of 
the poor in the slowly emptying countryside^ At 
the same time the poor were becoming politically 
import^int, economiciilly more powerful and in¬ 
creasingly articulate. By the three great Reromi 
Acts of 1832, lfi^7 and 1884 the fVanchisc was 
extended until all adult males possessed it; the 
number and membership of trade unions st^dily 
increased; and the employers’ need for workmen 
who were at least lilcratc icd to the two Education 
Acts of 1870 and 1391, which established com¬ 
pulsory uTiivcml free primaty education* 

By 1906 people’s attitudes had changed suih- 
dendy for the Liberal Party to be elected tooJfice 
pledged to carry out a big programme of socLal 
reform. The Liberals" attitude wa^ summed tip 
by Wlitstoit Churchtll, then a Liberal and Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade: at Dundee on 10 
October 1903 he said: *1 do not agree with those 
who sijiy that every man must look after himself, 
and that the intervention by the state in such 
maitcoi [the relief of distress, the regulation of 
the general level of employment] will be fatal to 
his self- reliance, his forysight and his thrift.' 

Jn 1908 the Liberal Government passed an Act 
providing non-eontribulory pensions of five 
shillings per week forthosc over seventy who could 
prove that their means came to les.'f than £3 J IDs; 


a year and who were of good character. In 1911, 
following the example of the Herman Sickness 
Insurance I-ow of 1SS3, the Liberals passed the 
first National Insurance Act. By that Act the 
whole working population were compulSrOrily in- 
Hured against sickness and part of it again&t uiv- 
cmploymcni: employers and the state shared the 
burden of the premiums with the w^orkcr. 

The philosophical foundation for the Liberal 
programme hud been laid, noi by Karl Marx, hut 
by T,TLGreen* Professor of Moral Philosophy 
3 i Oxford from 1878 to 1882* who had said: 

The individual depends oa the ccnimuiuiy fot sill 
niiikes life wurifi living: the community miiit thcrefojns 
jeeute for the indivfdunJ all the conditions necessary for 
full spiriTuat devcliOpmBni... The State exists^ to secure 
a 'i^nod tEfe" fqr its memticraH not mcrcLy to prevent ihcir 
suffering concrete injuries. 

Later on ia its policy report Lab^iur ami ffte 
S(>aat Order, published in 19(8, ihe Labour 
Purty adopted almost the very word5 of T. H. 
Green: 

The firti prfhcjple of the Labour Party - Js ihc siccijr- 
leg to tv^eiy member of the community in ^ood limca wnd 
had alike (and not only to the slitma tmd able, ^hc well- 
hom or the fortunate), of all the rcqursiles of healthy fife 
and worthy citizenship. 

During the next twcnty-fivc ytiafs, that prin¬ 
ciple caimc gradually to bc adopted by ad politi¬ 
cal parties in Britain. The National Insurance Act 
was us tended lo cover more people and more 
eventuaUtics. Admimstration of the Poo? Law, 
however* remained in the hands of local authori¬ 
ties, and though a destitute person could gpet as- 
sistanee freim them outside die woffchousc, it was 
necessary for his whole household lo undergo a 
rigorous ‘uicans toC to prove he needed it. The 
vast increase in destitution c;iuscd by the great 
depression of 1929-1933, moreover^ showed that 
the task of ensuring that no one’s standard of 
living fell below a certain level was almost im¬ 
possible if there was large-scale uiicmploymcni. 

Soon ofter the war broke out in 1939, plans 
began to be made for the Tccortstruction of the 
country when the fighting was over, and on 10 
June 1941, the CoaiUlon Government asked Sir 
Williafn Beveridge (as he then was) to consider 
the problems of Social InsuniJice and Allied 
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Services and make recommendations about them. 
His report (December 1942) contained a plan, 
in effect, for a welfare state. The plan assumed 
‘comprehensive health services and the main¬ 
tenance of employment’: 

The main feature of the plan [said Beveridge in the 
report] is a scheme of social insurance against inter¬ 
ruption and destruction of earning power and for special 
expenditure arising at birth, marriage, or death ... In 
combination with national assistance and voluntary in¬ 
surance as subsidiary methods, the aim of the plan is to 
make want under any circumstances unnecessary. 

When the war was over the Beveridge Plan was 
by and large adopted by the Government, and was 
brought into being on 5 July 1948. It received this 
greeting from The Economist: 

Next week there comes into force in this country the 
most comprehensive social security scheme that the world 
has yet seen ... By national insurance virtually the whole 
population is covered against the normal hazards of 
life ...; by national assistance ... a minimum income is 
guaranteed by the State to every person who can prove his 
need; by the National Health Service all medical, hos¬ 
pital, dental and ancillary services are to be available free 
to every man, woman and child in the land ... The Bever¬ 
idge Report captured the imagination of the country by 
the simplicity of its aim - the abolition of want. The Social 
Security scheme, which is based on the report, is launched 
in far less auspicious circumstances; yet the very diffi¬ 
culties of the time make it a test of the people’s will to 
work and ability to practice self-denial. If these are forth¬ 
coming, the scheme is large enough and bold enough to 
arouse the admiration and envy of other democracies. 

illustration: Page 444. 


Go xvestj young man 

WIDE OPEN SPACES were once equated 
with wide-open opportunities. 

Those days have gone - though not long gone; 
Hitler when he ranted on Lebensrawn had his eye 
accurately fixed upon the Ukraine, a wide space 
indeed, if hardly an open one; Mussolini must 
have considered there would be something in 
Ethiopia worth having besides prestige and the 
names of the villages inscribed on the Italian 
Army’s battle-honours, for he had already de¬ 


clared he was not ‘a collector of deserts’. Goeb- 
bels’s propaganda about the ‘Have’ Powers, who 
sat on unexploited emptinesses, denying them to 
the ‘Have-not’ Powers who alone had the skill 
and the will to exploit to capacity, was based on 
an emotional conviction: the Japanese interpre¬ 
tation of the same theme was based also on ra¬ 
tional conviction. 

These political catch-phrases have vanished, 
but it may be only for the present. Clearly Russia 
still thinks that a resurgent Germany will again 
turn eastwards for her field of adventure; and 
Australia and New Zealand, to name no others, 
await the day when Japan once more begins to 
speak of a ‘Co-Prosperity Sphere’ in Eastern 
Asia. 

Yet politicians will hardly be able to restore to 
the idea of the ‘wide open space’, the emotional 
drive it once had. There is unlikely to be any in¬ 
voluntary trek to the Arctic or the Antarctic, to 
the steppe, to the Saharas of Africa and Australia, 
or to the basin of the Amazon. In the modern 
world an open space is of little value until a city 
block has ^en reared upon it. Space, now, has 
become the stock-in-trade of the merchants in 
fantasy, as a glance at the children’s reading- 
matter will show: it is a non-terrestrial com¬ 
modity, and until a pioneer generation of daring 
captains in plastic suits have finally settled ac¬ 
counts with the moon-devils and the agents of 
Saturn, ordinary travellers are unlikely to take 
single tickets on an inter-planetary service. 

It was far otherwise in the nineteenth century. 
Journeys, often made under dangerous and al¬ 
ways made under difficult conditions, were then 
worth one’s while. In the centuty spanning from 
the eighteen-forties, eighteen million people left 
Great Britain. They went all over the world, but 
their Mecca was the West, in the Americas. Be¬ 
yond that Atlantic frontier lay God’s own 
country, where the winds from heaven blew un¬ 
obstructed, where Nature had her cornucopia for¬ 
ever upturned, where one had only to seek in 
order to find. 

Why starve in County Mayo when one could be 
off to Philadelphia in the morning? Why have 
new industrial ideas turned down by English em¬ 
ployers when you could make your own fortune 
on them in Pittsburg? Why beat your head 
against the class-barrier, bemoan your fate as 
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the younger son? The American dream was first a 
dream made in Europe, troubling the sleep of the 
Italian peasant, the Czech official, the German 
shopkeeper, the political prisoner of all nations. 
Urban civilization as Europe knew it had betrayed 
too many of its inhabitants for the very idea of 
space, room to move, to breathe, room to live, not 
to become synonymous with the name of America. 
And Americans had even before the French Re¬ 
volution taken out their patent on liberty. By the 
eighteen-thirties they were applying it to the 
world they themselves had made. American demo¬ 
cracy was born not in the tide-water, Atlantic 
country, but in the American forest and along a 
successive wave of American frontiers in the 
hinterland, where all men were in fact - at least 
till the forest was cleared, the frontier staked, and 
the land laid ready for the incomer — what they 
were held to be in theory in the charter of Ameri¬ 
can Independence; equal. 

This was the great hope, the great prize, that 
the wide open spaces of the New World held out, 
to Americans themselves as well as to the Euro^ 
pean million. This was the ideal that made Feni- 
more Cooper’s Mohicans (masters of the forest), 
Daniel Boone and Kit Carson (masters of the 
trail) the heroes not of one generation only but of 
five, that has made the ‘Western’ the single 
authentically and exclusively American product 
of the cinema. Go west, young man: the world is 
your oyster: gold is where you find it. The log- 
cabin become not an Irish shanty transposed, 
but a national shrine - and not Lincoln only, but 
John D. Rockefeller and Marshall Field had the 
good luck to be bom on the farm. 

Any man proves his worth in a place where the 
air is free and the land is cheap — and so in 
America, under the feet of the advancing wes¬ 
terner, range becomes ranch and ranch becomes 
homestead, until 20,000 men lined up in 1889 at 
the starting-point in Oklahoma to make the best 
of the last land-lottery while they may. As the cen¬ 
tury died, the horizon diminished; but the idea 
reined its essence, as ideal and as myth. 

‘Wide open spaces’ had never needed much 
propaganda from intellectuals. Emigrant litera¬ 
ture made space, land, and independence the 
commonplaces of its appeal; serious writers could 
only echo this, and few of them troubled. An¬ 
thony Trollope, who saw the United States in the 


days before the European deluge, and the Aus¬ 
tralian colonies both before and after the gold 
rush, allows himself only a few paragraphs on the 
boundless possibilities of both continents. An¬ 
other kind of writer, with Coleridge and Chateau¬ 
briand as exemplars, continued to mould various 
Utopias beneath the heavens of the West, until 
this itself became a commonplace: there was no 
western American territory that did not boast its 
‘peculiar people’, and Canaan might be found by 
the earnest anywhere along the Oregon trail, or 
by the Great Salt Lake, or in the San Fernando 
Valley before the orange-groves concealed it. 

Too much wide open space induced too great a 
degree of intellectual and emotional licence; and 
only the American poet Walt Whitman (1819- 
1892), reporter and Utopian in one, was able to 
encompass the whole scene, significantly seeing 
it as one of struggle as great as any that had ever 
racked the Old, the narrow World. But he felt 
himself possessed of the spaces, the night, the 
stars of America, speaking with the voices of the 
oppressed and the voice of the liberation of 
American (and universal) man: 

Through me many long dumb voices. 

Voices of the interminable generation of prisoners and 
slaves, 

Voices of the diseas'd and despairing and of thieves and 
dwarfs. 

Voices of cycles of preparation and accretion. 

And of the threads that connect the stars and of wombs 
and of the father-stuff. 

And of the rights of them the others are down upon ... 

The myth had still a stronger impact than the 
fact, even while the railroads contracted the open 
spaces and the progress of industrialism began 
to demand - to depend upon - concentration 
and urbanization. Irish and Italian peasants were 
pouring themselves noton to their own freeholds 
but into someone else’s city slums, and the Ameri¬ 
can East thus became at first the outpost, and in 
our own day the capital, of the urban world. This 
was true of the whole length of the Atlantic fron¬ 
tier, western section: in fifty years Buenos Aires, 
poised on the edge of one of the widest of the 
world’s open spaces, has swelled to contain one- 
third of the population of the Argentine. To the 
immediate north, the story has been the same. 
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‘The very vastness of the apparent resources of 
Brazil’, observes a modern commentator, ‘is 
the Brazilians’ worst enemy.’ 

The myth of the wide open spaces has been 
contradicted by the fact as strongly elsewhere. 
The Dutch of Cape Colony went to look in their 
interior for that 6,000-acre farm, from which they 
might see their neighbour’s chimney-smoke, 
though not the neighbour himself; but their Great 
Trek, by one of history’s sharper ironies, wound 
at the last into the heart of modem Johannes¬ 
burg, which bears sufficient witness to the trick 
that was played. The very vastness of Australia 
challenges every Australian economist and socio¬ 
logist, who must start from the fact that Austra¬ 
lians live in four great cities, and show every wish 
to continue to do so. Heirs of the industrial re¬ 
volution, wherever they may be found, live to a 
pattern, of which wide open space is no part. 
Only eight million Americans are fanners: not 
men alone, but industrial techniques, must sup¬ 
port the agricultural economy of great countries. 
TTie ‘plow that broke the plains’ is a museum 
piece ~ something else is required to sow and to 
harvest the great mid-West corn-belt. Soviet 
Russia, with all the space and all the men she can 
ever want, has never (apparently) been able to 
obtain all the techniques she could do with. One 
migrant movement which perhaps found space 
alone sufficient for its needs was that of the Chinese 
into Mongolia and Manchuria; but China has 
yet to enjoy her industrial revolution, and mean¬ 
while there is no doubt that the Chinese farmer 
would exchange an intangible like the horizon 
for a higher standard of life. 

Yet in western countries the idea of the wide 
open spaces has lingered. There is attraction, 
and social significance, in it: the English aristo¬ 
cracy developed interests in sports that required 
much elbow room, like the shooting of Scottish 
wild-life; and the American business-man, 
turned hunter at the week-end, still takes himself 
out of Denver or Detroit to his modern shack or 
cabin, set by some still lakeside - though never 
too far from the turnpike. But you can’t do any¬ 
thing with fresh air, so Mr Dooley used to say, 
except breathe it; it is not, as once it was, part of 
the heritage, and real estate, of man. 


Democracy and the ^priesthood of all 
believers^ 

The WILL OF THE PEOPLE, interpreted 
as the will which must be expressed by the 
people’s government, is taken by some to be equi¬ 
valent to democracy. Historically it is a fusion of 
two distinct ideas. Democracy is one of them, the 
other is ‘Voluntarism’. 

Voluntarism is the theory that moral distinc¬ 
tions rest ultimately on the will; that they are 
the results of choice and decision - a view that be¬ 
comes clearer when it is contrasted with its op¬ 
posite, the view that moral distinctions, like 
natural distinctions, inhere in objects or actions 
and can be discovered by enquiry and observa¬ 
tion. As with most influential ideas, the origins of 
Voluntarism cannot be firmly fixed. It seems to 
be one of the component elements in the con¬ 
tention of the Sophists in Greece that distinctions 
of right and wrong are based not on Nature 
{Physis)y but on Convention {Nomos). 

In the Middle Ages the view is explicitly stated, 
though applied only in a very limited fashion in 
the controversy between Realists and Nominal¬ 
ists over the link between God and morality. 
Realists such as Aquinas maintained that God 
wills what is right because it is right, whereas 
Nominalists, such as Duns Scotus, and more cer¬ 
tainly William of Ockham and Pierre D’Ailly, 
maintained that what is right is right because God 
wills it. 

In the seventeenth century we find another ex¬ 
plicit but again limited version of Voluntarism in 
Hobbes in his Leviathan (1651), where it is as¬ 
sumed that what is right is right because the 
sovereign wills it. Both these two expressions are 
limited, since according to them it is only for God 
or the sovereign, as the case may be, that what- 
is-willed is what-is-right; for everyone else, to 
discover what is right is a matter of discovering 
what is willed by the arbiter. 

It is only in Rousseau, in the Social Contract 
(1762), then in Kant, that we find the view un¬ 
ashamedly expressed; though both maintain it is 
not just whatever one wills that is right; but only 
whatever one wills under certain conditions. For 
Rousseau the volonti generate is to be distin¬ 
guished from the mere volonti de tous; and in 


illustration: Page 439. 
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Kunl the R^ti:on3J Will is lo be dbitiiiguishcd 
from the mere Empiricral Will, DistiiKtions of this 
kind, though possibly required if this theory is to 
reiatit plausibility, have had certain disastrous 
praciicHl consiliences. The vievtf that the path of 
social justice is determined by what the people 
wilts, but that it is impossible simply by asking 
people to find out what they really wilt, has led 
straight to 'total i tail in democracy', Rousseau 
said of tlie enminaf s punishment, in a famous 
phrase, that he was Toreed lo he free'; this recalls 
the various attempts in recent times to deceive, 
persecute and enthral the people in the name of 
the people. When Robespierre, the French re¬ 
volutionary leader, spoke for the Jacobins and 
said, 'The general will is our will', he was 
antidpaiing the methods of demagogic dictator¬ 
ship. 

By Democracy is meant the view that the gov- 
ttnincni should bei>p and for the people; as such 
it is a moral view, not, like Voluntarism, a view 
about how moral views arc justified. 

It is arguable that no political philosopher has 
ever denied that government should be in the in¬ 
terests of the people, or at any rate of the citizens 
(if wc cucludc those who. like Spinoza, denied the 
significance of any proposition about what gov¬ 
ernment should do or should be like as opposed 
to what it is or what it is like). But though this is 
true, such views were generally held only at the 
expense of imerpreting the interests of the people 
in the must attenuated fashion. So Plato thought 
government in the interests of the governed con¬ 
sistent witli the advocacy of a rigid hierarchical 
system because he thought that real happiness 
consisted in perfoirming the task, however 
humble, for which one is fitted; and some of the 
Fathers of the Church even thought that the rule 
of a wicked king could be similarly justified be¬ 
cause it offered the means of atonement for 
Original Sin. 

Accordingly the view that government should 
be for the peupk appears in a recognizable form 
only when criteria for asscssijig tlie interest or 
happiness of tlie people become reasonably pre¬ 
cise and plausible. Tliis occurs largely under the 
influence of tlie sensationalist psychology of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Hobbes, 
Locke, the French Encyclopiaedistii, Hume, Con¬ 
dillac, and the Utilitarians) whereby man is con* 


c^jved ils □ entirely on the 

principles of the avoidance of pain and the pur- 
imi of happinini.^. The high-water marfe is 0en- 
lham'5 "Felidtic Calculus"; un appalling term* 
but a iT)c:thod of measuring the social value of an 
action by c^ilcuLating the fuur ‘dimensions^ of the 
pleasure that attends it, Lc. its inicnsiiy, its dura¬ 
tion, its uncertainty or certainly and its propin¬ 
quity or remoteness in time. 

Belief that the real intcresls or happiness of the 
people is in some way assessable Is one of the 
eoniErstoncs of modem democratic thought, 
Bui the claims of Benthamism to provide such a 
method have been criticized on a number of 
counts^ not all of which are equally important. 
IE has been said that it ignore!] the qualiiy os op- 
pjicd to the qtiaftmy of pleasure that an action 
involves, that it takes into account only the satis¬ 
faction of existing needs and overlooks the cre¬ 
ation of fresh needs; that it was formulated in 
Ignorance of the existence of unconscious needs; 
dial it ignores the vaJuc of t&tmwry action as 
such^ irrespective of its ‘fclicitic^ consequences. 

Tile view that government should be for ihe 
pcopJe does not cnUiil the view that govcmnient 
should be by the people; indeed, some of the 
more passionate i;rxi??adcrs of the former view, 
such :is the h>ench Encylopaedists, have been 
violently opposed lo the latter view on the 
grounds of the stupidity, ignorance and prejudiot: 
of tlie mass of the people. 

The history of poliiitniJ ideas shows that there 
are ilircc main arguments. 

(1) TJit argament that all men always act in 
their own interests (known as Psychological 
Hedonism): therefore if government is to he in 
fhe interests of the people, it ought to be govem- 
ment by the people. 

This was the argument ably presen(cd by James 
^lilJ, which converted Benihum from the hene- 
volent despotism of his early years to the demo¬ 
cratic attitude expressed in his later writings: nnd 
many democrats have trwiden ihe same path. The 
argument is a poor one, since It takes as its pre¬ 
mise an indubitably false psychological hypo- 
theshj. 

(2) The argument that even if men cufi act 
other than in their own tnterests, it is still they 
who ore best judges of their own interest; iherc- 
fore if govLTnment is going to be in the itiicrc&ts 
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Of ihe people, only the people have the know¬ 
ledge to run it. 

Tliis argument is sometimes known picLur- 
esquely os *onIy the wearer knows where the shoe 
pinctic5\ It seems to have no more thiiii a limited 
application in a cornple:t modem society. 

0) The argument ihai even If men can am 
other titan in their own interests and even if they 
are not olvv^ays die right judgci^ of what their own 
intcresbi may be, to have a share in government is 
rn ijself one of d-ie most important of human in¬ 
terests, This belief in the value of government by 
the people as merely a means to government for 
the people but also as an end in itself, is in a large 
measure the lay descendant of the Protestant 
belief in 'the priesthood of all believers'. 

[t is upon this argument that the real case for 
government by die people must ultimacely rest* 


The icisk is father ta 

^WISHFUL THINKING' is ihiuktng a 
thing to be true because one w^ants it to be so, 
without any basis of faet. It is a psycho-analytical 
lerin made popular which now describes the un¬ 
conscious exprusjiioii of onc^s desires in accor¬ 
dance with one’s opinion. It ts the Vish being 
father to die though t\ an aduge which goes back 
to Shakespeare's ^cond part of Henry /K* and 
no doubt further stilL 

The recognition of the fact of wishful thinking 
by psychologisls came some time before the actual 
c^ii ning of that pLiruse, Freud laid the foundadons 
of it with his conception of neuroses and of dreums 
oii being 'wishTuiOIling’, Later, in the nineteen- 
twenties, H* A. Overstreet uses the term "wish- 
di in king'. Since he describes this process as one 
in which the thinking is based on a wish rather 
than on the facLs of ilie situation, be is clearly 
talking of what we now call wishful thinking, 
He explains hov^ a strong emodon or wish - (if it 
is fear, it is a wish to escape; if pride, u. wish to 
appear great; if sex, a wish for graiiflcation, and 
so on) - behind most of our thinking; and he 
mentions several types of this wish-thinking. 


There h ihc kind that makes us hide less credit¬ 
able motives and parade only those that do us 
credit; there is the kind that refuses to entertain 
ideas that may make u.h urtcomfonable or dis¬ 
turb our enjoyment; there is the kind that can¬ 
not admit defeat and has to turn it into pretended 
victory; and there is the defence-mechaiiism type 
of thinking in alt Its foirns, 

Overstreet points out that *our social and poli¬ 
tical hfe is sti ful) of these pseudo-systems built 
up out of our strong wishes ^ fear, su^spfeion, 
hatred, ambitian - that it seems as if only the 
most shadowy line can be drawn between the de¬ 
lusions of inanity and the biased and opinion¬ 
ated wish-thoughts of sanity\ 

So wishful thinking is not only a widespread 
process of mmdp but an insidious, harmful one* 
The HnsivLT to it is Tact-thinking\ as defined by 
Overstreet in his book Aboui Oursehrs: Pxycha- 
hgy for Normal Propte, which interpreisdviliza- 
tion os an extension ofTact-thinkingV 
Its past triumph was the making of tools which 
'cannot be dreamed or prayed or wished into 
cxistcnce*H Mathematics was a second triumph, 
logic a third. Logic is knowing precisely what one 
is talking abouL ills ability to define, 'with single¬ 
ness of meaning, free of ambiguity’. 5io Socrates, 
who died for logic, died for fact-thinking, Fact- 
ihinktng, 'hard, rigorous, honest-mi tided’, the 
human triumphn is rEpresented os thepa'isport to 
man's continued triumph,, though over against it 
‘there is wish-thinking - the thinking which, in 
its mild fotoj, is self-deception and evasion; in its 
extreme form, insanity/ 

Wishful thinking is^ perhaps^ a species of 
emotional revenge for the rigours and honesties 
of fact-dunking. Overstreet considers that one of 
the next great conquests to bcrniade in our human 
enterprise is the extension of fact-thinking into 
OUT emotional life. If wc now allow emotion to 
swing our reason into line, we must somehow ftnd 
a means of training otir reason to swing our 
emotions into line. He thinks this can be done by 
teaching — just as matheniatics, logic, ihe tech¬ 
nique of science have been taught. 

'I'hat wc can. be tauglu to avoid wishful think¬ 
ing appears possible, it is certainly desimhle. But 
to think that so drastic a reform of hum an nature 
eould be effected other than slowly and painfully 
would in itself he mere wishful thinking. 
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KEY TO THE ENDPAPERS 

The School of Athens was painted in 1509-1511 by Rafael in the Stanza della 
Segnatura in the Vatican. It is not possible to identify all the figures in the 
picture, and for some of the philosophers, Rafael portrayed some of his famous 
contemporaries. 
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1. Epicurus 

2. The young Fedcrigo Gonzaga (?) 

3. Averroes (?) 

4. Pythagoras 

5. Alexander of Macedon 

6. Francesco Maria della Rovere, 

Duke of Urbino 

7. Alcibiades 
g. Socrates 

9. Heraclitus (Michaelangclo) 


10. Plato (Leonardo) 

11. Aristotle 

12. Diogenes 

13. Euclid or Archimedes (Bramante) 
!4. Bessarion or Heliodorus 

15. Zoroaster (Castiglione) 

16. Rafael himself 

17. Ptolemy 
IS, Sodoma(?) 
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A burning question 

WITCH-HUNT is a more or less new phrase 
for the detection and persecution of political or 
other opponents. It was perhaps introduced with 
two images in mind. The first was the image of 
that ritual proceeding in primitive societies lead¬ 
ing to the exposure of one who has by poisoning, 
sympathetic magic, or other‘supernatural’ means, 
harmed a member of the tribe. The second image 
is one, not entirely sentimental or hypothetical, 
of innocent, ignorant or merely unsympathetic 
characters being ducked, hounded, blackguarded 
and maltreated for crimes which could exist only 
in the minds of their attackers. ‘Witch-hunt’ was 
at first a savage and violent metaphor. It is now 
an accepted term for the persecution of a minority 
and the ‘smelling out’ of its true or alleged 
sympathizers. 

The parallel with the historical treatment of 
witches is distressingly accurate. The repulsion 
felt for witchcraft in Europe in the Middle Ages 
is much the same as that feeling for opinions they 
dislike held by contemporary authoritarian states. 
Opposition is held to be heresy; to be suspect is 
to be guilty. In the cult of witchcraft both the 
Roman Catholic and the reformed Protestant 
Churches were, in Europe during the Middle 
Ages and later, equally fervent, cruel and undis¬ 
criminating. With the rise of liberalism and toler¬ 
ance as accepted ideals in the nineteenth century, 
this battle against witchcraft was often thought of 
as an inexplicable outbreak of sadism. 

Today, in a new age of faith - political, econo¬ 
mic and racial - we can see a similar battle in pro¬ 
gress. ‘Objectivity’ is in this atmosphere regarded 
as an intellectual luxury. There is only black and 
white, right and wrong. 

There are trials in East and West. East of the 
Iron Curtain only those are accused who are pre¬ 
pared to admit their guilt in public. For the crime 
of witchcraft the authoritarian church in the 
Middle Ages also insisted upon, and obtained, 
confession. There was no question of being 
ashamed of this. The faithful majority accepted 
and approved any means to the discovery and 
punishment of abnormality. Criticism of the 
State (race or religion) is to witch-hunters an ab¬ 
normality which must be persecuted and hounded 


as animals - attack one of their own kind which 
is deformed. 

Witchcraft existed. There are physical evidences 
of it - charms, voluntary confessions, documents. 
It still exists, and is said to be on the increase in 
some parts of the world, notably Africa. The 
machinery of sympathetic magic, the covens of 
thirteen persons, and many of the practices and 
beliefs, are common to many ages and exist all 
over the globe. Witchcraft may have been an 
organized world movement, but this is at least 
doubtful. It may represent folk practices of 
former religions. It may represent recurrent 
psychological reactions to stock situations. To 
the theologian it may appear as the conscious ac¬ 
ceptance of diabolic guidance: Satanism. 

In Europe those who became witches were per¬ 
haps most of them in the three following groups. 

(1) Members of pre-Christian fertility religions who 
put up a rear-guard action against the Church, and felt 
they served the Devil because that was what they were 
told their god had now become. They had perhaps ves¬ 
tigial racial gifts of second-sight or hypnosis: they had 
poisons. They were mainly ignorant and scattered. 

(2) Intellectual rebels, affected by the mystery religions 
of the East and particularly that of dualism. They parodied 
the faith they had rejected in such conscious blasphemy 
as the Black Mass. 

(3) Women, whose position in the Middle Ages was 
dependent and unhappy. If lonely and despised they would 
the more probably react to the tradition of matriarchal 
power and sexual freedom presented to them by cult 
subscribers. 

Granting the existence of such people, there 
were thousands of innocent men, women and chil¬ 
dren also put to torture and death (although in 
England never legally by burning at the stake) 
for adherence to a movement of which they prob¬ 
ably had no idea. Church law, civil law and lynch 
law combined to make the accusation itself, at 
times, a warrant of death. 

The Malleus Malleficarum - the ‘Hammer of 
the Witches’ - was published in 1490 by the Chief 
Inquisitors for Germany, Fathers James Spren- 
ger and Henry Kramer, Dominican monks. It 
codifies the whole campaign for the extermina¬ 
tion of witches, and it is terrifyingly up to date. 
They would have understood perfectly the idea 
of contemporary authoritarians for eliminating 
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‘heretics in society’. It was better that the inno¬ 
cent should suffer than that the guilty should 
escape. They were sober and sincere men, with 
the highest regard for truth, as they saw it. They 
had no desire to send their fellow-creatures to a 
screaming death. They were merely righteous, and 
fanatically sincere. It was years after the Inquisi¬ 
tion had completed its main task, and when scep¬ 
ticism had crept in, that we find the admittedly 
manufactured evidence of travelling witchfinders, 
and prickers with collapsible needles. 

Yet the Malleus Malleficarum is a hideous 
document. It defied all that we mean by the laws 
of evidence. It presumed guilt and advocated tor¬ 
ture. It allowed virtually no defence, yet it made 
suggestions for ways to confuse the prisoner. 
‘Common defamation’ (as in parts of the world 
today) was enough to merit arrest. But actual 
witnesses were an asset. Children wereencouraged 
to betray their parents, and the evidence of cri¬ 
minals was admitted. The accused were not told 
who had accused them of what. As a great French 
lawyer of the seventeenth century said, ‘The trial 
of this offence must not be conducted like other 
crimes. Whoever adheres to the ordinary course of 
justice prevents the spirit of the law, both divine 
and human. He who is accused of sorcery should 
never be acquitted ...’ He rarely was. And con¬ 
fession, when necessary, was extraction by tor- 
ture. 

If the ordinary processes of law were so 
stretched against those accused of witchcraft, so 
the more was ordinary ill-will. Thousands must 
have died from mob violence. 

There were real witches, self-persuaded witches, 
crooks and innocent cranks. Yet witch-hunting, 
many will think, was always cruel, and always 
wrong. The terror of a majority should never be 
allowed to harry a man because of a label. Lord 
Macaulay, now an unfashionable writer, perhaps 
summed it up when he wrote: 

To punish a man because he has committed a crime, 
or because he is believed, though unjustly, to have com¬ 
mitted a crime, is not persecution. To punish a man, be¬ 
cause we infer from the nature of some doctrine that he 
holds, or from the conduct of other persons who hold 
the same doctrines with him, that he will commit a crime 
is persecution, and is, in any case, foolish and wicked. 

illustration: Pages 446 and 447. 


'He that will not live by toil 
Has no right on English soil.’ 

The RIGHT TO WORK was a principle 
proclaimed by the French Government on 25 
February, 1848, and moved by the historian and 
politician Louis Blanc (1811—1882). As a catch- 
phrase the sentiments it evokes merge with such 
others as ‘the dignity of labour’ to become tissue- 
paper brickbats in ‘the class war’. But it also 
meant something very real. 

Blanc was bom in Madrid, when Spain was 
ruled by Joseph Bonaparte. He studied law, lived 
in Paris and in poverty, and thought all the evils 
of mankind stemmed from the pressure of com¬ 
petition; he therefore advocated the equalization 
of wages and the merging of personal interests 
in the common good: ‘from each according to 
his ability, to each according to his needs’. 
Blanc’s fervour and drive continued to exercise 
great influence on the development of socialism, 
in France and elsewhere. He married an English¬ 
woman and received, one may add, a state funeral 
in Cannes. 

Man’s attitude to work involves all philosophy, 
economics and history. It ranges between the ex¬ 
tremes of the ‘Slaves, obey your masters’ and 
‘Workers of the World, unite!’ (q.v.). Somewhere 
in between, representing the responsibility of un¬ 
democratic authority, is the remark of a Roman 
Caesar ‘an Emperor must die standing’. 

Primitive and undisturbed societies still often 
assume (to the irritation of European and 
American immigrants) that work is a tiresome 
necessity, if a necessity at all. Nature provides, 
man takes, and the rest is the good or bad em¬ 
ployment of leisure. 

This easy habit of life, although remembered 
in myth, was already impossible in the classical 
world, in which society was based upon slavery. 
Slavery, according, for instance, to Aristotle, was 
a natural state. Slaves had certain rights, but 
they were less than human ones. The good citizen 
was concerned with other responsibilities - the 
right to leisure, and the right way to employ such 
leisure. Christianity accepted the sociological 
position of this: it merely substituted the belief 
that service, in slavery or in freedom, was equally 
to be carried out for the glory of God. 
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Labour in the Miiidk Ages, the ages of faiih, 
was therefore felt to be for the upholding of a 
society Which was under tlie direction of the Al¬ 
mighty, through his appointed servants. The 
labourer must accept, cheerfully or not, the 
feudal economic conditions. Labour, philoso¬ 
phically, was the working out of man’s duty of 
service to God - in the fields, the cloister or the 
battle against the infidel. There were periods of 
famine, there were peasant uprisings against in¬ 
tolerable condilioiui: but there was work for each, 
according to his station in lift. If there was dig¬ 
nity in living, labour was part of it. Even after the 
Renai?sanee it was accepted that hard manual 
work was the proper lot of most men. 'But as no 
one is to live in his employment according to his 
own humour, or for such ends as plea,se his own 
fancy, but is to do all his business in such a man¬ 
ner as to make it a service unto God’, wrote 
William Law (1686-1761), 'so those who have no 
particular employment are so far from being left 
at greater liberty to live to themselves, to pursue 
Ltieir own humours, and spend their time and 
fortunes as they please, that they arc under greater 
obligations of living wholly unto God in all their 
actions.' The leisured classes should employ iiicir 
leisure; there was no general queaiion of en¬ 
forced leisure without menna. 

The ideal of a leisured upper chisa was chal¬ 
lenged by the French Revolution at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The conditions which led to 
t.ouis Blanc’s declaration, however, had arisen 
a hundred ycari< before, in England, with the (n- 
dustrial Revolution and the introduetion of 
machines. At first the new processes, immensely 
profitable with world markets untouched, meant 
more and more work for those involved. Hours 
were intolerable. Pay was pitifully small ^Inih 
orthodox humanitarians and the new socialists 
tried to combat these conditions, and the worst 
of them were corrected. But another factor now 
appeared. Industry and agriculture rarely pros¬ 
pered at the same lime. Worse, industry itself 
had its ups and downs: there were slumps, and 
unemployment. Huge bodies of men could not 
work if they wanted to, and most of them des¬ 
perately did waul lo; no work meaning no food, 
•A mull willing tO work*, wrote Csrlylc (1795- 
1881), 'and unable to find work, is perhaps the 
saddest sigiit ilmi Fortune’s inequality exhibits 


under this sun.' There were still people who could 
talk of ‘the heaven-bom employment of the 
hind’, and wonder why the hind complained. By 
1848 there were Chartists riots in England, anti 
revolutions abroad. It was in these circumstances 
that Blanc moved his famous resolution. 

The ’right lo work' and the ‘dignity of labour' 
were both accepted ideals long before the English 
Labour Party was founded in 1895, They had 
appealed to Ruskiii, to Morris; they bad found 
expression in paintings of a pre-Raphuelitc and 
Christian Socialist tinge - inslanced in Work by 
Ford Madox Brown (in the Birmingham City 
Art GalJeiy) depicting the strong navvy at work 
on the roads, contemplated by Carlyle and the 
Christian Socialist F.D.Maurioc; and the ‘right 
to work' is still implicit in the prevention of un¬ 
employment a first principle by political parties 

in Great Britain, ., . i. 

The ‘right to work* is now in harness with the 
right to leisure*, most parlies claiming to have 
systems which provide Iwth work and leisure for 
everybody. Only a fcw sigh openly for the honest 
'right to idle’. 

illustration: Pagea 450.451, 452 and 453. 


From tfw Communist Mafii/ostf* 

^WORKERS OF THE WORLD, UNITE!* 
IS a phrase taken from the last sentences o 
the Communist Moni/esfO written by Karl 
and Friedridt Engels and published in London 
in February IS48. The full passage runs. The 
Communists disdain to eonoeal their views 
aims. They ojKiily declare that their ends can 
HtUuned only by the forcible overthrow of all ex¬ 
isting social conditions. Let the ruling classes 
tremble at a communist revolution, Tlw prol^' 
larians have nothing to lose but their <=h 3 ms. 
Ilicy have a world to win. Working men ot ^ii 
countries, unite; you have nothing to lose bu 

your chains'. ... 

This passage can only be rendered mtellifiJU'' 
in the context of the Marxist analysis. All histoiy 
is conceived of as a struggle between m 
economic classes, and just as, in Western Europ^ 
feudal society was replaced by a capitalist sys e 
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control led by Ihu bourgeoisie, so il is asserted 
that taipiialism will by its very nature destroy it¬ 
self and pave the way for a proletarian ittvoluiion, 
in which supreme power will vest in the 'dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat', and the ccunpctingclamis 
of individual human desires will be regulated, not 
by the price mechanism, but according to social 
utility which is to bo declared by the will of the 
people. . . 

This historical process is ‘inevitable’: yet it is 
incumbent on all Cammunisis everywhere to join 
together to work for the coming revolution. 
Working men in all couniries, it is assumed, have 
far more in common with each other than they 
have with their fcltow-nationals, because ^ey 
suffer a common exploitation by the bourgeoisie. 
Hence they ought to give their allegiance, not to 
their country, but to their class: they should re- 
fuM to Join in ‘capitalistic’ or ‘imperialist* wars, 
which arc only the tncans of subjugating the pro¬ 
letariat more completely. All action must be 
oriented towards the conaunimation of the class 
struggle. 

At the time when Mars and Engels issued the 
Manifesto as the pfogramme of the Communist 
League, the working-ckss movement in Euro^ 
was weak and confused. No polilicaJ party dedi¬ 
cated to the interests of the working man stood 
any chance of attaining power by constitutional 
means in any country of F.nrope. Indeed, until 
the working classes safeguarded their economic 
interests by the fonnation and development of 
trade unions, then: was no secure basis on which 
any national political party could be organized, 
Dissaliafaction with the existing order of things 
could be expressed only through isolated and 
sporadic protests against repression, Examplw 
were the July Revolution of lfl30 in h ranee, all 
the disturbances of the Atifius Mirohilii of rev¬ 
olutions 1848 and the long-drawn-out Chartist 
movement in England. 

But little groups of discontented intellectuals 
made contact with each other in all the capitals 
of Europe, and the links between them were 
strengthened by the failure of the 1848 risings, 
which drove many of die Continental revolution¬ 
aries, including Marx, into exile in England. In¬ 
deed, until the Russian Revolution of 1917, the 
Communist movement existed largely through 
intern a tionnl societies and congresses of intel¬ 


lectuals and working-class leaders, These hnd few 
practical results, but tliey produced a clear and 
consistent body of revoluiionary doctrine and 
achieved a solidarity. 

Of the organizations, the most important were 
die International Working Men's Association 
(the First International), which was undennined 
by the outbreak of the Franco-Pnissian War of 
1870, and the International SociEilist Bureau of 
1889 - the Second International, that is, which 
lasted till the First World War showed that 
'above the consolidated labour masiics there stood 
labour parlies which converted themselves into 
servile organs of the bourgeois slate’. In Other 
words, nationalism in Europe was still stronger 
by far than iniernationaJ class solidarity. It is still 
so today. 

As a matter of rcvolulioTiaTy tactics, Marx him¬ 
self had clearly realized in the Manifesto that, 
although the historical processes of feudalism, 
capitalism and communism were applicable to all 
countries, yet, in view of the dilferent levels of 
development attained by different countries, the 
initial break with capitalism would have to be 
made nationally. The more advanced capitahsm 
was in one country, the more it contained within 
itself seeds of Us own destruction and the nearer 
it was to tlie inevitable revolution. Thus the first 
task of the proletariat in each country was to 
settle matters with its own bourgeoisie. After that 
the struggle would inevitably become internation¬ 
al - ‘to labour everywhere for the union and 
agreement of the democratic parlies of all nations*. 

The successful over Quo w of thcTsartsi regime 
in Russia by Qic Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 
acutely poS4^ the problem of international com¬ 
munism. The new rulers of Russia had to decide 
whether to ensure the success of the Revolution 
at home or carry the torch of Lommunism 
abroad. After the death of i.ciun in 1924, the 
issue resolved itself into a struggle for power be¬ 
tween Stalin and Trotsky, Stalin supporting the 
policy of ‘Socialism in one country’, Trotsky 
denying that a socialist state could survive alone 
in a capitalist world itnil pressing for an interna- 

ilonal communist crusade. 

This conflict ended with the exile of Trotsky m 
1929* Tliere^fter Soviet policy was nnaifily oirecicc 
to the industrialization and economic rehabilita¬ 
tion of the U,S.S.R.. through the senes of Five- 
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Year Plans. At the same time, the functions of 
international Marxism were performed by the 
Third International, which was both the foreign 
propaganda agency of the Russian Government 
and the missionary centre of the gospel of world 
revolution. In 1937 Trotsky founded in Mexico 
a Fourth International. The ice-axe that killed 
him in 1940 also ended this International. 

The activities of this Third International were 
often conducted with alarming candour, and 
were apt, therefore, to embarrass the Soviet 
Government in its efforts to seal Russia off from 
Western interference until she was ready to take 
her place as a great industrial power. During the 
thirties the International concentrated mostly on 
the support of the European communist parties 
and on combating the rise of Germany and I taly 
by means of the Popular Front against Fascism. 
During the Second World War the existence of 
the International was thou^t to threaten the 
Russian alliance with Britain and the U.S.A., 
and accordingly it was dissolved in 1943, to rise 
again after the war in the shape of the Comin- 
form. This, however, seems to be an organization 
more concerned with strengthening the economic 
and political ties between the U.S.S.R. and her 
satellites than with preaching the cause of world 
revolution. 

Yet it would be wrong to assume that the ap¬ 
peal to the workers of the world to unite is nowa¬ 
days no more than an empty rhetorical gesture, 
or a catch-phrase. The war-time policy of the 
U.S.S.R. in furthering the cause of Communism 
by the support of small groups of guerrilla fighters 
or ‘partisans’, whose aims were at least as nation¬ 
alistic as they were Marxist, has been continued 
into the post-war era and has set the pattern of 
Communist revolution in China and South-East 
Asia. Nor, to the Communist, is there anything 
inconsistent in encouraging national aspirations 
in this way, since the formation of separate and 
self-contained Communist states is only the pre¬ 
lude to a world-wide Communist regime in wWch 
independent nation-states will wither away and 
die and be replaced by the millennium of planned 
Socialism on a global scale. (See also Commun¬ 
ism, Trotskyism, Dialectical Materialism and 
Capitalism). 

illustration: Pages 448 and 449. 
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Yoga and Yogi 

YOGA is one of those oriental beliefs which 
have always fascinated the European and par¬ 
ticularly the English mind. The Orient is ‘mysteri¬ 
ous’, the oriental is ‘inscrutable’ and often cred¬ 
ited with occult powers; and of all orientals the 
most ‘mysterious’ and ‘inscrutable’ and pictur¬ 
esque’ is the Yogi who practises Yoga. 

The popular idea pictures him as a magician 
or even sorcerer. He can stand on his head, bury 
himself, anaesthetize himself and raise himself to 
float in the air. He is known to sit for long p)eriods 
cross-legged, gazing at his navel and immersed in 
meditation. What is the truth about him? 

The practice of Yoga, first of all, is intelligible 
only when related to its traditional system o 
beliefs - the doctrine of Vedanta, the theological 
basis of the Hindu religion. 

Literally interpreted, Vedanta means ‘the com¬ 
pletion of the Vedas\ which are religious hymns 
of great antiquity, described by the orien^ist 
Max Muller as ‘songs of spiritual knowledge, 
and concerned with the worship and understand¬ 
ing of Brahman. To define Brahman as God is 
misleading; in Hindu theology it represents a 
kind of spiritual Source, a reservoir of divinity, 
the ground of all creation or ‘manifestaUon . 

This divine power informing the universe is 
beyond the grasp of human reason. It is not so 
much impersonal as superpersonal.The greatest o 
Hindu philosophers, Samkara (perhaps known 
better in the West as Shankara), who 
about the eighth century a.d., maintained tha 
human knowledge or reason was confined to the 
plane of illusion or ‘Maya’. This did not mean 
that the human mind was sunk in total ignor¬ 
ance; it meant that the human conception oi 
God, being limited, fell infinitely short of a true 
apprehension of God’s nature. Knowledge o 
Brahman was attainable only by an intuitive 
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grasp of reality resulting from extreme mental 
concentration. 

The idea of absorption in the Godhead as ex¬ 
pounded in the Vedanta scriptures (particularly 
in the remarkable Upanishads) is difficult for the 
Western mind to grasp. All religions preach the 
final union of the creature with God, but the 
approach of Vedanta is not so much emotional 
as intellectual. In order to raise the mind to the 
highest level of consciousness, the bodily senses 
must be subjected to severe discipline. The key to 
this bodily and mental discipline is Yoga. The 
word in Sanskrit means literally ‘yoke’ (cf. the 
Latin jungere), but its true meaning is ‘union’; and 
the primary purpose of Yoga is to free the mind 
from all distractions or ‘hindrances’. Far from 
being an end in itself, its physical aspect is a 
means to an end. The Westerner who ‘takes up’ 
Yoga for the purpose of increasing his physical 
well-being is like an atheist who attends High 
Mass for the aesthetic satisfaction he gets from 
it. 

Not merely is the discipline imposed upon the 
Yogi extremely severe, involving eight separate 
stages of control, but there are several systems of 
Yoga, each with its individual technique. The 
two most important are Hatha-Yoga and Raja- 
Yoga. The first is a preparatory discipline, which 
induces in the initiate a control of breathing or 
prana. Sometimes translated ‘breath’, this word 
means properly the ‘vital force’ or spirit. The 
control of prana is equivalent to the control of 
the mind itself. The complicated postures (asanas) 
adopted by the Yogi, such as thefamoussquatting 
position called the ‘Lotus Seat’, are merely aids 
to the attainment of such control. The feats for 
which Yogis are celebrated are due, when authen¬ 
tic, to the practice of a science of rhythm, which 
includes the suspension of breath as well as its 
regulation. Hence the more remarkable of their 
achievements, such as the prolonged arrest of the 
heart-beats. Even if the metaphysical basis of 
Yoga were proved to be false, the teaching of 
Hatha-Yoga would still contain much psycho¬ 
logical truth; and it is to this aspect that the wes¬ 
tern enthusiast has been most keenly attracted. 

Once mastered, the discipline of Hatha-Yoga 
makes the practitioner fit to take the next step 
towards ekagrya or ‘one-pointedness. The tran¬ 
sition is from action to meditation, or contem¬ 


plation. Despite a life-time of constant practice, 
most aspirants fail to progress beyond the first 
stage. The treatise of Swatmaram Swami called 
the Hatha Yoga Pradipika (literally ‘a lamp’ or 
‘enlightened commentary’), says ‘there are many 
who are merely Hatha-Yogis without the know¬ 
ledge of Raja-Yoga; I think them to be simple 
practicers who do not get the fruit of their pains’. 

The reason is not difficult to understand; hav¬ 
ing the direct attainment of divine knowledge for 
its aim, Raja-Yoga forms a spiritual adventure 
which few see through to the end. 

Hatha-Yoga is concerned with action, even 
though the activity is designed only to remove 
distracting influences. Action is always separated 
from its results. Meditation or contemplation, on 
the other hand, forms an end in itself. So Raja- 
Yoga is not a means to anything; the essence of it 
is the intuitive knowledge of Brahman or the Uni¬ 
versal Spirit (Paramatman). A Yogi who sucewds 
in attaining this supreme knowledge passes into 
the condition known as Samadhi, or divine ab¬ 
sorption. Owing to difficulties of translation, this 
final condition is sometimes represented in wes¬ 
tern languages to be a state of nescience or noth¬ 
ingness. The opposite is true. The attainment of 
Samadhi is equivalent to total emancipation or 
release from limitation of every kind. 

Nirvana, the Hindu heaven, is a state not of 
emptiness but of plenitude. ‘The Yogi in highest 
meditation’, says Swatmaram Swami, ‘is void 
within and without like a pot in the world space. 
He is also, like a pot in the ocean, full within and 
without.’ 

Teachers of the wisdom of Vedanta stress the 
absolute distinction between the ‘academic’ stu¬ 
dent of Yoga, however diligent, and the holy man 
for whom Yoga is a profound experience. Ac¬ 
cording to the Vedanta teaching, men arrive at 
wisdom, if at all, by laborious and painful stages. 
One life is not sufficient for self-realization. 
Hence thedoctrine of the‘transmigration of souls’ 
(q.v.). The genuine Yogi is he who achieves in a 
single life-time that which others must learn in a 
succession of ‘lives’. 

The first and most authoritative exponent of 
Yoga was Patanjali, who lived according to some 
in the third century b.c., according to others in 
the fourth century a.d. He is reputed to be the 
author of a treatise entitled the Yoga Sutras (a 
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scries of rules or aphorisms). That he invented 
Yoga is most unlikely. The principles and prac¬ 
tice of this technique are far too complex to have 
been the work of a single man. In stating at the 
opening of his treatise that he is undertaking a 
‘revision’ of the doctrine, Patanjali confirms this 
impression. The Yoga Sutras contain much ab¬ 
struse metaphysical teaching. This becomes in¬ 
telligible, or at least easier to fathom, by studying 
the six darshanas which make up the Vedanta 
theology. The darshanas are neither philosophies 
nor systems; they are rather ‘points of view’ from 
which the supreme Principle of the universe may 
be apprehended. Yoga is a practical application 
of the third darshana called Sankhya (a word sig¬ 
nifying ‘number’). While Sankhya studies the 
universal Principle under the aspect of Nature 
and its various degrees of manifestation. Yoga 
consider man as a microcosm of Nature. 

The metaphysics of Vedanta surpass in subtlety 
anything that has been evolved by Western philo¬ 
sophers. One aspect of the teaching, however, is of 


fundamental importance for a true understand¬ 
ing of Yoga. This is the identification, at the 
highest (or deepest) level of experience, between 
Brahman and Atman. Atman is the true Self as 
opposed to the individual ego. The purpose of 
existence, according to Vedanta, is to ‘realize’ 
this identification. ‘Realize’ is to be understood 
in two senses. Man must first learn to ‘know him¬ 
self’, to discover the divine spark within him. 
Secondly, having discovered the secret of his 
nature, he must strive to throw off the veils of 
illusion and ignorance {avidya) with which he is 
encumbered, and so ‘realize’ himself as an ele¬ 
ment of the divine creative power. 

It is to such self-realization or deliverance, 
undertaken with heroic determination, that the 
Yogi is called upon to dedicate his physical, 
psychical and spiritual energies. ‘The Yogi who 
possesses perfect discernment’, declares Samkara, 
‘contemplates all things as subsisting in himself, 
and thus by the eye of knowledge discovers that 
all is One Spirit.’ 
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